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(a) SfKniie^d pi^t With /wfffrV trmk m ihr iheuldtr (f^drpprjf rht ref^tiflnitted^; {fcj Bijwi with hftty 



(f) Spmas Witit fr/ddfc ^dFjuJi,' (d) A ipf^aj, ^ fjrifwfjjJ *?/ a bifwt opif/ thtrdt ii'ifA ftdfdif*/ 
iriapj^lfi chT itwiJ /mifl Nasik, layrr <t 



(f) Brtffjjr fljffj (see 1) 
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FLAT BRONZE AXES FROM JORWE, AHMADNAGAR 

DISTRICT, DECCAN* 

by 

H. 1>. SANKAL[A 

PfoJfs.m qJ and Aueititi fndimi Hhiitfy, Dtaan CaUtge Rrsfarrh [fmimtf, PiHwm 


I Copper and broiizt? obkcts have been rarely toiwid 
hiihcrto bi India, south of ihe Vutdliyas.^ iji fact* 
except for a copper chisel and rwo small rods, one of copper 
and the other of bronze, found ai lirahma^ri,^ now here 
have any copper or bronze objects been found in a cultural 
contexr, ftee from iron and other later antiL^oiries. This 
article announces the discovery at Jonve of six tin bronze 
axes and. a copper bancle. 

Jonve is a small silLage, about S ™lcs iiorch-w^si of 
Sangamiier in Ahniadnagar Distnet. Both rhe village and 
tile town are situated on the river Pravara^ At jorsve, there 
is a low but tairly extensive mound—so extensive^ in lact^ 
that since 1947 the villagers have been living on it. From 
the time of its occupation a number of objects eainc iq light 
in the course of digging the foundation ot houses. These ob¬ 
jects chiefly consist of pottcr\' vessels atid inicroliths. Except 
tor large storage vessels wliicli are iinpaintcd^ though very 
well niade^ otlicr vessek are extremely well baked, thin- 
walled ajid painted with black geometric patterns on a red- 
slipped body (Plate Au). Many of them have spouts, and 
cahnalcd bellies. The spouts have a black band painted 
along their length, or at their month, or at their junction 
with the body of the vessel, (Plate Ar.) 

It is said that the axes described here were found inside 
one of these painted, vessels. Before these wcr' discovered, 
wc had twice explored the area, and collcacd a large 
amount of microlithic materiah including a few- fine fluted 
cores, parallel-sided one-edged and two-edged blades, as 
also qblitiuely blunted blades and lunates. Wc were also 
lucky iti our first trial dig in recovering tlircc complete 
pottery' vessels. 

Excavation later (February. 1^51) at the same site yielded 
similar niaterial: hundreds of sherds of the potters' men¬ 
tioned above, and a few aJsti of large grey urn-Uke vessels. 
The latter have a high flaring rim and a globular b<xly+ 
resembling in shape and even in fabric the ums of Brah- 
tuagiri IB culture.^ However, no complete vc-ssels or any 
copper objects were found in our small-scale excavations. 
These conclusively showed that about eight to nine feet of 
occupation debris had grown up oil the original surfacct 
consisting of greyish black, ac times gravelly, sticky soih 
Though this deposit was divisible into three layers, it all 
belonged culturally to one period. 

Jomc is thus a onc-period site* and tlie axes and the 
bangle which ^vc^c found just before wc scarted ouj dig m 
a painted pot should belong to this^^riodi mosc probably 
to its btcsi phase. The exact dare of this period cannot yet 
be deccrmincd, but its relative position may be indicated. 

At Nasik {izo miles northeast of Bombay) we foimd a 
considerable tjuanticy of painted and ujipaintcd pottery' and 

* Wiih Piaic Amidd iexlf^irt 


microIiEhs in the lowest layer of our trench* This layer is 
five to six feet thick and cocisists of heavv sticky black 
(cotton) soil, k rests on the huge layer of^ river silt and 
gravel forming a terrace of over 60 feet above the bed rock 
on which the water flow's at presenc (Januarsv 15^51). Now 
not only arc the microIiEhs—fluted cores, and short straight 
blades and lunates—identical in ty^pe with those of Jorwe. 
but among the sherds, there is one spouc with a broad 
black band along its length, a cariiiatcd part of a vessel whth 
oblique lines on its side, and other sherds of red W'atc having 
hatel^ed Ehanglcs or rectangles in black. (Plate Ad). 

This black soil layer lies |S feet below five other layers 
md is separated from them by a weathered horizon. Layers 
5 p 4, and even j yield the famous Nonhem Black Polished 
pottery—in all ak sherds—and a large amount of a pottery' 
which is almost identical W'ieIi black and red megalithic 
pottery'. From these and other associated objects, rhese 
layers can be dated to a period betw'een a.i>. 100 and 
300 B.C., when the And bras or the Saiavahanas ruled in the 
region. Layer 6 and its a-ssodated objects, w'hich represent a 
distinct culture^ should be pre-joo and may go as far 
back as 1000 nx. or more. 

The joRveobjeecs^ mcluding the axes^ should thus belong 
to this period. 

With this backgruurid in vicw\ wc can turn to the 
bronze axes (fig. t). In all six w'cre found. Font of these 
(Nos. t-4) arc in the JJccean College Collection, and the 
others (Noi. 5 and 6) are in the collection of the Depart¬ 
ment of Archaeology^ Western Circle, Poona. 4 

The w'cights and measurements of the axes arc as follows: 
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Excepting Nos. t and 2 which arc broken almost m half 
the axes do tioc differ much in size or ixi w'eight. All may be 
described as flat with a section biconvex at me edge, iicarlv 
so towards the butt, but comparatively thick in the middle. 
The ends arc tlms tapering, but more towards the edge 
than at the butt. The sides are straight^ but slightly narrower 
in Nos, 4 and 5, The edge is almost convex, in all cases, but 
In No. 6 looks less so. because it h uneven owing to use. 
There are two large concavidcs in the edge of No. 4. The 
butt end in No. 3 has one comer rounded, w^hile in No. 4 
it is perfectly straight and In No. 5 nearly so. 

All the axes when discovered were covered with a fine 
thin green patina. 
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J^NUA-RV, 1955 


Man 


At the imunce of my fesrmet colleague Dr, G. Dik- 
shit, Messrs B. K. Pathak and M, K, Medhekar of the 
Engineering College, Poona, kindly examined axe No, 3 . 
Microscopic cxatniiiadon and chemical aiiah'^ of this 
piece and of the bangle showed that the axe was cast from 
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molten mecal. It lias t' 7 S per cent- of tin (^avimetfic 
method) and 98-40 per cent, of copper ^olumeiric 
method). They therefore conclude that the axe is a low- 
grade bronze alloy. Though the outside surface is slightly 
oxidized ^md has a thin greenish patina, the freshly cut sur¬ 
face is reddish yellow. 


Nowhcrct except in the Liclus and Baluchistan sites,5 
Ivas'c copper axes been found in a stratificdi contexts A 
study ^ of those hitherto recorded indicates that those 
outside the Indus area are thick-sccrioiicd, ^^nth a narrow 
butt, and a svide blade, while those from die Indus sites 
has^e nearly parallel sides and a thinner scciioiL 

If we now compare the Jorw e axes with those froni these 
two main groups, all w^oiild compare favourably svith ihe 
Indus type, except Jorwc No. 4 . though the avenige thicks 
ness of their section is at least z millimetres more than that 
of the axes in the Indus group. Even Lu ase No. 4 + the sides 
are only sligbtiy narrowed, but not so narrow^as in die 
Chaiihudaro spedincn,7 and the edge is not flaring. Even at 
Mohenjodaro* and Harappa^ there are inscances where the 
edges are flaring ajid sidc^ slightly indented. 

From the extra-Indus Indiau sites, the spccimctiiJ with 
w'hich the Jorwe axes may be compared arc from the U.P. 
sites, particularly those from the districts of Bijnor, Main- 
puri and Bithur published by Vincent Smith and 
Hiraitaud Sastri.^* bi many of these axes, the sides arc 
nearly parallel and the edges convex or crescenticp chough 
in section they may be thicker. 

There b nothing parctciilar to report about the copper 
bangle. Ic is of pure copper, and ring^ike in shape. 

From the liiiuted nature of ihc e\udencc noted above, it 
seems that it is difficult to draw mote definite conclusions 
regarding die age of the various copper axes on die basis 
merely of typology^ For the present it may be said that the 
Jorwe axes belong to a (laie) prehistoric phase, on which 
more light is likely to be shed by the evidence of poticry. 
Already, besides Nasik and Jorwr, identical pottcrv' 
been found near Sbuiar, Kopargaon and Nevasa.^i (all in 
Ahmadnagar District) and Bahai (East Khandesh)**^ 
Everyivhctc it is associated with fluted cores and short 
blades. Particularly sigrtificaiit is their stratigraphieal isi- 
lion. It underlies the Andhra and NBP layers. Thus a 
fairly wide belt of painted pottery and flutcd-core-and- 
blade cultures, cmbraciiig the valleys of the Godavarip 
Pravara and Gima, has emerged since i 950 . This belt may 
be related witli that on the Narmada,*^ in die north, and 
Krishna-Tmigabhadra** on the south. 

jV£?(c4 

» D. H. Goitioti* ‘The Early Use uf Metdi in India and Pakistiin,^ 
/ i^. Anthr^p. Insl., Vol LXXX (l9SO)+ p. 61. 

^ R. E- M. Wheeler. 'Brahmagm and QiandravaUi 1947 / 
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Copper Age Aiitiquitici of the Indian Empire/J- Soc. Bt.wjpu/, 
VoL XI (i9iS). pp 1-6 I'lJtH 1-V. 

The csravaiioji it Bahai wat ^^^nduerted in 1951-5^ by Mr. 
M. Nr Dcsbpande^ Su|XTintcnd?nt, Archajologicil Departnicnc. 
Western Circiet Poona, Through Lis eonnKy I had an opportunity 
to study the materuJ rn as well ai the eoiketioni at Poona. The 
i^bH-rvatiuiis at Neva&a ivenc also made by hirn= The Kopargapn 
tiiids ate pa.n]y with him, partly ui the r>cran Colk^fc. 


n One of the ridiest dees here is NavcL Toli, opposite N^tahwar 
M The hichcita welJ-knowTi site h BraJiniagiri^ but surfiee collcc- 
[ions arc made ftona many other sim. 

B^tcavarioni at Navdi Toll (i95i“^3) Nevada (1954-5 S) 
ha‘^e more than contltTned this cKpcctarion- Technologically the 
microhchk industry h idenrical at all the three sites, whentas at 
Nevasa were found, in addition, polished stone axes, hictuding two 
workshops, and four uni burials of Brahenagiri IB ty'pe. 


AN EXAMPLE OF A ‘MIXED^ SYSTEM OF DESCENT AND 

INHERITANCE 

by 

BARBARA E. WARD, M.A. 


2 According to the data presented by SpLccIi' the systems 
of descent and iiilicritancc practised by die Ewc-speok- 
iii^ people of the sokidiem parts of Togoiand ana the 
soWi-castcm Gold Coast are striedy pairilinc^jh a man 
following Im fatherV linkage and inheriting his father's 
property. The data g:ivcn by Wt-stermann^- however, 
prtrsenc a somewhat more conmsed picture, indicaEuig that 
ill at least two Ewe groups, the Glid)! and Anglo^ there 
arc differenc rules for the inheritance of personal property 
wEich soggest a certain superficial reseinhlancc bccwwn 
these people and the Yafcci of tile Cross Kiver as Jeseribed 
by FordcJ 

" Aniuiig bodi tlic Glidyi and the Anglo personaJ propert)" 
(i.e. property acquired by a mart s own efforts^ such as land 
cleared by him from previously unclaimed bush) as distuict 
fiotn properrj' rights acquired simply by virtue of hb 
meinbcisliip of a particular patrilrncagc, is transmitted 
through the maccmal linci a man's heir being his siscer's 
sot. I At the same time both groups have a sv^siem of patri- 
lineages; the matrilineal bond docs not form the nejcus of a 
corporate group and there arc therefore no co-existing 
matrilineages as among the Yako. Lirieage land remains in 
the hands of the pat^iiieagc as a whoJc, each nicmber 
having the right of access to it during his lifetime in the 
ordinary' way. Thus ir appears chat the Clidvi and Anglo 
svstenis of diicent and inheritance provide examples of the 
'tew exceptions* to the general rule diat the 'transmission 
of ptopert)' follow's the same line as the traiLsmission of 
Status' suggested by RadclifFc^Brown,^ 

From this incoiissstency bctiivccn the rules of descent ajid 
inheritance diere lollow certain consequences. Every' 
tiiember of an Ewe lineage has the right 10 farm freely on 
lineage land provided that he or she does not trespass on the 
rights of other members, and no member cm establish ex¬ 
clusive rights 10 ajiv portion of the lineage land. The feeling 
diat this whole category of land is a sacred trust handed 
down from the anecstots is verj^ strongs so that alienation by 
sale or mortgai^c is verv' rare i as Westermann s chief in- 
formanCt Boniiacius Fob, remarked: Our lineage land 
belongs to our whole lineage as its heritage i such land will 
be sold by nobodvi it belongs to everybody. 5 If^ however^ 
there is some particularly severe economic crisis which has 
caused the whole lineage to suffer* Lineage land cm be sold 


provided chat the consent of all the members be obtained. 
But this, as Spicth points out,* would only occur as a last 
resort—in the old days it would have been the indebted 
metnbers thcntsclves, rather than the land, who were 
pavsTicd or sold. Foli himself suggested that there were de¬ 
ferences in die frequency' of such alieiiations between die 
coastal areas of Ewclaiidt such as his own Glidyi, where land 
was short, and the inland districts where there was no such 
pressure of popul4tion4? Accorditig to hint the tendency 
towards the inaividualization of land righrs was also much 
less advanced inland (at least in his da)% about 50 years ago) 
dian near the coast, and for the same reason. 

Now it is well known that the increased individualiza¬ 
tion of land rights is not necessarily connected solely w ids 
ressure upon land resources for the needs oi subsisEeticc% 
ot is often eoimected w'ith the existence of trec^^onie 
crops, especially if these arc of economic value. The 
example of neighbouring Ashanti may be quoted here; 
until the establishment ot the cocoa industrj' at the begin¬ 
ning of this century individually held land rights w'ctc tare 
m Ashmti, most of the eidiivated land being lineage land, 
worked for food crops on the sv'stqin of so-called shifting 
cuhivatioii essentially similar to that followed in Ewcland^ 
Bus the introduction of 'orchaid* trees which might oc¬ 
cupy die same tract of land for 20 years and moie, and 
w'liich brought in an mnual cash income* led to marked 
cltanges. A cocoa farm in Ashanti b usually made in pre¬ 
viously uncleared btvsh by an individual with the help of his 
close relacivcs by birdi and marriage. The cocoa is thus 
individually owmed propeit)', and although it may be 
jointly owned by a group of siblings it is never lineage 
propertv^ to begin wiili. being so, the Ic^^ rxdes w hidi 
apply to all property acquired by a man s own efforts 
apply to ii: alieiiarion bv sale or mortgage is not subject to 
lineage control and gifts (by presentation or testaiiicnc) 
can be made* ouciide the ordinarv' rules of inlieritance. [f no 
will is made, then such property is mherited within the close 
range of Idii, descendanTS of tlic deceased^s owii mother 
(the Ashanti, of course, follow a matrilineal s^^'Stem). Over 
a period of time, then, the control of cocoa in Ashanti may 
lake one of tw'o courses: it is possible for it to remain out¬ 
ride lineage ownerslrip, chaugiiig hands through sale, 
niorcgagc, gift or icstamentary disposition. When thii 
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hippciWp thcu. owing to the sciiii-pcmiancni iiaitire ot 
COCOA 3i a tree crop, liierc is a tcnocnc)- for die laud in 
which it is planteJ similarly to rennin outside lineage 
control; 'individualizatioTr lakes place* On. the oiher 
hand, the cocoa [and the land) may deiiccnd maErilnieally 
to the close kin of the deceased md in the nexi gcjicration 
be handed on again according to the ordinary rides of 
mairilincal inheriunce. thus becoming lineage property in 
lime. Few cocoa farms in Asliaiiri have yet existed for mote 
than about half a Ufctiine, and although at present it seems 
likely that the former process will triumph, k is too early in 
predia which of these two tendencies wil I fmaUy prevail*’ 

In EweLmd the sptem of o^-vnership ot tree crop seems 
to have a considerably longer history. Spicthl^ describes 
the importance of oil palms in Ho, and quotes his iii- 
formants as saying that a palm grove 'never dies/ Palms 
were cither found growing wild or dcliberarcly cultivated* 
A wise farmer cultivaied palms not only on land cleared by 
himself from virgin forest, co which he had a personal 
claim, but also on hk portion of the lineage land, ft 
appears that the rules applied to palm trees in Ho were 
similar to those applied to cocoa in Ashanti—the trees be¬ 
longed to the cultivator to alienate or dispose ot as he would. 
lE however, they were allowed to follosv the ordinary rules 
of (in this case patrilineal) inheritance DbEaining in Ho, then 
in the course of time palm groves would become lineage 
property^ and inslicuabic. This seems to have been the 
trequenr, possibly usual occurrence, for Spieth and his 
Lnfornjants several cinies niention * ancestral palm land' 
(‘rcjjiijidciv^) and describe its adniinktration as siniibr to 
that of ordinary lineage property (Vo^feuurir). 

After the digre^ion we can return to die sicuatioii in 
*Anglo and GUdyi. We have seen that in both these Ewx 
groups personal property does not follow^ the patrilineal 
line, which is the line of descent^ but k transmitted tnatri- 
lineally. Palm groves, then, cannot become the property of 
the patrilincage, but continue co be handed on inatriiineally. 
This wdll also be true of all land cleared by a man's own 
personal effort, unless, piesuniably, he chooses to wdU or 
give it to sotne patrilineal successor. In these drcmnstanccs 
the possibility' of ^breakhig up^ Uncage estates* and the so- 
called * increased individual iaation" are obvious enough, 
and it is likely that it svas this rule of mandlineal bi]ieriiatu;c 
ill a patrilhn^ descent system, as much as the actual pres¬ 
sure on land, which was responsible for the individualiza¬ 
tion which Wcstcrmaiink infbriuaiit remarked. 

There is evidence that borh Glidvi and Anglo people 
attempt to deal wdth this problem cf land division by the 
careful regulation of marriage* The Glidyi practise rigid 
clan exogamy, but some Glidyi clans follow^ a sptem ol 
bride exchange. Two clans make a compact {Westcrinaiin'^s 
account*® suggests a-deliberate transaction) so that a 
marriage between a son oi clan A and a daughter of clan B 
is * cancelled out* later on by a marriage between a son of 
dan B and a daughter of clan A, and so on. it appears dsit 
the Anglo have rather a different solution. Though not com¬ 
pulsory, marriage within the dan is said certainly to be en¬ 
joined. Discussions with Anglo informants in London p how ¬ 
ever, have made it quite clear that this docs not extend to 


marriage within the lineage. Each Anglo clan may comprise 
Several lincagcSi kiiow'n usually each by its own 'family 
iiatuc' wiiich is traiisnuttcd from fatlier to child and used 
precisely as an English surname. Marriage between bearers 
of the same snmamc is forbidden^ but marria^^ between 
members of the same dan but different tamily names is 
encouraged. Cross-cousin marriage is considered good^ but 
between first cousins it is often said to be 'too dose'^ aivd 
second-cousin niatriages are therefore 'better.* Frcqtteiuly 
lineages of the same dan enter into marriage compacts like 
those describLd for the Glidyi^ for the purpose of exchange 
niartiagc. Marriage within dK cbn is not obltgacoryp and 
marriage compacts may be made betw^een niember lineages 
ofdiffcrenc dam with the result that dscre is a network of 
kinship links across the dan ^ boundaries' w^hich strict endi>- 
gamy would make ngid. 

Tlie effect of following these marriage preferences ivould, 
in both groupSt be to keep rights, luieage and pcrsDual, 
within as uarrusv a range as possible w'hjlc avoiding lineage 
endogamy. The existence of clan endogamy in West 
Africa kp however^ so exceptional as to rake doubts as co 
che complete validity of the exktuig literal)' niaterial: 
further field research is necessary. 

The combination of patrir-Jcsccnt wach matrbinhcriiancc 
throw's light on whar appears at first sight to be a curious 
piece of Inibrmation given by WcsEcrmami concerning 
pawning,* * The custom of pawning kin^ or handing them 
over as security for loans, hjs now been abolished by law, 
but in the old days it was common all along die Guinea 
Coast. Ill Glidyi a man had the right to pawn (in this 
order): (i) hk sister's children, (a) hk own childrait hut 
only widi die consent of their mother's brother and if they 
were willing to go, (j) himself [4) a married sister (this 
case is rather special as the woman would stand as sccurit)' 
for a loan from her owm husband), (5) a slave. Ae first 
right diLs is an unexpected sclccEion ; a man goes outside his 
own lineage for a pawn as a rule, and hk ovsii chitdrciu 
who arc only a second choice, catmoE be pawned without 
the consent of their mdtlier^s brother. On the otlier liand, 
a coiirideratioit of the rules of inheritance show^ diat die 
immediate pawns on thk Glidyi list are just those people 
who would inherit the pawner's personal property (if he 
had any) on his dcadi. Tlicy w^ould also inherit hk debts, 
which are iticluded in the category^ of individual property 
acquired by a man's own efforts. Westermann quotes in¬ 
formants from odier Ew'e groups In w'hieh individual 
property is inherited by the sons or patrilineal kin of the 
deceased* and matriJateral rclaEivcs have no eiaim ; in these 
groups, too, an individual's debts are inherited by these 
heirs of his personal property. There is no written cvidencct 
and unfortunately 1 omitted to enquire into this matter 
when m Bweland in 1946^ but it is my suggestion that Iti 
these groups a man w'ould not have had the services of any 
inatriiatcral kin as pawiiSp not w'ould he have required the 
consenc of his wife's brother before he could pawn hk ow n 
children. 

Finally, iE k interesting to note the svay Iti w'htch the 
traditional Anglo theory of procreation fits in widi ilik 
'mixed* sy'stcm ofpatri-descent and matri-inhcritance. The 
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belief is that both pitetiLS contribute similarly and in 
equal proportion to the creation of their child. There is a 
saying to the effect that a child iias rwo arms, they arc the 
same, and one comes from chc mother^ the other from the 
father* It is perhaps worth mentioning that tins theory was 
told to me by an educated Anglo who at once went on to use 
it lo rationalize the mixed system of descent and iiihcritanec 
followed by her own people. 

«J, Spiech^ DiV Ehv Siammr,. Berlin* p 4 jj 4 >i. 


' D. WciEermann, jPiV Cllidyt Ewe tfj Berlin, ipji, 

(TKe njf in 'Anglo ^ ii pmnounccti as in * singer Eo,) 

3 D. Fordcp LJmor,' AnKf^ Amhfup., Vol. XLI (l935)t 

PP ^* 3 ^ . . . . , 

* R.adclifltvBroYtTip * Piitnlincai ind MatrOirml Succ-Hsion* 
ljin> Rfinew, Vol. XX (1935)- 
i Wesrermaiui, ffp* fi^, p. ^73. 

^ Spicth, rr^-tp- 111. 

: Wesfermanp op. at., pp. 

** M- fanci. 'TIm Ashanti Serial Survey : A Prciimiairy Report/ 
J, R^iodri-jLrWrt^iJlc'nr Vol. VI (194^)' 

^ Spicih* op. mlr.^ pp. illy 111 * 113 * nfl, taj, 136 - 362 . 

*“ WestCTmaiin^ ^p^ pp^ and 136. 

** Kfjdcm., pp, a66+ 2Bfi. 
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Neville Jones J iftSp-l9S4 

It b v^'idi profound regrec diat wc have to record die death 

3 of Df-Nevdlc Jones, die wdl-kno\^Ti Rhodesian arcliM]o“ 

gist. He died after short ilbess on 24 October m Bulawayo 
at the age of 74, mJ is buried at Hope Founiain* which he loved 
so well. His denith has severed the last link tvith the early pioneer 
w'ork on the prehistory of rhe Rhodcsias. 

Neville Jones was botn in London on S July, i8So, and w^as 
educated at Dulwich College and the Yorkshire United College at 
Bradford After serving for three years as asastant Home Sccrctaiv' 
of the London Missionary^ Society^ he w'cnt to Southern Rhodesia 
in i^iaasamisBOtiaryac Hope Fountiain Mission, near Dubwayo. 
He rose to become Siipctintctideni of the Mission, and in 191IS 
founded the Hope Fountain Native Girls* [fisbnition. 

His interest in prehistory' long antedated his anis'al in scnithem 
Africa. As a small boy he was keenly interested in ecolog\' and 
uied to spend his holklayi collectmg fossili in me south of 
England. It wtis on one of these occasions,, he said, due he piciced 
up in a gravel pit his first handaxe^ and his lifelong interest in 
preliistory started from that momctii* Wlien he first arrived in 
RlsodcsJa he found thaCp apart from a few implcincnts picked up 
at the Victoria Fails a year or rw^o before, nothing was known ot 
the Stone Age succesaon there, or even whether Palaeolithic man 
had ever cxhiod in those parts. This was so discouraging to him 
lliat he was almost persuaded to take up entomology as 2 more 
fmitfbl field for research. As he travelled his district on foot or 
with mule and Cape cart, however^ he soon began to find an 
abundance of prehistoric material in the form ot stone implemcTits 
and of cave pamdng:; m tlie so-called Budiniali caves ot the Malcn- 
pos hilL He discoveied the now wTll-known cave at Bambata, 
and with Dr. George Arnold carried out in 1918 the fim excava¬ 
tion of a Stone Age deposit in Rhodeda. 

From then on be set about discovenng and estabbsliing the 
Stone Age succession in Sonihem Rhodesia, and how well he 
succeeded in doing this can be seen from liis latest and most com¬ 
prehensive book The Prehishvy of SQuihern RWena* published in 
1949, a year after be liad refired* This book b the standard work 
on the PaLrolithic in the Colony, and the magnitude of his 
achievement is all the more remarkjble when wc realize that he 
vi'is entirely icIP-trained. Although he enjoyed the fricndstiip 
of many well-known prehistorians, human pahconiologists and 
geologists, he was for manv' years a lone worfccT, and imtil 193^ 
his archiological work had' to take second place to his work a.s a 
missionary'. 

In 191K he discovered smeified deposits containing Fauresmith 
and Middle Stone Age implements in the banks of the dry Hafts 
River at Taung in the No rthern port of the Cape Ff5>vince and in 


1919 he wrote his first paper on these finds. Thereafter, hb name is 
associated with a number of carefully prepared pspen setting out 
the results of hb investigarions during the following 36 years. Tn 
1927 he produced hb first book* The itt Rhodesh^ which 

had the effect of directing the attention of arefwologists to 
Southern Rhodesia as a fruitful field for future research* and re¬ 
sulted in the setting-up by the British Assoriarion in 1929 of the 
Rhodesian Atchroioeical Expedidon. In 19^7 also he was elected 
President of iJle South African Association for the Advancement 
of Sdcncep and in bis address he showed clcaiLy his apprecution of 
the problems confronting arcb^ologuts at that time when he laid: 
'll behoves us, however, to remember that wc arc as yet only at 
the beginning, and the greatest riddles lie before la. There are pit- 
falls and Craps all along me road into w'hich some of itt {I speak for 
have fallen, but it has been for our soufs good. They have 
been faJls upward rather than downworci . *.' And he went on to 
predict wlui with his assistance has since been >0 very^ fully d(v 
monstrated, that South Africa would one day make a substantial 
contribution to die sum of knowledge of efic past history of the 
hninan race. 

Those who have succeeded him are indeed forrimarc that he 
brought to each new problem ao objectiv'c and unbiased mind« nn^ 
inhibited by preconceived ideas on cultural connexions and 
licatioin In hb trcatmcni of die still enigmatic ^Hope Foimtain 
Culture' problcmp and of dtc alsodatiun of core and flake elements 
in hb Batnbata Culture^ to take but two instances, he gives tu the 
plain facts as he foLuid them and never confuses the issue by false 
selecriv'cncss. His excavations at Banibato, Nsw'atugi and other 
caves in the Matopos hilk, and hb work in collaboration with Dr, 
G. Bond and Mr. R. F. H. Summers at Sawmills, Lydiatc, Loc- 
hard, Khami and Bumbusi, arc his best knowm field researches. He 
also conducted the first yat'i excavations at Mapmigubwe in the 
northern Transvaal. 

In 19^6 Neville Jones was appointed to the staff of the National 
Museum of Sisuthcrn Rhodesia as Keeper of the Department of 
Antiquities. Hb own extensive Stone Age coHectiom, which he 
Iiad presented to the Museum in 19J2, formed the bosb for the 
Museum^ archeological exhibits* and during the time that he was 
Keeper be built up very extensive national collections illustrating 
dsc nistoty' of man in the Colony firom the early Flcistocffte, 
through Bantu material culture^ to the present day. 

Dr. Neville Jones w^ aUo the moving spirit behind the forma¬ 
tion of the Sonthem Rhodesia Nadonal Monuments Commission, 
and was its SecFetaiyv and later its Chairmanp until a year or tw^o 
before his death. Noi a few of the sites hi Marabclcland now 

rorected by the Commission were discos'cred and excavated by 
irn. 
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He was awarded the O.B.E. for liis vef)' ccrtsiderable eonmbu- 
cion (* the knowledf^e of the prehistory of Rhodesa, and in 1951 
iHc Univccsity of ibc Wirwaicnraud conferred upon him an 
hononiy* doaorafe in rtcognition of his lifcV work. same 
year he was eiected President of the Sonih Africm ArehMlogical 
Society. 

Although he had retired he never lost his interest in djc pre¬ 
historic research which he had sraried in the Colony^ and he was 
always ready and happy to discuss fresh problems with those who 
were carrying on dm work. One of his last acts shortly before his 
death was to disetiss with his eolleagucs Tka £A'mrjji3ii Cufir^twfc 


fitr Svmthm RWejstt, to be used at the Third Pan-Afriean Con¬ 
gress on Prchiitors' which meets in the Rhodeiias in July, 

His prckfound tnowIrdEc of the African and Ms wAy% His 
methodical fieldwork^ and nis kindly and unassuming personality, 
endeared him gfeatty 10 alf both African and Europe^p who bad 
the privilege of working with himandeKpedendng Ms friendship. 
His death leaves a gap that for many of us, not only in Rhodesia 
but much furdiCT imcld^ will be very' bard to frllp and our deepest 
sympathy goo out to Ids tltree children and partiailarly to his 
widow* who shared with him so mmy of the triab and troubles of 
the early freldwoik in Ritodcaij. J. DESMOND CLA RK 
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Rcfsorts of the Ancient Mining and Metallurgy Com- 
miltoo: Analyses nf Three CooHoencal Axes and of 
^ Specimens of Irish Ores. By ff. H. 

F-S.A.t Ckamnan ike Commiwce. With a 
* text md lisiee tMts 

In accordance with the policy of gradually obtaining anaU-scS of 
all metal axes in the Eoiough of New'burv Museum collections, 
Mr, W* F* Bennett has very kindly fumisficd the given 
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{Firnntf} 

{Nimes] 

Muiseun No. 

OA 59 

OA m 

OA 64 



< 0-06 

< 0-06 

Gtf/d , 

< 0 'Oj 



Zr«f 

<o-jj 

< 0-15 

< 0 't j 

Cadmium 

< 0-02 

< 0-02 

<0 02 

/UmAJiiium 


<0015 

< 0-01 i 

Tfn 

0^1 

6 

S 

Lead 

OM 

0-6 


A/senit . 

<Q 05 

005 

0-25 

Arjriflwwy 

<0-1 

0 1 

0-12 

BimiturJi 

<025 

<0'1 

<0'1 

Mc^yMfTuiFij * 

<0-02 

<0-02 

<0-02 

Aldufenrrc 

<0*01 

<002 

<0-02 

/frtM 

<005 



. 

< 0-25 

<0'07 

<0-07 

jVkicfl , 

<007 

0'4 

0-4 

Siiktm * 

0-4 

<0-04 

0 04 

Ca/ciinn * * 

<0-25 

<0’is 

<0-15 

Sttaiiliutn 

<0*01 

0-04 

<0-03 

Barium . 

<0'O3 

<0-02 

<0-02 

TTruniviu 

<0'1 

<005 

<0-03 

VanadiuNt 

<0-1 

<003 

<o-oj 


<0*02 

< 0-03 

<0-02 

Tun^jrru 

< 0-35 

<0-1 

<0-1 

BfryHium 

<0'I 

<0’O4 

< 0-04 

Chfimthm 

< 0 'a 5 

<007 

<0-07 


AHfij^rrt fn lAr isfi/f ari rxpres^ dj petimlagirt. 


Cofictming the asic from Nimes, No, OA Dr. Helmut 
OtCD, Sc. Nat. Physiker* Leuna, has kindly conmbured the 
following note: 

Tlie analysis of the axe fioni Nimes gives an unusual com- 
pontion. In Ronian timei many coliis were made from similar 
mcfal, af the analysei of Comailtc* Philh|n, Bibra, and others 



Fjg. i\ three continental axes 

Flat Axf/mn UiAy, TArifFitirr left} ; jodtered Axt 

/fffrti Ewnrej NImn {i^p ; sedeettd Axtjfcm Fic7rmT 

Dffluw Mrr. M. E. Cer^ Afhrflelcdir Museum^ Os^ti 

show. For the produedou of coins* the use of such metaJ is to be 
explained by the fact thar the coins are not put to severe service. 
For Domial objcctf of use, the metal is, luu^ less mited. How¬ 
ever* in spite of thh w'c fiud a w'hole series of similar metallic 
analyses in the titcratiiire. Of these* 1 have given sonic iti the 
aceompanying table (soc Table II). tnclumng a numbed of 
socketed axes* some with a similar composttkm. 1 alio know of 
isolated analyses from Egypt and Asb. 

Of the prf^ucrion of such alloys one can but littie. Lead 

bronzes with such high kad content are quite unusual. It 
appears probable to me that they are to be accounted for by the 
additidn ofkad gkiiE, or of lead wfiich has been smelted from 
this mmcralr The contenr of stiver* nickel, anenic, antimony* 
bismuth and zinc, would point to the addition of lead glaiiL 
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Anaiyscs aviiliblc to mt Item the Luermmre for vorioui crude 
leads Irom BclgiT4TTtt Mechemicli, the Harz> Hungary, and 
Laurion, have similar impuricies in a like degree in the 
from Nimei. Uiafoitunately, I cannot as yet laml my analyses of 
lead as a metiliurgical product from France. Other lead ores do 
nor come into ihc question since the quamity of tungstein 
vanadium, chromiimi, etC-^ ii too small. 


Table II 
Oi S» 


Pb Ft 


Oihm 


}^20 J9'90 
54‘2B 0-S5 43 00 


Chiaaigtie-Chiuvct, 

.dntfJyjfj dif hKnz€i wtocfe# 

IMp^itirvni dc la CAdr- 
cwle^RuffcC, 19 ^ 1 : 

210 (P/fWtw/flMrh 

Sotkftcd^c 

ill Finistht {Pimmhtif)t 
Sixkctrd axe 

209 Fiiu^he {Ciohars, 

Cameei), Soikattd axe 6-30 28-00 Tratt 

22^ Matilts^ S<Kkctfd Axc 66'93 9-5^ 23’23 T>4ife 
Vhteif Soekeifd dxt 

199 Cher (Peiit Ki/dtfe)p 
Swprd 

(74 Durenre (CatiKtiedt 
Fifrtijf), Ring 


Muspratt, Tech. Chtmie, 
VoL IV, Bnmswsck, 1893: 
Meroi^iit^ian Brfw^e 
{analyxd &y GiVflrdiJt) 
van FeUciibcrg, ‘Analywi 
von auEikai BrtiTLien/ 
Af/jf, tiijturf, Cti. Bern, 
l8do: 

5 F/ddfc, nSirtdf l^f&ped'- 
si^ctrd fliee 

92 Afti^fcn ftJClerJ 

(( 4 k) 

90 Ka^iBthtma 
Biurlrlc 

J97 Mnfi near Brnic* Foci 
flf j/dtur 

Reiiigla^ Chern. TsyAhi?- 
fegie dtr Legittungett, 
Lcipdgfc J9i9t 

^didbuigi, Brcfiec 
Hungary^ Chisel 
{malysed by Lec^lrd) 

KnyzanJcicwiac, Cltcm. 
UiiJers. Sihiifti^tt. Brmzf:^ 
fiifidf der Lalhie~Ztii, 


Zri 0-10 


On die two axes^ OA 59 from Italy and OA 6 j from Austria p 
Professor Richard Piraotti makes the following commenrs: 

The socketed bmnae axe (OA is undoubtedly of Htm- 
girian pcnvcnance. This eoncliision derives from ihe elongated 
peaked rim typical for nidi axes from sonrlwastcni Europe. 
The condtiiJon is supported try the spertrographic analyi^ 
showing O’ l per cent, ofantimcniy. The dat axe from Tarquinia 
is a common Central Emopem type of which the pf ovcnaiice 
cannot be deddedp bur the fact of 005 per cent, gold permits 
the assumption that it was mamuifactuteri in Siebmhurgia. 

Professor Pitriooi is of the opinion dut the elcmcots Cd^ 

Afii, Si, Cfl, Sf, BiJt Ti, V, and Mg arc not decisive for the origin 
of the raw matcrkl of the two axes. 

It is very sadsfactory to the Museum to have these axel properly 
document. As Dr. Otto's discussion shows, the French axes 
rxise variotB points of interest; anjl>*5es of French axes are by no 
means numerous and it is to be hop^ thau in the course of Dmc, 
we shall have an opportunity to mcrease our Kwty knowledge of 
this aspect of early European mcUiUurgy+ 







Table III. resuit* OF iPEcmqciAFsuc anali^is of isish native 

TO'Ti 

8’01 

2[‘JJ 


Ni 0-13 



ClOrVERS ANU MAl.ACHn^ 


6666 

7"8o 

SjnW 





B-M* JiJJ 3 

B.M. 36463 

B-M. 91539 

Liiffjf 0/ 





Atrati Mew 

IFisfc^Dr^ 

Limerirlf 

(Mfi/orAi^e) 




Dtieciioft 
if any 
<0-0002 






sh 

1 i- 

n.fl. 

ftJ. 

nA* 

45 1 

140 

4011 



As 

■ * 

0-002 

fiA 

0^002 

<O-002 



Be 

. 

D-0003 

0’eoo3 

0-0006 







Ce 


Fi.d. 

n.d 

O-OODT 

<0’O00J 






Fr 

. 

> 0^5 

>0-03 

>0-03 


















Ph 


0-0003 

O'OOOiJ 

> 0‘*5 


65-05 

4-91 

39 -iS 

a%6 





n.d. 

C^J) 





P 

_ 

nA 

n.d. 

<0-005 

6977 

7-19 

22-81 

O-IO 

Ni 0-13 

Si 

_ 

003 

f/. <0-005 

0-05 






Mn 

* I 

ii.df. 

n.d. 

nA. 

<0-001 

70-70 

7-47 

2l’++ 

0-17 

Co-{-Mn 

Ni 

4 1 

o^oooi 

n.d. 


<0-0001 





0-22 

Ag 


0-D05 

O’OOJ 

Ir. <0-001 







Sn 

■p 

Fl.ff. 

tfrd, 

nJ. 

<0’000j 

68-63 

6-77 

24-46 

0 13 

Ag 0-02 

Zfj 


nair 

nA. 

O-I 

<0’CQI 






Tr 

-. i 

ri.ef. 

nA, 

n.flr 

<0’O0I 






Ai 

k fr 

prfscitl 

n.d. 

prfiffif 









(—o-oi) 

nA. 

(^05) 


73-96 

1 37 

Z 4 *r 7 



Mg 

. 

present 

pre^it 







(■^O'&i) 


(■^■05) 


71-44 

5-74 

23 04 

0*17 


All figffics art peritntages. 

Tlie /4Ut ielwmi ^ ihe Ijhle indicdcs lAr 


iimif ef detettim by fbe ^ iftr riementi in qatsfim, 

p/cbdbly >=rfme dhei. n-d,*itef drJccfrd. <=1 ^cm than 


Posen, 1909T 

Ghfbidjre (Graiv 17^)* 

F/demenf e/Wb 67-48 4 0+ * Ag+Ni^ 

0’2I 

AfirtiJiw^cFF, Bfh fhdin 66 - 3 S 9^34 22-69 t-ji Cp 0-iS 

Let us revert to the celt from Le Puy, Haute Loire, France 
(Ntwburj^ Museum No. OA 57), which was published in Man. 
T953, 150^ with analysis and rcptJriby Professor Thompson. This 
celt has the substantial silver content of about two to three per c®t. 
Dr. Otto informs me that he would classify this mepl as belonging 
to bis Table 6d (Silver—Nickel—Antimony) (lec Otto and 
Witter. Hfmdhtifh Ar dliestni vtngesikifhltifhttt AfcltfWur^iir in 
AlhlcJciim-jMp Leipzigp 193 z), and perlupl also to Table 42 (Silver 
Antimony)^ The following anaiyses of Ortons Table Su are alio 
similar: 159, FrantcnThal; i60p Hcrcinghausiii; T^ip Gefsrungen; 
l6j, Eschollbrucken. 


ANALYSE Of COPPER OfcES 

As was tiressed by dve Dqjuty Cbaiiman. Mr. K, J, CasCi in his 
review of tW latest analyses ofcclis and halberds (Man, 1954, ai), 
work must proceed upon the problem of the composition and 
distribudem of the various copper ore* and native coppers. 
Through the kindness of the British Museum (Natural Htstory}^. 
we have been able to examine die following specimens: 

BrM. 55553^ Native copper from Arran Moorp Aran bland, 
Co. Donegal. 

B.M. 36463. Native copper from COi Waterford^ 

B.M^ 91539^ Malachite from Co. Limerick. 

Df. E. Voccp MetalEurgbc to the Copper I^tvdopment A*soda- 
tion, very kindly arranged with the British Non-Fcrrotts Metals 
Research Assodadoti for the necessary anal™ to be carried out. 
Tile faults arc given in Tabic 111. These analyses should be read in 
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conjunction with those pnblisfccti by the 0™niittcc in Man 
1948^ 17, It will be noticed that we again find the native coppers to 
be exceedingly pure m composition, with the cxccpricm of iron, 
which h JO common that it cannot be regarded ai a key dement. 


The inalachtK from Co- Limerick is also decidedly pure but even 
when smelted it could most probably be dbtuagnbncd from die 
native coppers by reason of its very much greater conDcnE of lead, 
and of its line eonteiiE of o-i per cent^ 


SHORTER. NOTES 


The Rh Stood Groups among the Gr«k Poputation. By 

Of, G, Paitf’oi^i iirtJ Mrs. Af. Pdi'/dfw. Sthm)} ef 

^ Data on the ficijucticy of the JLfc-po^itivc and RA-nega- 
tivc blood groups among die Greeks Inve already been published 
bv the authors* and by Papageorgioti and Marh^ but the numbm 
of rests with more dian one RA scrum hitherto reported have been 
very imaJh Choremis, Ikin^ Lekmann* Mourant and Zannost 
tested 110* Dunsford^ 31^* and Chorcmil et also tested 9I> of the 
rather isolated and olbcrwisc imnsual population of Pctromagoula* 
Ir has therefore seeitied worth while 10 carry out aJid publish the 
resutrs of tests with three sera, and anti-D and anti-fi on 

578 Greeb. The results are given in the tables. 


Tabu I tiee mi DLDDr> cbol-ps of the oK£Exs 


Phrmtypf 

Nu^PiAfr 

OAjfjs'cd 

Ohxrvfd 

Frc^ttrtify 

Exptifed 

Nitmhrr 

ExpfTiUd 

CDrf . 

. 36J 

O’OJIS 

o-6aoi 

34<^9 

CDE . 

37 

0^0640 

0-10.^3 

608 

€<DE 

66 

0-1142 

0-0736 

43-7 

rrDte 

, 21 

0*0363 

□-0432 

24‘9 

£cdd^ 

61 

0^1055 

01254 

72-5 

Cddff . 

. 11 

0^0190 

O-Dt^O 

IT-O 

{(ddE 

17 

O-D294 

0-0294 

17-0 

CddF- - 

0 

O^OOCXI 

0 0030 

1-2 

TtJffli 

. 578 

051999 

t-OOOQ 

5780 


TabLH II- rJIROMOSOME 


CZ>{Rj) * 

. n-43io 

{ DE [ Rt ) ^ 

0-0731 

- 

. 0-0564 

idp*{r) 

. 0-3341 

QktR') ■ 

. 0-0259 

ftffifR') , 

i 0 0393 


* 0-9998 


The perccntaBc of RA-negatives found is Mmewhat higher than 
that recorded in previous investigations; it is pvaible rhat soinc of 
the RA-ncgativei would, on special tesdng, have proved 10 possess 
the /3" antigen. The fretjnency of fi^positivijs is lower dun in pri> 
\ious surveys. The reiuln of testing 41 blood specimens from 
North Epirus were studied separately* but the diJfercnccs from the 
main series were found not to be stadstkally sigaificant on this 
small number. We hope, however, that we shall \x able in die near 
future Ko exatnitie a larccr number from that region. 

We should like to diank Dr. Ada C. Koped of the Nuffield 
Blood Group Centre of die Royal Anthropological [nstiEutc for 
sutudcal assistance. 

JVofei 

'* G. E. Paiigaloi, M. Pavbtmi ajid M, Rousiou. " Quelquef 
obscrvatiosii sur la fV6qiiencc del groupes B, O et RA eu Gr^ct/ 
Sufljf, VoL XXn pp. t 53 f 

* S. p3pagi:oigltHi aud 1 . Maiii personal eommuineaticm, 
quoted by A. E. Mourant f The Lhstribuiioii of the Human Ulood 
Groupsv* Oxford fD!aclcwdl>, 1954)^ 

1 C- ChoTcmts, Etiaaberh W. Ikiu, H- Lehmann» A+ E- Mtniraiit 


and Leda ZanmM^ *SickEe-Ccll Trait and Blood Groups in Grecccp* 

Ldiare^ VdI. It (i 953 )p pp. 909 - 11 . 

4 [. Dunsford, pmoual conuuunieadoin i 9 Sh quoted by Mourant 

(op. 

s C. Chorcniii, cl aL pcijonal eommuiiicatioji, 19j 3+ quoted by 
Mourant {i^p. rfL), 

Multipie-Stem Pipe Bowls. By Dk Af D. 

[ fitwcTsiiy c/ th- HYfui'dnwanJ* Jahmrtrshur^. a iifxf 

Kean (iny* Attihr^^o. Imt., VoL XII (jS&z), pp> iSt-aSy) 
drew attetidon to a collection of about 2,000 objects from 
Haywood County, North Carolina, in the cross chain of moun^ 
tiiuj, between the Blue Ridge and the Alleghaiiics: * About one- 
lulfare m pottery^ or micaceous schist, the ^eat bulk of die rest in 
sn^tite, or soapstone, a material abrjunding in the district. . . . The 
human figurci are nearly all of a unifoml type, icound, regukr, 
though somewhat dat feacuresn tomlly distinct from die ordiiiajy 
Indian ,,, All are invariably clothed in a close-fitting, well made 
garment, teaching from the Deck to the feet, ... The second cate- 
gory' comprises numeroiis household utensils . . . die pipes are 
evidently made to be smoked in common, being pierced for two, 
four or even dghr stems, while the bowl bcfeases in size with the 
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EiG. I. PIPE BOWLS FBQM Till IBO OF AGO LERI 

number of scctti^ for which it is adapted_These carvings present 

the noteworthy peodiarity that, whatever be the subject... all 
alike am invariably made to stand firmly on one end. This might 
point to the use of shelves or stands in the houses of the people by 
whom they were executed.’ 

The dating and origin of these North Carolina carvings has not 
been solved , but such t^-pcs of pipes are rcporied in use ill Africa 
before J6S3. A number of Frcticn officers in Hanover decided 10 
found a smoking dub, Laufer^ Hambly and Linron (Tntdrm 
uj LJjtj ui Africa^ Anthrop. Leaflet No. 29, Field Mus. Nat. Hist., 
Chicago* 1930, p, a) w'lritc : *Oiic of the offiem, who for a long 
time had travel led in Africa^ proposed to his friends to smoke in 
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Africa fishion; that is, all toother from die same pipe, wfiidi hat! 
a vcr>' I^tgc bowl perforated in several p1ac«: ten or twcK^c tubes 
being inserted into these holes and pcrniittine; « rmny persons to 
smoEc simultaneously ... ft was Jierefore resolved to aJopr the 
African custotii and to nanic the society Odrr {f the Gj/fte, ^ die 
tobacco pipe is thus styled by rhe Afritnnj/ 

Such multiple perforated lobacco pipes are still made and in use 
in die valley of die lower N iger, Tlionks to the grants made to me 
from the Wellcome Foundation for purcluiing ethnographical 


mawrul in Nigeria I bought in 1950 in die valley of ^ lower 
Niger, some jo miles cast of Qniesha town, pocEcry pipe bowls 
wiSi multiple perforarionis to take pipe itcnis for smoking tobacco- 
Bg. I ihow^ five potter)^ tobacco pipes purchased m Agulcn 
market. Ibo tribe. Two of these pipes have large bowls and muh 
□pie apennres for pipe stems. One accommodaces four pipe sienas 
and the Other three, and be it noted thac^ like the North Carolina 
types that can stand firmly on one end because they all have flat 
bWes. these can also do likewise and Ebr the same reason. 


REVIEWS 


GENERAL 


The Ecoiiomle Approach to Prehistory. By Crahame Oark. 

Alberi Rttkit Arfhieoiojitinil Lcitun\ BtUith Hfd^krrry 195J. F™i 
"7 Brit. diW,, XXXIX, LQndciti {CtinrlirrJrer}. I 95 J^ 

' Pp. Prke 

The study of the ecanoinie aspects of prchhtoric culture is yielding 
most fruitful raults. This is essentially due 10 the intensive coUa^ra^ 
non between archsTotogy. biological sciences and geology which is 
cluraeteristic of prehistory in our days- None could be better 
quaLified to present a general view of this development than 
Grahamc Clark, who Iim made jo many eotuTiburions tO cconcmiic 
prehistory, eipcciaUy in his splendid and inspiring book WrckisforiV 
Eurfljw. Tlie prchiaiory of farming is making nipid progress in these 
ycairs. The knowledge tint neohdiic farming pracriKd the jbsh-and- 
hum system has made it possible to reach an understanding of early 
agrieuliurc in temperate EuropCr And the work upon imprints of 
cereals and other plants in pottery^ and odier bumt-cLiy substances 
has given woudertul results and u destined to throw 1 hood o f Sight 
upon the origin and development o\ agriculture in different parts of 
the world. 

Clark calls alicniioti to our lack of precise knowledge about the 
growth of populsrioii during prehistoric litncs- This u ccirainly a 
very serious defirienry- It was aiieuipted Iohe ago by cultural geo* 
graphy ro clear up this question by nicam of material from living 
papulations at primtuve cultural levels. 1 suppose that comidcfably 
more could be done in this line- What we nerd are inteniiyc studin 
of the kind that Raymond Firth has performed in Oceania, and C. 


Daryll Forde in Nigeria, 

Frehistorsc economy is a uecessary basis for prehistory. However, 
Cbrk stresses the fact that no aspect of eulturc can be fully i^der- 
m isolarion. ‘Not even ihe most prosaic activities of daily life 
can be adequately interpreted solely in terms of econoinic factois- 
Law% religion, and magic cxctcwc kJuciscc upon economic aeti- 
viries; and conversely^ economic factors make themselves, felt in all 
levels of social life. So the progress of prehUtory requires intensive 
study of all the aspects of culture. GUDMUNU KATT 


The Study of Prehistory. By J. G. D- Clark. An [rtaHjnufAl Letrure. 

8 C.UA\ i9U Pp 15- Jf^hr u.6d 

The Disney Professorship was founded to embrace the 
ardixolopy' nf aU periods, but for reasons of university 
organization it is now largely deviated to the teaching of prehistory, 
The new occupant of rhe chair has ynderstandably, theMfore, lost 
no time ill coming to the defence of his subject against recent 
impliearious that it is the poor relatiioii. Avho is to be paid a duty call 
tmly after salutaiiom to proto^tory. pcriehistory and the oth« 
more modem meiubcrs of the lamUy. For Professor Clark, on the 
eautrary+ secondary prehistory—that is. the study of illiterate rui- 
tines w^hich overlapped literate civilwaiirsns—ii in im w-ay as mlevant 
to the underTtauding of human achicv'Cment as is primary prehistory, 
For while the one is concerned w-ith bre arid provmciiJ happ«entngs, 
the other unfolds a period of hiuuan history which was long^ 
universal and highly cvemfuL Professor Clark therefore is to nouri^ 
the study of all the acrivkki of prehisrorii:; conmiunities. and m 
parricuJar those concerned with making a listing, in collaboration 
%vith hh colleagues in the worlds of social anthropo^y. human 
paleontology and, above all, natural hirtory- He Uac the same [itnc 


suspicious of Sprue older rnethods, -a nd it seems that both Ftirer and 
Sollas wtU rank low on the departmental reading list- This is a pity, 
for the evoluiitmista were by no means as enslav^ m hypochcris is is 
implied; and as on explarurion of himian progress Frofcssor Cbrk's 
own prindpte of emulation (p. 30) appears no less conjccnitaJ thin 
the divine kingship, Agaiuh even grafted tint the Trobrioiid 
lilanders add the rest are nen true modem representatives of indent 
hunterSt how much without them wYsuld we know about the 'soda! 
piLTposei which iunns of prehistoru: gear wrerc designed io subserve' 
(p, 27}^hat is. how a harpoon head,. Ibr example^ was made and 
used ^ The qiMson of the tniih of the theory ilut survivihg simple 
cultures have changed vastly since 'primary preb^oric' times, 
and are consequendy ot little interest to prehbioriaiii ii nNst at 
present so iiupcittant as its sad consequence that anthropologists arc 
missing w'hat may many eases be the last chance to record the 
crafts and equipment of such cultures, W, C. BRICE 


Science in History. By /. D. iMtthn [H I 9 M^ Pp^ 

9 967, Frire Xa 2J. 

Professor Bernal starts with 3 somewhat spccularivc account 
of early human jodeti«N to which w^c shall return. He then 
embarks on a history of science which on the whole is admirably 
done. His knowledge is enryciopiodk and hb exporition dear. As 
we approach ihc present day. however, Professor Bemal the scien¬ 
tist is gradually replaced by Profqrssor Bernal the oealoi. His scientific 
cxpoiitiofis suffer from the impact of pobrical theory, and ate 
interspersed w'iih iTrdevant pasuga which too often descend ro 
merely abusive verbiage. The section nominally devoted to the 
SodoJ sciencej is bttle more than a Marxbc diatribe. 

He tells us tP- ibJt among the Ath agriculturalists "ilie rtile w as 
share and ^te alike within eadi group, ' This b apparently based on 
a beUef for which he dies Tylor as hij authority {p, 746)4 th^t 
modem savages have no private property. He falls into a ainiilar 
error when he wyi that in a tcudal vilbge ^men and women shared 
out the Und and work, holding most in common^ {p. 2 to). Afrer the 
harvest every^ bndJioSdcr had a right ofgraiing the common fields 
proportionate to the siie of his arable holding, buc all such holdings 
were individual, and dispuEcs over alleged bouudaiy iiitringemeuts 
were incr^sant. 

Among oddities of theory u that ' w'c sdli preserve in out lions 
and unicorns rhe rebel of the lolem aniniab tramniiiied through 
Ivcraldry.' {p. 47). Heraldry began wriih the Crusaders, and the as¬ 
sorted lions which they painted on their shields had no possible 


totenue ajiccsirt’. 

We are told (p. 4H) that 'the til y ill of the Ciordcn: ofEden oriEinally 
’ rejected the change from hunting to agiicutcure." but how' could 
anyone mistake the long and slow rise of agriculture for a sudden 
faU? 

To balance these absurdities ive have, how'cvcrp niuch iliat is 
stimulninE- " It u very much more difficult to see a probEeni than to 
find a solution for it. The fonner rcquirei imaginattpn^ the latter only 
ingenuity.' ‘Knowledge that is not being used for the winning of 
further know^kdEe docs soot even remaiu-^it decays and dis- 
appean.' ‘Everything we caD "'naturar* or 'Mmntan lutun;** U 
wholly a product of human social condiEiDJiiiig." And tuially: 
' Science hai had a bistoty of rcniatkablc utievciuieis', great bursts o t 
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activity ar-c IbUowcd by long fillow periods until i now burst 
ocotin, n-ficn m ^ diffbrciii fountry - . . Between the bunti of 
arrivir)' there bive been quiet tiinci, somottmes period! of degener^- 
cimr (p, These btici fjcts me ptctiy obvbuj, but they form the 
twsH of the theory oFdifhuion, and arc coniiitently Jgtiorcd by ik 
opponent!, RAGl-AN 

Chapter! in Weitem Civilizauoti. Sitffted md edrfed fry f/ic Cen- 
tfmporofy ChiUzmion CoUc^a, Cchmbh 

Univtfiky. Tab JiT, eJ. h\'w York (CoJuppiItfiii L' P.) 

fUgOlt: Cvtnbfrli!^i‘], 1954. Pp. 516. Pfkt £l l$f. 

Thi! htKjk ij concemed with upceis of Wesicni life and thoughi 
since the French RevojntLon md contains extracts from about 2$ 
diffcfcrir works together with sc^^raJ origiiul articles. It Is dcsigi^ 
for rhe uw of fludEiits, but many of the chapters seem snitiblc for 
dxthdbrmcrs- 

Mueh of the book has no specific relevance to inibcopologyr Two 
of the passages reproduced ate releviiit: 5 vc p^ci arc extnctod 
from Goldenweiscr's artick on 'Evglurion, social' ui ihntEniyifepdtdia 
iff thf Spfitfi and JO pages arc given 10 a discussinn of the 

siniikrities displayed by dictatorships ancient aud inodern, taken 
trom Maclvcr's Vie iPeb cf CfttTfn^nmf {l 947 )- addftpon. Gcorp 
H. Mead and R- Hofstadfer provide a chapter in which the social 
tlteorici of Comte. J. S. Mill Darwin, SpenetT and their contem¬ 
poraries are describe 

It u encouiagiag to find a general uttrodurtory' coinp^dium 
devoting even this amount of space to topics of anthro|K>logital and 
sociological intcresr. WemM a comparable book produced in this 
country be as catholic in its coverager On the other hand, thert is 
little in ibis volume on unperialism and on the liktory of relations 
between the Western Powers aud the col(iun.-d peoples of the world, 
topics which would probably reccis'e fuller trciiment in a w^ork 
designed for Itiiropeaii reader. J. A- BARNES 

Oppressioji: A Study in Sochi! and CrtnaJimJ Psychology. 

By Cry^iVr. Lewdpw Pau^i T 95 +- 

[I Pp. a:h^ l6z. P^ke £i^s. 

^ FieldwoTkers svill appreciacc the etiicTprisc and tcnadiy ihac 
led Dt. Grygi'^ io stiic the posi-wai opportunity of studying 
dispbeed pmoru in Germany and etubled him to overcome the 
formicbble adjiiijuimtivc obstacles that barred his way. During 
his two monthi in Gcrniany he gave psychological tests to his 
Polish companints, most of them in camps for displaced persons 
and 5omc in prison fot olfcficcs committed during the Allied occu¬ 
pation. (He was unable to secure adequate ccH<ipmtion from 
Jevk^uh displaced persoiii.) Comparisotis were made amon^ s$^CMJps, 
equated in other respects, who had after deportation suflered thiec 
different degrees of Gcmiiti oppression: coneentfatkui camp, 
forced labour in agricultutCp or forced bbour in bdustry. The tc54! 
used w^tre a non-verbal ttitelligmcc test (Otis Alpha), the Picturr- 
Frustration Test of Rosciawcig and the Thematic Appcrccpcipii 
Test. After equating the three groups, l>r. Grygicr wm left with 
151 subjects (including JO ^m the prboiu)^ His itluminaring and 
vivid accomir of the actual testing, with all the difficulties of estab^ 
luhing Fiippiirt In these cxttaordiiKiry conditions ^ is one of the most 
iniefesimg parts of the book. 

The broad findii^i were that in the Picnare-Fruitration Test (b 
which the subject is shown pictures of everyday frusttaiitig situa- 
tioui and asked to imagbne the remark matk by the frustrated per¬ 


son). men w ho had sufrered the worst oppresuon produced more 
''extra-ptmitivc' responses (lc^ with blame and aggression tumed 
outwards, away from themselves) than thoie svbo had been op¬ 
pressed kis severely, Ex-imiiates of concenrrarion camps alio had a 
much higher delinquency rate than other dispbeed persons- In the 
T.A,T., which clidts fantasy tethered le» dosely to a reaHifc 
rituation, the msHT oppressed men gave more iudicarionj of po^i- 
niimi^ of seeing the world as bosiile. and of cspccting fruserarion 
tether than achievement. The resuirs arc of real interest as showing 
tJiar even a- year after liberation the outlook of cx-inmatt^ of con¬ 
centration camps was still miukedly differenc from that of other dis¬ 
placed persons who had cxpencnccd deportation and forced labour 
in great hardship. Dr, Grygicr shows that committal to a concentra¬ 
tion omp w‘is for the Foki so much a matter of chance as to rule out 
the possibility that bu most oppressed group hid had a characteristic 
outlook from the juri. 

The best parts of Dr. Grygiicr's book are not his bborious 
struggles to extract statistical significance ftom the lest results, 
though some of his statistical analysis was of course essential, but his 
discussion of the bro^id problems in the light of other investigarions 
and his own CHperience, including experience as a lawyer in Poland, 
Much of w^hat he says an the outlook of dclinqucncs is excellent. 
The bwk was based on a postgraduate thesis and, Ul« too many 
theses, has the appearance in parts of a mere exercise in being 
learned- Yet it u well worth atlcntioti, partly for its demonstration 
of the usefulness of ptojecfion tests b dealing with a moit complex 
soeiai problem, and partly tor Di- Grygicris valuable insigbtx when 
he lets himself be a psychokigtsJt and not just an analyser of test 

HARDING 

The Human Animal. By Wi^tm Ut Bane. Chicijgit (L'P-) {U.K. 
jgffUst CO.R), 1954 ^ A'*'. 

IT Professor La Banre irarts by tmciug the course of evolution 
^ “ from the protozoans to man and then, ignoring the 20,000 
generations wbidi have biervcncd between primal man and our¬ 
selves, plunges into the Freudian sea—a sea in which aU the fish 
swim fad firsT. 'There k no gamsaying it/ he insures ui £p. 220) 
'all acUptiifc huriun msiitutions including morality n^Lire to man’s 
redipal nature. For law^givcrs, judges and kings arc but lar^r social 
images of the lather.' But there is ^Itmying it, for it is untrue; 
all our evidence goes to show that 111 patriarchd societies, and bi 
fbciu alone, fathers arc invested widi the attiibucei of tl^ law¬ 
giver, the judge and the king- He goes on to say that ivHgion is a 
yearning for mpptvl with the father,' hut diis ii obviously untile. 
Buddhism has no personal deity and Muslims ate expressly forbidden 
to regard God as 4 father. Arr," wij are told, is a TebcUian against 
the real/ but it is rather the result of attempts to catch and hold the 
real as it flics past. *Foctry is a revolt agauist prose,' but poetry is 
of course older than prose. 

There aie othcT strange statements in the book- What he meaju 
by saying that "zn English gentleman miy wear a talloted suit 
though the art of mitoring wvis invented by Siberian tribes not 
quartered on his artns^ (p. ^237) t cannot imagirte. And ‘The Hindu 
assassim used hashish as devotees of the goddess Thuggee’ (o. iBcq k 
a quaint muddle. FinaUy* his title seems more suited to a book on 
anatomy than to one on the origins of culture. 

Professor La Barre is a widely read matu and there is tuuirli of 
iiitcresi ill his book: ii k much to be regretted chat he has adopted 
the Freudian pnctJo; of saying: 'A, B and C have fhu tfiit—it u 
therefore miivefsol.' RAGLAN 


AFRICA 


Itlaniie Law in AfrirH. By fVurrsiPr J- N. D. Andrrsim. C&l. R^‘^. 

B Puh!. N[?. 16, Lpndeti [H.M S.O.] 1954 Pp i t 403 - 

iC- 

In preparing this survey Profosor Anderson spent six 
monthi visiting British East and West African lerritorics and collect¬ 
ing data as much by the nietlicKls uf sodologicjl fieldwork as by 
c3uiii:inaTion of court rreords, olfical frEci and reports, and pub- 
lislied as well as ntipubluhcd sources. 

According to the aushor, Lslaraic lisv of the Maliki school is 


doininint throuEhout Wrac Africa but in £051 Africa it ts the Shafi'i 
school that prevails. Again., we are told that IsLmic law is not as 
entrenched in the Gold Coast os it is in NEgcria, in spite of certain 
superficial resemblances in the distribution i^the Mr^eni. *pagaji' 
and Christian sectioni of their respective pnpubtion- But so per¬ 
sistent is the customary bw that evert the Gold Oiast Marriage of 
MuKartimad^ns Ordinance, 1907 (as amended m l 9 J 5 )h which pro¬ 
vided lot the ipccific appJiiiation of Islani ie law to coses of marriage. 
divorce and inheritance, has remained largely a dead letter. But 
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statutory Uw normAUy nrcviils over Utiitik liw in rcrtiiji other 
f in cases ol conflict bci^vccn Islaink conrepts n-f cniiie and 
tile various Crimiiuil Cotlrt, panicnlirly hi hoinidde eases. In no 
other aspect, however^ is tibniic: law niorc in need of niodiflcarioti 
ihan m those of procedure and evidence; altlioiigh, w PtofeKor 
Anderson has been eateftil to poim out, the customary priririples in. 
these as hi orher matten could ofiiai turn out ro be k» satisfactory 
than those of hlaniic law, 

Es-eryv^'hcre in Africa, customary and IsUrnic law sccni lo 
apply pari pasm to almost all tramactioits in the daily life of Moslem 
coiiuiiLiJiities; indeed, in. rtiany temioriics Islaniif law^ ja regard^^ 
as forming p^r^ and parcel of the ^native bvi^’ and cuatom^ But in 
certain Cases* such as land renuxe^ Islamic bw is virtually absorbed, 
if not replaced, by customary bw. , i 

It Ei clear, as Professor Anderson sa^*s. that lUamic law u o^y 
applicable where both parties to a dispute arc Moslciiis—whcthcr 
indigenous African or immigrant hycbii (or Thdiati); but n is not 
always easy to discover how far particular judgments have been 
based on the nature of the ease involved or on the alleged faith of 

the parties to it, s i 

The appearance of a book smeh as this is long overdue, and we are 
grateful to the author Ibr giving us this account of a complicated and 
ab$cnrbuig luhjwt. X. O- EtlAS 


Defearing Mau Mau. By L. S, B. Leakfy- Liwwiiw (Afrtfcnc«). J9H 

H Pp. tni, IJS, fViVc ^s. 6d. , , t- « 1 

This bt^ is compltiinenrary to Dr. Leakey s nnier book 
Mmt Mjh iSTfd in wliich he described cercatn 

aspects of the Kikuyu of w Wch some know ks^e is necessary before 
we can hope to understand Man Mau. In his new' biaok he gives 
a derailed account of Mau Mau—it3 aims, organitacion, and 
meebods; and explains how' it has gained its hold qn ^ K^uyu 
bccauae it was presented ai a religion, To thorsc who w^uh to know 
[|m cnith ibouc this horrible diing. Dr- Uak<f>;*s boqjt » 
able, for no European knovia more aboui the Kikuyu fbau he does- 
In the chapter entitled ‘What must he done: religion, cdiieaiiotul 
and ecpwiniic reforms/ he eriticizc* not only the ^ucaftoiial 
iVKcm applied to the Kikuyu, bur also the way in which ChnsmiiMy 
has been presented to them, a people whose religion was ‘ very like 
that uf the Old Tesramem' (p. il8). To those people sw offered 
•the formal worship of the iwenticth-ccntury diiircbM of Western 
Furopc/ (p, t 29 ), and he goes on to ebim that' if die breakdoi^’n of 
ihe old religion of the Kikuyu and the failure of twenrieth-oenniry 
Wcsieni C3hrisiiaiiity to take its place • * - “ the^cairsci of 

Mau Mau, so also »the dilute of the educational sy«ein/ 

The religious, edueaiioital, and cconntiuc remcdiei whifb Dr. 
Leakey suggests s^tJI, if put into effect, do much to malv i tinpi 
right: but it is haid to see how they alone will eradicate the deep- 
seated Mau-Mauisiii of the 'hard-core' despe^docs of ^uis kscs- 
Land reforms, too, wilt be needed, and the picture of the Afn^ 
labour villages in the European farming area is attractive—but 
would such a scheme really wort? Given determination on ketfi 
sides, it should woik; but will that detcnmiraiion be forthcoming 
Thb book should be widclv and earefutly read. To say that it ss by 
fir the best of the books on the Man Mau would be an undcf-uai^ 
ment; and when the history of this decade in Kenya com« to be 
written, the historian will neglect it at his periL Is ii tw muds to 
hope dsatone day—not too far off—Dr. ^akey s imI book on the 
jXyu wiU be pubinbcdl It would help^m the 

Siutuaire de I'Afoique Noire, B> Henri ^iwjW. OHrriien/ 
LrMsfvc ef h'aiiimaU-. Bmssrh (Cjffrff dt Pufiboff S./l,). i 9 J 4 . 
T C I’p. ‘164, 5 pSales, 1 map, ja iWft .fij^urts. PtJ« 7i Bflftaw 

‘II-kJ fr/pn^£, 

Kenri Lavadieiy, Vrofessor at the Univcniiy of Brussels, «|-'4tor 
of the exquisite coUcciion of African Negro ait ol the M^e 
du Cinquaiitenaire and himself an i-xpeneiw ed cnUitcioT of Ain™ 
Negro sculpture, in 19 JO. mi the occawo of an exhibmoiain the 
Pabis dcs BeaiK Arts, published {m colbboratmii with J. 
book with the title .4rf Sigff. A comparison of *“/«“ 
undcf review shows dearly how considerably our knowledge of 


African Negro art has been enlarged during the 2S years which have 
clapKd iiiicc ihc flnt book m™ published. 

In tbu hrer boqk, Professox Lavacher^^ Tuxii'eyi the raiilu which 
have been gradtnlly achieved through dilig^t axid ihoroLigh 
Studies. Alw ixi C 4 K 5 whcit reliabk sebohrs bold cqiitradictoty' 
opiniomo/tke proveiwicc. mcaiihig. or use of some work of arc* bis 
profound knowledge his enabled bixn lo idopt thn opinion w bdcti w 
rlw bvsc accounted fot. In this be is neatly always couviucmg. 

Cancrar^' lo the majoriiy ol' Caarher works on African Negro art m 
which k was claimed that practically all staimry Negro an 
ftdigiouiii of origin, he proves tbrotigb iiumcrom examples 
enormous dHcoburion of purely scciiLir art, wid its great attiitic 
value wbicli In many cxibes is not inferior to that of purely tcligiou.i 

sit. , , . 

The bibliographic index of the book h very uscbiJ: it giv« an 
exremivc, but at the same time discnmiuaiing selection of books and 
articles froin periochctls cfcaEiiig Africaii Negro axt, rigbE from the 
time of the early pioneers and up to i^sj. j . ^ 

May Professor Lavacher>^'s book fmd dtstribucioii in wide cudes, 
and Ehereby add to the intex-esE in African Negro art w'bich is in¬ 
creasing every yearL By virtvtc of irs text wblch is fax superior to thai 
of many profusely illititraicd svorks, his book is really a valuable 
gtiidc fox bcghtncrs of the study. 

The only objection eo eIus Ixiok, which has been plann™ ac a 
popular price, is chat it is too scaxiiUy illustrated. Tlic drawings in 
the lexE may hardly be able to promote mteresf ui and love fox 
African Ncgxo art, and 7 photographtc: reproductious of siatuctt^ 
arc certainly too few fox a w'otk which is ixticiide-d to illuitratc the 
art of up to too rriho, sdtb all theix strongly divergctii differences 
in style- It ii to be hoped, that thJa deficiency may be tcinedkd wheti 
the iiexi edition of this useful book is published. 

CAKL KJEKSMEIER 


Peoples of the Central Carneroons: Tikar- By MffToii XitCulMu 

Batnurtt and By Mdj.CJfcf lUnco, 

Balia Jixid Bafoitu By L Du^asi. U»idvm {hi. .H/r, W). 

19S4^ 174 ^ 

This useflil volmne in the Ethnographic Survey or Africa epvers 
a wide range of CanicrooiiJ peoples: the Tlkar Banium, Bamiitekc* 
Baneu. Bafla and Balom^ the sectioii concerning the Use three 
tribes, supplied by Madame Dugast, standiitg cthnngraphically a 
little apart from the three major “Grasihcld' groups. Lntbnnation 
concvriimg the Bamiteke in some convenient foitn was urgently 
xequired by those brought into coniaer w-idi the Urge numbers of 
irnnhgrants from that tribe who coeuc io vv ork in the British sph^e* 
and it H to be hoped that the volume s^-lll reach the approprUre 
Welfare Dcpariments, TTic Tikar section is a praiseworthy collaEioii 
of the avadable data, and has benefited froni Kaberxy's rrseardua in 
Damenda as well as from ihose of Jeffreys. Full we hit aho b^n 
made of reports vnitten by adminlrtraton in the area. CIbssificadon 
of tribes is always a problem in the Sxnfvey* as a remit at ihc uiaeven- 
rteis of available informatioti, and thus the Bah have hiid to ^ ex¬ 
cluded, e\xn Ehough rhey have puE an unmistakable iitiprinE on 
Tikar cultxixe- less defciuxble however is the omission of Aghem 
(Wuml- Probably Catiilc^i ‘Notes ‘ are ro bUmc as he states that they 
arc 'definitely not' Ttfcar, aMtough he dispenses with the possibility 
of a Tiv origin, even as he mentiotis it- In fact, if Fuugomi is Tikar, 
50 is Agheni. Their jpceclt (a dUket oJ' that mutualty mtelligibk 
Uuguagc spoken by Esu+ We* and othef Fungotii tribes), their type 
of chielship (induding ihc peculiar fefin ftd'afu/n instead of the 
general Tikar jlviji and their matrilincal system^ all put them 
wildly with Fongom; they only Uck any legend of origin w'hich 
might link them with the main Tikar migrations. If Aghem docs 
not ctitex thb sectiou of the Survey it will hardly enter any other. 
The map at the end falU below the high siaudard of ihe rest of the 
volume- The key midcadingiy gives as ‘ Neighbouring Tribes‘ what 
are in fact French admiinsfnrive regions rumed alter rivers. AU 
th<Tugh 'Mungo' and "Wuri,* tw^o of these legicms, are also naiues 
of rribes, the Mungo tribe is actually situafed in the Wuri Region, 
and the Wuri tribe m the Mungo Region. In addition, the Tikar 
area b as studded with nun-cxistenr lumes as a uiedLevaJ atlas. 

E. W. ARDENEa 
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Apport a la Thiofifr dti Orlgines du P^yple «t de U Langur 
Peuhlr. Bj' Tffr Eniiiejtr&m. Siaiw Afwjrum, Smarrt 

M^ddddttdcn iVu. 24 . StariehifhH, 1954 . ih 7 

1.50 CrfliHPJ 

The siidiDr^ 2 dcKtoi whose intfren in Fubni oiigim \v:as 
uroLjSf^d by 3 . VTiif m French ^ttdan, fccdli the varipns theories |3ur 
forward, which he Higgcati diow ¥uhm to be 1 biigujge with 
Hamitic tradidoni which w-^ai htcr in c3(mc ooncaci with Screr, He 
ihcii a^rgucs^ Iroiii □ comparison of 53 Fnbni roots with words 
having the saniC or similar meaniiigs in Arabic ind other Semitic 
bngu^igcsp that Fubni artceitiy Can be traced back to Semitic or 
Scmito-Hamiric origins in Arabia or neighbojrii^ pjirts of Africa. 

M- Bigeatfdiii, however^ docs fiort mention that Memhors 
arguments are now largely discounted by jomc scholars, since 
Khngenheben^s analysis of ihc FuJani nominal sysicm showed them 
to be hosed mainly on iiiisconcq>tions. And unformnaicly his owii 
linguistic evidence is uncortvincing- 

Coruidcring the niuncf ous voatbularics and diciioiiaries listed in 
the bibhography, 55 pairs is a very mtall iiuiiiber, and 16 of these 
rhe author himself rccognii^es as debatable. The vevy variety of the 
Semitic bnguages quot^ reduces the number of links vi-itb atiy out 
language, ^d often the meanings of the rwo words compared dif¬ 
fer; to argue from a resemblance between the FubnJ for 'cow* and 
[he Ethiopian word Ibr ^elcpIianiK* between the words for 'bull’ 
and 'hErroic/ for 'short* and 'Lie down* may be icttipttiigp but it is 
not eoricluiivc. 

Again, the coinparticifii are based on 'genctal meiniblances* and 
^thc feeling of phonetic links between the wordj.* There is no 
attempt to pmvc syj^mun^ri: correspoiidcnccjs between soundi, 

which is surely necessary' if the eompirisoii is to have sdentifie 
validity lit some eight easel a rcguki correspondence might be 
argued frotn the material in the list* but some of these are Eirlicf wise 
xuspeec. 

Striking therefore though sonic of the resemblances may appear, 
11 IS utisafc to accept them ai evidence of Semitic drigin. 

P. W. ARNOTT 

The Ancient Inhabitants of Jebel Moya. By Mufefnr- 

C. jRiidfc^rkfls/iwa dnd J. C. CrUrP.^ I^?55‘ 

Pp. a 7, laj. /%ire £2 

In view of the fraEmcnrary nature of the know'ledge now 
available of the racial hisiury oftlic Sudan, the study of rhe Welt- 
cumc niareriah obtained, rather a long rime ago, from Jebcl Moya at 
the heart of the collnr^y^ is really a pioneer and most welcome con- 


tributioii to die subject. The lepon on this study, pTOdueed by Drs. 

Trevor, Mukherjee and Rao, is to be further apprcciarcd for irs ow^n 
qualities of lucidity and completeness. Furtherniure+ it is obv'ious 1 

from this report that the authors were fully conscious of the intrinsic 
value of the material and ihai they created it accordingly with all due 
cate. They follow ed a aiodel scheme of procedure and uriiiEcd the 
hnest techniques known to anthropological research. 

Owing Eo the pcodiat history of the niaierial Itself, revealed tri 
Cbaptet I of the report, the labours of the iavestigator? w^ere con¬ 
siderably extended over the prelimiiury questions ofestablUhiug the 
reliability of observations and nieasurementi previously taken, on 
the field of cscavationst by no less than sis different workers. In 
their anxious deme tn extract as much as posdble of useful inforina- 
tion out of available field records, th^ detemiinied and applied 
a ipedal matheiiiaricaJ formula for sesrag the irrtmcvably lost 
bones, fiu ihc basis of measurements, the reliability of most of which 
had been already shown earlier in the report to be quesionablc ai a 
result of applying the much less laborious method of anatomical 
sexing to the preserved bones. Tins is indeed a most nyiiig ex¬ 
perience, especially when it leads only to negative results, as sho^vn 
in Chapter 11, and to unccrraiii results as shown in Chapter IlL 
NeveitheicH, sUhough because of defect ive data they couEiJ have led 
only to these disappointing results in the case of the Jebel Moya 
series, the method of approach and analysis presenred in tliosc two 
Chapters sdll srinds as 1 iitodcl cxainplc to be followed when 
rimdaT enquiries arc to be conducted in coiuicxion widi more suit¬ 
able scries of data. 

The brtcr half of the report leaves noilung to be desired on the 
subjects it deals with. No seriesg we believe, has been better desenbed 
and defined, both anihroposcopicaliy or anthroponictTically, than 
the Jcbel Moya series, as can be seen in Chapter IV. its racial affenkies^ 
ably ducusred in Chapter V , have been examinctl b conne.xkut with 
an adequate number of the most relennt series. Hie lost chapter 
[Vi) brings logetlicr the little but widely dispersed pieces of know¬ 
ledge about the anthropology of the Sudan, and an attempt is made 
to put [he Jcbel Moya scrid in tcs right place in a ge^ieraJ but far 
from complete pattern. The appendices at the end of the report will 
he found very useful by all siiidetits of physical anthropology wlio 
are partioiiariy iuicrestird in die statistical method of study. 

Finshyi with full conviction of the valitc of their worthy cdbrti, I 
congratubEC Drs. Trevor^ Mukherjee and Rao ori Eheir success ui 
saving fiom final destruaiori a valuable mass of sdeiiiific material 
and producing a w'ork of the first rank hi anthropological literature, 

A. DATRAWi 
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Indian Health in Arizona^ A Study of HeaJrh Conditions 
among CcniraJ and Southern Arizona Indians. By BiTfrjflE 
S. Krmtf mih the ioUaheralim ef EmuiK SLJonev. Sermef rirrmui/ 
Reperf aftha Bureau Ethnit: U. Tuf^ir. 

1954 . J^. Lx, 164 . Price Si .50 

This is the record of a valuahk pioneer work of demographic re¬ 
search, which, it h to be hoped, -will be extended to the Hopi and 
Navajo rcservarions- Amung topics specially intcresring to anthro¬ 
pologist may be noted Papago, Pima and Apache altitudes to 
Indian and non-lndiati medicine^ growth ratios of Indian children; 
conipatativc mcidence of the major diieases ifi Indians and rKm- 
Indians. Staturics appear to confirm the popubr impTCSsion of a very 


low tiicideiice of cancer and other neopbsnis (-i per cent) and a high 
pefcenEagc of tuberculosis and respiratory diseases (ja per cent.) 
among livdiaru who accepted out-pariertt treatment. GeiKToUy 
speaking, the Indians suffer much mcKrc from what may be called 
cnvironmctnal diseases, and much less from constitulic™!, than 
white populations in Arizona, 'An attack on the enviroTimcnEal 
factors in disease^—uiidcr-ftourishment, linboLanced dkt* want of 
hygiene 3tid medical care, ducouragcmetit—'might w^ell produce 1 
health picture among the Itidbns Br better that! that for the United 
States population in general * (p. SS). Already the inrroducrion* since 
1922, ofndfa drugs pracricaOy abofiihed trachoma, formerly the 
most prevalent of comm unkable diseascsN BARBAR A AITK £N 



ASIA 


Qataban fend Shtba. By SfVFrdriJ Ffcdftpi. 1955- 

jaj. 7jl kdlf-tMt i7fwr.. 5 duijriutij, 3 ifrupi. Pticf air. 
Tliis spirited mrracive by the enterprising young Am.cTicain 
orgamrerand leader of an archjcologieal expedition to South 
Arabia, anticipatrt thsjic specialist publications on the remits which 
may be expected from the scientific members of the party+ and from 
which the value of the work will eventually be judged. At present 
one may only gutM that thoic rwults ore likely to be of cxd^tiona] 
importance towards building up the pie-hbmic hisroiy of South 
Arabia huo an oiskred and agreed chronology, in adcUrion to being a 


revebrion of the material cultuf c of due upper classes in the first half 
of the first mUkimiuni n.c.i about which ptacticoliy nothing W3s 
known. 

The main objcciives wttc the capital dries of QaEabau and Saba', 
ttaiiiely Tutuu* in Wadi Beihaii in the West Aden Ihotcctoratc, and 
Marib in Yenicn, both of Ehrm untouched arclutoEogicaf plunis de- 
nsanding, coraequmtly, rcvcreig, top-level handling. 

At fim glance this popular account most chanmugly and simply 
w mren, and full of excitements smil interest, raises an imeusy tm- 
pTpssiou of a high-powered, showman's enicrprue, over-richly 
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endowed with AiiicrifJH jiiacetul eoni forts, cfwtty prewnb 

irt local poicTtfJEiiiH a fleet of l>odee power-wagons iind a very 
iiLuiieroiu p€tMjiiivi:l to covet every conceivable ncctl. Sf this iin- 
pression dwfs not altogether ciUperse on closer sttcncson, ii bccomci. 
overlaid by adiniratioo for Mr. I'hiilips’ high q^litii^ ai a leader in 
a not easy enterprise; his capacity for endearirig himself both lo 
colleagues and Arabs; and Eiot leasi, his amiitcn in cooperating w'ith 
Mr. CKarlcs Inge, then Direccor of Antiquities, Aden, to secuie a 
well-quAlihed arctLcological and epigfaphic statT. The presence of 
Professor W. P. Albriglit, Dr, Jainntc^ and l>r. Hoocynun among 
others, ensures scholarly pubiicatiotis in chetr respective fields. Pro¬ 
fessor Albright has already given us a brief stetch of some of the 
results affecting the conmw eraal chronology of the South Arabian 
kingdoms(fliiill. dd-pjier. ScAiwl i^OriVMfe? R.c^^s^^!h^ i5)50>No- XVIX); 
in this the so-<allc 4 'sliorc' chronology a fbtnvd to fit the Tinina" 
cvidcnee. A w'caldi of inscripticins, both in the Beihin area, and at 
Mirib, will certainly furnish the epigraphuti and their com- 
mentatois with almost imhniiied material fnr palaxigrapbc. 
photietic and historical studio: and for practically the first time 
(Hurei^i^a is a sinali cj^ception) inscriptioiis arc crossniated by 
anarerbi archxolopr. 

The nuictiil rultnn: unearthed Itehh incompletely rifled tombs, a 
splendid temple of "Athiar, and aruTomtic houses io the Qata- 
banian capital, dispLiys Hrong Hclktiisric influence mixed w idi 
inept local w ork in the w orks of arc discovered : the illusnations ot 
these arc cT^cellciit. Archeological publication will doubtless produce 
objects of earlier classical date also; for Timna'p by inlcietirep w'as 
founded well before the fii'di centurj' h„c. ' that inch objefts exist in 
the West Aden Pp3tcaorare w'as proved as long ago as i9jp, when 
Major tile Hon, R. A. Ii. Haniillcm (now Lord BeUuven) photo¬ 
graphed, but did nui buy, a fine Greek bronac statuette of a warrior 
of the sixth century, published by I'rofcssor beadey,MAK, 1943 . 
pt was sJiibsc^ueutly acquired by Major T, A. Altoiuiyan of the Iraq 
PetToleum Cod. 

Mr. Phillips uirfoldi with restraiiU: and candour the caiastrophic 
srory of the Mflrib exeivatkms, ending m flight and the loss of every¬ 
thing except, jnercifully, plans and photographs of the great datu* 
and the celebrated oval temple of'Ilmnquh the Sabxan Mooti God, 
with i& niagriificcnr perist^de hall uncovered by the cKpedation. 

There are doubtless wheels within wheels in the sad ^ry. But the 
reviewer caimot help thiukuig that excavations at Marib—probably 
the irreplaceable flow er of virgin Arabian sites—should never, in any 
drcumsiauccs whatsoever, have been begun before ilie arrival ot 
expediuon'^s leader and the those experienced field archaeologists 
available. 

One may end with a quKtbti, not asked ot Mr. Phillips ni par¬ 
ticular, but of ilwj reviewer herself In cuinicxioii with the Mcron 
Temple at Huftidlia, and of all archatiloghti planning to excav-ate 
iiiipoTtant untouched sites in the Near and Middle East devoid of 
subsequent protection. Whai damage is being done to* the scholar¬ 
ship of posteriiy by partial excaT^lioni at key sit«? At Tinina two 
WTRlcf seasons' w^ork wuh aoo to joo tribil workmen ^rely nibbled 
the edges of an exttuisivc site %veil-fiuricd in imnicmorial sand. Mow 
it H beings has been, ploughed up for stone fo build i Sherif s palace: 
its triEgaliibic walls* its pink marble pavements have been removed, 
whi God know^S how nmeh general dcstriictioii. At Marib similar 
results of exposure are still unknown: but even before the 
abortive cxpcdiEion+ some of Ehe site abos’c ground had beffli 
quarried. If the Phillips cxpediiion had been comeni to stay at 
Tinina' for even the tw-o more seasons it worked iiE South Arabia* 
how rew'arding the eniarged plam ot the town and tE 3 contents* now 
being destroyed^ instead of the fraguientary' mloriuation reeovered, 
at the expense perhaps ot accelerated dcstructiofs at a second, all- 
GERTRUDE CATON-THO^U»SON 

Zurvan: A Zoroastriin Ditemnw. By C ZjcAnrr. OxJi>fd 
(ClurrrwfWf 1955 ^ 493 Prkt £4 4J- 

Professor Zachner has given hu book a title wtiich at once 
indicates its subject and lorcwarru his readers that he sets riicni 
a pfobkni. It is a new and valuable prcsciitmcnt ol facts and ffscories 
developed afier comidcTarion of ail tJie available sources; sourew 
coloured by prejudice, for Zcrvankni is kno wn to us through 
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Maadfan liieratunc and the wiituigs ol Christiafi, Manicharan aiid 
Mnslem aufliors. Mardaraii theologians lutunlly aticmpted io dis- 
^inic and adapt Zcrv^atiite survivali which did not fit cqmlorrably 
into the Mardxan framework of dogma and cosmology and non^ 
Zorooitrian sources are inevitably uinted by hosrdity, 

NcverthclcM, Professor Zathner's schobrship and judgn;cnt are 
fully equal IO the task ot' deciphering tliis difficult pa^iipscst, and he 
protects himself by admining readiness to reconsider any of the 
points he makes, should further evidence invalidate them. He has 
arranged his bits and pieces until the shape of this cunously (kssi- 
inisttc Tcligioii or philosophy emerges in a shape ^ more definite 
chan it has assumed hithetto. 

Reitaemtein and others have indieaicd Persu as the home ot 
saviour creedi, but Ztirvan, Time and Uclbrc Time* finite Zurs'an 
and ittfiiuCe Zurv^an' is no «vioiir deiiy. He is above gocKl and evil : 
the inicTocosm. man, is a fly on ihc wheel of his progress through 
15eLng back to Non-being- - j 

Z^anisui and its backg:rounjd and history have tascimtea 
scholars, md in recent times such authoriiics as Professors Henningt 
Nyberg and Wikandcr have done much to dispel the fog through 
which w’c view’ the religiom of andetii Persia, 

In the myth, Zurvan h the iaihcr of both Obrmaxd and A^iman; 
that is to «y^ both evil and good have sprung fiom bJj loins. The 
latter came iiico being throu^ his father's doubt of himself and 
emerged ftom tlie womb before his brother by a ruse- The ew'o form 
a duality of chc Gnostic ry^pc* the one dark, evd and materialistic and 
Ehc other its complete anikhesis. The fomier carries within itself the 
seeds ofsclfind^struetio!! for it is the demon At whkh in the end timis 
upon its master and devours hint and his works. One of the Ittsc 
problems set by the myth is connected with this biith, with its ma\- 
lion of the mother's womb. Had Zurvan a roiuortf If rreation 
must have begun with an emanarion of the fenmlc priiicipk. Or was 
he hermaphrodite? 

Tlic cosmic ilstories of the RabbaJists* Gnostics and Mandarans 
come to mind. The bst-named in their scrolls ot inicbtion postdate 
as the fint act of emtion the emanation oi two creative mamfeEa- 
tions, the one, activ'c and positive, is known as rhe 'Father* and Ehc 
other, passive, formative and negative, is the*Mother/ Ln Kabbalis- 
ric and Manebk 'giiosia' thebtter became inevitably aisocbtcd with 
matter and poUuiioi], the tormer with spirit and puriiy. Even in the 
lietinaphroditic conception of Zurvan the female element is cour* 
iKctcd w ith evil for, to quote Professor Z.aehiwr:' According to the 
second [i-c. hermapbrnditicl he generates two elemcnu, the one 
male and the other female, Eiie one light and the other dark, tire and 
\vaE:er. The female principle is then wafer and darkness: being dark¬ 
ness it would aiw tie evil' 

In his ?Am II and III tire author hai published passages from the 
in w^hidi Zurvan appears as 1 god, ic\ts relaiivr to Zurvan 
from ZoToastrijn sources other than the and polemical 

passages and works dealing with the god in Ghristian, MaruchxaJi 
and Mobainnicdan sources. Hence, apart from the author's handling 
of hd maierijl, w-'e have here in a compeodiotis and scholarly lomi 
an assemblage of Zervonice material of great value to rtodetits. 

Professor Zaehner and the Clafendcm Press are to be coiigraiu- 

bxed. DROWER 

The Cultiife of South-East Asia. By Reginald tc Xfay. L^rjiCdm 
Alini & Grtmiia), 1:954- 

T T Mr. le May hai. spent many years m South-East Asia and 
has been irnpressed* as any sensifive pcrsoti must be, by the 
beauty and spiritual grandctLC of its ancicnE monuments. In thii 
w'prk he has attempted to convey to the general reader (/die 
mteHigent tavuiin') iinprmioits of the greatness of the culture that 
flourished in this region. For thU reason he has avoided footnotes, 
and has not hesitated 10 give his ow‘n reactions to the w^orks of art he 
describes. However* he is a conscietitijDus scholar of history and^ 
archxology and gives detailed accotmti of the work and opinions of 
other scholais in the region- The luteiTuptk>n of the historical and 
descriptive narrative by these references in the text makes die book 
difficult reading, and I eannot help feeiitig that footnotes at the end 
of each chapter would has-^e beai a distinct advantage. Further, 
Mr. k May assumes a knowledge of the history and an styles of 
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ftidk whit-h lew intciligciit bjrnicTi arc iikely to possess. The book, 
which is prohisfly iUuMraced, deib with Buima, Sijini+ the Malay 
Fcninsula^ jAva, Stiituira itid CaiiiboJii. Throughout this area 
Hinduinn and Buddhism havt; spread from Ludu And CcyloiL 
Though no mces arc left by the Buddhist tnissiotuxics, uid to have 
been 5cnc by Asoka in ihc third raiiury^ b.Cu, die audiur beiic^^-s 
that [hey did reaeh western [iidonou. Huiayaiu Buddhism reached 
Ceylon in the second and third Lcnlurici a,p. from Soudi-Eji&i 
Indu, and its mfEuetice in aichiiecttire b sixn in Sum;, at the same 
time BrahTuanifm readied Sumatra, Ja%-a and BomeOp and Siam. 
Again in the fifth century, at the gneai period of Tnipta artp both 
religious udnenocs were felt in most pans of the itci. 

from the sevenih to the tench century Brahniaimui began to 
decay and Buddhi^n to become doTninani; Mahayaiu Buddhism 
w'as introduced and was esta bhshed in Sujnatta^ and is also believed 
to be the cidt of the Khuieti in whose land anosMC that ainazb^g 
Buddhist culture cuIniiiuLcing in, the dry of Augkot Thom with the 
temple of Bay on and tits great icmple of Angkor Wat, tnduenccs 
again flowed ftoni Jndia in the eleventh ccaitury^ when Buddhists 
were persenuedt and TTcfugce? fled To Burma. In the foLinrcnch cen¬ 
tury SinhaJtse influencei again piedoniihated, and [he Kinayaiu 
mit replaced the Mabayana tti Burma and Siam. 

Throughout South-East Asia, die two great Trligiom flouryied 
side by side, often merging, Brahinaideal figures being found ict 
Buddhist Temples, and id Ode Bumirse saiiLtuaiy tower dedicated 
to Vidmu there arc ten itone figure; representing liis ten avatars, 
the ninth being die Buddha. In a temple in Java^ both cults are 
repre^^tedp so that it is said ' Sluva and Buddha are one/ 

In CambodUp the evolution ijf architecture is traced from the 
Gupta Jtyie to the great temple ol Artgkor Wat, a pertod of about 
500 years. Throughout the %vhokr area covered in this worlt^ the 
author traces the vorioiis indiaii itihutJices and those ^rom Ceylon as 
well as the Moii, K Inner and Tai rniits and their chronological 
development hi architecture and sculplurer AJthough the typicai 
featurei are demonstrated in phtnographs, without seeing the 
otiginah it ii not easy [o grasp the nuance;! that «cni so clear to 
the fXpcfE. However, na one can eKiiniinc rhe photographi wiihont 
being impressed by the beauty of the sculpture and the iiiagniEcencc 
of the architecture. 

Anrhroprdogisti may crifieije Mr. le Mays disniiisai of all noft- 
I iterate rejiginns as 'animUni pure and liniple.^ It should be noled 
how eomparaiiveJy slight the Chinese iiifluence has been, consider¬ 
ing the early and continued Chinese trade with Indontsia and the 
iTiissioni sent from Chun to study Buddhisni, not only in India 
and Ceylon^ but abo in some hidonii^n Buddhist centres. The Tai 
[hcntscJi^-cs air said to have [ihgraiErd Irani South Chiiu to Siam. 
It is recorded that one of the Tai kings paid tnbute to China, and on 
a vail lo that coantTy married a Chinese priiiceis who brought hack 
With her Chinese potccts, and cveiirually established the kilns at 
Sawankalok- Here rekdom were made and fhough the technique^ 
torms and dreoradon are clearly derived from China they have a 
distinct style of their owiu R. Z. SELIGMAN 

P> gniics and Dream Giants, By KHton STfUwJ. LewJpn 
jyj, IVii'c idf. 

Fy;fiiiifs anJ Dream Griifrtf is the story of an American 
psychologist's trek through ihejuiigfes of Northern Luiou. 
The w^ritcr was 30 when, in jgji, he set out with a steel iiutcasc of 
piychological lesH in search of evidence for his theory *diat all men 
develop from a single mental pattern, and that this development can 
be discovered by a psychological study of successive levels of 
huniuiSp ranging from the primitive to the sophisticate/ The out- 
eome, at the \nA, a a superb ad^-ennitie story. Stanu:^ amung ilje 
Negritos, !?r. SteW'^ait through h^yuiotism soon relieved fcwrai 
persons of mild neurotic duorden, and recorded their fantasies. In 
timip he came under the infliacncc of a shamaiicis -wbrnt techniques 
rcsemHed his owtl Hii work and persofuhty led him hilo increase 
mgly iniimate fclations with the people, imdl —id return for the 
stipulated bridewealth of is pese*, a gTaduatidn ring and a pair of 
bcc paniics—he foujid hitiiscJf betmihed to a Negrito girl. His 
growing attachment for hcr^ the psychic barricn which divided 
them, and hti diitreti at partmg, form a moving sectioin of the book. 


Jahuaby, 

A typhoon, which drove hh cotnpoiiioiis to extremes of self- 
muiikition, dramaticalJy ended ihc Negrito episode. 

Having parsed through the Kalinga coEUitry, the author stayed 
only two nights with the Ilongnt- I^r in the ftenzied dancing his 
invest igatiotis provoked^ he was afl-aid they w'ould rake hit head. 
In BcinToc, head-hunting required greater fomialiry, bur his 
Curiosity, inside an adolescents” clublionse, brought him a traumatk 
isoctumal cicpcrknCe of anoihcr kind. Moving to the rice terraces ot 
Ilf found hiniself pyychicalfy unprisoited iu a rigidly strarifled 
society with ranked ordera of punitive tiature gods. He survived 
a furious raiiisioTui in the j ungle, only to tc« kit and notes from an 
oveTtumed rail on the final srage of iii; tour. A miraculous escape 
Irom drowTiing in a w^hirlpooL liclpcd him at last to subjugate his 
owTi dream giants—an cxpcficuce he records briliiantly in the open- 
itig chapter of the book. 

A brge part of The book alio present; the author's aruhreipalagicaJ 
and psychological flnduigs. Thisc are marred by beitig plac^ within 
a naive theory' of ludlmear cultural and psychk;d evolution and ' pro¬ 
gress/ at lean years out of date, and by a consequent ovcr-cm- 
phasis oil certain common mental processes of primitive adults and 
Aiiierican infaiiti, without due regard to their difTcrenCes. Though 
he is advertised al an anthropologist on the dust cover» the author 
seems to uiidctstand little about social oiganixatioii; he assumes 
without query, fot cxampleT that the Negriio extended iamily 
organuatioji 'takes no iccouEit of women's rights/ and that they 
have 'kituhip |.'»olirkaJ organreatEOns' without tcTritorkl groups. 

All the same, F)'^nries jnd D/cinn Qumis concains some fascinatuqi^ 
ideas. These have duedy to do with die compariiou of psychothcra- 
pcuik rnethcKls among Negritos^ Kalinga and Ifngao. Among the 
Negrito^, when a person suffers from headaches^ idghtmarcs, or 
icxual or oervous disorders, he is put into a trance by a ahauiari and 
asked to go hack in time ta when [he pain spirit first cnicred him. 
Haling recollected early' rrauiiiatlt events, he is persuaded to con^ 
quer the pain spirit witli the hdp of the fiiErndly shamans^ and to 
WTcit from it some new art form — a song, dance or drum beat— 
which he can bring hack as proof of hh cure. What Stewart calls 
the 'ccfsttal mijid' (egor) of the patient is ilitw helped lo a^niibre 
alien border images which had previously cerrorired it, and to 
iwcit its strength in some Creative activity. The Kalinga do nor use 
hypnotism to cure oigluinares and incmal ilbie±s+ but attribute theni 
to the vmtatioias of anecstors and evil spirits. Tlie?c are propitiated 
with food by 1 pricic or priestess wlio asks the supreme god hence- 
forth to keep thmi at bay, and persuades the sufferer that they luve 
left off haunting him. S[cwari suggcsta that this hcaliiig proccis 
causes an uneonsdoiu spiltritig-olT of the rerrifyitig images from the 
"central riiitid,^ raiher than intepation of them by insist and self- 
acceptance. k is thus less rflective than Negrito therapy, for it re¬ 
quires stores of energy 10 k«p the ego-alien iinpuisn repressed, and 
weakeiia (he central mind, causing it to placate its CHemicr, and to 
rely for SL-cutity on earthly and »ipcmatiiral au[hDrirics. Among the 
Ifugao, ihamancsxrt chant the tumes of ancestors and InffoTe 2 
mentally disordered patient until one of them is possc»cd by an 
appropriate deity. In a trance, the possessed ihamancss states how the 
deity has been offended and rcqucsti gifn to appease it. The auihor 
jut%cs thar (he healuig process is Thera pei[rtc primarily for the 
healers, who give expression m trance to normally egu-alim im¬ 
pulses. But the therapy, even for them, u mx luring, for their drcaiTi 
giants arc never recognized and canquefed, but merely appeased. 
He IsinK at a relationship between therapeutic procetKS and the 
authority structure of each society', but unfoitunat^ly docs not ex¬ 
plore dictr kiruhip ly'stenis and child-^rjinuig practice!. 

Leaving aside the phoney evolutionism and the occanonal flights 
into niyiticiim to which the w-ricer (once a Mominn misitoitary) 
a pfone, 1 think (hat both ps>'ehologhts and ailmril atithropologkre 
can find much to delight them in this book- 

KATHLEEN GOUGH 

lUravan och Tartntiss. By Srfn Htdm. Shdihalm [BdmjivrA, 
* J 1953 5517, Prife JZ Crpwrtj 

that Sven Hcdiji had long intended 
lo write. He had always recognized the debt that he m 
a travelkr owed to bis animaU aid Afine hmtdari .djim and (his 
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bciok lA.’crc intciidctl to be lik Ackiiowledgmcfiiir of it. 'Hiu book is an. 
accauui of ku journeys in Asu writien as a book of travels, ^iid not 
as a scbcndiic accourtr, and with reference to the horses he rode ajid 
sii'hidi alone made his travels possible- It starts svith the descripdoii 
of hi-1 first cntr>' into Asia ni i!iSs, by dilLgetice on the Georgian 
Military Road, and cpittinti» ^S’irh art aceoiiur of his life at Balik^ 
hani^ ab oil field by Baku, where he rude Ills hr^r Asutte horse. 
Here he learnt Tatar and Persian snd from here he set out next 
spring on horseback over the Caue^siu and across Penb. In rEiyo he 
went to Teheran attached to King Ostxri eiiiba$$y to the Shah, He 
set out fram heriCN Wclit tluotlgh Khorasaii and on to Turkestan 
teaehing, iti Kashgar, ’a star of hrst magmrude in iny wonder- 
ing^ in Asia'—he was to renini five times to Kadrgar. Two years 
later he started from Tashkent and rode through the Pamirs and 
Northern China to Pekin is hieh he readied in 1^7, In iSKit he 
cTcnsed the iiotthem border of Tiber in his first uniuecessful attempt 
m teach Lhasa. For his second attempt {1906) he staircd Born Kosh- 
[nir, bi[t once more Lhasa w'as forhiddei] him. He u as expelled from 
Tibet on several occasions but in spite of this he explored much of 
the ' white patch' [the uincxplurcd part ol Tibet) ana the si:micits of 
the Brolunaputra arid hidus. 

From this it can be seen that KararuFi TardMioja b an accoujit of 
Hedin'a more generally interesting journeys made bftw'ccn 
and 1907. As such it duplicates in mailer ajid Stifle m cJch of AXy 
Of urt but it is well char a new generation shcmJd 1 ^ k- 

mijided of the courage and resource of one of the world's great 
explorers. 

Hirdin finished this book before the war, but, ai the editor Gosta 
Montcll says, 'the world svor and aU tliat came with it and I'nlier 
interests and other circumstances kept the rtianuscript in the draw^^r 
of Ills desk/ The manuscript w^as very long and Hediu cotnmusioned 
Monicll to cuf it. After Hedin's death Montcll cut it considerably for 
publication^ but ai he believ'ed Hedm would have wishL'd. Ir ii 
illmtrated with Kcdiiifs dwti pencil artd pen drawings, many of 
wEiich are here published for rhe first dine. Tliey are attractive 
in themsclvci and show a cotiddcrabk dcveJoprncnrovcr the period 
which they cover in his powder of artistic expression. They arc well 
reproduced. There ire no maps or index. 

RlCHARn BANCROFT 


The Religion of the Tempasuk Dusuns of North Borneo. 

* _ By I. H. N, Ermji. C.L^P.^ i5P5J- -vr«i, ^Ho, 22 
T piaics, jF^pre jj. The Land Payaks 

of Sarawak. 3y 11'. R. CeddfS. Undm {H M SO^ 
^ 954 ^ Pp^ T~6, SJcilp pp. Jljfi. rtrjJ mdp. Ptter tJ/. 6d\ A 

Melaitau Sago Frcductng Cotnmunity in Sarawak. By H. S. 
Mmis. Lewd4>w (H.jVf.A'.O.), iys3^ PP^ pf 

/e^^^Jin^ wjnip. f^rire ii s. 6 d. 

Mr. Evans is a veteran of the old school of clhnrDlogy; he came to 
Bornrp in lolO* and lives there now^ ThU tome represents only a 
triction of what he knowr about the hili peoples. It has three iitairt 
secnans—General Beliefs and Religion (200 pp.); Cerciuoiiiri 
[170 pp.); and ^Uclorc (lao pp.)—giving a closely documetiTcd if 
diffuse picture of 1 difiuse and complex iniand group. The tt 
reports on 'personal ceremonies^ best illustrate the range and 
el^city of individual behaviour wiihb a strongly comhiuiuT 
ritual Set-up- 

Many of the fulfctalcs make grand rtadLng. And the cycle on 
^Noiiok Koragan.' the cositera origin luytli of oil Duiuns, cxplattu 
many features of thcii present disrribuden, tcchnu|ues and belong¬ 
ings hitheno obscure. 

k u a lource book« only obliquely generaliaang. Mr. £v3jns is not 
at all what Professor Firth w'ould call a 'social anihrtipolagijt.' Suth 
l^ersuns arc tare and un^shipnable today; w^hich puts us the more in 
Mr. Evans's debt for his unflinching industry and accuracy in detail. 

l>r. Gcddcrs gives a very dilTettiit kind of accoun^t of the inland 
Land Dayaki^ 400 miles south ofEvoiiiland. His no clcwely printed 
foolscap pages crow'd in rwo years of skilful observation by a person 
with, happily, qualities of patience and quiet hurnuur needed to 
analyse a sh y, inward and often seemingly pciv^er$c people who have 
a deep fund of choi^lut fioss, fear and alfection. 

The repon is in three pam-^ommurtity (jo ppO'^ Ecpnamy 
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{50 pp.]: and Recornirtendations (10 pp-)- Religioii is arJy iinied in 
Social atid ecottoirkic contc.xts. quite eoiiviui'ingly. Its vaguer role 
is sujrely uiideresrimatcd. I w^oidd have liked a chapter on a very 
Land Dayak character: "Tiniidiry of Mind and Holy Terror.’ Folk¬ 
lore is ignotedr But the rich myihotogy of ffbr instance) rhe mass 
migratiuns and e.itpaiisjDns uf the Land Dayaks iMiiminatcS the 
prescni inier-viMage eunflicts arid ULorktd agriculiutal tiLoladJust- 
menu which Dr. ^ddes describes but coo seldom explains. Again, 
flieir folktales of relations with animals explain ritual which icems 
barren or pointless when described by itsclf- 

'ilhr Lijnd L>dyakj Sarduffik Is Very well written. Sometimes the 
graceful irylc is deceprive; it rends to mask the detail behind it. The 
data on rice, dict,^ incomes* genealogies, arc impressive. 

Hr. Geddes especially emphasises the importance of' a w^eb ol 
sentimezital ties' and indivjd^l character. Inis is hU key thcinc- 1 
know of no recent Brittsh fieldwork which has so well analysed 
these intangibles, viral in peasant life. Ic is a relief to find kuiship 
relegated ro its proper position as one of several community con¬ 
trols; and here of smaller importonrer except of course tti the clow 
* family" unit. 

Kinilup does noi rate one of Geddes"s 15 cliapten; it gets three 
pages. Dr. Morris devotes over a tttird of his numeographed pages 
to kinship aiid directly related matters. From A ArcF4ift4JM fVn- 
Citffmiuniiy one gets little idea of delp litV- There arc no * per¬ 
sonal eerem-gnics^ or 'sentimental ties'; no individuality* no de^rip- 
tions of tilings seen, wards heard or sung. There Is also practically 
nothing about belief-—except of rhe dead. Casual mention is made 
of the tides (p. S)—these play a major part not only in sago work but 
in the whole life and outtnok on life of the delta people. All is 
impersonal, formalized, general or staiisdcol. Dr. Moms has taken 
a lot of trouble to eoUeei and presetir sigtiificanE infotmarion on land 
tenure, sago-producTion, etc. This is wcli done and useful Other¬ 
wise his euTHius "dead’ approach may be explained by an unfor¬ 
tunate undettoiic of apparent dislike fbr the people studied, and a 
thinly disguised disgust foi Govemi’EtenE. 

13 t. Morns acknowledges no help, kindnexs or infomiatiDn from 
anyone, white or brown—as if he never asked, met or lived olf 
a hvir^ soul. Dr. Oeddes b over^eneroui in detailing all his sources 
and even hh casual heuts; Mr. Evatis dedicates Ms book to a fiin.' 
Bortiean who Uves with him* Din hin Brahim. It is as if Dr. Morris, 
being engaged on a ’soeio-Hccononiic mrveyK' took that dim lenii 
literally; did juu so much sdeio {imjidjnd L.S.£. kiruhip routine) and 
50 much economic ("the bore fam'). He tanehes life only in 1 very 
iniemting and. top brief diacusslon of' rank/ Around this, a co- 
herenr aeeount of a Mclarjau community might have been eon- 
Hructcdf Sago and kinsMp make an indigcsdbfc pudding uisic'-ad. 

Dr, Morris, then, has [m my view) bravely failed to do mote than 
present uscfiil (and sorriefimet derail^) daEa for further Jtudy. His is 
noE an account of a " ugo-pFodudiig rommunity" $0 much as 
inform atioti mi ugo-producing and the formal associations of the 
producers. Dr. Grddes has succeeded in giving a vivid yet exact 
jccouiit of a complicated eLsdess society, Mr. Evans provuh^s 
apioEhcr level of baric infomiation, soniewhcie betw'cofi Geddes and 
Morris, less interpretative than Geddes^ mote meaty than Monti. 
AH add to our meagre knowledge of cultures now changing very 
rapidly. Aiuhropolagy apart, these studies come just in time, as 
documcttri for history. Alaa, the profodiiitory tii Melanau and 
Land Dayak folklore will soon be quite lost; not so, tlianks to Mr. 
Evans, with the Dusun. TOM HARRISSON 


N^pal: Citalogiie de ]a Collection d'fduaogTaphic NepaJoise 
du Mus^ d'Ethriognphle de Ja Villn de Geneve. By 
.Vf*ir^^(> Lobiigef-I^lirnbff^h, Crrtci'd* (Ahtj. , 

1954. Pp. 70, ji pimrs 

Mme Lobsigcr-Dclktibach has earned the distinction of being 
the first proienipnaZ ethnographer to travel in Nepal Jsomc of the 
results of her svork undertoketi bi 195^ have alicady been publiihed 
in a number of artklcs and stnall monographs, of w^hkh Rnkcrthn 
Dftn4i%i^wrs rw iV^d/ (tp5J) is the most important. Comb]] ring 
research with collecting for the Museum of Ethnography of 
Geneva, she hai concentrated <m the material ospeCls of the dvdi- 
aarion of the Newan, the principal mhabiconts of the Nepal Volley, 
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fr(^iii ktT wrkiiigi ttiicrgca Ehe putsl^^; of a cuJtur^ irdiaic m 
tcxtain p^^pccti and ofrcmarkabk ntsinirity and artistic aco^mplish- 
nttnc in dthcn. To thcsw who hav<? ieeii tlic Ncwar tOw^iii of 
Katlinuiidix, and Ukacgaon it wilt alwiyi appear rcmirLablc 

that w advanced a clviimtion ccmld be: tuppe^ted hy agriculEtirat 
ttchnk)iiti which, dUpcniiii^ with ike u&r of rhe plough and ihc 
prindpk of anin^a] tractioiiT depended ciiiirtly on human bbouT- 

Elwwhctv Mmc Lubugcr-I^elknlMch hu described Newar agri- 
oiltuTC in some detail, and die present oulogue of her eclleeiion 
supplement (hu description by several good phcJtographs ofagri- 
cuhural iiupknienti. The rapiknw accDinpaiiyhig these illmiratmnSp 
however are indiearivc of the limitations of thk cataJogue ai an 
etJniographical guide. While on Pbte I a plough ii depicted iicxr 
lo several hoes, there is no jneniion of the fact that the me of 
ploughs b rabcK} for the Newan of the Nepal vaUey, aaid that even 
those easics which outside (he valley habitually uve ploughs, cmi- 
furm, with few exceptions, ro the New'ir prejudice against plough- 

tug. 

Hie main vaJue of the eatabguc lies in the excellent illustrations 


of specimens of Newar an and partinilatly of wood carviaigr There 
too a slightly more detaJlcd description of cenaiii objecu wuuJd 
have been welcome. The average user of the catalogue con hardly 
be expeaed to for hiiranee^ that the vajrd [spelt ivdjra} in 

fig. 2j 5 is a diuiidcrbolt symbolizing power ajid uii-c of three ritual 
objects formally handed to a Guwaju priest at die time of ordain- 
ment, and that represent, together with the central 

stave, and five Buddhas. 

Sinnlarly it mighr have been of uueiest to inention that in dvc 
spinning wheel illustrafed in Plate V, the parr dirough which the 
thead rum to the spindle fepresettis Saras vati. that each of the spokes 
lymbolizes a Separate god, and that the carving on the handJe pan 
rtprcscnn a Artiif 

But [he omission of such detail is a inuior flaw m a publicatiou 
through which the western reader, ^mUiar so far only with photo¬ 
graphs of Newor temples md major svorts of sculpture, is enabled 
(o gain an imponsioci of the exquuite donacstiL- art and tnctal 
working produced by Newar t-raftimen. 

C. VON fUrer-haimendorf 


OCEANIA 


Kunstwerke vom Sepik. By Pouf flducl (AImj. [sir Viftkrrif.), 

} / The coiitenrs ot this hook arc belied by its appearance, 
for allhoLigb die plates art oti art paper^ the text is on 
poor-quaJity grty paper. Tlic text is by l*aul Wirz, who coUected 
mcnf of the illiistraicd ipcriiucfu* and it ii excellent, btsth on the 


ethnological background and on ihe ati itself. The plates show a 
election of the Basel coltcction, and a few pieces froin Beme. The 
spcdmciu and the photography are alike cxecllcnt. The catalogue 
could have given more detail, t.g, by expUining the jneaning of 
some pieces, but this ii otherwue an exceUent piece of work. 

FRANK WILLETT 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Pottery ict ArnhtmLmad. C/- Man* 15.^4, ifto, 258 
— sSiB,—D t. lAnnald p. TTionuon propouEids some in- 

VK tcTcsfing questional about the origiiH o\ pottery aud the 
failure of the aborigines of Andiem Land to adopt its 
iiianuiacriirc even wlien they had opponuiucies of seeing this pro¬ 
cess performed by Indoiiesun fisheimcn from Maco-mr. 

The sherds illusTrated in rhe paper by Mr. and Mrs. Bcnidt in 
7. if- .infijwp- /piif,, Vol- LXXVIl, Fan Pbtes 111 and IV, arc 
nicely made whecl-rhfown vessels with the precision of oniamcnt 
which one expects of Indi^tesim pottery loday. In Plate IVfe we see 
w^herc a demrarivc double line has slipped, but these lines svcrc 
turned on the put wntK some tool like a notched piece of cane while 
the pot was on the wheel. The suiiacc of the dserds also shows dut 
the clay, even if it was termhe^hilf matcrtili had been mixed with 
some cKher lempcring nuieriaJ, and one w^ould like to know 
whether this was land, or ennhed local rock or, rise sinsplcst 
iiuEeriil, CTUslsed-up sherds of old pots. The surface of the ihcrds 
shown in the plates shoiv^ that this tlUEerial Wal used in varying 
dtjgttcs of fineness ; apparently coarser material woi used for the 
thicker pmi. Tbit all dtows that thr teramic industry of the Maeau- 
aresc vUiton was at a highly developed irage^ and that the aborigines 
would have met w^ith nsatiy problems in rmnutructitig it afict 
their vuiton eeated to come. 

The !egei 3 da quoted by Mr. aaid Mrs. Bemdt do not mention the 
admixture of any (empering nuierial in the clay. TTiii w^ai 10 link 
imicd by the aborigines ihar ihty ^Ued to record it in their rongt. 
They d0, however associate rice witli pottery. The two songs quo^ 
in flit both calk about onthiil pots, buf the nuiis theiiic ii the fine 
food which is bailing in ihem. We are told that the pots w'cre baked 
in an ovet 3 . and it may be that svx arc expected 10 think of a simple 
earth ovas Like that in which the aboriginals idE cook food upon 
fragments of hot anthill clay. The wheel would of eomsc be beycasd 
tlic ntige of the abotiginol technicil equipment since it haa to be 
tiude of a Urge and heavy piece of wood, ukely balanced on its 
pivpf, ai]d waih a wcU msnoched surfooCi But they miOE have cither 
nude tome liitk pinch-pocs themielvci or fccti a M-arassatese potter 
do some such thing with an odd IjEttc piece of clay. 

The present-day tcchniqiin with plostk clay used in Amhcni 
Land are not tho«e of potters. The clay b needed lor waterpToofutg, 
and tbcrrfotc the finer its ctsmhttucy the bcnei: any use of temper¬ 


ing ntaterial wonld be contrary' to tlui purpcrte. For the toy doll and 
hreoin the day b hdd together oir a wooden tore, and if it dries 
slowly wih not crack too badly. The prcsatcc of the piece of wood 
and stung in the core would help this drying process to go on evenly 
through the clay. But if such ohjeen fell into a cooking fire they 
would simply disintegrate. A mo^m pciiier using a low-firing clay 
to make ceramic forms of a thickness similar to the doll and toy 
breasts illustrated by Dr. Tlioinso/i would need to um: a day with an 
admixture of 30 per cent, of coarse grog, aaid even then he would 
be eafefiil to Heat ihe kiln gradually. Tlie prcient-day use in Amhejo 
Land of day Li not otie which would lead to pottery, nor would the 
oven which they use for cooking be of lue oi a kiln. The even- 
burning arrai]gcnicut of wood for heating the lumps of tcriniie-hill 
clay ViXJuid make an excclknt fitr for burning in the open, bur •the 
hot lumps of eby in an earth oven would never tabe the tempera¬ 
ture of a clay vessel sufiicicnily to con vert it intei pottery. To du this 
(he whole vcnel mmi he heated ihrough to about 400^ C. at least. 

So WT have iu native traditiein two fundatiteiital mbundentand- 
ings of die potters' craft. Pint, they know that clay is mixed, but not 
that a tempering material ii add^; serondly, they know^ that an 
oven was used, hut imt that it was a spccbl type of oven^ probably 
with wood burtiing round a large p^ in which the smaikt ones 
viXK protceted from bum marks. 

However^ pcjKcry wuld unt have been of much use to them as 
such m their natural life os lumEcn and food-gatheros. It U brittle, 
and abo rather noisy to carry. Their own bark vesseb have every 
pfacticil stiTKiiofiry for their own way of life. The lupcriority of the 
pot for boiling lice applied only to itx use within the trading ictik- 
ments of the Macauarese fishennen. It not only foreign in 
ori^n, but belonged to a completely foreign way of lie. Even the 
weial prestijte of eanying a pot woubi nm compeiuatc an aboriginal 
housewife for the aimoyatice wlidfi die pot w-as broken and she had 
no tediwietil ability to replace it. And if ihc knew how to do so, 
imdcT aboriginal cotidick^ abe would have Ue^cIc chance of finding 
the cby, preparing il, drying it to the right caiwiiteocy* motdding 
bet pon, drying them (horoughly aiKl then burning Ebem. Even die 
iitertt primitri'e pottery' demandi a greater degree of settled life than 
was possi 1 >k for the Arnhem Land ahorigines in rbeir namnl way of 
lift. 

HVjr Mflkufy^ JinTcy 
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MUNDUGAMOR SCULPTURE; COMMENTS ON THE ART 

OF A NEW GUINEA TRIBE* 

h 

DOUGLAS FRASER 


Tlic Scpik River area in New Guinea, although 
Only 200 miles long and less than 50 miles wide, is 
the source of an art devclopinetir gencfally regarded as one 
of the strangest and richest in the primitive world. In its 
swamps and savannahs iJicre arc literally scores of art-^pro- 
during tribes, the most important of which are the Aflun- 
dugainor, Tchanibuli, latniulp Abebnip Arapesh and 
Kwoma. Life along the Scpik is based on simple gardening 
and food-gathering procedures^ but it Is by no means an 
easy one: disastrous floodsp drouglitSp earthquakesp and 
tropical diseases of the most painful sort arc common in the 
area. These awoinspiring natural phenomena and an 
awareness of cheir apparent malevolence contribute in large 
part to the atmosphere of conflict and violence charac¬ 
teristic of the Scpik. And dtey have given rise to a highly 
charged religious and magical esep cession of man s refadoii 
to his environment, SupeniaturaJ intervention and die 
propidadon of spirit powen arc constantly to be reckoned 
widi in any analysis of Scpik art. Magic is employed not 
only ill head-hundng^ love-making, and ill-intentioned 
sorceryK but in the more prosaic activities of filing, 
gardening and trading as wefl. 

The magic-maketp in perrorming his acts, usually cm- 
pies'! some object which enables him to coniact a sym- 
patiictic power. The Lower Sepik tribes use figures of 
ancestors w^ho are asked to Lnierccdc in behalf of their de¬ 
scendants; in die Middle Sepik area, howevefp the evoca¬ 
tive iiTiage of a supcniatural being or spirit is more domi¬ 
nant. The appearance attributed to this figure is usually 
based upon a visionary contact with the supernatural; but 
unlike the American Indian, the Melanesian does not make 
a specific quest for an encounter. Contact is made, usually 
by accident, in a hysterical, hypnotic^ or hallucinatory 
state^ It is not surprising, therefore^ that many Scpik figures 
show^ little concern for the immediately perceptible* the 
so-called real world. 

On the otlier hand, one must not over-empbasize^ as has 
so often been done, the ecstatic aspects of primitive lifc. 
Consideration of one of the most illuminating customs of 
the area, the practice of skull-modelling, will perhaps prove 
this point, Skull-inodcUing in the Scpik is simply the pro¬ 
cess of applying elay or a similar pbscie substance to the 
surface of a skull and shaping it into an approximate like¬ 
ness of die former occupant. Three kinds of skulls arc 
eligible for this treatment: heads of enemies, heads of im¬ 
portant nicmbers of the tribe, and any head that is con¬ 
sidered parrioilarly beautiful.* From the wide range of 
choice granted, it is evident that other factors beside mere 
magical and religious beliefs arc operative. Recogniiion 
must here be granted to the artistic propertsitics in man and 
his universal interesi in scy le and skill, H^^stliccic considcra- 
rioiw are+ in fact, not inconsiderable in the livi^s of thi^c 
* Ntflc jEf and itxifyurfs 


people; landscape gardening,* dcUghc in personal adoni- 
nicnt, and organized trading of w'orks ot art are wide¬ 
spread- There is, moreover* one tribe which, Margaret 
Mead avers, lives prijicipally for att.i Objects of prestige 
val tie, profane ardde!* and titiJitarian forms arc often do 
corated with motifs and designs identical with those which* 
in another context, would have the deepest religiom 
significance. The lively art trade, tanging from simple 
ornameiics to entire danec^mask-song complexes, svhich is 
carried on throughout the Scpik, serves further to vindicate 
the a-sdicric pattern. It is an error* riiereforc, to regard the 

rimitive individual simpiv as a fear-ridden or niagic- 

ounded creature; it is equally wTong to ignore die culmtal 
IN lie on iffiie of his works. 

After this brief discussion of the Sepik River area as a 
whole, consideration of the sculpture of the Minidugamor, 
and a brief cojiiparison of this style with the art of the 
Tchambuli^ may now be made. The Mundugamor, num¬ 
bering about a thousand in all, live on both sides of the 
Yual River, a tributary of the Scpik, They dwell in small 
compounds rather than in villages and gather quantities of 
tobacco, coconuts and arcca nuts (used in bcteJ^hewIng) 
of which they have an abundance. The surplus crop is 
traded to the bush people by the Mundugamor for pots* 
baskets, sago, shelU, axe blades, bows and arrows. It b also 
used to purchase w^orks of art* But unlike the majority of 
Scpik tribes, the Mundugamor prefer merely to acquire the 
object and usually ignore its attendant ceremonial com- 
plcx.i In addition to imported art, the Mundugamor have 
a dynamic art tradition of their own, based upon one of the 
strangest methods of selecting artists knowTi to man. Only 
those children bom with the umbilical cord twisted around 
their throats arc entitled to become arrises; cvm then the 
prolession is not compulsory^; but other persons, however 
giiiedi ire ineligible and can become only unskilled assis¬ 
tants.^ This emphasis on the unusual and the select in the 
choice of die carver points to the magic and power-whcldiug 
aspects of the profession* As in many cultures, tiie artist, 
because of his proximity to mprerics and the spirit world, 
is a man to be watched. 

The most impuTtant objects made by the Mundugamor 
are shields, masks, power figures, and above al] the sacred 
flute carvings. The latter are human, animal, or bird 
figures ranging in size from eight to about 38 inches* and 
are carved usually' in a hard, heavy brown vvood. They arc 
niade in one picccn with a spike (for bisertion into ihe end 
of the Ante)* extendbg down from the feet. Many are not 
poly chromed. Perhaps the most spectacular feature of the 
human tyqjc (Pbtc lirf) is the tremendous size of the head, 
made especially obvious by the broad development of 
the cranium. This treatment serves ro gis^c the forms an 
expression of volume or cubic capacity; at the same dme^ 
the handling of the nose as a bulbous form, tbc bowing of 
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the legs* 3Jid the downward thrust of the axtm and genitalia, 
as if they were attracted towards the eaith by gravity, ad¬ 
vance the idea of weighty forms. In its simplest tcrminc5- 
logy, this is the concept of mass. Here, then^ in a single 
object can be seen evidence of l%vo often irrecondlahlc ex¬ 
pressions of form—^that of mass and that of volume, in 
order to understand this seeming contradiction, it would he 
well iQ cxajiiine tlic settiirg in which the sacred flute 
figures arc designed to function. These objects are exclu¬ 
sively the property' of uidividuals. They arc kept in the 
rear of the owiiet^s house and arc exhibited only to chose 
who have cartied die right to parcidpatc in the ceiemonies. 
Inidaccs, both boys and girls* are allowed to file in to view^ 
the sacred dutc. Whac they see U iilusErated in Plate lit. 

The figure is on top at the end of the long tubnUr in- 
struiiicni. It swathed widi shell, tusk, bone, beads* fut, 
hair, fibre, seeds, feathers and otiicr extraneous material; 
only the bright shell eyes of the figure beneath arc visible. 
The flute also is covered with cowrie shells, day, and snail 
opcrcula. This figure, then, is an object that from the start 
is iiiictidcd to be clothed with a mantle of added materials* 
and the eontradictoiy' form expressions cart be reconciled^ 
The fomii have dearly been adapted for a physical as svcll 
as an arsdiccic funecion; the cranium serves as a vast bearing 
surface, and the limbs ot the body on each side are drawn 
in to fadlitatc the suspension of oriianimts^ 

One Ls tempted to question whetlicf it is possible for 
these earned wooden figures themselves to function 
xsthetically, since they arc almost compietdy concealed by 
added materials. It is a fair question, and to answer ic re¬ 
ference must be made to certain ethnological inforniarjon 
which has been acquired about the objects. The sacred flute 
is extremely valuable to the Mundugamor* equal in v'alue 
almost to a w^oinan, and it is the chief portion of a woman's 
dowry when she got-s to live with lier new- husband. Flutes 
arc also used ro pay tlie price of a bride, should the husband 
be so rash as to abdtict his wife. These instruments function, 
tiiOTCOVcr, as objects of prestige and fame for the ossaicr. 
^tiologically, however, the figures seem to have had a re¬ 
ligious meaning, for when first made the flute is spoken of 
as a child of the crocodile spirit, an important power 
among the Mundugamor. Tliis spirit js represented by a 
great w ater drum that is beaten wlien the flute, after being 
clothed in shells, etc., is given its ceremonial birth. Tlie 
figure Ls triumphantly displayed* then w rapped in matting* 
and heticcfortli seen only at initiations^ The Mundugamor 
identification of rise flute with the crocodile finds a parallel 
in another important initiation rite. In this ceremony, the 
youths of the tribe arc told that they are to be swallow^cd 
by a exocodllc. They arc then required to crawl into the 
mouth of a rattan and fibre model of the animal and arc 
directed to proceed out of the tail and lo liostilL This act Ls 
ob\aoasly a symbolic: birth. Thei^ tw^o rituals which relate 
mail, crocodile and flute surest tliat the individual un- 
consciously idenrifies himsclfwith the flute, and that he 
therefore projects into the concealed object some ststhede 
qualities. This projection is probably intensified by an 
awareness of rlie flute as an extension of seJfi since it plays 
such an important sodo-ccononijc role for its osvner* In 


add! cion to these factors, foe arigmal impulse for creafoig 
tile flute was a religious, possibly a votive* scntimetifcwhich 
would l^avc demanded the best an anist could produce* 
The extremely high valuatiou of the flute is very probabl y 
a translation of this attitude into the vernacular. Finally, 
scsthctic quality stems from tlve homa^pathic desire to give 
foe figure the attributes w'liich the owner w^ishes to possess 
(Plate BcT 

Several elements in this conception are derived from life 
forms! the piercing ol ihe $eptum is usual atnong these 
people, and a niarkcd degree of prognafoism is also coiu^ 
mon. Otherwise, how^wer, it is entirely a work of art. The 
head is reduced to a simple geometric shape relicved at 
points by the addition of clcar-cut descriptive details. A 
irtcdLin ridge develops out of the forehead and mns dowti 
the nose. This is a Sepik River convention and probably 
represents sthemaricaEIy the frontal and nasal sutures of die 
skull. The facial features, alihough given the boldest sort of 
treatTnenr* are carefully inregrated into the solid form of the 
head. The handlbg of the jaw is especially mtcrcsting: the 
zygomatic arch is rendered as a projecting knob on the 
cheek and is closer to the car than is usual in nature. 

From this knob, a scries ol w-hat can only be muscular 
representations run down to the comer of the mouth. 
Anodicr instance of the observation of tcality^ this is be¬ 
lieved to be an expression of the physiognomic relation 
between emorional feeling and physical tension. The jaw 
treatment contributes, moreover* to the menacing and 
aggressive character of the form. The fact that this quality 
is typical of Mundugamor culture as a w'holc does not 
vidate the power of its expression in this figure* one is not 
surprised uiat cannibalism* extensive head-huntijig and an 
atmcKSplierr of intra-tribal hostUity lie behind this cruel 
face. 

The objects whit El have been discussed exemplify one of 
the main Mundugamor style traditions. It is an arc that 
looks ultimately to reality for the vindication of its forms. 
Organic integration of parts, naturalistic though simplified 
detail, and awareness of physical function characterize the 
style, it Ls interesting, in this light, again to observe that de¬ 
spite numerous colourful decorations* diis sty'Ic is essentially 
monochrome. 

Upon fuming to another example of Mundugamor 
sculpture (Pbtc Bd), one is struck immediately by the 
similarities and differences in the conccpdoii. Similarities 
include the pose, the tmkrge mcnt of the head and the pro- 
ortiotis of the body. But thete they end. This figure is 
ighly polychromcd* with black and salmon-pink lines 
contrastPie sharply with a grey background. The forms 
are treated as individual shapes and aie marked off from 
one another sculpturally. Each form dicn becomes bul¬ 
bous* swollen, unstable. Furthermore, die painted elabora¬ 
tion has, in so tar as the body is concerned, almost no rela¬ 
tion to foe surface it adnnii ; wliat might pass as elbow 
articularion on one ami is pointedly impossible on the 
ocher^ Line also has^ in this figure, an ambiguous character 
of its own; it riuis afoag in normal f^hioti, then suddenly 
spilk out into a blob or painted shape and itnniediately loses 
its identity in that of the shape. It is possible, therefore, to 
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comidcr line as a sott of patterning device^ In this role it 
seems lo rimctioii bi two ways: (i) it cinphasizes promi’- 
nait facial features such as the eyes and mouih, and {2) in 
the body it creates surface and stmcturcMlenyiiig eletiicots 
(fig* i), Tim latter aspect docs not impede com prehension 
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of the obvious fcaiurfs of tlie figure. Only when one 
attempts to penetrate deeper docs it introduce a disturbing 
clenient. What logic guides this H'emingly randoni ana 
capricious hand? UnriTcduiologieal ijiformation bearing 
on this kind of problem Ls obtained, it can only be obsert'cd 
that tile use of colour and line is in feeling decidedly 
exprcssioiiistic, 

A rctiu often applied in this comicxion to prirnitivc an 
is the word "distonion/ In recent years* this term hai 
suffered a decline, largely due to the increasing popuJarity 
of Vnon-tealistic" arts, such as the mcdiatval, the orienul 
and the modem. The ma 3 orit>' of form-alccrations in primi¬ 
tive art which have been caCed distonions are^ m reality, 
stylistic con ventiom^ These are formula: and arc rigidly ad¬ 
hered to by aJI artists working m the traditioiL This Ls tnae 
whether the standard form was originaHy (one might al- 
iiiosc say primordially) evolved because of an emotional 
cxpcrieuccp in order to acconruncKdace tJic forms to a surfacCp 
or to perform a special function. There arci however, 
certain primitive groups that actually distort form. In order 
to acquire this distinction^ the changes made by the artists 
must be clearly intentional and individually conceived, a 
conscious alteration of fomn not a mere variapon on the 
Lradidonal theme. 

Another Mundugatnor figure (fig, z) is clearly an ex¬ 
ample of distortion. It is evident in the elongation of the 
btxly, in the emphasis on great swinging airves* in the 
whole conception of the form as something suscepiiblc of 
revision. The problem, is then to analyze distortion, to see 
why it is found in the Mundugamor* Distortion, as pre¬ 
viously pointed out, may be described as a conscious pro¬ 
cess of lorm-altcration. It must be performed upon an art 
style having a solid tcchnica] basb. Thb b essential because 


an impoverished style WT>uld oidy be able to advance to¬ 
ward control of the forms and could not turn awaj' from 
them. Distortion must also have a Gnu econonwe founda¬ 
tion, Since an assured patronage b pietequislto in primitive 
life CO che dangerous g;ambit of tamperbg w^ith cstabiished 
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form^ And distortion must have a psychological basb. Thb 
last is developed out ot the economic* for as n^aterid wealth 
increases, seU^awaraicss b likewise intciisified; and an un¬ 
ceasing csxle of possession and assertion is set in modon. 
Then and onh' then h the capacity for dbtortion evolved. 
In essence^ ihercforCj dbtordon may be chaiactcriajcd as a 
particubrly iocused and directed instance of self-assertion* 

As a means of emphasiring the character of Mundtiga- 
mor sculpture, it may be contrasted with the art of the 
Tdiainbtib. This group dwxUs on the shore of Lake Aihom, 
which provides them with a stable food supply, Thty are a 
relatively pcaccfiil people* and the majority of their rime b 
devoted to art. E%*ery Tdiambuli man is an artist; con¬ 
sequently^ the total output in proportion to the size of the 
group b tremendous. TchambuJi art includes masks* 
figures, stools, drums, shields, and almost everj^ other Sepik 
object that am be decorated. 

The outstanding facet of tliis art b its sensitive use of line- 
Thb charaeterbde may be observed in the fine example on 
the left of Plate Be. Tchambuli line b alwa^*^ clear and dis¬ 
creet and bears a preebe scale relationship to the form as a 
w'holc. While its motib Avould almost suggest some marine 
or lower biological origin, this line b end rely ornamental 
in intendon. The forms and their expression, in comparison 
with those of che Mundugaiuor, are markedly less aggres¬ 
sive; they arc more lucid in thdr inietnal rebdoi^ips, 
more languid in their quality. But Tchambuli art b limited 
in projection aiid range. 

Comparison of these two stjdes reveals the coiidstency of 
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each ari (Plaie B/). The Tcliaiiibiifi, while not cxaaly aJl 
swcctticsa and lighr, is graceful sud scusuom. Esseniially it 
is self-involved. The Mundugamors on the ocher hand, is 
filled with double iTuagc4» posirive-negaiivc relationship^ 
and uneasy juxtapositiom. Iis formal structure U difficult 
to grasp; its total cflcct is completely disturbing. 

The art of the Mundugamor stands in an ambiguous 
position with respet to other Sepit styles. It sums up, in 
one sense, the ctdcnral attitudes of the areap but at the same 
time it deviate! from the norm in others. In its remarkable 
power of assimilattng exfcnial ideas, in its use ot many 
different imtedaisp in its reliance for its moti6 upon an 


emotionally experienced world, the Mtindugamor speaks 
for the whole Middle Sepik. In its high degree of assertive¬ 
ness, in its ability to refurbish otherwTSc tradictonal forms 
with nesv expressions, and in its overpowering emphasis on 
aggressive qualidcs, the Mundngamor speaks Ibr itself. 

r Gregor^' Batcsoitp Mhvh (C.U-P,, p- i 6 j- 
^ Plate VII A 

i Margaret MewJK Sfx apiJ TrftipfYrtwicfj^ in TTunr Primiiiyc 
New York (Memow)^ 1955, p.'245^ 

4 Mcad^ 'Tantbcrani Tumbmus b New Cubca,' Naf. Jfuf,, 
Vd. XXXrV (May-June, 1934). pp- ^34-246. 
s Mead, Sex tarn/ Teifipeiitrnaii^ p- ly-s- 


IRON GONGS FROM THE CONGO AND SOUTHERN 

RHODESIA^ 




by 

JAMES WALTON, 

Among the many objects recovered from the 
Southern Rhodesian ruim the iron gongs have 
probably the most interesting present-day associarioris. 

During Benfs excavations at the Zinibabw'c "Acropolis' he 
found the three double iron gongs "in the neighbourhood 
of the temple of the fortress," He obscr^^es^ tliat: 

Amongst the prcscnl race inhabiting Masboiialarid iliv know¬ 
ledge of this bell does noi exist, nor did it pfL^niably exist m 
Dos Santos's days, who enumerates ah the Kaffir micrumeius 
which he saw and he w'ould assuredly liave mcritbnrd tliese 
bcHs had they evUred bene jii hh day* joo years ago. We miut, 
therefore r conclude that either these b<5li are andcni, and were 
turd by the old miubiUuiti of these ftiirUp the tradidoiul foriti 
of which has been ccmEinneii amongst the iiegfoei of the Congo* 
or that KJiiie notthem race closely allied to die Cotigo races 
swept over this country at some rime or another, and have left 
this trace of their oocuparioii. 

Other examples were sub^cqucmly found by Hal] at 
Zimbabwe, Umnnkw^ajia and Dlilo Ohio but his views on 
the antiquity of these gongs vary in hU different works. In 
Tht Aficjcu/ Rpiiwj Kljodcsiu hr stales that th^rf *arc 
believed by authorities to be ancient ; certainly they do not 
belong to die local natives or to die Portuguese."^ In GntU 
however, he writes :3 

Some aia pai» of double non gongs wm rrcTutly fouud, 
but not ill any position or asociated with articles suggesting 
antiquity. They were found on old Makabnga doors, also 
among grow roots and in hbek surface niould. Yet the type and 
pattern of gong h imrk^uUcdly ancient, being fotuid in Egypt 
and seen m the ancient pajittings in that eoinitry^ but like the rod 
of Iron, the pilhsw, the ingot mould, and a score ofodier onicJei 
used noi i^y by dte Makabuga but by exher peoples of 
this coutinent, the form and make of these goiip have been 
handed down from rime inunemodal. 'fhe local natives know 
the me of these gongi, and Kly that lliey were beaten with an 
iron scfiker, but they have not seen any at Zimbabwe 3ini:e they 
orris^ed seventy years ago, nor cati they- say that their own 
people ever made dieni^ hut they suppose that the old Mika- 
langa, who* up to at least one hnudred years ago^ ore known to 
have lived in the Zimbabwe nuns, inatk and used them. These 
gongi are know-n to local natives who have travelled, and these 
say thay have seen them in use in rhe Zambesia districts, where 
they arc used to greet the arrival of dikfi and the appeacanoc 

* WUh 5 text figuret 


of the new' moon, aha oi a signal of w'amijig- One pair was 
found on the floor of a hut buHt on block fosmdatioEis with 
the usual clay-rounded, bevelled and drcuhr base, e.vacdy 
similar to those on the hl3ed4ii plateau of No. l Ruins at KhamL 

Where stratigrapliical liorizoi^ have been recorded the 
gongs usually come from higlicr level dian ihcsoaptoiic 
bowls and imported glass and china. At rhe Elfiprical 
Building, Enclosure 6. an iron gong was found in assoda- 
tton with gold cnidbles+ iron pincers and a soapstone 
amuiec at a level of 9 inches abo ve char of a sciapstcmc bosvl 
but below the niould+ Makalanga liin tbundaiion and iron 
hoes and assegais:4 
Grouiid Ics^d 

1-2 feet: Mould on red foiuidatiou of hut. [ton hoei, iron 
assegais and pottery of no great age. 

Filling-iu of blocks and soil, 

2 feet 9 mebes: Gold crudblci* iron pincers, iron goiig, soap¬ 
stone omuku 

j feet b inches : Large soapstone bowl coeved w^itb herringbone^ 
on-cord pittctn- 

In Enclosure i at Renders Ruins two double gongs 
were discovcted in association with masses of iron and 
copper wire, cakes of copper, crudbles, hoes, axes and 
chisels at a level above that of Anibian glass and potiery' of 
die thirtcendi to Founceiitli eentnr) , 5 A single iroii|;ciigand 
an iron striker were also recovered from Render s Riihis* 
whilst from the outer enclosure of the Mauch Ruins Hall 
obtauicd two pairs of double iron gongs from ‘ the usual 
Kaffir debris" which had been used to fill in the enclosure. 7 
Apart ffoin the ZinsbabwT finds double iron gongs have 
been recorded frorn Unuiutwauap where they w-erc 
grouped with a so^tone bowl and a handit ingot,* from 
Ohio Ohio9 and from Shamrock Mine, 25 miles from 
SeUikw'e. 

The Soiithem Rhodesian gongs fdl into three classes.: 

(il Double gong^ joined by an arched link (fig. t, 8). 

(2] Single gong, suspended from both ends (fig. 1^3)^ 

(ij Single gong with handle (fig. x, a). 

The double gongs consist of two almost idendcal gongs 
joined together by an arched handle and they were held in 
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2 suspended po^idoii whilst beuig struck (fig, 1,7), Each 
gong ii made from two pieces of sheet iron welded to¬ 
gether along a flange and having an oval cross^cdoiL Hall 
&mtc 5 that the two gongs emitted dilTcrent sounds hut as 
tliey were almost identical in shape and she the variation 
must have been only slight. In this respect chey difler from 
the sistra of North and West Africa (fig, r, 10) which com¬ 
prised a small gong and a large gong joined together and 
wJiich were possibly used for sending mmages. 

Similar gongs lo the arched rj'pc of the Sotidiem 
Rhodesian ruins have been described bv various travellers 


continenr. The natives informed Sharpe that the gongs 
were very' old and were no longer being made. 

Stanley saw these gongs in use at Urangi on the Congo. 
Ai j p.m. on 10 February'. 1877, 'the great chief of Utangi 
made his presence know'll by sounding Jib double iron gong. 
This gong consisted of two large iron bell-shaped insmi- 
ments, connected above by an iron handle, which, when 
beacen with a short stick with a ball of indb-'robber ai die 
end, produce very agreeable musical sounds/Stanley’s 
illustradosis show that these gangs were almost idcndcaj in 
sJiapd and construction w'ith those from Southeni RJtddesia 
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in the Congo basin. Ik'iit meiitipns that gang;s of the same 
kind came from San Salvador* cicamples of which arc pro¬ 
se nr'cd in the British Museum and the Geographical 
Society's Museum at Lisbon, Another specimen was 
collected by Alfred Sharpe from Kajcmbc* sogtli of Lake 
Meruoe, and presented to the Bridsh Museum. It is described 
as being " i 6 \ indies high, of peculiar form, haninicrcd to- 
gecher out of rw'o thick sheets of iron. It has no dapper 
and w'as apparently intended to be struck from w ithaui/^- 
Kaiembc is one of the oldest known d^mastics in the soudi- 
em half of central Africa and Dr, LivingsEone traced back 
a number of venerations of as each succeeding 

cliict was called. Tlic ruling kazankc at the time of Sharpe s 
visit stated that hb ancestor came from Mwato Yanivo on 
the Kasai and Kazcmbc customs show more relationship 
W’ith thtssc of West Africa than of die eastern part of die 



FjG. X DOUBLE IRON GONGS Of VkANGJ (iLFt), BAROT5E 
noUBU^ IRON CONG (rIGITTJ 
^icT SiMUy and Hattuh rfspfiiwtiy 

(fig. 2^). Of particular interest also b an ilJiistrarion from die 
German cdition of Jceniie hi (he 

inid Afiirdmi?j, published in Munich in 1^4, 
This b a composite picture depicting a number ofiustru- 
ments which may have been hi use in different parts of the 
area dc-scribed but it indudes a woman striking an arched 
double gong (fig. J, 7). Siniibr gon^ have a wide distribu¬ 
tion along the Congo from its mourn northwards almost to 
the source of the Ubangi (WcUc) as well as along the Kasai 
and tlic K wango (fig, H 


Fig. 3 . KWANGO double gong 

A second rj^pe of double gong is found among the 
Barotsc. The gongs themselves are of similar construction 
10 those from the Congo and the Rliodesian ruins but they 
arc joined differendy- Each gong has its own straight 
handle and die two handles arc welded together to give a 
Y shape (figs. 9 p and 2, right). They thus shosv aflinicy 
with the Yoruba sbtrum-t\'pc gong from Nigeria. 

Dotibie gongs in the Congo and !iouchcm Rhodesia 
appear to luve been closely associated with important 
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diic6, as at Unmgi, Kazeinbi? and Ziiiibabwc* Sunky's 
accoiitiE of the gteat chief of Urangi announcing his pre¬ 
sence by such a gong k supported by sLimlar es'idcticc from 
other areas, A large double gong, cv^^o feel m length (fig. j), 
u as beaten to aimounce the death of a chief of royal blood 
in the Xingdom of Kiainvo (Kwango) at Muenc Pntu 
KasongoJI Holub records that the Earotsc rider maintained 
his own band ot mmicians to greer him on iiis amvalp to 
accompany his departure^ to play at the various ceremonial 
dance$ and at any function or ceremony decided upon by 
the eliicf. Among the uistruinents, some of which wtcc 
employed on certain occasioiis oiJy, were direc kinds of 
druniSp zieherdike msrruments, stringed imfrumenrs made 
from palni^caf ribs, gourd tambourines, liny pipes of 
ivory, W’ockI or rced^ small iron bclb and "a double gong 
wichoiit a dapper/ 

Two single gongs have been discovered at Zimbabwe, 
One, which was found among old native articles, is des¬ 
cribed as * oblong, and has an oniamcnr at each end made of 
tapered strip of iron coiled into circles, and these ornaments 
strongly suggest that the gong was only used wdicn sik- 
pended. It is inches long aj^d 5^ inches deep. No ex¬ 
plorer in this country appars 10 have seen a gong of this 
Jesenption. Its style and make arc altogether unique^ (fig. 
ij j)J 7 Father G* Vancoillje has, however, illustrated a 
gong, kiu^uvii^ from the Kasat district which is used tor 
sending messages and communicating alarms. This is much 
larger than the Zimbabw'c gong but it is siispaidcd from 
two forked uprights by iron loop, one at each end, with 
the opening at die top. It produces lour tones ajid the 
Zimbabwe gong was undoubtedly tiscd in a similar 
fashion.* ® 

The other gong is of a djffcrcut rype and is fashioned in 
exactly the same w-ay as the double gongs but it has a 
straight handle which is widened at the end and perforated 
(fig. t, 2). This, toOj appears to have been susptidcd, 

in West Africa a double gong of the sistrum type was 
used, consisting of a small gong attached to a larger gong. 
A bronze plaque from Ueniii (fig. i, 6). and an Ashanti 
'gold w^cight* (fig. t* s) depict the sistrum as being held 
vertically whilst it was being struck. Tiie Yoruba gong is 
of die same class (fjg, i, 10) and it ^vas also used m Ethiopian 
Tgyptf especially in the bter Isis ritual when it w^as held by 
women w orshippcB. The distribudon of the sistnim type 
of double gotig follows the well defined migradon toute 
along the southern margin of the Sahara, 

Throughout Africa, wherever these gongs have occtirrcd 
^cy have beai manufactured by the same process of weld¬ 
ing the tw^o halves together along a wide Mange. This indi¬ 
cates a cemmon origin followed by the subsequent 
development of two main ty^pcs; the stsirum pattern with 
tw o gongs of unequal size on a eommon handle and the 
double gong comisting of two similar gongs connected 
by art arched link, of which the Barotsc birutcated type 
is probably a soil later manifestation. The same method is 
employed for making bells wdih dappers not only in 
regions where the gongs are found but also turther afield. 

Stratigraphical evidence at Zimbabwe shows that the 
arrival of these double gongs in ScuEhem Rhodesia took 


place after the foundafian of the Monumotapa Empire by 
Kima invaders at the end of the fourteenth century. The 
dLstribuiion partem (fig. 4) indicates that tlicy spread from 
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the Congo along the Kasai to Kazembe and thence sandi- 
W'ards to ZimbabwT, and the Kazembe peoples, according 
to ilieir own traditions, migrated from Mw^ato Yanwq on 
the Kasai to Kazcmbc. Significam in this connexion is the 
state ment by Hall ajid Neal that ^ there appears to have 
been two races of conquerors styled Abolori: one of thesCp 
it is believed p vvas the Cazembe of the present Northern 
Rhodesia, who, according to Diego dc Conto (Diogo dc 
Couto], devastated the country of Sofakp and ciiCciing 
inro MoJiomotapa, entrenched theiiiselvcs and conquered 
the country This niust have taken place about the middle 
of the sixteenth century, ora little earlier, a date w hkh agrees 
with the stratigraphical evidence and supports the suggest¬ 
ion that the people of Kazembe carried these gongs south¬ 
wards to Zimbabwe. Tlicy continued in use in Southern 
Rhodesia until after A,t>. 1700 os iheir occmrence ar Dhlo 
Dhio show's. 

One other type of double gong has been recorded from 
Central Africa and it came from Katanga (%. 53), ft 
consists of two almost identical gongs joined hy a curved 
neck, bur the method ofcojisiruction is quite dMcrent from 
that of ibc Congo and Southern Rhodesian double gongs. 
Each gong consists of a plate of iron bent round until the 
two edges almost nieei and form a slot opening. Parallek 
for thk type of construcrion are to be found in Uganda 
w here a sec of four bells of difFerenc lengths has been des¬ 
cribed by Wachsmann from the Kiga Skttict (fig, 
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In tilt adjoining area of Ruanda such bells arc worn as a 
mark of disdnetion by mcti who have killed a lion or an 
enemy, by women who have borne ten childrrii, by cow$ 
with a record number of calves to their ctedic and by the 
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best hunting dogs.-^ Wachsmann states that the only otlier 
bells of this cj'pc known to him a rc a set of three from the 
Duika, preserved in the Pitt Riven Museum, Oxford 
{No> 

In her study of the musical mstmioents of the Afro- 
Cubans Gerda Tomberg refers to iron gongs identical sviih 
those from the Congo‘Among the Arara and Abakui 
both single and double bells without clapper are med- The 
single belli fitted with a riveted-on iron liandle, cottstsis of 
two metal pieces put logedier with rivets, alternatively 
forged or soldered togcdicr. These bells arc held upide 
down and beaten with a striker of iron or wood. Tlie 
Arari bell is called or the Abakud beU, bartlid^ 
rkh or eJedfTij. The single inverted bell is used in the 
ordinary Abakud orchestra and with Arara instruments as 
accompajiimeiU to call dances and social dances. In Arara 
funeral rites in Macanzas is used a double bell with a U- 
shaped liandle." 
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The gongs of Central Africa may be classified, then, as 
follows: 

A Ccsngs with weldcdUOatij^c joints. 

! Double 

(j) Two nniiLir gongs with arched connecting link. 

(fr) Two unequd gongs (Sumiin type). 

(f) Bihireating type of the Barone, 

1 Singk goiigi. ^^cldcch4zLnge jQiutSr 
(a) Suspended from borh ends. 

{^) Suspended by a pcrforaccd handle. 

B Coiigs of folded iron sheet. 

I Double gongf with arched coiineccing link, 
a Siisgle gongi; none recorded but bclh of wme corutruction 
from Kigi, Riianda and Dinka. 

1 w^ icp thank Miss E, M, Shaw^ of die South African. Museum, 
Cape ToviTi, and Mr. Roger Summeo, of the Natiorul MuMTum of 
Southern Rhodeua, BuUwaycC for allowing me free aec» to mater¬ 
ial in their coUceLiom and fht supplying infontiaticfi. 1 am also 
mdebted to Dr. K. P. Wachimaim, Mr, WUlcm Meciiw-iiK:, Mr. 
Immelfiian and to Mr. O. H. Spohi of the Univetiity of Cape Town 
library. 
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Pygmy Miuzc ud Ccreinonul. By Cotht Af. Siunmdry 

0/a commHJtiraihn the Imnhtk^ 6 JmmrY^ 1955 
^ I The Bamhud Pygiuics of the Epub district (Ituri forest) 
of tile Betguu Congo should be considered in ssoladtMi— 
political, social and Konomic—doui the rest of Africa. Surrounded 
by strong cultural influences ftoiu ihc oorih, westi east and souths 


the Bambud preserve a wFay of life and diougbc tharkcsscndally 
their own. Yet thoc influctices have a mirkcd effect on ihc culture 
of the udghbouring Baum tribes, and this can be easily ctaced in 
their rtiuric. But in music the PNgtny remaim unaflocted not only 
by the more distant itiflucoccs, but even by the dbdn-ct musical 
practices of bis Bantu masters- Fardcubrly uotlccibk is the 
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jlinost coinplclc Jjck of inscriunciiul mulic^ ihc Bjmbjti^ 
although 1 rich virirt)' of bumimcnt^ minic from \qcj1 imierLilj 
u found among ihc B^cvt tribes of the same ateir 

The cuiturjl isoladoii of the fiambun t$ all the more remarkable 
in vism- of die dose rehtionahjp in which they live widi dielr 
Bantu masterf, wltosc ‘servants^ they ate. Every Mambub is 
owTied by a Miintu. The Baixihub adopt some of die cusioms and 
cciemonLih of their iruistcn, parbcvlarly those reLning to droim- 
cision and marriage, and they adopt die local Bantu languagt. 
They arc expected to provide nteaE from the forest^ and to do 
rough w^orksuch at anting and carrying firewood, drawing water, 
helping with the building of new itotues or the repair of old. In 
rcfum for these services dley arc supplied with supplcniefiUry 
foods such as plantains, rice, manioc and com from the Bantu 
pianuttons. 

But for the Mambuti dih relitioiuhip is primarily one of con¬ 
venience. Evm hb cconamy does not depend rni if of necesaity, 
although metal arrow rips and spear heads, knife blades and 
hatchets are valuable contributions made by die Bantu. At any 
time the Mambuti ts free to reuim to his hunting camp m the 
forest, and this he does a| smm as he bres of village life- It ii fiot 
Uncommon to find him forsaking on< master for another, the 
appropriate adjustment being made by the tw^o Bantu concerned. 

Whereas the Muniu has a mild contenipt for die Mambuti, the 
latter regards die Muntii wids neidler contempt nor respecL 
Rather is he filled with pity diat anyone should be made so large 
and Ungainly^ md so painfully clumsy in ilie forest. But for Bantu 
music die Bam but! have a supreme contempt, regarding it as 
insipid and degenerate. One of the nioic obvjotn JilTercnCrs 
between Bambud and Bantu music (from the same region) 
when listening to them is the vigour and vital spontanei ty of the 
fortncT, against die less cnthuiiastic, if mme polished^ music of 
die latter. 

Uidmatdy it is dicir forest home that separates the Bambnb so 
completely even from those Bantu who are also forest dwellers, 
but who never seem quite so much at ease dieren l luuttng is iheii 
main activity ihrouglKJut the star, and dicrc ate dilTcrent songs to 
accompany different forms of hunting—with ijc^ bow and arrow, 
or spear. During die honey leason there arc not only spcdal tongs 
that arc different in style^ scale and i‘h]i.Tlim+ but also special games 
for adults and children. There is ncrtlicr musk nor cereinonbl for 


the Occasions of birth and death, and ii k difficult to find any of 
those ricuals or ccrcmDnics that one might expert to find among a 
hunting and food-gadicring community. In times of crisis—poor 
hunting or serious illness—die Banibub may call in 1 Mimnt 
wiich-diTcror, but this b rare. Rather will thqr content dienisclvos 
by singing the son^s of the Lusumba (the merits secret society] to 
die Great God of At forest. 

Circumcision and marriigc art cetCmonEts adopted comptrtcJy 
fiom the BmrUt and conducted by the BantiL I^or the or 

circunicbion, Bantu and Bambuti chtldrai are rni^ced withoui any 
difTcraitiation and live in the same Camp and undergo the same 
training; their ages vary btcw^cen nine and twelve- But when the 
Bjmbuii Ate left to dienudves they show 1 disregard, almost 
amounting to scorn, for the taboos imposed by the Bantu and 
observed by Ae Bantu bc>ys. The drcuniciston i&elf is of impt^r- 
tance to the Bainbuti, but the rest of the two-or-thrcc-month 
period of mining is regarded by them as of little iuipoftance. The 
fact k diat alter nine or ten years of the rigours of forest life the 
young Mambuti has learned just about all [here k to leam; cs'en 
dbeiptine he has learned riatunlly through hutituig with bk 4 ther. 
The fact that there is un Bambuti music associated with cirrum- 
dsion or niirrugc k on iudicanon of their relative lack of im- 
portamc. 

Bainbuti giik| after their Tint period, go through a form of 
iniriapofi known ai which k not of Bantu origin, and for 
this there is spcdal music. But there k no outw'ard ceremony that 
can be observed other than die girls going to live for one or two 
Weeks in die hue of an old woman in the hunting camp. 

With the greatest of their religious fcsrivik, nie Lusumba, die 
Danibuii again avoid :my form of ritual. It k rather a sung in¬ 
vocation by members of the Lusumba (adult males only) id the 
great and beneficent God of die Forest, an invocation that is 
always answered. While there are ariain fnkchbs'ous spirit, the 
Bambuti Imve no conception of evil, and they know no fear of the 
forest. Their strangely powerful mystickm, so different from the 
cruder forms of religious cxpiesdon found amone the neighbour¬ 
ing Baucu, is perfectly expressed in the Alima and Lusumba music 
—but none of their tnuiic can be said to be secular. It is perhaps all 
die more powerful foe the lack of any of the outward ceremony 
found atnong their Bantu masters—Kremony (and music) that the 
Bambuti find so irivia]. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Rock Drawings from Upper Egypt. By Hatry FtM, D.Sr. 

^ (O.Tew,), Rticartk PMfedy Afuiitiifn, Uni- 

^2, rriVA yj 

Dnring Februan—March, 19^4, rock drawings were 
located ^ in the Bir Abraq region (34" 30' E. and just soutli of the 
Tropic of Caneef}. Bir Abraq Iks midway on the castetfi side of 
Jebei Ahrau (300 feet) near the source of die Wadi Abraq which 
joins with the Wadr Na'am* to form the Wadi hlodeiji w'Mcti ruts 
through a low:, hilly region (ioo feet) b a south-nsteriy diremon 
towards the Red Sea near the Egypt-Sudan frontieT. 

Bir Abraq is very' narrow and profectjcd froni mosr c^f die ele¬ 
ments. rbe large, watcr-woni bouldcri bdicate iwift-flowing 
waters. 

Most of the drawbgs are of the ske illustrated (fig. 1), but diose 
liigher on the hilkidcs are much Urger; they afe on gtanirc, lime¬ 
stone or sanditonc. In oli drawings the siyle is similar. The sub¬ 
jects show^ little variation and include tong-legged people, ost¬ 
riches and long-homed cattle., some liaving their throats slit with 
a long knife. Odier subjccCi arc Nile boan^ haw^ks, aujntds re- 
ictnbliug a camell of giraHe, and gtalliti.-f 


There are hundred.^ of simibr rock drawings in thk area, mainly 
near ihc wen*, but some occur along the nearby wadis. For ex¬ 
ample, at chc head of the Wadi Hodcin^ a fine scries of drawings 
sond out clearly on completely exposed hillsides; most of fhe^ 
are larger than thoic illmiraied from Bir Abraq. 

No drawings were seen to the west berwecti Aswan and Bit 
Abraq nor east of Latitude 35"^. Mnrrayii {pp, 104 f.) described 
rock drawings from Wadi Natash cl-RaiyonAabour 90 miles soudi 
of the drawings of camels rccoidcd by Winkler T from south¬ 
ern Upper Egypt Also fiom Upper Egj'pt at the mouth of the 
Wadi Abu Agag near Aswan, Schwemfiirth* recorded a drawing 
of two men, one of whom holds a camel by a top. He attributed 
this to the Thirteenth OsTiasty because of a nearby Hieratic in- 
icriptieiUp but Murny doubts their contcmporoncit)'. 

Rock drawings occur to the eaiC across the Red Sea near 
Nejran Oasis in soinh-caitem Asir Pfovince of Saudi Arabia. 

To the north-east there arc rock drav^ings of animals on dw 
iandstonc walk of the Wadi Fdran in sou[hA^ec^^em Sinoi.^ 

There is ako a fine series of rock drav™gs in Jcbef Tubaiq,^® 
south-eoirem Jordan. 
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To the sotith-west on basalt boulJcis at Ablu. ro milc$ <luc 
soulh of Wadi Hdfa near chc Nj 3 e+ Olivet H. Myers* ^ showed 
us^i about 40 gtOLi[>s of roct draw ing;^ exicnijing over a wide 
axcj, iJuring cxoavjdozis Mycts fotind stone implcmcno and 
poticw ranging from the Ncoliihic to ihc Chiiitian periods The 
drawings depicted many anitnds including Immaii figures and 
Iong 4 iomcd cattlcp etc. 

To the w'o&c on the Egypt-Ubva border at jebe] AuMixiiuE 
(Ouenat) a tnagnifiocnE scries of drawings has been recordedJ? 
To the north-west in western Libya many rock drawings depict 
human tignresp animals and objects. The oldest engravings are 
naturdisde in ^ryki often several metres in heigh r^ and reprcscfit 
hunting scenes. 'fhe troptral fanrta are being flunied by archers, 
often naked. The second or prc-canicl phase depicts Cattlc-kecpcts 
or pastoral art; this is just before the great dinusion of cimcls in 
the itifctior of North Africa duitng the frrsr century' of our era. 

Among animals in later artistic phases are the eteplurit, giradct 
eanicl, ostrich and canle. 

Thus we see d^t the r<,>ch drawings at Dir Abraq are not isoLtted 
ajtisdcexprcssiorisofajicicrtt htijiiets, for within 1 jOo-niiJc circle 
there arc preserved in the Sudajip Libya, Egypt, Jordan and Saudi 
Arabia simiJar examples of primidve art. 

A^cslri 

■ By Harry Hoagstraal, icMatogist, and Makram Nain K-aiser, 
Chief Technician^ of the U,S. Nava] Mcdic:9i.t Researth Unit No, j 
Expedition from Cairo, Tlie photognphi are by Hoogsiraal^ who 
scut these notes or'i Bir Abraq. 

* From At. Nia’*iriif=o?cticfi^ Formerly osmelies hved in this re¬ 

gion and thmughEHit the Arabian Feninsub from the North Ara¬ 
bian nr Syrian Desert to dir Rub' al RVLiii. In 1 found a brge 
gtcy frigmeiit ofosirLeh i^ggihell three miles north of Station land 
about right miJes west betw‘ctn Widi Haifa arvd Abu Hamed in the 
Nubbn Dcsen. Sec Afm. Anfhrop., VoL L[, No. 1 P 73 - 

This site h about 150 airline niiics soiuJi-west of Bir Abraq. Sn al^ 
Man, 19^1, 73. 

1 For evidence of the existence of Protodynastic canieb m Lower 
Egypt see G. W. Murray^ 'Early Camds in Egypt,’ Butt, dt r/iirf* 
/ du D^art, Vol. Tl, No. 1, pp, ioy f-t Cairo^ 1951, 

^ k is probable that some of these am eaincl tnitids (Ar. sing. 
pL wus^nif dn^aiir, dr u'Oiiniai) for Beduins Itammrr th^ 
tribal mark or canid brand on W'eii hcidi or nearby stones to show 
that dury haw watered their Cameti here. Since tim is an ancient 
custoQ], these marks belong to many periods during the past 5 ,t»C?- 
6,000 years. In South Arabia some of thew tribal marks developed 
into Himyaritic snipL Sec Hctiry Bcld, ^ Camel Braniii and 
GralHfi from Iraq, Syria, Jordan, kan and Arabu,’ J, Arntr. Onftit, 
Soi., Supplement No, ij, pp, t-41 w ith 43 figs., Oetpber-Decem- 
bcT, 1951. See also Sir H- A, MacMichid, Br^^dt Us^d hy thr 
CtuarI-Ou'ni\Y TFibrj of KoFdcfiMi Cambridge, 1915; Henry Field 
and Cyril F. Reading, Trihdt Afiiriit itrid Graj^fiom 
Aria on AD/Af. No. 4280, pp. i-io; and Cainri BnniElf mid Cr^^ti 
from Jotdmi on AD/M, No. 421 j, pp. 9-TI, both in Amerkaii Docu- 
mennttion tfistimtc (ADJ)p c/o Wioroduplicarion Service, Library of 
Congress, whence copies may be purchaied. 

1 See note 3. 

* Murray (i'Am/,, p. 106] published a photograph of a drawing of 
1 singk-humped camel pecked bvto a rock lying Eat on the bank 
beside this wadi Above in the vertical face were numetou!! drawings 
ofeariy date, depicting men, ostriche^^boati, giratfcsiiid an elephant 
TTie cansel vi^as siuiil^ In style but later than most according fo 
patina, but earlier than many, including the clepliaiit. Murray m- 
cludcs, ‘all these ilrawnigs WCTC irispired wnih a native opCrmum; 
the men were virik, the wprnen pregrunr, the ostriches were all 
caughc by the inthc wheel-mp/' The ibex had always ab^dly 
long horm-’ He suggests a Protod^TiaKic date for the camel drawing. 
This specimen is now in the Eksert Institute* Cairo. 

: Winkler named die early camel djawings from the Eaiccm 
D«en ^Bkmmyan,' dividing them nito peci^ and outlitics made 
by cuiring. Sec Ham A. WinkJer, Ormrings 0/ S^Mirhcm L'^cr 



Fig. I. BOCK bd; a wises at bih abraq 
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Oxfunl, 193B-39. PUtta t, [[; 'Tlic Origin and Dbtribncion 
of Camel Brutdi* in EtcIiI. 1952. pp- J*-J 5 {«* 4 *^fh » 5«1 

•Itiiporonce des nurquo de propriete urit^ei diea le Bedouim 
d'^-p(e,* fttli. Rpyafe d^^YP**. VoL XlX Cairo, pp- 267-70. 

* G. Siii-wciiifurih in Ziiti.JUf Bftnp/,, 1912, p. 617- 

» Recorded on ii Jinuaty, 1948. white we were wi rouie to St. 
Catherine'! Moiuitery ai niHiibcn of the Uiiivcraty of Callfomu 
African ExiKditinn. 

i* Bfii recorded at Kilwi in Deo^iiibcr, 1932. by 1 jcriiat expedi¬ 
tion of the Trsnsjordaii Department of Antiquities and die American 
Sd^l of Oriental Research in jemsalein under the direi:ticni of Mr. 
and Mn. George HoRfkId and Dr, NcUon CJncck. See Agn« 
Hojstleld> ^JcHimey 10 KiSwah,^ VoL Cl I (1943), pp, 71-77 1 

G* and A. Honfitld and Ndson Gluecicp ‘PrcHbioric Rock Draw- 
iiigi ill Trarujordin/ Jfl, Ncu/s^ VoL XXXVIl, pp, 

5i9, 19and Haiis Rhotett, TfanxjfWdaiirm ; mrgathkhtidit f^r- 
iihwtigat, Scuttgan* I9JS, 

Fomier staff member of Gordon Memomi College, Khartoimi, 
He publiihed 2 pteliniinary aeeount of the Ahka drawines in Thr 
77 MJfj. Londoti* j 1 March, 19+S^ 

TV rrtciiibcri of the Univenity of Califomu Afocan £xpcdi- 

lioiv, 1947-48^ ^ - Rf i" 

See Hassancin Bey, "Crostiiig the Libyan Desetf, Ndj, 

Mrfjr, Scptembcrp 1914, p- 333 s Keinal el-Din and Abbe Henri 
Dr^il/Lei Grairtirci tnpestresdu DjcbelOnenat/ Rnuc Sdcntifiifut, 
No. 4, p, 105, 15 Febnury, 192S; L, di Capumeeo and Paolo 
Grariosh Le Piiiurr mpisiri d’jdm Dawa, Centro di Sttidi Cofonialh 
plofcnce* 1934? and Hans A, Winkler^ J?«lr Spihhern 

Dpper £jfyfL Oxford^ 19JS-39, - - 1* 

These ncscs on Libya have beca excerpted mm Grmosv L« 
titoblcnies dc Parr mpestre Libyque «i rclirtoi^ a rambunce Saha- 
rkotie; nuii dt rinjf, Fewod I d» Disert, Vol U, No, 1 (Cairo), 
pp, 107-13- 

y Olkd by Gradoii/the hunters of Be^giug^aflef the locality in 
Penan where the ciaaie examples of this art were found. 


Ejccavattous at LauglatraJ a Gnjaiit, By ff. Sdrilfd 

DetCdn Ri'stmfh Jnxi'iVn/e, IFi'fli iwtf text 

\ luve recently completed the study of collections made 
during several scasom of excavation at Lanchnaj^ the niicmUdiic 
site on which Professor Zeuner publhVa an article in Man, 
1952, lfi2r* Additional informadon has ttius been obtained which 
rounds olf the picture provided by earlier publicadoiis,^ 

At Laiightiaj and the neighbouring sites of Ahhaj and VaEasnap 
direc periods with microlitfo have been dirtiiig:uish^. The upper- 
meat (Period HI) extends froni the surface to a depth of about 
I feet. Here the microliths are assodated with modero-BoDlcLng 
potsherds. Among these, a long tanged iron arrow or dagger head 
was found in 1949- In the second zone (Pedod U), at a depth of 
3 to 4 feet from the suriacc, quite a different type of pobhetds 
occurs. Up to the time of writing ten small fragments have been 
recovered, wluch nrpresent a tbm-walJcd potteryp rcd’-slipped over 
a brown surface, wirh a cowdung 4 ikct grccnisb-yellow core. The 
red slip is not easily seeiii as usually ai this depth the finds are 
covered with a caldum carbonate CitltL Among these sherds, 
there were a conple with tnebed lattice decoration, but without 
the red slip and ruade of sandy cby it i)* 

Zone HI {'^€nod 1 ) is the main microlithk level, though the 
same types of microliths occur in Periods U arvd 111 also, Z^c HI 
varies in depth from three and a lialf or four feet to six feet* and 
occasionally to seven or eight feet. 

Besides microliths, Langhnaj has yidded about 1 1 Dentaiiurn- 
shell beads (fig, 1,2), oik flat round bead of unidentified nutcria!, 
a l^ge macchead of quartritc, wo 'ncolidiic^ ce!t 4 ike pieces of 
chlocite schist and numerous fragments of small sajulKonc rabhing 
stones or quemS- The beads arc eonfined to Zons 1 and H, but 
occur below four feet as well The quem fragmenta ate generally 


found bdow this depth, while the macehrad and celts belong to 
Period H, 

It would rhus appear that rubbing stones wxre in use alteady 
before pottery omc in^ and that Period 11 is so-mehow connected 



FjC- 1, mow ahhow-hlad, dektauum beads, rouni? 

&IIAD, [NCBIED I»0TSRE5LDS fftOM JJINCHNAJ, GUJARAt 
CuW, DwCfui'i CifUigc^ P<yC7ia 



Fig. 2. HNOS at langmnaj 

A- Arrow^icad, 1. 1949, i/rei 6 imu,' li. Beads, z (JVp. 289) ^ 
1944. Afpund A Pit I, a/ffJ- 3 /rcti 3 CNff. 

1944, Mmmd I, IHt i. 3 n0t idmctjlcd; 4 {N0. ^20A), 

1944, Afvjwrd fp Pjf I* 4/rtt B iwiifJ* ilrn/ij/rvFW shcH; C, Poishetch 

(ind^), 5 (Ntf, 1003) * 1944. Tratth I, $££lion l, 3/erl-l/fr#; 6 
{Na. 363a), 1944-J^ AHFB, 3 /rfi-4/ecf (Jmnd wkik dfAninj; ihc 
JiifOf); 7 (Ml. S09j), i9U-Sf 10 tnchcs-lfiri. 

with the ptslishcd-axc culture of India , The uppenmosc level is per¬ 
haps 1 mixed layer* people using icon and modem pottery^ occupy-' 
ing the microhthic sites. 

N^KCf 

» F. E. Zeuner, 1952. ‘^The Mjcrolidfiic Industry of tanghnajp 

Gujarait* Mas, 1952* iSa. 

* (4) H, D, in !0 iht Prtkhi^n^ 

Baroda, 1946 (133 pp,}, 

{fr) H- r>^ Sankalia and 1 . Ksirve, PrAiwinarY RrpQft ef ihr Third 
Qwjdrdt Prekii^ 0 rk ExprSti^n, Pwia* 1943- 

(c) Sankalk and Karve* ^Priniirive Micfolithic Culture ajid 

People of Giijarai/ Aimr^ Anth^pr, Vd, U (1949)^ 

pp. jif. 

(d) F, E, Zeuner^ Stme Agt ttnd PfrisJofene CAroiidi^ in Cw/cJruf* 

C0IL Mon. 6 (1950]^ 
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SorfiC! Diiltrenccs on Ulc DraW’^-Mio Test: 

Part llj Machovcr Scores.* JJy A. HawaiJ, Sffis(ff 
PsyAofc^isf^ Lkpoftmau i*/P^yihiagkal A/rircmr, Wint^rt^n 
Stdg(^eM^ Co. Durtiumi, artA fF. A. c/*? 

P, IV. D., Ehutc Metfa, IVith ihrc^ ttxfjigmes 

/jT/lWtlffltW 

In A former article {Mak, 1954, I27)t wc dcicribcii qiianricitivc 
diiTcrcnccs between cMmplcs of hiiinaji-%iirc drawings produced 
by West Africani and rhosc produced by Europeans. Jn dlb paper 
the ^fl/4>4i//rvdiflcrcTices shown by analy'sis of the drawings will be 
described, and tn a coticlodiitK article it is hoped to discuss these 
firntings and relate them to UK cultural difleroiccs between the 
two itionps. At the same time opportunity will be taken to atn- 
plif)'"soiiic of the points made previously which were not siiffi- 
ciendy explicit, and u> answer in oontcKt some of the more per- 
rinent cciticums which have been raised. 

Whereas the Goodenough (1926) scoring 5>‘Sicm is purely 
objective, and largely based on rhe appearance or noma ppcarance 
of essential charact^tics of the human fontir the Machover 
ccchniquc takes into accounc the entry of subjective bictora bio 
the atuadon as a whole. 1‘hc radonale of this technique is that the 
accuracy and quality of observatioji-^specially of so personal a 
concept as the human figure—is said to reflect certain peisonalirjf' 
cliaracteristics which exist in the individual producing the draw¬ 
ing. 

Springer (1941). Brill {m7% Beiricn (19J5). Bender (1940). 
Levy (1950), Cottc {1949) Aiid Waehncr (1942, 194 ^)p among 
many odim, liave shown tlut discrepancies between Goodenough 
scorn and iufelligcncc ratings obtained on independent tests in¬ 
dicate rhe presence of some psychological factors which prevent 
from functioning tliose processes with which Goodeneogh cor¬ 
relates incntal age. In this connexion parBcular reference should 
be made to the work of Gucnll^c J 955 «J. *) 

which illustrates so well tJic practical applicad^ms to which these 
observed diHcrcnces can be put 

Samptirtji 

In addirion to the samples previously described, a scMzophrctiic 
sample consisting of mental in-patients within one mcndi of ad- 
misdon. ai the rinse of tesringn and of the same age and sex dis- 
mburion as the narivc and while samples, and a sample of 50 
schoolchildren aged btrtween 8 and 9 yens of rhe same sex dis^ 
tribudon wTtc used. The nari ves conic front thflercni erhiue gtonps 
namely Negro, Hooki. Ibo and Yofuba. S&dstical analysis showed 
that discrepancies arising between the three adult groups could not 
be attributed to inequalities in tlie sex ratio or to diflerenccs in age 
distriburit>n. 

pTMtdtirc 

The subjects were given a sheet of paper and a pencil and askr^ 
to draw a man. Modvarion difiered in die vanons groups but in 
all cues coHiipcradon and rappon were good- In aaiswer to R. Q* 

* Part / tf/ilbif study upprar^d Irt the June, i 9 S 4 r {i 954 p 

127), end rise Ju (etiain trindsmsin the ftmespondenef ialamm 
methods tmpleytd md milusidHsteashed (i 954 j M 5 -Sj 
Rather fbim tc these efitieisms ib/ letter, the authats ndve 

prffined ta fufcc tUtoani itf and ^ye rheh viVw-f CJI thenf in the rcmcj/i- 
iW perihn of the ftady, n A reft has in ftrasequemr been syraeu*hat 
expanded and divided inia P^t III b flic Mareh issue, 

and a is svgji^strd lArdt /urtlwr diseussim, u^hkh mti he tPffmjrtc. pc 
deferted unit! ihert. TTk lohmns af Mam are of Mitrw, apen fa pjydwti^- 
jfjftr imd elhtrs as wyH us la artihropologisis: and further elaripraiton 
if rkf te {Tos^xiplinisry issues y he rntful, ni i*iew of mently tn- 
ereased use of ptythoioj^ka! teihm^rs in r^ fuleniVj, at 

poveTTtrnenial instmuet Kriiyu (cf. Man. 1954* 21^^—Ed. 


Armstrong's criridsini of Part 1 {i^ Man, i9S4i 2.38), it shouM be 
nyadc dear that die turives did not dismist the purpoMs of die 
test. They were drawing 'just for futi* for a person who, although 
a white man, was considered as their friend, and who had been 
accepted into tribal fimenons not normally open to oulsidets- 
They had all used paper and pencil before diung die test, to a 
varying degree, but in most cases considerably less than uicir 
Opposite numbers in the odi-ci groups. However, Stoltijn-Egge 
(1952) has shown that a s^alid intcroreCadon can be made of draw¬ 
ings from young oligophrenic chUdmi who hud never, to the 
lief of the examiner, previously held a pencil or similar object in 
their hatnk The children were drawing as part of theit school 
syllabuf, and were morivated by the d<sire to gain the teache s 
commendarion; the wliiic control sample understood that their 
co-operation was required in a itmly and participated with in¬ 
ter esi. The dinial sample accepted the test as just one more of a 
protracted psychometric battery'. 

5rum{C 

Unlike the Goodenough sy-stem, tlierc is no quantitative scoring 
as such in the Machover (i9s0 icdmsquc. This method rcli^ on 
the interpretation of certain structural or formaJ elements of the 
drawing, including pressure of line, iim and poiitioii of the figure, 
stance, theme, proponions, penpeerive, shading and so on: 
ficially thii may appear as a very subjeettve estimation, and to 
those who do not understand the mychodynaouc forces which 
coitrruL and direct the drawing of the hotnan figure, these crude 
picture^ carry little meaning. To the skilled chniciali however, 
who can aualyse the feelings caused in himself by hii encounter 
with die drawings, interpretations arc avaUahlc withont rccoiuw 
to statistical appiratUA The reliability of die tcGhiiique and its 
validity for clinical use has been studied in a protracu^ and d^ 
tailed investigntion by Copeland (195 a), bodv in Amerioa and ike 
Ncdicrlandi, and her findings vindicate the legitimacy of eqiiatifig 
psYchti^ynamical concepts with certain drawing signs, and these 
have received furtber cotifirmarion firom Guenaberg (r»p. ffiA 

Interpretations can, of course, he pushed ad ahsurdutn and iu 
treating qualitative aspects of die drawings, w'c have included 
only iJiOse firacurcs possessing h^h validatiDn. In order to rcdu>K 
die qualitative nature of the diflcrcnccs ro a form in which the 
statistical signifiraiiice could be asscsicdt a list was made of aJl 
features of the drawing whose presence indicated some psycho¬ 
logical process deviant from the adult white norm. These fcatucri 
were then condensed tneo appropriate categortes, such as absence 
of facial firatutcs, absence of limbs, mi xcd views [both face and 
profile shown in the same drawing), incongrucncy, and so on. 
Each drawing eouhl thus be marked for the appearance or non- 
ippearancc of these deviant sigtiA 

Resttlts 

Frequency histograms were made for each croup showing the 
frequency of occurrence of each item, and cacnl group received a 
proportionality Value for the sum of die signs present m that 
paiticiilir group. The white control group was si^iiicanTly 
different from any of the other groups, wMc the native group 
showed a stgoiheanf overUp on both the childten's ai^ the dinical 
histograms, that is, a significanE number of the native drawings 
could not be diffctcnriatcd in any way from the drawings obtained 
from these latter moups. Not only ww the signififMt features 
numerically equal, but the drawings had much in common 
qualitativefy- Hgs. 1-3 show matched pairs taken from the native 
sample {a) and the cl^kal single (t). 

k must he rcittraKd that neither Goodenough nor Machover 
inretprecatioDi are uKxi here, only their method of scoring. All 
subjecc were given an identical set of stimuli nndcr relatively 
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conipof^bi^ cotiditkms. It may bt ^rgurd that the rest has a cultural 
bias tn that the white sampics had a pcater experience with the 
lest materials than the natives. Ncvcrmcless, this did not inEcrfcre 
with the results, since neithet tile tccfinique ofptmdl ntanipulatitin 
nor the .Tstheuc qmliiin of tl]c drawings entered into the assess^ 
mciit^ hi supped of this, a sertei of drawinips made by Lengc 
schookhildnen to illustrate {iniff dia) folJfe talcs (Earthy, 1955 ), 
show that their sch^‘H'»I ediieation has made little diffcrenct to Ehc 
quahu^ of their imagiiiativc drawings of the hujnan figure, a 1 - 
tlloLigh they show comidetabic dirtcrcnces w'hen they use Portu¬ 
guese textbooks as a source of ^timuladon. 




(tf) Naslt*e sampk; (6) lUtmat iamptc 
Disnissii?n 

The facts obuined from tliw study arc these. Within the limits 
of the small but representative samples studied, the nadve draw- 
itigt indicaced quantitatively an apparmi metitaJ age of S-K y«in 
relative to the Goodenough mterb, as compared with the white 
drawings* appatmt tnent^ age of 12 "& years. Jt was ckarly stared 
in the earlier paper that this docs nor repreieni the real mental agic 
of the natives, which, cm iuh^tive evidence at least, was no less 
than that of the whites. Jt does imilrate, however, a signiheant 
quantitative difference. It would have been eqiuJty valid to have 
applied an esscntialJy native occupation^ such as carving a bom, to 
the white sample, h would then tie shown, in all probability, that 
the wdiites showed 'a childlike simplicity^ in handting the tool and 
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carving the figures, and that their perform-mce ms no better than 
an eight-jTarHDld Nigerian* Thb ditTcrcnce could then be tucfully 
iDterpreted in tcntis ofintcrcultural differcncci, as wc hope to do 
w^ith the drawing The jusiificaricin for the use of the Draw-a- 
hlan test is that interptetadon rests Oit firrner grounds^ owinn to 
the body of research data avadible on the D.A.M. trst^ dian it 
would on a hypothccical native test w-ith no background or 
standaidizadon, Qyr interpretadon of tliese itstills is not that the 
native is inferior to, only Jifiefcnt from, the white man. 

The second fact is dial there is no statisricil evidence to show 
that the native and psychiatric drawings were drawn from different 
popubdons. Again, this k not meant to imply that the natives arc 
schiiophrcnic. Qn subjective observation of thdr overt behaviour* 
and on the figures ofToodi (1950) for the rate of menial ilbicss in 
British West Africa, one would cipeci die disttibudon to be the 
same as for die normal European populadoni assuming both 
groups to be landomly srJected. The West African is no more 
schi^ophrciuc than his white broihcr; his atterupcs at hunian^ 
figurMrawing nevertheless suggest the existence of certain 
psychological mechanisms or frames of dioo^c which he appears 
lo share wjib die while mental parimt. Since the djuwjngi from 
^onps of two different apparent menial ages ace being competed* 
it U necessary to determine whechet this quantitative difierence ii 
in fact the luiderly'ing reason for the qualitadve difTcrence, The 
use of the children j drawing of equivalent scores to those of die 
narives show that this b not so. Some overlap b lo be expected, 
since the native drawings wUl resemble the children^ suiEcicnily 
to obtain identical scores. Iq the same way schizophrenic regression 
will C3USC the prienrs to produce childhke characteristics in their 
drawings. The native and dinical samples nevertheless have a 
significant number of deviant features in common which were not 
shown in the children 3 drawings,. Ate we Justified in suggesting 
that identical overt behaviour produced by identical stimuli is re¬ 
lated to a common pfycliolc^cai process? In terms of formal logic 
die Law of Parsimony requires that this hypothesis be considered 
before the alternative one that different processes arc involved. It 
must be understood that mnate processes arc not hirpothecated, 
they may indeed have a radically different psychogencsis;. The 
mec^iisTTis by which the psychotic individual dbtorts his con- 
ccptioii of the human figure are &irly well undcrstocKl; can we 
^pply this knowledge to ei^aloace ac 2 simple level, some of the 
culntril influmces which make the African persotiality what ii ts? 

We wish to express our dunb to Dr. G. E. Duggan-Keot for ' 
making available die schSaopbrraic caseload* and to Miss E. I>ora 
Earthy for iendmg her collection of Lcnge art and valuable advice. 
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Ghost MarrtagK amou^ tfa^ Singapore By Mrs. 

AfanonV Eh’piJi^PFkVil pJ Sxiat Studies^ Umvrrsily <;/ 

^ *r Mautya 

Theft h i form of ghost oumagt wlikh cxim among 
the Singapore Chinese and is known as Fj'ti Cfiit This 

tikes place ai a ceremony or gjoup of ccreiiionies 11 which 
two d^easect pcisoiu, or mate rarelvt ojic Jiving and one decc^ised 
person arc niarried. Such forms of marriage appear to be more 
commoti among the Ciintoncse than other dialect groups, al¬ 
though I have beard of itiamages being arranged for members of 
Straits^bom HokJticn families. However^ the Cantonese arc cer¬ 
tainly quite open about the fart that they perform cheiiu whereas 
the Hokkiens I luve quesdoried Invc bteti most feluctani 10 admit 
it. 

Jn the Cantonese section of that pact of Singapore known as the 
Ta there is in face a ghost mamage broker^s sign hung up Sn 
a dewrway of a Taoist priest's home. The broket announces that 
he is willing to undercake the search for a family which has a suit¬ 
able deceased member with a favourable horoscope vrham it 
tvould be willing to give in mairiage. Such mirriages iiSiuLly take 
place in the home of the family anangiug for the ccrenionics re¬ 
gardless of whedicr dvc decoasm relative is inaie or fenxale, but 
sometimes a temple is Used. [ luvc witnessed part of such a niar- 
rajge in rhe temple of the Cir^^ Cod in Singapore^ and wii told by 
the atetakef thaE now^adays temples are used ificreasingly for 
many of the rites that were toditionally performed in the home. 
This is pardy as a result of the crowded conditions of urbaEi lifct 
and partly due to die modem prejudices of younger mem ben of 
many Chinese famitin. 

Ghost marriages appear to take place for any of the folio wing 
reasons: to acquire a grandson after the death of the son of die 
family; to acquire a living daughler-in-Jaw after the death of an 
unmarried Stm, when a youriger son wishes 10 iiiariy' and hb 
elder brodter has died before taking a wife (according to Chinesc 
custom a younger son diould noE mirry before his elder brothen; 
a ghosr marriage is> therefore, souietimcs arranged fot an elder 
brodier so that the younger may then proceed with his own 
nuptials Without fear of Sncurrhig the dbravour of bb brother's 
ghost}; to prevent any catastrophe that miglit take place 
as ii result of the unhappiness of the ghost of a deceased son, 
d.iughter or betrothed svho, finding itself wiftiotit a spouse in 
the other world* decides to oke its vengeance on its own or its 
bctrodied s family; and to cement a bond of firiendsliip between 
two (hmiliet. 

If the son of A family Jie^ before ruarri jge, and therefore^ pre^ 
sumably, svithouE issue., his parents may dc$ire to adopt a grand¬ 
son, in order to ensure conoimincc of the family line, it is usually 
possible for 2 family in this position to adopt a son, ideally from a 
relative of tbe same surname^ or, as sometimes happens in Singa¬ 
pore* from A stranger, without (lirll^er ceretnoiiy. However, they 
may resort to the practice of adopting a grandson^ gi'-'ing the der- 
ceased 2 mate first, amngitig for the match ro be made with some 
suitable young girl who had died recently. The propositioii will 
be made by the usual go-between of traditiona] Chinese marriage, 
and if it is accepted there will be a combination of wedding and 
fiiiieral rttes, dunng part of w^hieh the deceased bride will be re^ 
moved from her own grave and uken to dm of her new Vhus- 


band/ perhaps in another cernetery. Her spirit will be Med ‘ by a 
medium or priest to the scene of the ceremony After the cere¬ 
monies have been eompleteJ* the grandson U adopted and from 
tlien onw^ards he will worship the woman as if she were liis own 
mother. Occisional ly a live girl is taken as wife for the dead man^ 
but I am told that this is rare and die family muit be suitably rich 
to tempc die girl or her family to accept. Chinese friends have told 
me however, that they have come across cases where a girl, already 
betrothed to the deceased,, has gone through a ghost marriage 
after hu death. When such marriages take place the new dauglncr- 
iri 4 a w If expected lo take a vow of celibacy- Durrrtg die marriage 
ceremony a white cock b subsdtuced for die dead prooni. It is 
taken for a ride in the bridal car and accompanies the bride on her 
formal visits to relatives after the ceremony- I iiavc come across 
one woman, a ConEoncse ftom the Shun te district ofKwang- 
tungp who* Kcmlng hetscif a widow, after some nine confesm 
that she was married to the 'ghost' of her betrothed in this way 
in China. Afterwards, she came to Singapore to work* .and was 
expected to remit money to her ^husband’s' family fcgulorly. 

Coses wlierc a bctrodicd man morria his deceased fiana^c seem 
to be noi unknown, and a young Cantonese, who worked wirh 
me oiiec* told me that his elder brother was married in this manner, 
k was pointed ocit however* that such a marriage could be no 
handicap* because although the dead woman would remain his 
first wife, there was nothing to prevent him marrying again. Tii 
this cosOt the dead girfs parents lud insisted on the marriage, 
although his own parencs had not born keen. The girfs parents 
liad paid all tJie expenses. 

Cases of gho 5 t marriiges for elder brothers appear to be quite 
Cf^mniou in Singapore* and one Taoist priest told me that this 
tj’pc and ghost tnartiages to avert bad luck are the most usual, t 
liave come across several instances of the latter kind, of which two 
of the more interesting are given below. 

The first case was recounted to me by a Chmese man who has 
a Cantonese mother and Hokkicfi fatJicr; the second was in pare 
witnessed personally. In the first ease, the marriage look plaee 
when niy iitformani was six years old, Hb modicr had home 
anodlcr son, who after a week ot so had suddenly died, 1'hc 
mother had been very distressed and so the lanijly had adopted 
another son for her. Not long afterwards, the adopted son became 
seriously ill. Westem and Chinese medicines were tried but w^th 
no eifect. A Cantonese fetiulc medium was called in. In 2 trance 
die fitsc dead sou spoke to his niothcr through rhe meJiutn, saying 
that he was an^ because he h.^d no wife in die other world and 
w^ied a niarriagc to be arranged for hinu Against the fathefs 
wislicj die mother had a ghost rnafriage pcrlormed in their home. 
The adopted sons illness, however, becafne worse, and the 
niediLUTi was recalled. The son tlien said that he was grateful for his 
first wife but would now like a concubine. However, apparently 
even this did not satisly him lor the adopted boy died soon after 
this second omrmony w^as pcrft^nicd. 

The ceremony that I witnessed took place at the Gty <rt^ 
toiiplc, a temple popular with Cantonese women. Jt was per- 
tormed on behalf of a woman of about 45, married with four 
children. She told me that she was sufteriug from some kind of 
malignant grow th in the womb and had b™ to both Western 
and ChincsMEyle doctors, who had said that they could Jo noth¬ 
ing for her. One of her children had then become itl, and soon 
after her husband lost hii Job, This string of calamities Jed her 
mother-in-law^ to insisf that she see an iiitirtAnE Taoist priest. He 
inquited in detail into her past history' and discovered But w^hen 
about ifiycaH of age die hodbeen betrothed loa man who had sub¬ 
sequently died. The priest then announced that the various troubles 
that had befallen her were being caused by this man. As she was 
already mamed slie waa told that a dead woman must be found for 
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Iiiin. Tliii W3S arranged by ibe prtcu who iho conducted die cc^l^' 
mony. Ceremonies of diflerent kinds Iwcd from 7.30 p.m, 10 
4 i.m. at a total Cost of S200 {about £2j) \ the necessary rimal 
parjpliemnJia being provided by the priest. Unfortunifdy I was 
not allowed to $py to the end oi the pctformancc. The priest had 
especially invited me along on the understanding that L took 
photographs for him, but the woman was against it^ saying quite 
jiisti£ably that as she had spent so much money die did not want 
any spcclalora. Howcv^cTp duiitig the part that I witnessed^ vanems 
reliminary pturification rites took place^ paper and bamboo 
ouses^ fumiturep Cars and servants were buruM for the couple, 
and locb of the dead girl'i hair and her nail clippings wt*tc (aid 
on the attar for the dead nun. I w.ts told by the priest that the initial 
ritcj of purification to remove evil influences were mtial and 


always the same., but that he varied the later ceremony according 
to how much he chaigeA The key prt however, involved the 
cal ling down of the dad man's ghost and the annQuiidng to it that 
these things w'crc being done for its benefit- 
Marriages of deceased penom in order to ccfflcnE a social bond 
between two famiiics appear to have been more comnioo in the 
earlier days of immigration and [ have come across no recent cases. 
However^ in a Straits Chinese in3ga2ine+ now defunct (crVitf 15»R)* 
1 came across a note critichmig this practice as being * old-fashioned' 
and a w'astc of money- 

NctfS 

* Literally ‘ yin. shade, dark^ mysterious; ck% 10 take a wife, 
s Tfl inciiiiiig big^ great; and p"ti, the sdund ofthc third of the three 
diaracters given by the Chinese for the three syllables Sing-^i-porc, 
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The Gift. By \fansj. TfAttilaifd by Itm Cmtnisfm, i»i 

/nrri»Aim'4?n fcy E- E xivn no- Lcuiiiin 

(CoAm & HVsl), 1954- lit. 

This ii a tnrulatiojL of the &jflE siir k Gm published 
in the .Spc/pJc^i^wf. 1923-4. The fexc is complete but the 

voliaminaus footnotes have been condensed and placed at the end 
of the book w^befe they sdll fill nearly 50 pages. Professor Evans- 
E^tclurd's Introdtirttoti is no more than that, and do« nof amount 
to a rriticaJ rommentafy. The traiubtion seems to me bardy sath- 
factory, Thii, after ah. is a most important text and die translation 
should do more than convey the general meanhig, lE should be 
precise. Dr. Cuiulison is too often sadsfted with approximadons. 

A notice such as this must be sporwig m quoiationi, but if the 
reader wiE exantine the English text at pp. 70-71 and compare it 
carefully with the coiresponding French origina] at p. ifty of Seri- 
it AnthTop<fl\?gk he w ill see very well what I niem. 

* Concepts which we like to put in opposition^ is not an adequate 
rendering of' Ces concepts dc droit ei d'^conomic que tioui nous 
plaisons a opposer/ not k ^purely interested and utilitaxian produc¬ 
tion and exchange *—whatever that may mean— the equivaleiu of 
"la produrtinn ei T^changc purement int^resi^ dc J'miJe/ 

Quite apart ffoni the inadequacy of the translated text the con¬ 
densation of the footnotes represents a scriotes loss. Rtfening to the 
same passage, the reader may note that p. 267. note j , of the French 
text, which to my mind throws a most revealing light on Mauss's 
tkutking, is omitted dtogethef. The next two fotHnotes are con¬ 
densed info one, asid fnithcT coudmsed in trausiation, with very 
urangc resulcs Maun had written r 

M. Malinowski a fait un effort scrieux" pour cluscr du point 
dc vuc des mobitc?> dc TintcfTct ct du d^intfressement, mutes 
ks tranuctiom qu*il ctwistatc cb^ ki Trobriandaisi i1 les c^tage, 
entre Ic don pur ct Ic troc pur aprci [narehandagt-’ Cette 
cUssificacinn csi ati fond hupplicablc. 

I p. 177. 

* U nt Ir^js lenuiquable que, dans cc ds, il n'y xit pas vente, dr 
il n"y a pas Change de dc monnaies. Le maxiiniun 

d'cconomk aiiqucl ic wmt hams^ les Ttobriandak, nc va doac 
pas jusqu'a rusage dc h monnaie dam Fedunge Ini-uimie. 

It k dear that the second footnote refers to Malinowski^s diseussiofi 
of 'Trade, Pure and Simple^ whiclt appcin at pp- tS^s-po of 
>lr?i?fiflwrj at the end of the section on types of cxdiangc which 
begins al p- 177- It k ako apparent that what Mauss k cmpliasiiing ai 
remarkable k that in Trobtiand barter there u no tnidmg 

of vaygua, the cercnicmial valuablei which Mjuss. unlike Malin- 
ow'iki, fefen to at ' money." But in i>r_ CuiinisDn's tnnybiicm 
brevity and careless phraseology combhie to produce thk: 

Malinowski made a scticnis eftbn to classify all the ttatis- 
aetbna he witnessed in the TrobrLmds accordiug to the 


interest or dkiiitercstcdncss present in fhcin. He raugn thm 
l^m pure Eifc to barter with bargainingp but this dasuftauou 
k unteruble.^ 

■ Arjeewjiifj, p. 177. Note that in tins ease there k no sale for 
there k no exchange of The Trobnanders do not go so 

far as to use money in exchange- 

This surely u a statement which must ntakc aU good Malinowskians 
mkc their eyebrow^ very high indeed. 

The Essai .nir fe dcNi is tightly regarded as compulsory reading for 
all students of social anthropology working in thk country. All 
concerned are to be commended for making avaibble to us this 
Hiiglida text. T only w kli the job had been rather better done. Ut 
those who can sti^ to the original B. LEACH 

Hungarian and Vogul Mythology. By Gha R^em. Memg, 

Amr. i^hmi 5 pc. I qL XXUL AVik Tork {A^stini. 1954 
^7 i^,a6.Plrrcc|l.7i 

* Ci^za Rdhffun, who died in 1953;, was an eucycbpcdic 
schobr of blungariaii origiuT who combined an interest in folklore, 
anthropology aitd psychiatry. His work lire Gefcj u/ f^ic Dwiiftf, 
which w'clJ illuirraref hk psychological approach to the huiiianid», 
w^as publislied the day beibre his d«th- di«d Afyfn- 

nfdi^y has been published posthumously after editing by Dr. Esther 
S. Goldftank. , 

The Magyar of Europe w-as of the same origin as the Vogul ot 
Western Sibem. The bttnr has an abundant mythology* but die 
Hungarians possess only what survives in the mcdLcval Cfsta 
Hungmmim, R6heim hdieves that traces of ancient Ugrk myihti- 
logy are embedded in the hkto^ of these ehronidcSt ibat ^ 
these myths are rotemk io origin. He goes further* cbimmg that 
analysis of the Gander-Chief, or World-Stuveyof-Man* die central 
figure of Vogul mythology* reveals an CEdipus complex and the 
dream origin of the shamanktk flight myths. He also deterts a 
rebtionship bctwwi the Ugric sluman and (he North American 
tribal hero. A Hunguian writer and hk American readers, limited 
no doubt to a seker eonipany intemted in these things, arc thus 
couvcniently brought into touch. 

Perhsp Aincrjcan will be more sympatheric dian British scholars 
with the interpretation of the mythology, nitrer psycho-anal yiu has 
stronger support in ihe United Sratos rhau here as providing the key 
to the imdmlanding of man, indnding liu mythology. Yet, even if 
hk inierpretation of Hungarbn myihi is received with agnostic 
reserve. Dr Rohrinfs nionograph provides a useful iiitrodueiion to 
a lesser-knowTi ftdd of folklore. There ii an ample bibliography for 
those who w^ouH enquire further; and there are three short in¬ 
formative appendices on the Unlic, Altaic and kindred peoples and 
their languages, on the Hungarian Ctuoiiielcs, and on Ugric ethnic 
names. A map. as frontispiece, LUusiritcs the phiJok>giraJ data of tlic 
first appeisdix. D. W GUNDRY 
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Lm Rites ck CI:i4Kic chtT !c 5 Peup1« sjb^rSetii. By Etrliw 
Lw-FtfJflf, jlmwirfjiir, J Vi/. JX. Se'irtt" {Gait^ 

Mwrd). 195J, Pp 21s* 16 pljici., iO 1 itwpj:. JVifr 

7S0 

Like primitive peoples in genm!, the Siberiiiis have Tc^farded 
limiting 35 hcily Jiid lAiiiile latgagcd in buntirtg or fidaing luve dosciy 
follov^Td cembi fixed rules. The hmitttig rites of the iioitliem 
peoples in both Asia and Europe have been studied by many sdiobrs 
of whom the Furnish student of rehglon Uno Harva (Holmberg) haj 
perhap given the fullest and itio$t exact accosint. Mtiie Lot-Fakk 
has in her charming and bitcUigeiii oompiktioti given to the 
wcstctii reader a rcprcscnratioii covering the whole ^idc field of 
rcjcareh on the hunting riies of the Sibcriani. Funher material 
conecniuig the role of hiusting in the old religious life of the Lapp* 
would have been wcltonic in chu eonnexion. The more 50 ^ce the 
Siryatis^ whom the author crtoncomly lists with the Siberians 
(p, ij)p bridge the gap berween them and the Finno^Ugttc people? 
in Western Siberia (see map on pp. a4£). The Eskimo at the opposite 
periphery ate tueniioncd in many parts of the book- 

Thc author has exploited, dJ/u, Russian literary souxees, widi 
a thoroughgoing prctcr«ice for the more wctiE Soviet litcniture. 
C^hcr Russian researches in connexion with the bear cereinpEiyp as 
wcW as with the hunting nf various Siberian peoples in general, e.g. 
Condaiii {im, Vogul) Jotiov tiplj, Yaknc), Titov (19^3. Tungus) 
and Petri (192S, Karagas) might perhaps have been included. The 
great volumes of Schreuefc and Lopatin on the aboriguies of the 
Amur country' sorely contain furtto valuable data on [he subject 
Last but not least we miss some important w'cstem bivesdgatiom of 
a bterdate, e-jj- Friedrich [in Pitidruma, VoL H, parts 1 and 2 (r94l)t 
and in n'lVrtcf zur K^kufgmhhhie wrd Linguislik, VoL V 

(iy43)) aaad Rank rn Folklore Fellows C-ommunkarions No. ijy 
(lyay). Tlicsc scholars have infer aba dealt w^lth problctni w hicb have 
a caidimJ position sn this book, 

hi two introductory chapters the author gives % short review' of 
the role of hunthig in Siberia and of the relations between mcti and 
auimab in gcueral. In Chapter III—Torcniisin in Siberb—she bai^ 
very convincingly and clearly^ put forward her own critical view¬ 
point on [he somewhat problciiiatical oecautenre of totemisns hi 
Siberia, which has been greatly ovctesbntjtcd hy the Russiaii 
scholars from KhattrEin (fayfi) to Zolotarev (1934) Zelenin 
[l 9 j<Sk 

Two rather lengthy chapters Contain valuable and in part original 
ideas 011 both the conception and the cult of the s^hit-masters (rf. 
E. Lot-EaJck,' La notion dc propri^te et ks csprits^TLoitres en Sib^rie/ 
Retire ikrhiJJc/rtiJcjrehjftfflw, VoL CXLIV. part 2 ^ 1955 ^ PP- ^ 7 ^-^ 97 )^ 
which can be regarded as having had a connexion wntb the anim^ 
and the hunting icdvify: the 1 hgh God {God of the Sky), the spxrit- 
fiiasten of Nature and of partieular localities, the individual and the 
collective guardim spirits of the anitnab, and the ancestral spirits. 
The tendency toi a development of hierarcbics and to antaEoiiisin 
intong them, their repTrsentatiom in carved figures, etc-, and the 
cult offered to ihem, especially before hunting, in sacrificrt and 
prayers, magical pcrforrriances included, one other topics in this part 
of the biKilc. Hunting amulets and the special secret language of 
hunting ate dealt with in Ghapters VI and VR In. the latter cliaptcr, 
ba^ in great part on Zelifiim’'s investigation of tabooed words in 
Eostcni Europe and Narthcrii Asia, the author shows a iound and 
independent judgement when in spite of the common ipcculations 
about a 'name-soul/ sht concludes that the teal motive for avoiding 
the name of an animal b that the name participates bi the caacncc of 
its bean!T(p. Irak 

Chapters Vni-X contain ihc central dicnie: preparations befote 


huntiiig and behavksur during and after hunting. A full accoinit is 
gi^'eu of the divinations^ the magical ccriemonict and the purifica- 
dnii which the hunter to pCTfbrm bdott he leaves his home for 
the hunring trip. The anUgonism between the two alien elements' 
the home wick its emtse in the lamPy heanh and ^e wood, the 
kingdom of rite animals, receives a dear expression m the tabooed 
[icsition of women in regard to all honibig activhy (note here the 
scscarehes of FLInk as menriooed above). The scent, says the author 
[as previously Harva)* Is the most imponant aspect wkkk ^ 
hunter has to considiar. The chapter deahtig with bduviour during 
huntuig contains a dencription ot both coUecnvc and individual 
forms of hunting; the role of tite leader of the hunting ^ die 
depanure of the hunters, their first contact with the wood, and their 
sojourn in the wood^ also doe conduct meanwhile of the women at 
home, which is regarded ai bavitig an important influence on the 
fortunes of the himt. The position of hunting Aveaposis in the 
spiritual complex of the hmit receives brief but excellent treatmeut. 
We are informed, ihlcr dJid, dul the Dolgan himter ^feeds' hn atnw 
after hunting, just as some Finno-Ugric agnciiiturjiti in Eastern 
Emopc do with their licklc after the hanmf. 

The behaviour of the hunters os w'elJ os of their relatives after 
hunting is charactrriKd by the far and the respect paid to the slain 
animal or aiuinaliH i>. to tlicir surviving souls. Poaribly these are 
bchevcd to luve an mrimate connexion with the animals still living, 
or if toay be thought that they participate in a myancoj way with die 
whole cohectiinty of the animal species concerned, often concep¬ 
tualized in the belief of an animal guardian. Actually the indivjcma! 
animal itself has 1 central positron in the ppjf-nwrtcm rites, vit- the 
sclf-juirificattoos and pleadingi of the hunteil-^ tJie particular areat- 
ment of the carcase and the many offerings and entertamments which 
the people perform to honour the hunted animal. 

As in the preceding rites ^ the consumcniatksn of the hunt (Lhaprer 
Xl). Le. the preparation of the meal as well as its dinribuiion and 
consumption, must follow certom rules. A sharp line of demarca¬ 
tion runs hem, as in all other phases of hunting activity^ between the 
male and the fcmalir lex. 

The reconeiliafion writh the anhtial hunted is a crucial moment in 
the huaiting rites and must be cotisidercd in the hght of the beliefin a 
'resurrection' of the slain animal [Chapter XIl). On this problem 
there has been much spcculatioo from Fraacr to Friedrich (see above). 
Hciw are we to undetscand the content of thb belief} In my opuiion 
the author is right in noting tlut' A rorigine+ Fame de ranimal p^^ 
ml non avoir une destince cxtratcmcstrc, mats il nc wmbk p:^ <|p il 
y ait rdsuirectkin htdiividuenc dw corps' [p. 204)- A multiplication 
of the animal species, just os the seed of the peasant—ocher than a 
resujrectioii of the individual anitiial—might be the motive for the 
prescrvacion of the bones of the slain animal, as the author notes, but 
the conservation of parts of the carcass surely has some connexioii 
abo with its surviving soul (we p. 209 on the belief of the 
Atasfcart Eskimo). Ifthe bones preserve some ^hfMtufl' of the animal 
(or of the species), they at the same rime represent the animal in the 
same niaimcT as his surviving souL The parallel with burial emtoms 
and the "ghost" (or ancestral cult) might illusiraic the rase. As in 
hunting rim in general, so even here not aJJ aniniah possess the tame 
importance; for instance, in ATnurUnd the bear ainl the tiger are 
comidcred the most oioutanding animah in cvcTy respect, 

A short critical considerarion of the theory of Gabs on the 

tf«i Lunjfknodtennpjtf, and an iurercstuig Tcferencc to some 
prehistoric patallels conclude the book. Mine Lot-Falck has given 
us a solid rompilaiioii in Siberian cthnoltjgy which reminds nie of 
the now already ‘clasucal" handbook of Niiss Czaplicka, 

publhhed in 1914. IV AR PAUL-SON 



EUROPE 


West Highland Survey. fiJiinf by pfAstr D^iing. O.L\P., 1955“ 
Pp. 438. Ptici £1 toj. 

After l 74S^sh^:^ replaced men at arms os the pride of the 
Highland chiefizim, and, os mtioJ, sheep drove out men. The 
evicted terums might acquksoe and try to live on pcuntoo in damp 


coaatal soil as Salaniin hasfhowi;, but many of die more enterptising 
men cmigratcil, and the western Highlands have bcicii progresrively 
drained of initLaiivc ever since- Perhaps great ability and vhkm 
might ledecTii some of the better areai^ nocably Islay. But, as 
Darling shows, the environment change* wUh geology^ rainlzE and 
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crnipcxatum, and no g^iui'ral br^c-s^^k scheme could pfomisc 
much, while oiic rnmi also allow ihat imall intimate clforcs involve 
families in a dour mngglc due must not count lime. This book sur¬ 
veys the weslctn HighLnds in detail, and has the meric of seeing that 
local enviratiinriit is always a vital factor. The small |x?|>ulatboiT, 
heavily condidotu^d by tradition, finds dilfiLiilties in agreeing to 
field work done by hired tractors, whidi may arrive at the farm in 
drenching rain and must be pid by the hour. AfTorcstation here and 
rherct reduction of die number of deer in order that young tre« may 
have a chance, road-making, and above all the supply of e^spical to 
alone for gosTminental sins of past gcneiationsK are among the chief 
needs. One can imagiiie tl-ui Darling must be far from popular 
among his tradirionalBi neighbours. fT J- FLEURE 

Le Boyrboniuus. fly Augustin 3fTr[arJ and CaiuiHf G^nmn Paris 
CCdHriuri^J), 1954. Pp. *5 pit»irs. Pirke96ofrimff 
^ Bourbofinais is the third of the old Pfwifucs of Friince 

to be described in fhe ambiiioiii, long-term projea 
sponsored by Lr A(us^ drj /iru cl 7 fjdriiiwj Pc^puimri's, whose aim it 
is to provide rthnographicaj coverage for the whole of France- The 


territory of the ntc-tevolutionary Province of Bourboiuiaii corre¬ 
sponds more or less wsrh the modem Dfjparlepncirt of AHier. It is not 
a homogeneous eidcure area in the sense that Brittany and Nor¬ 
mandy are supposed co be, but Is *an artificial fonnatton . <. a crea¬ 
tion of the Lords and Dukes of Bouxbon, who, hirk by hrtk, by 
acquiuriotu, marriages and c^diange^F creaced and organized it' 
(p_ 7). Within the area are scv'cral minor and two major cultuxal 
diviiiDfis. The larler coincide roughly with rhe dialect divisions of 
the ImgtK in the North and the d*cc in the South, 
Because the authors tend to dweU on the exotk: and the antique, 
we are presented w-ith a detailed record of vestigial and dcfrtnci 
cultural poctim rather than with a balanced and integrated account 
of the way of life as it was carried on during the period of Held w-ork. 
Material culture and rradiiiona] agricuJcural operations receive the 
most thorough and sytiematk treatment i social smicnire the most 
fragmentary. TTie expressive spheres—spcecbwaysi lotet stiitg^ pas- 
tixna, ritual—ire aU dealt vrirh adccpwtidy- Of courier the full value 
of such a w^ork as this is not realized until all the provinces have been 
covered in similar studies, whereupan trait and complex disnibu- 
rioiis can be plotted for the whole of France. F. G. VALLEE 


CORRESPONDENCE 


TectiforTTii. Cj Mak^ 1954, 161, 2jf , |CS, With 1 lext Ji^Jircr 

Sip,—Ncii having seen the La Mouthc tociiforiii I am not in 
a position to offer any direct Intetpretation, but MJh 
B eiinet-JClirk, in her ccimmcnt oei Mi. LaeaiUch note, 
rtaies that ^thc form of which the modmi hut is an example docs 
not ocriir cotimionly among primitive peoples, It should not be 
accepted too readily as a (>al:eo3itldc replica.' True, the pahed- 
couplc roof hut has not a wide distributton throughout the w orld, 
but, if it i% desired to fuid 1 cotmterpart for the La Mouthe lectiforns^ 
IE is rsKinrial to look for it ainotig primitive European turvivaJs 
rather than among pfimitivt cultures outside Europe. 

In weiccni Europe, from Sweden dowis to Spain, the roof hut u 
commonly employed by herdsmen as a tetnporafy or seasonal 
shelter. The framework takes one of three forms: it may consist of 
iw^o forked upriglitv cartyitig a ridge tree against which rhe sides 
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Fig, 2, FAIHFT^-COTjFLE HOOF HUTS 

Kapstcdhuiic, Capt Pnvtntf^ Stsnfh ^friw 


lean {fig. ta); it may cofisui of two pairs of sloping branches whi^ 
cross al the apex fo carry the ridge rree (fig, rij); or it may coniMir 
laf a Scries of paired ctHiples of rhe type shown in the phoEngraph of 
a hut outside the La Mouthe cavc {rig. ir). 

The pajted-ccMjple roof hut w'm employed by the Davarians when 
they occupied Bavaria about A.O, 500, it is used in the htffsKds of 
Valencia which are known from before the fifteenih century, and it 
is t rill widely employed by herdsmen in Hungary, on the German 
heath lands and in Holland. Raised on side w'alls, it eventually 
spread to eastern England Having luch a wide dismbuticin in 
western Europe and having been used throughout historic: time the 
paiied'-couplc roof hut is likely to be a t^yc of great antiquity^ 
Lacaihe's comparbon of the La Mouthe lectiforin writh the f airtd- 
couple hut would appear, chctefoitr, to have far more Justiheati-nn 
than the somewhat vagoc interpretation lubniittcd by Mhs Beunct- 
Clark. 

]t may be of inccreft to readers to note that the paired-couple 
roof hut* EdpjmVjiiih, was brought to South Africa by rhe Dutch 
sciilrrs in thcseveiitccnrh century and ha^ continued In use up to the 
present time as shown in fig, 2, Sometimes It is lifted up on to a low 
stone wall (rig. j}k and irectangiilar or sub-rectangubr foundations 




FlC, J. HOOF HUT WITH LOW 5 I 0 S WALLS 
HridAherx, Capf Pr^uinit^ Sf^uth 

from at least the Iron Age have been recorded in Europe where no 
post holes are evident and where insutfkient stone has been provided 
to provkie for tme waJh, These CDuld quite possibly have been the 
fouiidatiom uf a low wall of this type, 

Basutitii^d JAMES WALTON 
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A TEITA BOW AND ARROWS^ 

by 


A. H. J. PRINS, M.A.» PII.D. 

RtaJa iu CtiliitTii! Aruhr&p^h^, Umv^siiy ^ Gr^rM^E^cftip Ntthtiliindi 


A ^ The Tdta who iiili^abk the niouutaiiti of that name 
in the Coastal Province of Kenya are deservedly 
tciiownccl as makers and iiscis of the bow, ahhough the 
Kamba have the local reputation of being the best bow 
shots in the Colony, The description given here is of a bow, 
arrows and quiver in my own coUccdonp which were pre¬ 
sented Eo me in 1948 when I w^as engaged in fieldwork in 
the Dabida Hills os a Kenya government anthropologist- 
Bow and arrow have alwap been the chief weapon of 
this tribe both for w arand hunting, as they have been among 
tile Kainba, Pare arid Nyika. The Spear never supplanted 
the bow among the Tcita, and though it is to be found, it is 
by no means a general weapon as iSp for example, the s word- 
1 refer those who arc intcrcslcd in a comparative study of 
bow ajid arrow in this part of Africa to the relevant chapter 
in Luidblom's book for the Kantba; * to Routicdgc for the 
Kikuyu and to Kqu for the Pare .3 Photographs of Parc 
arrowheads are to be found in Tan^mytfia jVufes artii 
Records A where Tanganyika arrow pobons ate discussed^ 
Leakey gave a coniparative technical study of hows and 
arrows throughout Africa some 25 years agoJ 
The Tcila bow is rather a rora in ethnographical 
collccdonst apart ffoni my own collection 1 know of no 
such Items in European Museums (the British Museum may 
be an exccptio!i). Before the war the Leipzig museum 
exhibited at least one bow and some arrows of this type 
but 1 do not know what may have become of them. It is 

f probable that the Coryndon Museum at Nairobi has at 
east one. 


The bow {wJdFX^j) is of the pliin^ straight-staved ty'pc and 
of the same shape and size as are those of the other North- 
Eastern Bantu tribesv hut ihough of the same shape it h 
smaller than those of the professional hunter tribes in the 
same area, such as Bonip Sanyc and Ndorobo, who have to 
rely solely on this weapon for subsistence. 

The length of the stave is centimetres; it is round, 
thickest in the middle, with a maximum diameter of two 
ccndinctres and tapering unifonnly towards both pointed 
hom-s^ Before the string is fixed on^ the stave is straight 
when in a fresh condition, but after many years use it re¬ 
mains slightly curved when unstnung, though it is never 
made so on purpose. When in a strung position the stave 
forms a very flar^ almost symmetrical curve, with a maxi¬ 
mum depth at the grio of 5^5 centimccrcs from the back to 
the sinew'- The length of this how is about normal, btit 
variations of up to 10 centimecres occur. 

The bow is preferably made of the w^ood of a Dombeya 
speeiesp a w^oc^ also favoured by Ndorobo, Kainba and 
ICikuyUp but as the tree is not very common in the Hills, 
the Tdta sometimes resort to one or tw'o other kineb of 
trees, though hows of other material arc considered some¬ 
what inferior. His bow is prized as among a man's most 
^ Pfjfr C and a text figure 
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important belongingSp and is always especially uienrioned 
in cases of inheritance. 

For making a bow stave, part of the tree trunk or of a 
large branch, the wood of which b kjiossTi to be the 
strongest, is used- The stave is cur widi axe and knife, and 
to make the wood pbablc it is rubbed with fat and held 
over a fire. When the bow b ^^ady it b polbhed with the 
tough leaves of a certain plant, or witn sandpaper, and 
findly it is sprinkled with blotxl. 

It takes a man several months to make a good bow, bur 
boys make thdr own small hows for shooting birds within 
a few weeks. 

The string is made of three-ply twbtcd sinews, usually 
from the back or the huidlegs of cattle, bur formerly also of 
some hunted animal, such as a giraffe. The cord Hm a dia- 
meter of 1-5 niiUimctres and a length of 120 centimetres 



Fie. 1 . DETAIL OF BOW AND qUfVra 

bet^'een the points at which it is attached directly to the 
bow. It is fastened at one end by means of a simple sUpknot. 
resting on a stop or collar, of the samc+ but unworked, 
animal fibre, which b aHixed to the stave in a fresh condi- 
rion and shrinks in the drying process so as to form an im¬ 
movable ring round it. At the other end, the stop is made of 
some sisal-hke material and the string b attached m a much 
more peculiar fashion probably the one technically known 
as the "double-string slipknot*® which loaves about 20 
centimetres of superHuous cord to be wound round the 
horn. The stops are eight to nine centimetres from the 
pointed ends of the stave. 7 For the coiistrucdoti sec fig, t. 
The string b not protected, but a peculiarity is a knot, 
21 centimetres from the upper stopt which camiot reason¬ 
ably be explained as it serves no obvious purpose* 

The total weight of the bow when ready tor use is only 
260 grams. 
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It UL possible to mate a disuiicdoti bcEwceit two types of 
artov^T in die Nordi-fastcm Bantu area, one rcpresenicd 
by Tcita and Parc,® the other by Kikuyu and Kaniba. [n the 
roririer^ the iron warhead is forged in one piece, consisting 
of t\vo parts: die triangular head pfoper and the ahanh; in 
the latter the decimetre-long wooden foreshafE holds in its 
cloven end the head itsclfwrotigbt ofirojL AH arrows in this 
area are ^nged. 

Bird arrows sometimes have wooden^ but often also 
reed shafts, and wooden heads ^ They arc not the normal 
type of Tcita arrow (iM^awo) but a lew important variant of 
die main t^'pe, which has an iron head and wooden shaft. 1 
carniOE describe the bird arrow's in full, os did Lindblom so 
admirably for the Kamba? as I did not cicaininc the 
spcdmcin I saw- and have none in my own collection. 

The Tdta arrows arc rather smaU, tiic wooden sliafts 
being on the average 59^5 centimetres long, with a varia¬ 
tion of 4. ccndiiicEres^ the longest being 61 centimetres, the 
shortest 57 centimetres. These measurements are taken 
from IS arrows, and it shonlJ be noted that a thirteenth is 
a war arrow' with a different head, having an exccpdonal 
short shaft of 54. ccnrimecrcs only^ A fourteenth arrow^ 
measuring 65-5 cenumetres, is probably, os suggested 
bclow^ not of Teita origin. The average diameter is 0-8 
ccncinietra^ It would be interesting to know^ whether the 
reputadun for superioriry' in warfare which has been ami- 
buted to Teita and Kamba has really some connexion with 
their high-grade w^orkinansliip in making arrows of uni" 
form wciglit, as mendoned by Weulc. This primidve 
ballistic achievement would not be surprising to anybody 
who know's the extraordinary skiU displayed by Tcita 
W'orking in technical jobs on the Keiiya Railway or else¬ 
where. It is not, how'cvcr, at all demonstrated by the 
material under discussion. Half a century ago Weule may 
have been right in assuming a direct relation between this 
w^orkmanship and the Tdta fame as marksmenand de¬ 
terioration m the material culture os a part process of the 
tribal disintegration may have sec Ln since. He gives a 
medium weight of y grams with a difference of0-4 grams 
only for i& Tdta arrows, at that time in the Leipzig 
Museum*^* My own results arc an average weight of 
22'9 grams wim yariations from 20*5 to 27-5. 

I do not know which kind of wood is used in making 
arrows, blit it 15 certain from my collection that diffcrpit 
trees, or shrubs, have been used by this panicubr maker. 

At the rear end of the shaft, which is nor circular but oval 
in section, there is a notch for the bowstring, immediately 
followed by 1 thick ring of iinworkcd sinew bound tightly 
round the shaft to prevent fitting of the wqchI- The 
sinew b coated with a layer of gum (not unprobably gum 
arabic) whicb bos impregnated the whole ring and made ir 
immovable. One centimetre funher follow the thrw stiff 
guiding wings}I cannot explain the curious fact that one 
out of 14 arrows in one quiver has /ei/r feathers. It almost 
looks as if it is not a Tdta arrow' at all. For the purpose of 
feathering the plumes of the vulture are favoured, but 
sometimes there is resort to such birds as the guinea-fowl, 
or rt'cn an ordinary hen. The split feathers are stuck on the 
shaft with a thinner kind of gum and in addition bound 


spirally with a thin direod ol sinesv. The shaft sections 
between the w'ings are thinly varnished. At the top end of 
the feather a ihhi ring of thread finbhes the stabilizing 
apparatus. 

The shafts arc not omamentedp though some have an 
ardfidal red colour. The upper end b wso wider in dia¬ 
meter than tile shaft, but it b circular, not oval in section. 
It b also hound with sinew thread and on additional gum 
layer to prevent splitting, as ii the aft end. 

The foreshaft—^with the head formed from one ham¬ 
mered piece of iron—is fixed in a hole at the upper end of 
the woodai shaft. The Icngii of the foreshaftt or more 
correctly of the shank, is 5 to 3 ccntmictrcSp its section 
square, oblong or circnlar, diameter two millimetres. In 
three cases the foreshaft is heavily coated with a black glue- 
like pobon of the firiakaiii cypc .*5 The blades are of the tii- 
angnlar type, mostly double-birbcd, hpt one blade is really 
tiiangiilar in form. The transverse section of the blade is 
wredge-shaped, but a midrib bcrw'cen the wings. The 
cutting cdgeSni two to three cenrimetres long, are ground 
cspecblly sharp. As among the Kamba the sh ank bears a 
number of linear markings, parallel and cross-wise, and 
these may presumably be clan or lineage marks.One of 
the heads has a peculiar form, but I have been told that this 
was commonly itscd for the unpoisoiied war arrows of by¬ 
gone years* Tnis head b leaf-shaped, shanklcss, 13 eenri- 
metres long^ w'ilh a maxim um w'idtii of tsvo cendmecres at 
four Centimetres from the base. Whereas the triangular 
arrowhead is usually poisoned, the absence of poison in this 
case is notew'orihy. Among the Parc, who arc by the w'ay 
close kinsmen of the Tcica. a similar arrangement appears 
to be found. 

The leather quiver is of the ty'pe common to such North- 
Eastern Bantu tribes as the Kikuyu, Kamba, Pare and Teita, 
and oko to the Ndorobo (or at least some of them), k niay 
contain from 10 to 15 arrow's and has a total length of 
77 cendmetres, of which seven ccndniccrcs are token up 
by the detachable lid. Its section b more or less circular, 
w'ith an outer diameter of six ccndmeircs, and of seven 
cenrimetres for die lid. Bottom and Ud ore both domo 
shaped. The main cylindrical part of the quiver is made of 
one piece of thick dark brown three-millimetre leather 
bent in die proper form and sewn together', the top of the 
iid and the bottom arc sewn in. The quiver is carried by a 
strap over the left shoulder and the lid is attached to the 
shouldcTStrap by means of a separate strip of leather* The 
strap runs through holes in two adjustable bands of leather 
which arc attached cq the quiver in an armlet fashion. 

On die warpath or during hunting the bow and one or 
two arrows arc always carri^ in one hand, usually the left. 
Those who carry a poisoned arrow b the band protect 
themselves and their comrades againsr probably fatal con¬ 
tact w ith the sharp blade by a small strip of soft skb some 
20 cenrimetres long winch is wound spirally around the 
arrowhead. The quiver is carried with the strap over die 
left shoulder, or with the strap over the left shDuldcr and 
across the breast. In the hrst positioii the arrows arc nor 
easily removed from the container, but in the second the 
lid projects from the back over the right shoulder and it is 
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to tike die arrows out one by one in rapid succession 
with the right Imd. 

It is the left hand that holds the bow. In shooting its 
position is almost vertical it the bowman stands upright, 
but oblique svhen he kneels behind some protcedng rock or 
bush. The left wrist is protected by a leather band wound 
round it; t have not noticed the use of fortnal braccis- The 
grip is held with three fingers bent, with thninb upright or 
betjr and \vith the index finger pointing tow^ards the target. 
The arrosv rests against the index finger at the left side of 
the bow. The right hand holds the arrow between two 
fingers svhilc the bow is drawn widi the sccoiidp third and 
fourth fingefSp hooked, the thumb not being used (lc. the 
Mcditerratiean release)* 

It is difficult to say whether many bevy’s are sEill tn use 
among the Teiia, but I should think that only a oiiiiority 
of the ablc 4 >odicd adult man roughly 1^,000 strongp are 
still in the habit of carrj^g the bow. Hunting isp moreover, 
illegal outside the Native Land Unit, which prevents the 
Teita from organizing their former hunting expeditions 
after elephant, rhino, giraffe and .luidope in the Serenged 
Plains or cowards Tsavo River. Game is now protected 
there and the surrounding area forms the Tsavo National 
Park. Shooting of baboon, bush pig, birds and an occa¬ 
sional buArio or leopard is sdJl quite possible in the hills of 
Dabida* Mbololo, Sagalb and Kasigao, but diis is not 
officially pcrniicied either- 

I do not know^ of any formal Tdta statements regarding 
their shooting ability, but judging from what i have seen 1 


Nos. 

Would say that the older gencradon can boast the same 
achievements as the Kamba^ that is, of hitdng "at a distance 
of 30 ^teps a fruit of the size of onc*s fist almost every dme/ 
But here too the present day Wa-ieita liave too little 
occasion for practice to enable them to retain the old rrihal 
skill which their fathers gloried in. 

NQt€S 

* C. Luidbloni, Akdrtiha^ Uppuli, 1^20* pp, 449!. 

* W. S. aid K. Routlcdgr, a Pfehhi^m Landnu 

(1910). 

1 E, Kutz, /rij Baimi dfr fttnht: t-bmbexg (1922)^ pp, tiSL 

4 r. K R., 3j June 1947, pp, 49f 

* L. S. B. Leakey, ’A New ClisuticariDti 0/ tlic Dow autl Arrow 

ill Africa,* J. R. /nj#.. VoL LVI (i92dlt pp. 259-joo. 

* For dctiiL qf the knot if Leakey, i>p. lii., pp. 267, 

T The Kainbd use piec« of leather itopj. btii chough some Teita 
bows have small rings pf leather couiid cHc stave the^c seem to serve 
the purpose of oriiaiiieiicarTnn:.’—uiiJrsji they have a iiiagiral meaiiuig. 

* And, qrjc is ready to W4nue, Nyika. 

K Liiidblom, ptJ„ pp, 457f 

Karl Wculc, Dcr Leipzig pp. 7^. 

»* Wdghi df Kaniba arrow" 22 grams of Nyikl 1$ grauu. The 
Pace armwi vary ffDcn 38 to ^4 graniE, 

™ 7 teufimetM long for the heavy war arrow, 3 to 4 ccntunccrcs 
lor the Kiuuiifg arrows. 

*1 The Teita arc among the tribes who majiufrcrure the poifcii 
memscIvesH whereas other trihes purchase it from iheni or from the 
Kambm or from one of the hymer tribes. The tire, an Aioemthcra 
species, grows in the lower footlulls of Teha. 

^1 It is udfeworthy that the fuiicrkhii of these nmks li« vanuhed 
with rhe promulgation of the govemmetu game kw$^ and as they 
are represented in two of the heach only ir lecrm kgicluoEe to assume 
that these marks arc bound to disappear fcm the Teiia material 
eultiurc WTthin the near future. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 
IN A TOWN IN BRITISH TOGOLAND 

by 

BARBARA E. WARD, M.A. 


A 7 Itlutographical de^cripcinn abounds in gcnc'jraiiza- 
tions about die composition ol dwelling groups. 
Such-and-such a people arc said lo be 'niarnlocal' or 
T^inlocal' or ‘virilocd/ as the ease may be, but these ternis 
may mask what arc in actual tact w'idc variations. Despite 
recent examples of careful census-taking it seems that de¬ 
railed analyses of the distribution orpopuliiion by dwelling 
groups ate still rare. The following is an attempt to make 
such an analysts for the town of Vane, seat of the Paia- 
tnuimt Chief ot the Avatinie State in British 
The material is taken from the hotise-to-housc census of 
Vane tnadc under my supervision in May, 19*6, for Miss 
P- Ady’s study of income structure and public ftnance in 
the Gold Coast. I am itidcbied lu Miss Aay for perni^ioti 
to use the returns. 

Vane is the licadquatters of the As^atime, and a settle- 
mem of fairly long stajtdiiig. It is included by the admini¬ 
stration with the Ewx States of Ho and Kpandii, but the 
Avatime are not of Ewe stock. They have their own lan¬ 


guage, and their culture and social organization arc said to 
differ at several points from die ‘Ewe proper.’ On the 
other hand they arc frequently bilingual, in Ewe and Ava¬ 
time, and the similarities between their domestic organiza¬ 
tion and that of certain immigmnt Ewe villages observed 
by me in the Accra plain are very marked. This account 
cannot, however, be taken as typical of Ewe domestic 
arrangements in general. 

Avadme, in a hilly district of Wcsictn Togoland. prob¬ 
ably contains about j,C00 people, living for the most part in 
about eight main settlements. Of these. Vane is poIiHcaJly 
the most important, being the seat of the As'idmc chiefs, 
though Amedzofc, two miles away, w'hcre the Presby- 
teriajis l>ave several large schools and a tiaining college, is 
the largest. The population of Vane in May, 1946, was 815, 
distributed in 137 separate dwellings. These dwellings were 
mostly swish houses, rectangular huts covered with thatch 
tor die poorest, but larger houses built in iIk same way, but 
widi several rooms IcMttig one into another, also existed. 
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and there were evm a few buildiiip made m 'European. 
st)'lc/ using bricks or concrete. Most of the houses 'm Vane 
were of tcccm construction^ as this table sho^vs: 


Tails [. noustN^ iN vane 


Biiih htfon 1900 . 

. * 1 

„ 1900-1910 , 

0 

,* 1910-1920 * 

2 

I 92 e^i 95 a . 

. ij 

„ l 93 CHt 940 . 

. 7 ^ 

„ 1940-194^1 . 

, lS 


The average number of rooms was 5 -zs per d wcUing, in¬ 
cluding in most eases a separate kitchen and a batliing tooni. 

Miss Ady's returns were made wich the object of acquir¬ 
ing information on food-badget expcndiiure. For this pur¬ 
pose a domestic unit was described as that group of people 
who shared the expenses of ever)'day lifcp that is, whose 
food was provided from a common or largely common 
source* Thus the polygamous husband had only one domes^ 
tie unic^ since he must provide meat, for example, for all 
his ^vives equally. The term * household^ is employed here 
for a group whose mentbers habitually sleep in the same 
dwellmg and are also members of a single domestic nnir. 
The * dwelling group/ on the other hand^ is that group of 
people who snare the same rooft whether they arc bound 
by other ties or not, A dwelling group may contain several 
households or domestic units. 

In Vane in May, 194^, there were 127 dwelling groups, 
but IJ2 doniesdc units. In all but six eases these domestic 
units were also households in the above sense. That is, there 
were 166 groups whose members formed a unit which 
shared both the same ^vQVffhy expenses and the same roof 
at night. Five of the six exceptional cases were of youngsters, 
between the ages of 10 and 15 years, who slept out but ate 
witli the domestic units composed of their near kin; all 
were schoolchildren ^ and it appears that they slept out 
simply because there W'as no room for people of their age 
at home. The custom of sleeping, living and eating in 
the same dw'elltng, found here in practice, is constantly 
affirmed as a proper Custom by Avarime- and Ewe-speakers 
who tend to regard the different Ashanti and Ga customs as 
curious if not contemptible. The sixth ease concerns a 
domestic unit whose member? were too many for their 
small diiVclling, and too poor to build extra rooms; it was 
care fully explained diat for this reason "n^ost of them sleep 
outside the house^ with friends/ It is significant that it 
appeared necessary to explain this. In the follow^ing de¬ 
scription the five cases of schoolchildren who slept out arc 
counted as fonning parte of the households of the groups 
nvith. 'which they took their meals, w^hilc the sixth case is 
counted as a single household, as if its members had actu*- 
ally shared the same dwcllLiig all die tLmtr There were thus 
167 households in Vane in 1946. 

These can be divided into those with male and those with 
feinaic heads. The latter numbered only Thu? T3+outof 
167 households w^cre dq^endent upon male heads, and it is 
remarkable that of these all but 17 comprised the heads* 
own families, with or without other dependants. Of die 
17 exceptions^ 14 w'ere ‘foreign/ immigrants from the 


Northern Territories of French Togoland, mere birds of 
passage; tile odict dirce w'cre young locals aged 21 to 2S, 
Just ready to marrj' atid set up on their owti. Of the male¬ 
headed households 85 comprised the heads" own simple 
families only. This w^as dearly the normal residential unit 
in Vane in a stadsrical sense; it is mteresring that it has for 
long been the ty^pc preferred in Ewe discussion^ as reference 
to Spicdi"s JTuv shows.^ 

Like other people, hoivc%^cr, the Avarime admit obliga¬ 
tions of hospitality to kin. From the ja remaining male- 
headed households it is possible to discover the kind of re- 
briomhips which in praoice seem to cariy^ \vith them 
obligarions to provide li vbig room and food. In only two 
of these w-crc there dt^ndante who were not kiu to the 
head or any member of his simple family ^ the heads oi bodi 
were teachers, and the non-rcbetd dependants were de¬ 
scribed as 'servant girls," aged about 14 years, i-vho helped 
widi die housework and attended school, as well as received 
their board and keep, ki return. The keeping of "maids' of 
this kind is common in the prote^ional class throughouc the 
Gold Coast: often, though by no means alway»s, diey arc 
‘poor rebtious/ 

Kinsfolk in die households w^lio were not members of 
tile Jieads* own sLuiple faimUes seem to fall into four main 
classes: heads* mothers, heads* siblings and their offspring, 
heads" fathers" siblings and their offipring and heads" 
affinal relatives. Table 11 makes the distribution clear: 

TAftLE II. ntSTRinunoK OP population; housejiolds wmi 
MACE HEADS* 

. 4 . HeoiTi dii^i JamUy cnly . 

B. HiosTs ett'ii fatriily plui mpfArr, si^moihtr or 

patmu}^ grandmothcf ...... 7 

C. HcaiTi flit'll simple famity plus iihUngs, H/i'rft <?r urjkr[?H'f 

isjSfpritjg .. * . aj 

D. Head's awn simpk /mnity phts with ar 

J". ffrdJV 3implc Jmnily pltii wifi^s rtlallvfs . - 7 

P. Sndividtidl wtfli ^ 17 

* pighi flf these hfistsehalds e^iained ii pf (V mate ihc 

LtioiT ^ifsipij ihis dfHibk expUlm oihrtwist tataL 

There were only five old mother? living as dependants of 
dieir adult sons; there svas also one stcpmodier and one 
veiy- old bdyi a patenial grandmother. The husbands of all 
these w^omcn were either dead (six) or absent (onej^ The 
dependents of seven heads (class E above) included relatives 
of their wives: six of these were schoolcKildren, sons or 
daughters of wives* siblings, living in Vane durbg die 
lemitimc because of its cducaiioual opportunities. This 
boarding-out of children of school age wuth rekti?^es of 
any kind, and even with non-rcbdvcs, is now a common 
West African practice wherever there is a good school. The 
seventh ca$c was of a recently divorced wife’s sister, living 
temporarily with her brother-iri-law pending return to her 
parents* home. Clearly these were all rather spcdal eases. 
The non-family kin in cacegorics C ajid D in the above 
table were all paternal relatives of the head. Three cases in 
category C comprised sisters of the head with children; 
none of these sister? was married. Tii thb society, as in many 
others, it is not unusual for such 'illegitimate* children to be 
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absorbed into their mothers’ Imeages; they may, therefore, 
be regarded as patrilineal kin of their mothers" brothers. In 
all three cases the grandparents of these children were no 
longer living, or their modicrs would probably have been 
staying ssiih them. 

Apart from the cases just described, die general trend is 
quite clear: die simple family ss-idi a male head formed the 
normal household in Vane, and where other dependants 
were included these arc normally patrilineal kin of the head. 
It must he stressed that these figures refer lo Vane alone ^ on 
chc other hand, they do accord, with the preferred forms 
expressed by informants from other parts of Bwehnd, and 
they do fit in with an observer's expectarioii of a patri¬ 
lineal sj'stcm of inhericance and descent. 

The incidence of polygyny in Vane was low. This find¬ 
ing contrasts rather strongly with Professor Westermann's 
contention that polygyTiy among the Ewe is common.^ In 
May, 1^46^ there were only 16 men %vidi more than one 
wife (one with three, 15 witli tw'oj. Of these* five were 
actually livnng apart from the first wife, from whom 
di\^orce w‘as likely to take place. The 11 others w^ere all 
inaiure men, over 40 years, and all but one placed by the 
African assistants who were engaged in coUecring the census 
particulars and by my'scif in the middle^ or ^rich* classesJ 
The sole ^poor" man who had a second wife, had had no 
children by the first one. She had not, however, left Jiim at 
the rime this survey was made, though general experience 
and die opiiiion of informants is that neatly all childless 
marriages tend to break up. An examlnarion of the remain¬ 
ing TO cases of polygyny in Vane shows no cases of child¬ 
lessness,'* but six in which one of the rwo wives had had a 
single child onlvn. The work of the Ashanii Social Suney 
indicated that ^single-childsterility' ntay prove lo be wide¬ 
spread in the Gold Coast, and my hypothesis here is that 
whereas complete childlessness probably does lead to di- 
vorcc^ a woman who had had one child by her husband 
continues to hope for mote and is less likely to leave him. 
At the same time, even one child tetnoves the reproach of 
barrenness, and tlic common belief diat a child should not 
be taken away from its father also tends to keep the couple 
together. Yet a single child is unlikely to satisfy the hm- 
band complcEcIyp and thus one might expect to find a 
plurality of wives in cases of singic-cliild sierilicj'. However, 
these figures arc obviously much toe small for ans^hing 
more than a tentative suggestion along these lines. 

From the point of view of residential distriburioii the 
Vane returns make ic clear riiai only nine households con¬ 
tained polygynotis families (simple, not extended). We 
have seen that five of the polygamous wnves were separated 
from their husbands. The remaining tsvo lived some 40 or 
50 miles away in the cocoa district of Buem, apparently 
keeping open a second home for their men who spent the 
months of the cocoa season on theit farms there cveiy vear. 

Not ail the households in Vane had male heads and ir is 
now' necessary to examine those wdiich were depeiidcni 
upon Icmafes. Table III explains the composition of these. 

The 31 women whose dependants consisted of tlicir own 
offspring with or without other depcndaius were all women 
whose husbands w^rg either dead oc divorced. All were 


past child-bearing age. The school-age dependants of die 
five w^ho liad kin in addition to their own children with 
them w^cre the ofSpring of siblings of the head, or (in tw^o 
cases) children of her deceased husband by anodicr wife. 
The tw'o women w^ho had no children of their own with 

Tauj hi. uismiEUTioN Of POf titArrdK: noussioLus with 

nLUAtC HUAUS 

HcotTs fiiiTi (hiUrm nftly . . . 16 ^ 

Hioifi 0um thildfm plm Qiher km (jH 121 

Kh&i?khiUfm) , * , , ■ 5 J 

Nq PEI^H hut atftir kin ^. Z 

htdif'idud womm . + , , to 

Tcial . , 5J 

them made no reference Co husbands at all; both were 
looking after die children of their ow'n siblings. The 10 lone 
women were, again, wonicn w'hose husbands w'Cfc either 
dead (S) or divorced {2); seven of them w ere over 50 years 
of age, and one each in the nventics* diirries and forties. The 
youngest of these was a visiting trader, only a tcniporaiy' 
resident in Vane. The figures are smalk but die generJ trend 
is again dear: women did not become heads of households 
in Vane while iheir husbajids were alive unless they wcit 
divorced, and they did not mually maintain this position 
unless they were past child-bearing, A woman's dependants 
were usually her own offspring only* One further poinr, 
which does not emerge from die rable^ ts that in six of the 
seven households bi which svomen W'crc looking after the 
children of others, these wxre all females. 

TA)it£ IV. DEsniBunoN OP popuiatiok: acis op 

nm^DANTS UPON POTH lAAli AND t£MALE HEADS* 
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* Tftii iabk not imhtdr wivas of independent nmk heads of 

householti. 

Table IV shows clearly the striking way in which children 
went 'out ijito the world" once they were past adolescence. 
This tendency w'as even more marked in the actual census 
returns W'hich listed the names of the absent members of 
each family, riieir ages and dicir whereabouts. 5 

Two odier striking points emerging from this table are 
the greater number of women than men dependants in the 
later age grades, and tlie effect of marriage upon the resi¬ 
dential afliliaaons of men and women respectively. Mar¬ 
riage is obviously viriloeal and not pacrilocal. Only seven 
married men remained as dependants upon their parents or 
brothers. Three of these wxrc young, recentl y married and 
likely to move out sooni two had recently lost their wives 
and had young children needing more attention than they 
could give them unaided; one was temporarily dependent 
during his wife's absence on a sdsit* and one (aged 40) w'as 
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al great pains, to explain [hat he was living wiih his brother 
as an cincrgcncs' measure pending the repair of his own 
house. This last shows the high value whicn is set upon the 
residential independetice of adult men, an ideal which, as 
these figures show, was almosi complctciy rcali2ed in Vane 
in lf>46- 

A similar value was nor put upon women setting up on 
their own. The smaller numbivr of unmarried women than 
of unmarried men is to be explained by the fact that 
women marry younger, but the number of houschotijs 
witli w'omen heads has already been shoAvn to have been 
small in proporiion to ihai of tliose with men licads 
(331134). It has been seen, too, that nearly all ihe women 
who did run in dependent households were either widom 
or divorced and advanced in years, from which it might 
simply be argued ihai women who are young enough to 
bc^ar children wish to inany^ again^ when they will go and 
live with their nevr husbands. On die other band, the large 
number of women emigrants from Vane which the census 
also disclosed argues a certain desire for independence. In 
this society such a desire for independence would not be 
satisfactorily met by a woman setting up her own domcsiic 
cstablbhmeiit- In the first place, as we have seen from 
Table III, the dependants of such w^oman-headed house¬ 
holds are nearly always the w'oman's own ofispring only. 
Now w'c have aUo seen (Table IV) that Vane children tend 
to leave their parents on marriage, and therefore a group 
composed ol parent and ofiSpring alone is imt likely to be 
a stable group. A n>an escapes this dJfficulry' partly through 
the tradition of virilixalityT panly because he can, if he so 
wishes, marry^ otlier younger wives and produce more 
children. A W'oman carmcit do this, But that is not all; the 
itistabiliw of a W'omaif s household is increased bv the fact 
that this is a patrilineal descent system. Children of a wndow^ 
have no rights in the estate of thdr mother^s lineage but 
only in their father^s. At the same time, a woman ms no 
right of iiihcritauce eo her deceased husband s rights. There¬ 
fore, though there are special exceptions, if a widow^ re¬ 
mains uimiarricd she must as a rule go to live on the pro¬ 
perty of her ow^n lineage (in which her rights do not lapse] 
and her male children, having nothhig to hope for thrre» 
will leave her as soon as they need to fend for iliemselves, 
w^hilc her female children wiU do the same on marriage. A 
soil may of course decide to take his old mother with him 
to share his new' dwelling on his pairimonial property, but 
as we saw from Table Jl this does not appear to be a com¬ 
mon practice in Vane. It is true that Table IV shows that all 
children do tend to leave their parents when they grow up; 
what that table does not show, however, is how fiir diey go. 
There is a difference between a maifs dwelling group, 
which male children leave only to sec up their own dwell¬ 
ings nearby while continuing to cultivate the same or ad¬ 
jacent plots of land, and a w'oman's dw^elllng group, which 
tnalc members leave in order to set up house and farm in 
quite a different place. This difference is, of course^ particu¬ 
larly marked if die original marriage has been betw^een iiK 
habitants of different villages. UnfortunaEcly the data 
collected in this small survey did not include particulars of 
the place of origin of married w'omen.^ In this way we can 


tee the principles of descent and inheritance "reaching 
down,* as it into the organi2aridn of residence. 

The preponderance of patrilineal kin in those households 
whose inembcrslup was larger than die male head's own 
5tmpic (monogamous or polygymous) family has already 
been mentioned, but there w'as another aspect of the dis¬ 
tribution of kin in Vane in which shared patrilineal desceu t 
played its pan which has not y-et been cotisidetcd. This is 
the questioii of the relationship benvccti those w'ho, diongli 
they had separate households, nevertheless shared chc same 
dwelling. 

Such sliarcd dwclluig^, though only 31 in number, 
housed 71 dlffcrejit households, as against die 96 which 
Inhabited 96 separate dwellings. 

Table V. nisriiBirnOM Or- pofulatiok : siiaiuio DiftTLUNCs: 

HELATTONSHTP O? UEADS or separate lIOtJSOlOLOS 


J 3 . Krfj cf . .11 

C. Mirt-ifp'Fi c>/’eH'rrfr-tVfi^_pi£T, Hdtjif qf , 7 

D. cf 0U*Titr^ffupuff . . 7 

E. No omifr-ivmpirr, oU 'fortignrrf . 7 

Tm ! . . .71 


Table V shoss's the rebriouship of die heads of the 
different households to die owners of the dwellings which 
they shared. Only three were inhabited encifcly by 
* tenants,’ all of ihcm lemponiry vbiiors to Vane, casual 
labourers or traders (category f!J. A similar class of 
'tenonr' w'as also found in dwellings shared by the owner 
himself 'Foreigneni'' like this were the only people w'ho 
paid any money rent for their aceommodation: lour of the 
1 j paid ir. 6 d. and one paid 25. a month. The others paid 
nothing, though In two it vvas felt necessary' to explain 
that rent was w^aived because the ^tenants^ were acting as 
caretakers. None of the heads of the households in category' 
C paid any rentp and the investigator's suggestion tliai even 
kin (category^ IJ) might be e.xpected to pay was greeted with 
amazement. Category C contains those households whose 
heads w^erc natives of Vane but appeared to have no kin¬ 
ship riei with the OAvncr--oecupicrs of their shared dwcllsnp. 
It is possible that more stringent enquiry might have led to 
the oiscoverj^ of some degree of kinship here; even without 
that, however, the prepoiideraice of kin in sliared diwcl- 
liiigs is obvious. 

What is not obvious from tlic table is the kind of kinship 
tie between the heads of different demesrie households who 
shared 3 single dwelling (category B). The actual relation¬ 
ship were as follows; sons 6, daughters i, brotheni 3, 
sisters 1, mothers fathcr^s sisters 4, brothers son 1, 
broiheris daughter son’s wife J, father^ second widow 
I, fatlicr*s brother's widow i. Thus^ out of the 22 heads of 
households in category' B, 17 \vere close ptrilineal kin of 
the owner-txcupicr, tsvo were widows of patrilineal kin 
with their children (ihenisclvcs, of course, patriUneally re¬ 
lated to the owner), one was the wife of a son temporarily 
absent from the Eowii, and two w'ere mothers of the osvner- 
oecupiers of the dwellings they shared, with dependent^ 
husbauidicss daughters and their children (who, if "iUegiti- 
mate' w'ouldaJso be considered pairiJineal kin, as explained 
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above). Apart from tbc two modicriij there were no 
maternal kin of any kind. 

From this it b quite dear thar^ in Vane in 1946^ the 
organi^adon of residential grouping emphasis the patri^ 
lineal tic in dwelling groups which consisted of more than 
one household as ’well as lAithin single households. The 
dosicncss of the ties linking the heads of componaic housc- 
holds is also worth notice, but sOp too, is the lack of re- 
milarity in the kinds ol link. There cannot be said to have 
been any one usual paitem of joint residence* Moreover, 
each of the component groups had a separaEe cornmksanat, 
and although there was no doubt a good deal of mutual 
assiscance given and taken between them, rhis W2S not, as 
far as I know, regarded in any different light from the 
ordinary degree of muuial aid which was an obligation of 
all dose kinship, extending beyond the dwelling group and, 
as among ourselves, even beyond the locality-. Obviously 
kin who live under the same roof have more frequent 
opportunities for helping each other, but apart from that 


it does not appear that the Vane people themseK'es looked 
upon kin-linked groups sliaring the same dwelling as being 
in any way different from kiiidinked groups living bi 
separate dwellings, (t seems, therefore, that the bnildlng-up 
or extended families was not a regular feature of Vane* or 
probably of Avail me, doincstic organization. 

MaEtj 

■ J_ Spirth, Dls Buv Berlin, 190<S, pp. lyaff. 

» D. Woicrminn, TltJC Afriian Today ^md Tottwrraiv, pp, ii7f. 

J Qti iJic biSH pf a cominon impresion gakted from the style and 
expense of haiisc-buildjiig, and dw cxpertdicitre on fcjod, clorhing 
and education. 

* Save one—but rliis was of a second wife, so teMidy married u 
to be outsklc ttin calojlattun. 

f Ages pf the older people eouy be gauged appromnately 
by refs-imrc lo yanaus hinorkaJ evews. They arc probably aeeuratc 
only wjtyn about five years, 

* A niott mteresdng contrait with the posiridn of A Vadinc women 
J5 offered hy rhe neighbouring but matrilitiea] Adianri. Se e M. 
Fartca, Time and Soda! Struawc^^ in Essays Present^ to A. J?, 

Lomloji, 194^^ 
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Two DevicM for the Avoidance of Firyt-CouriD Marriage 
among the Atistiai^ Aborigiites. By Dmald f. 

O.B.K, Ph.D.f Sattor R^s^mh Pclhtt% 

Unlvffiity of 

During a survey of the kinship orgardzation on Cape York 
Peninsula, North Queensland,^ I found that ald^ough the cemiino^ 
log)' in several tribes suggested a simple firSE-consin marrugc, 
marriage was actually pennicted only with a distant^ or ‘classi- 
ficatory' reladotl of the ^mc order and not witli own or actual 
cross-cousins, marriage with whom was forbidden^ Tribes on 
two ndcs of the Pcfiimuli, occupying territories which are widely 
separated and speaking different bniEiugcs, have each adopted 
ingenious devices to avoid marriage with actual first cousins- 

Throughouc the Peninsula a typical tribal OTganiratian cxb^, 
ott die basis of local toremic clans with patrilineal descent—descent 
iu clan and moiety being through the father. Marriage classes or 
‘sections," which occur in many other parts of Austratia, arc absent. 

The kinship system of the Ompcia, however^ although at first 
right apparently based on 1 simple first-coiuin marriage rule 
proved actuallv to be complex. As a result of caieful study of 
Australian kinship organizatiou. Professor A. R. Radcliffc-Brown 
has suggested that die more complex Australian kinship systems 
are the result of attempts to avoid marriage widt the daughters of 
women (father^s sbten) of a man^s own dan, and sometimrs also 
to avoid marriage with the daughters of own mother^s brothers 
(j.e. who arc members of die mothcr^s ow^n dan). 

The Ompcla tribe has adopted an interesting and ingenious 
device to achieve this end, by employing a differtne terminology 
for actual as distinct firom distant or ‘outside* cross cousins. 

The marriage rule differs on the cast and w'cst coasti of the 
Peninmia, In the Otiipela, a typical tribe of the Malttkauidji^ tlie 
' Sandbcacbmcii/ of Intern Cape York, a man may many' only 
a dassificatory^ cre^ cousin, a wonian who stamis in the relation 
to him of 'outtide* mother's brother’'s or fathers sistet'* 
daughter, but in the Wik Mongkin of the Lower Archer River, 
be marries a seeond cousin of a particular order, a woman who 
^unds to him m the relation of father^ mothcr^s sister's daughrcr'i 
daughter. 

In both the Ompcla and Wik .Motigkan mbes* there b a db- 


dnetion in terminology between the elder and younger brothers 
and sisters of the momer and of the father, and this b marked by 
differences in behaviour. In Ompcla the term k^Ju (reciprocal 
PFidFft^)^ U applied to the ftiodier's younger brorhert and the 
motner's younger surer b grouped with the mother as papa, 
reciproca] term moiftpa. The term iFrukku (reciprocal is 

applied to Both the mother's elder brodicr and her elder sister. 
The fatherY younger sister b phfw (reciprocal piadn) jnd the 
father's elder sister b grouped with ilie father s brother as pmya 
(reciprocal piJiyji^ii). 

Chttpr^fl Kimhip 

As has been stated above, the Ompcla kinship ss'stetn b b.tscd 
on what at first appears to be a simple cross-cousin mamage, for 
a man manies a person to whom he cxtcndls die classiliciEory term 
that he applies to the daughter of any ‘mothers brother' or 
Tather‘s sister/ other than Iiis own immediate kin. The system b 
bilaterally symmetrical and exchange of suters is customarv, t.e., a 
man may give his sister in niarrLigc to hb male cross cousin, 
receiving thb maft''s sister in exchange. 

As die Icviote ocrun, whereby a man marries the widow' of his 
deceased elder (but nnt younger) hrodier and adopts hb children, 
it was not at fir« apparent, even when handling actual genealo¬ 
gical table, whether one wjs dealing with actual or clasuficatory 
rcalticms. And because no dbtincqon is made in terminology 
between actual and dissificiton' motlicr's brother and father's 
sister^ die existence in die Ompcla tribe of die distinction between 
cousins, and its s^iricance, was not immediilcly apparent. 

On doier examination, howts*er, it was dbeovered that in fact 
a man may not marry' lib acaia.1 cross eonsin, the daughicT of his 
own (actual) niodier^s brother or fadiet's sbter, but only a distant 
rclitioii of the time order—dial is^ the daughter ofa dasrificnorv' 
mother s brother and lather^s sister. Thb marriage rule b enforced 
by an ingenious amngcmcnJL 

11 has Dcen stated that no dbrinctioii in termiDolDg)' is made 
between own and dassifiratory mother's brodim and fadn?rb 
sisters, but the iOla and daughters of the acqul motiier t brother 
and father’s sister arc dbtingubhed from dassifjcaiory rebtions 
by special imni, and! these terms are accompanied by patterns 
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of bciuvicitf which render niiniagp widt the d:iught)Cr$ of near 
kin ittifKMaibk, Tlius^ while the icrm tirtiNiMtifl (to whidi the 
rccipriKil term h pihha) is applidi to the daughter of i rlassiji- 
Mtvry mothcM brochcr and citherns wltcf, and p/pid (redprocal 
lerm maiyu) to her biodicr, the Term r^orrrt (reciprocal Eerm fata] 
i& applied to own rclativca of the same order. T here is+ however, 
a further dimenoQ in tcrtiimolog)', 6 m time on the ba^ of age. 
The sons and daughters of own mukka and pinyn arc pi^dFwr 
(reciprocal tjfj) and of a kata and pima, tain (reapfoesJ MjfiarFfi). ^ 

The temn set out above, for the daughters of own mother s 
brodirn and fathi;!f*s sisters, are not only accompanied by com¬ 
pletely different palfcrm of behavimir* which render marriage im¬ 
possible by imldng it incesmous, hut they arc also accompanied 
by an irtihc i - d change of generarion. Ngoftn, although her classj- 
ficatoiy (as disthict from actual) sisters arc Cfi 3 ss cousins (and 
potcticUl wives) to me, is said to he ' like a mother and is trans- 
l«Tcd, from the stant^int of her own immedbre relatives oidy, 
to the mother's (the first ascending) gcocradon- This means that 
the dll Idrcn of Fi^iimi, instead of being'son and daughter tome, 
now become my ‘brothers" and 'sistertp' i,e, they arc placed tn my 
own imEud of in ihc first descending genexatiun to whidr they 
would belong if my own crow cousin (H^aHii) were treated as 
belonging to niy own generation—the gentTafioH: into which she 
w^as hojTk. 

Hut a further complicadon now arises^ this rime in die he- 
havionr paticni, bccaiue the special termitioh^y which has just 
been explained applies only among df/WiiJ first cousins and does 
not extend to cksstficator)' rc 1 atii>m of the same order. The 
woman whom I rail ngami, and who instead of being my cousin 
is now Mike a mother^ to me (and as stated above actually pro¬ 
duces children who ace my classificatory brothers and sisters), 
still marries a man who is my classificatory (but not actual} elder 
or younger brother. The result is that a man whom I call yapu 
(elder brother) or yaaJn (younger brother) applies the term 
ij’Finniriv or kutm^ (wife) to a sstjman whom 1 call pap^ (mother) 
.md whose children he calls piWo (son or daughter), while^I all 
them yapiij ya^a or ya'adtt (brothers and sisters). Utidcf die normal 
kinship iTTangcmcnt, my brothers, own and cLassificatoryt would 
me the same lemis as ego- the exception of those set up by 
betrothal cr marriage, aiid would extena the same behaviour to 
all the people within our mutual kinship horizon. 

A situation of potential conflict now arises between ego and the 
man who mania my but tliis is overcome hy tbc intro- 

dtiCQon. of an organized jokmg relationship. Instead of coutinuing 
to address die husband of Fijfawji as yupa or yaadu (elder Of younger 
brother) I now apply a special temii, almu, to bim and thw icml is 
used rcdprocaily between us. Between the people who ^^ply 6 k 
tenri tfJi'Ftd rmprocally, e>v papahhfda (frf. ^ mother niricf there 
is an obli^don to joke in public, to sw^ear al one anodter and to 
exchange obscenities, but uways in a format of ritual rnamirr. 
The purptHc of ttm fonnaj joking reLriondiip is, ilw narives say, 
'to make everybody happy,J.c. to relieve tension, to provide 
relief and so to avert a situation of couflicc wliich arises 6 rwo 
people, betwceti whom there is an incomparibilitv in the obliga¬ 
tor)^ pattern of behaviour* should meet. The inference might be 
that mere had been a wrong. Of crooked marriage^ and 

that meet liad been committed by one of the parries which lud 
brought about diis situation. 

ink AfoiifW Ynbe 

On the west Coast of Cape York die Wik Mongkan tribe also 
avoid the majiiigc of fiist coiuim, hut by a different device froin 
that used hy tbc Onipela. In diia tribe a man marries a woman 
who standi in die relationship to him of tiTJ or witif, terms w^hkh 
arc used reaprocally beewcen cross consms. Ken and riTi?i are ap¬ 


plied to own and classificatory^ croa cousins, sons and daughters 
of owTi or classificaiary kijr (mother's brodier) and pinya (fadiei's 
sister) fo that on first examination the marfiage rule of this tribe 
appeared to be a simple first-<ross-cou 5 m s)' 5 Eein. 

Ir was not until I liad been working with these people for some 
time and understood theif language wxll that I diicovered that the 
s) stem was much mote eompTexi It is a sccond<ousin systemt die 
wottun whom a nvm may many' betng determined by people in 
the second ascending {grandparents') gcncf arion* who select one 
oc more of the 'sisters' of bU fadi«s mother (Hfflycriv^iyn) to he 
hb tt^atjawaip ufaftan. The daughters of this woman thenceforth 
become potcntLal moibers-inr-kw to ego and whether they have 
daughters or not, arc theteafrer distinguishdi by a specific term, 
piwp kfrrri, father's sister tabu,* (lit pinya, fathci's sister; Wj, 
rjbu)i^ When a womajt whom I call pinya ba$ been desigiut^ 
ircfii; (tabu), the partem of behaviour obligatory Towards her be¬ 
comes one of rigid avoidance which persisis diroughout life, or at 
least uinil Her social personalic)' changes in extreme old age when 
the tabu may be removed by an approved rituah The daughieK 
of pinkerrtj, who are actual second cousins (mother's fitlhcT‘s 
sister's daughter’s daughccts), are kext and fticfi— terms which are 
applied also to all first coulim including ossm or actual ^osa 
cousins, Lc. to all daughters oTp/FEyff, The correct marriage is for a 
man to itiarry the daughter of a pinkentj. 

It is of intcrcsi to that two groups of aborigines inliahiring 
territories widely separated gcographkmiy* on opposite coasts of 
Cape York Peninsula, have caSi developed, mdepeodendy, an 
ingenious method of avoiding marriage with own or actual cross 
cousins, and sc, with the daughters of wcnien of own (father's) 
dan or of men of one's oi’i'n mother's clan, 

Naiti 

* A full account of rite kinship pfganizarion in this territon^ now 

in manuicript vsnll be publbiied later as a separate mouograpli, 
Kitnhip jfs(J in Narih (Dr. Thoiiisoti has com¬ 

piled two cables iilnstratijig Ompela kinship in greater detail than 
could be given in this tiOK: and would no doubt ht willing to show 
them ro interested rcseaidi workers.— Ed.) 

3 For ail account of the joking rElaciomhip on Cape York Pcrtui- 
suk see Donald F. Thotiison, 'The joking Relationship and Orga¬ 
nized Obsceaiity in North QueemlMid,' Amn. Anthap., Vol. 
XXXVfl, No. 3 (1933), FP^ 460-490. 

Some Intcr-Cultmral Differotic« on the Dr^w-a-Man Test: 

part in, CoMclusion. By L- R- C. Hmjwd, Senm 

^ JC Psyrhefa^in, Dtparnficttl of Piychologkai A/ediriirc, IVmkt- 

* tm Hespititi, Co. Djirkiiin, md H". A. 

f/p P. D., Ehnic Afcwla, Laj^os, 

In two carl ter papers (Ma.v, T(> 54 , 1171 T 955 . 34 ^) we docrib<d 
the application of the Draw-a-Man test to a group of West 
African narives. Tlie results were compared with three groups of 
white individual^ and die similiritiet and differences were enume^ 
rated. It muic be dearly understood that this wai not given as an 
iutelligimcc tesi, nor as a tet of mamricy (r/ R. G. Armstrong, 
M an, 1954? 22II). The aesthetic uualidcs of the drawings did not 
enter into the assessment, and altKough the natives did not neco- 
larily subscribe to the same arrisiic rradirion (r/ I. R. Whitaker, 
Man, 1954, 304) they did in hiCf produce a better range of 
arthiic Lilent than the whites. See, for example, fig. i b Hart I. 
Social status and educ-adon were not controlled (^ P. Gariguc, 
Man, 1954, 303) since these were variables in which we were 
interested. In all adulc groupi these facwri were fairly well dis¬ 
tributed, however. Two basic fiicts hive becfi brought to light. 
First, the natives obtained a lower numerical score than the 
Europeans. On statistical evidence, this is not due to then age or 
sex distribution. On the comparative evidence of dnwb^ fri^m 
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other ndtures we do not accept tlut this was due to mexpcricncc 
With the matrfub or a difleroit aiiisdc ttajitioii- Neicher do we 
believe this td be si wgti of lower inKlIigcncc or tncellecttid itrt- 
maturity^ tor* as we pointed out m Part certain individiub pro¬ 
ducing low-scoring drawinp were in (aci bolding down jobs 
which majiy Europeans w^rndd be incipable ofdoiag as efficicnily. 
One of the reasons which Goodenougb ofTcrs for the rclittoil of 
bet score wirb mental age is that die production from memory of 
a draSling of the human figure requires the ability to anal^'se and 
ros)Tithetizc—a pattern of abreact chinking winch develops 
slowly with age. Thus the young child, wboic concepEmt abiliry 
is (mall, will be thinking on a more concrete level than the older 
child. A furthet point bere U that ideiicification with people is 
nocess;^ in producing a gcK>d human-figure drawing, and this 
again is not xhown in the records of children. Other projccttve 
tcchniquM, such as the Rorschach inkblot methodp show that the 
child U ptacficdly incapable of sceiug human figures in ambiguous 
partemsp but can sec many animal dupes. One would espect the 
Nigciiaus to produce superior drawings of animals on this basis; 
this w cerEainly cemfinned by the Lenge drawings we have lecn, 
and I- R. Whitaket Mam, 1954, Z04) confirms this in his work 
on Lapps. On this evidence we suggested that the Ni^edan was 
more concrete in his thinkiiig^ and this is supported by other 
aulhodties who have examined educational processes in West 
Africa, We also suggested rhac die native idenctfied himself with 
others with diflicutts% and related this to tlie group Of tribal out^ 
look which plap such a prominent part in his ailtural litc. 

The second fact of importance was rhac certain qualitative 
features of the natives* drawings w ere idendcal wtrli those seen in 
die drawings of white mcfitaJ patients. This raised the question of 
wdicthcr a coininoD psychological process was involved (although 
admittedly of difll-rent psychogenesis)^ or whether the thought 
processes of the schiifopnrcoic, whkh have been inEensively 
studied, could juggese why dicse particular features arose in the 
native drawings- 

A detailed examination of the drawings of the pjy'ctlolic iti^ 
dividiul, when seen against the background orhij behaviour in the 
ward, and the peculiarities of lib diinkingt intUcaiei that much of 
die btzirrcucss seen in the drawings Can be relaced to two promi¬ 
nent processes, depersonalization and loss of objcctiyit)\ These 
piKcsses are probably inurindepmdent, and stem from the same 
source of nicntal aberration. In the pTojective process of drawing 
the human fipure+ however, they give rise to two rcktiyely in¬ 
dependent classes of variation. 

Depersonalization is rcfrcctcd in the dbtortton of the body 
image—dtac is, the space-occupying concept of his own body 
which the individtul possesses, and thb dbtortion is portrayed in 
tiini in the drawing. 

Smdirt by Halperti and Dc Lautiers (1947), Brown and Goiten 
(i943)p Head (1911), Lhrfmitte (i5^J9)t Tcherhazi 
^hildcr (1950+ t95i) and others have diow-n that this sclt-iniprcs- 
sion of the bodily schema, or postural image as it has somedmes 
been called^ is built up during infa^lcy^ bith by die natural movc^- 
mctits and sef«c of touch of the child, and by the tinoiher's mani¬ 
pulation of the baby^s body during routine ablutions and toilet 
training. The latter, in addition to sbmuktitig the child s peri- 
pherai sensory nerves neurolcgically, actually rcinfofcei his acieti- 
tion to his bodily pans psychologicallv- EickholT (i^S^) in a 
brillian t analy-sis of schizophrenia in childhood, has posmJated that 
deprivarion of normal nursing and inadequate maternal handling 
delay's the formation of the body image, which in turn gives rise 
to typical schtzophrmic dioughc processes in later lift 

Can the defects in the body image of tlic West AfricaJi, as in¬ 
dicated in his clriwingSp be rcLtcd to delay or inadequacies, or 
both, in his devdopmeiiE of sdfrmiizatiqn Carothers (i95l)h 


our foremost authority' on African psychktry, describes the in- 
lancy of the African as a period of full indulgence and complete 
unrestraint, together widi such an inrimatc and continuous rc- 
lationsldp with the mother, that the realization of the selfas some- 
rhing iiidcpendant of the mother b dekyed until WTaning or even 
later. This lias also been showTa^ by Mead and other cultural 
anthropologists, to exist in the pritnittve cultures found in the 
South PaciSc. The conscquciit dday in body-image formation is 
vividly portrayed by Kidd (quoted by Carothers, vp. rif.) who 
says: 

One of the most intelligent kafirs I know once told me that 
he could quite w^tl remember his first headache during child¬ 
hood^ Mt: said he w'ai CDrtseious of something wroiig sonic- 
whete, but did not dream that the pain w^as within his head. 
The pain might juir as well have been in the roof of his hut as 
tn the roof of his bead; and it w'as only when his mother told 
him that his head was aching that this fact daw-ned upon him. 

Carothers fiirthcr describes how the Icngdiy period of unre- 
gulited breast feeding prolongs die comfort of prenatal life and 
tails CO introduce the child 10 rbe frustrarions of rca.Uty, to develop 
a sense of time and an ability to restrain his basic desires. Weaning 
is abrupt, the mothi:r transfen her attention and emotional interest 
to her next pregoajics'p and the child sudei^ a conriderablc 
emotional tiegicct- At this sugc of dcvclopinenc a ^ split ^ ammde 
is seen to exist already in the African infant. Ritdiie (quoted by 
Ciiothcrs) explains the couAicE thust 

Because of che Jong period of unbroken indulgence as a 
nursling, ended by au unbearably sudden and severe weaning^ 
the African has two dumctricaHy opposite convictions about 
himself, reficcted in an equivalent unbalanced attitude to the 
world- At One level of hii mind he ti omnipntent, at another he 
(eels absolutely impotent, while his world ii divided into cwa 
force*—a benevolent powet which w'Oiild give him everything 
for nodiingt and a nulevoknr one w^hkh would deprive him of 
even life itself. As the world of reality denies his omnipotence^ 
be i* throwTi bade on the opptHhe conviction and remain* help¬ 
less and psychically dependent on plrmES and parent surrogates 
all his ftis own individual petsonaLty^ wrkh ad its latent 
powers, is never Lbrrated and brought under conscioiu rational 
contiol, and sclf-realkation is thus unknown to iuju. 

This explanation of Ritchic*s also shows the genesis of the ocher 
process to which reference has been matlc+ dui of of objrai- 
sit)'. In the West African this is a lack ratlier than a lossp since he 
has never achieved the objective outlook. By the very' nature of 
his experience in infam:)' and cbildhooil^ no firm foundation Is 
laid for A dear distinction between subject and object. The in¬ 
dividual is merely one strut in a rigid social framework which con¬ 
stantly cuttaik die deveJoptnait of die child and Irusttaics any 
tendency to readjinitment or personal intcgrattoti. 

In addition to the African process of learning and cdueitioii, 
which is too broad and important 1 subject ro kc even oudined 
herc^ the West African ii also prevented from achieving total 
object]vit)' by culturaJ factors of his adult status. In the individual 
who makes contact with the white iiiaji, either at w'ork or under 
his administration, there occurs a further reinforcement of the 
mcntJil condict w'hich first appears at weaning. Although originat¬ 
ing from a very difi'erent soutce, this rndal pressure in two dircc- 
tioni amplified me conceptual confiicts which nave been niaiiiLiined 
during childhood and adolescence. 

Tisc social iuduenccs mould, almost from birth, ihe West 
African's mind, and are so strong that it is rare tor sutucquem ex¬ 
perience to eradiente them or even 10 modifl' ihdr impact in any 
appreciable manner. Prominent among these influences is the part 
played by the focial unit, the tribe, with it* n^,idmonal ciistoms, 
prejudices and oiitlt>ok. In Europe wt are far more inclined ro 
think of the family as the sodaJ lanic; among indigenous. West 
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AufricanSp however^ die &mi!y is of tr less compariiiyc inil»r- 
utice^ 13 it is nol oficn compacr or saiily de€iu:d. This is possibly 
due CO the occaaonaily cncoimKred rv'sEcm oi poly^mv and the 
tior-obscTVance of nco-Malthusian pfaeiiccs, whkh taid to result 
in lirgc families and the nttosic^' of ctonomic dependence at m 
«rly age- The familyn howev^cr diffuse. TemAins a onntrihytor>' 
factor in tiepotism. Ultiniatcly, audiflrit\' resides in the ciders of 
the mbes—*e Chieft, The respect which the West African has foe 
their judgment and wisdom in government sdU remains strong in 
spite of die contending swiy over hii mind of die local Uwycr- 
poliddans. 

As was pointed out in Part h tlie Africjji ha^ an cjitrcmely strong 
loyalty to liis tribe, and this bond remains stronger than wiy other 
which may devdop in hh work or social lite. Few West Africansv 
however highly educated, grow out of this into a wider national 
or intcTTPtionai consciouaness, and those who remain in Nigeria^ 
however 'Westernized" tliey may have become, often revert to 
their tribal fetishes when the opportunity occurs. 

A second ifidiicncefe antagonistic to die first, is dut encouniererd 
by conurt with the white man. At present there is no ubiquitous 
sy-stem of free education in Bridih West Africa. Only the more 
favoured children, therefore, will be able to attend the fee-paying 
niissjon ichooLs. where in rime chey usually become literate and 
bilingtuK in vatying degrees* with the bias of the reli|pcius de- 
nomiriatjon concemed^ Here die voung West African may first 
come under the disdplhiary control and influence of the European, 
in addition to die oUdience which he is expected to render to the 
seniors of his household, and poswbly hr may oiix with European 
children. As svas pointed out rartier, ^education ^—more properly 
'schooling'—tisually fits ttie young adldc in Africa for a job as 
clerk or shop assistant^ or as a domestic servant to a European. 
Here be tticcts more white people, sees their films and papers, and 
arrives at a wider, if more distorted , idea of their outlook. In one 
ty'pe of socict)' (the contemporary) he is looked up to if he apes 
the Eutopean; in afiodier (the tradificina]) he b lo^ed down on 

if he becomes dctribalbcd. 

Thus be becoms consdoul of cw'o diffcrimt concepts, one being 
the tribal with its traditions and cultural motes, the other being 
the new customs and sense of values of the local rcpiescntativo of 
Western eiilturc- The C::hmtiaJi religion, die importince of money. 
ins-Utcncc on clothing for the purposes of conceJment, prudence 
as against immediate pleasure, ate all alien to the tribal philosophy 
of life. 

At first of eomsir, the West Africa.ii merely accq^ti dni these 
factors exist. As time R>>es on, he finds liimsclr unable to reconcile 
the conflict of ideas wTdeh they evoke, tib concreteness of mmta- 
rion docs not admit of compromise, only imitation, for it has tong 
been established diat the N^o races are narufal mimics- He thus 
rcmaiiti tom berween African and * Western values^ oild and new 
patterns of Living, progress and sragnai.ton+ and in trying to make 
die best of both worlds for hii own ad vantage^ he develops mental 
processes analogous to the "split mind ‘ of me K-huophrene. 

CSnc futdier influence deserves mention, although this b not the 
place to go into Affican pobtics. Tliete is no doubt that the dis¬ 
integrating tendoicio of local native poliucians play a large part 
in fostering this conflict and complicating the piemre. In time, 
however, « may well be that these individuals will be the means 
of resolving the conflict^ for contemporary events in British West 
Africa suggest that they will eventually become the real rulm* 
succeeding the hetedirary chic 6 * with die latier^s consent, and 
moulding a future form of African society* comprising a conibiiia- 
tion of concepts from both w'^orlds^ Thus loyalty to one society^ 
even though it k itself the pfoduci of others, may eventually ptow 
the answer to thb very' real problem which touches every comer 
of West African life. 
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Afktuw'UJgmenl 

We »tc cxtrcnielv uuiebted to Dr. J, C. CirolJlCrt. Coniultant 
in mental licilth to *C World Health Organization, whw 
criticbm has been most helpful, and to whmc work on African 
psychiatry our own aiul^'Sfs owe* so much> 
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Altan or Sacred Siools: The Iho * Tawa ’ or ‘ A^.’ By 
M, D. IV. Jf^eyi. M.A,. Pk.D.. Vmt>^iity of lf«“ fVfl- 
0 orefSTa»i,}oFannfshiTg. R'lVk WO texljiguKS 
Among the Jbo it appears that sacred stools are at times 
also alun. Grav. conuncwiiig on the general absence of alure 
among Affican tribes, writes: ‘Nowhere, cscepi in Soudi 
America, is there so general a Lack of the altar as in Africa • • - ' 
CoRKOuendy tile disco-very of this object among the Ibo, who 
have ahighty developed sun euU, is not widiout passing interest. 

In ig-jO the Nigerian Govcmmeni instnictcd me to report on 
[he raagictwdigious bclicfe of die Umimdri Ibo. living near Awka 
in the Onitsha Province, One of the chapten in this linpublishca 
report is headed ‘Sacred Stools* and this article is based on a few 
pajsigrap1i3i in that cJiaptcr. 

What ha5 prompted me to publkh dhttc pangt^hi ii the 
zppciLFwcc in dsc L;sf(uw/(T for March, 1949* of ju jrdclc 

'The Muiaka Cvlttidcr: An liiTcrprcUtion of ic* Use bv M. 
IkquacTt. Tbc Mawb Cylinder is an embossed, baked-cUy 
cydilider and was found by a native woman cultivator near Ntusc 
(MaMkl District). A description of it was publkhd m T94S by 
Mrs. Trowefl as cuntor of the Kampala Museum.^ 

M. Bcmiiim describes * certain objects of baked poiiery nude in 
Ruanda for ritual purposes and kne^wn as ij^iiurnbi or wj/ 
These objects ate miniature alurs standing about four inches high 
and with a lump of flaming fit on them are used by witch- 
dciccon for divinalion. ImmediiKly, one is reminded of similar 
miniature altir sund* used by tl^ mdait Egyptiam and Minoatis. 
'When presented alone they (birds for saerificcl were sometimes 
placed upon a portable stand funiishcd wirfi spikes, over which 
tile bird was laid . . . Ic is, bow ever* proper lo observe that the 
Egy ptian irosts may have intended by this drawing to rcprcsenc 
ihe buming of the offering, Jk apparent spikes being flames of 
fire* thoUi^H the former a far more probable.'l A drawing of such 
portable stands appears on page 40 § and also in fip. 7 and 9 of 
Plate LXV in Wilkin 5 on *3 7nr E^ypiiarts, Vof, HI, Lamdon* 

However^ in Egypt the ordinary altars 'tiwfc the form ol a 
truncated cone or of a cubical block of polished granite or of 
basalt, with one or more basin-like depressions (with drainage 
channels) in the upper surface for receiving libations. Hie surface 
was plain, inscrib™ with dedicatory or other legends^ or adorned 
wtdi symbolical carving." + (I am not sure whether the Itcffing- 
bone patlecns on the upper Siitfaca of some of the udu jzj which 
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;]re the subject of this note nrptesmE driin^i^c dianncls or irr 
merely dceoritis'c.J 

Oise is Tfinkided of the deseripnon iitd fimetims of die Jewish 
described in H^Wmj: ^ An at^r of earth thou slult; m;ikc unto 
mc» and shalt soriiEoc thereon thy burnt offerings, and thy peace 
ol&f ings, thy sheep and oscti: in cvers- place where I cecnro my 
name I will come wnto thee and J will bless ihecr And if ihou nuke 
me an altar of stonCp iboti shalt not build it of hewn stones i for if 
thou lift up thy ceKsl upon ii, ibou hast polluted in Neither shah 
tliou go up by steps unto itiine alur, dial diy nakedness be not dis¬ 
covered theretm/ 5 It is quite easy to detect in the Hebrew altar 
Egj'ptian origins and this mHuencc can be traced in die forms and 
functiom of ocher altars, including, 1 maintain, those to be described 
herein from Jbt>tand, 

Wriring of Minoan altars Glotz says: 'These altars were of 
various shapes. We have a votive spcdnieii in terra-cotta in the 
form of a cube witli projecdug siiouJJtngs md four pairs of horns 

cm top,-Lastly, in ardci: to facilitate Etic ceremonies of the cull, 

there were portable altars tor offerings which^ for greater lightness, 
had sligbdy concave sides . . . Very often simple tables of clay, 
slightly hollowed in die middle^ were coMdereJ sufficient- A 
good proof of the extent to which movable altars w'cre used is rile 
fact that there was one in the rustic bouse at Chamaizi and that at 
Nirou Chatii one of rise niauy niotns of the palace contained 
forty-four such altars.'^ 

In Greece portable altars also occur. "According to their respec¬ 
tive uses, altars fell into two classes. Those of die first class were 
pedestals, so small and low dial the suppliant could kneel upon 
them; tii£ 3 e were stood inside the temples, before the sacred image. 
The second class consistcii of larger tables destined for burnt 
wcrtficc; these were placed in the open air, and ifeotineeted with a 
tcniple^ in front of the entrance.' 7 

M. Dequaert gives no photographs of the PijirrirrfiiL but the tine 
drawings are so similar to tune tirc^-clay objects which I obtained 
among the in ipjo tlut I now publish phomgraphs of iny 
finds, which are in the Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford, and were 
purchases by a grant from she Wellcome Historical Medical 
Muscumr 

These bakcd-clay altars svcrc fint noticed in the I ho to wn of 
Elcwulobia, J call them altars but the Ibu regard them os stools. 
The functions of altars and sttHils are often so similar that it is at 
rimes difticult to decide whether an object b an altar or a stotiL 
In this pardculat ca se one ts safe in cdliiig these clay objects altars. 

TIicm: small altars, looking like cotton reds, are replicas, it was 
said, of a inueb larger cby one called iidij by svhscb lumt the 
replicas arc abo known, TTic five shown in the phocegraph, fig. i, 
alE came from the I bo town of Isuofia, where rhete altars arc called 
iazza. No. i J0577 is zi inches high by inches dbmcicr and lu$ 
an embossed stem W'idi an indsed herringbone pattern on its flat 
top. No. 130578 is l| inches high by 2| indies diamerer and has a 
saucer-like depression tii the top. On the pedestal arc indsed mark¬ 
ings with three rings round the waisi and indsed cris^oss mark¬ 
ings mund the tint. No. 120579 i* 3 inches high by 1 indies 
diameter and hoi on itietsed hernngbone pattern im its fiat top. 
No. 120582 is a broken, spedmen, No- tsojSj is inches high by 

inches diameter and has a saucer-like depression in the top with 
an inched groove running round the rinn and four cby bmps 
springing froni the stem. Two from the bottom on opposite sides 
run to rile saucer top and two from the top on opposite sides con- 
nea with tlie pedesuL As with these, "^me upper surfiicc of the 
B often decorated.'^ 

Similar objeert^ but iu brass, have been reported among the 
Busm mbc. Northern Nigeria. 'The two cylmdricjJ brass itooh, 
radier like very large cotton reds^ were said to be used os scats for 
the for# dancers (i.e. those '^poMCSwd*^ by a spirit). There is an 


alternative explanatictn, that these seals were meant for the 
nitelary spirits present at die jolliftcadons.' ^ Tlie point to note is 
that all th^ objects are associated with activities of die spirit 
world. 

The elders of Ekwulobia said that the ada were no longer 
used, but that in dUys gone by a food oiering was placed on these 
small JZJ whenever a Cow or a goat or a sheep produced at 
birth more than one of in kind. At such time the odu jzj, the jrrm 
(a wooden platter) and an 3^ (a syTubolica] muniniy) were 



FtC. I. HVE SMALL ISO ALTARS iHOM ISUOFtA 


grouped together and a fowl sbiighicred so that its blood bo 
spattered them. Food was now placed on the aifii jzj and palm wine 
poured over it and over tlie other two objects^ 

TliLs offering was a thanksgivuig to Ajana (ihe earth deity} for 
the blessing ofcwo at birth instead of only one. At the same rime a 
prayer was made to AJana to keep tbe youi^ animals under its 
care $0 that none should die and to ask for concimicd blnsuigs on 
the rest of the stock and that tbe present ones might continue to 
produce multiple births. 

At Isuofia this sacrifice was made wbenever a cow or a goat or a 
sheep produced offipringp i rrespective of whether the birth w^os a 
singleion or a multiple. 

tile large was not seed at Ekwulobia. It is kept in a 

special hut by the senior titled man m the senior kindred, Ifeoke. 
No non-iitled niau of Lfeoke^ nor any dried man of any other 
family., place or town, is allowed to enter this hut. In other places 
special huts ore allotted to special stools, dim at Aijalla riiete is a 
special liui for the eenmiomal display of a special stool called 
diij'l/i J^, while in Ashanti special huts are allotted to special 
stools. Usually such stools are not used as seats for mortals but for 
spiric^ 

When tbe rime arrives foraoa dries to be takeiu rim large ad^zzi 
is moved out of its bur oud placed on the ground at die b^iuning 
of *ibc toad for Jia raining,* (Qjfo/i tizj; iiz^j fza One 
of the steps m the erremony of taking the dlle b the ninning 
down a specially prepared road. Thb stage occurs at dusk. All the 
Candidates for this title ossembte. Each (extended kindred) has 
provided fowls for its candidates and these arc iacrificed over the 
uidfl jzj before the olipl'tont-blower, by sounding a tonal phrase on 
his oiiphantr calls on each title man to answer to bia new or jz? 
name. 

Having slaughtered a ftiwh cadi candidate from that dashes 
down the mzj. When ri« ceremony is over the udn 30 b 
taken back to its hui. 
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Fic. 2 * JEWISH ALTARS FOR INCINSE 

Mia Green reports simiLir objccc in use clicwhcie amone *c 
Ibo: ‘A jtipmutitrjl object callcti jJu tit Msodated with the 
ipirit of tlnmJer, Am^dc Oha, can be invoked againJt an un¬ 


known offender. Certain people 'get' or posM»a<fo tit rlu. though 
no one b Unmake had it as far as I know, and it is to them that 
appliation mart be made if its services are reqmred.' “ 

Attention is directed to similar objects mod by the Jew. 
'Incense was offered upon small upright altan. placed withb the 
ilirine. This was ihejcwislt system, b whidt the altar ^of incense 
was the smallest and stood withb the most holy place. <• Rep^ 
duciions of these are given (fig, z) by kind permission ot the 
Society for Pnomotbg Christian Knowledge, London. 


N’oter 
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Chiefs and Gods: Religions and SoctaE Etements in the 
South-Eastern Biutn Kingship. By Oft/ PfttefiMHU 

4.7 Gkmp), mi i'P- 405 

^ * If induitry in the pursuit of litcraiy' sourcti and dtill 
iR ihdr sobscqueitc colheion were suffseictit to csubluh authropo- 
iogical nscrit, this would be a very good book indeed. For. the 
aim of sliov^'ing that the luihority of souch-esitem Bautu ehu?fs and 
kinc^ * religious baiisi the author has coUaSed many 

thousands of references fiom the seven! hundred books dealing, 
from one poinc of view or annthef, with the peoples of this part of 
Africa, and has presented this material, tinctieuinbcrcd by ciidrd 
eoimncnt or analysis^ in such a way as to bear out his general thesis. 
Unfommatcly, however, a study may Ik a monument of induitry 
witbmtt bring a good book, and a oitie of she present wnrlc u 
bound to ask what has bceta achieved when ciionnous ethnogeaphii: 
colleettons of tliis kind have been made. 

The data are presented on the following plan. Fitst, a cDtiipwtc 
pimirc of the sorial and political organiEatian of ibe peoples of the 
area is conveyed through a mosaic of tjuofarion and reference 
(footnotes average about seven to a page). An aceeiuiit of the 
rdigkms belief of these peoples is then simikrly presented. ^Uy. 
the chieftainships and kingships of the region arc esKibrted m liicir 
rdigious aspect* as cjcprewive of the all-pcrvaslve ancestor cult^ 
The reader is borne along. wiUy-r^iy, in an uiitemictiug aj^ 
turgid flood of ethnographical minurix, in svhieh arc eomniingted 
many different literary, trib^ aud UiiBuistie cunmtSA Injueh a 
ettanl or deviant trends arc quickly lost and reabsorbed in the 
main Mieain. Thus it is necosary to the argimwmt to show that 
Africans, and m patTiniLir the scMirh-casren) Bantu* had no 
tioii of God u the creator of the imivcrw, and ihai, indeed, any 
potions they may have had of supreme beings as active agents were 
ultimately derived frotu the lEicestor cult. This thesis can only 
sustained by asserting dogmaiicany that any African norinni of the 
deity as creator must be due to foreign mduenee (a thesis which the 
evidence adduced in the rccem sympewium .^ifan li'hrlir does 
much to refute)* and by supposiiig that in ccruin cases ^a ccmfusioii 
between the sky brings and iht anenrtf j 1 gods has taken place 
(p, 196). No tvidcTice is ofrered, however, ai to how or when this 
confusion occurred.. 


Despite the obviocH fasdnadoii and, somctimci, the estreme 
rtadabillty of Studies of this type (they are in the Gnfdm 
tfadidon)p there ate, fiom the i^ndpoint of egotcmporaiy swal 
anthropologyp certain telling objectiom to them. For one thing, 
the sources tued cannoi all be cqnjJly reliible—many may be most 
uiireikblc-Hind the criteria by which ^ version tailier than 
another is aecepted should be stated. Agartip this mosaic technique 
of bui^ng up a picture of a tribe or group of tribes by a vott of 
ttMtttJige of CKtracts from a multiplicity of sources cannot provide 
(what the modem social anihtopolopst cannot do without) 1 ttM 
undersnmdiug of tribal soriety as a frmrtiorting system- Finallyp the 
extent of outknowledge about the difTcrent kingships and chieftaui- 
ship* found among the southH^aitem Bantu may be eomidercd to 
be as yet hardly adequate in quality to sustain a dctaiJed com¬ 
parative study of this scope. Any spore ethnographical energy might, 
it may be thooght, be mom wcfriUy directed to culargmg out 

actiral knowli?dgc of existing kingships in the area. . , » 

This is nnt to deny the uscfrilness of comparative studies, indeed 
they arc esseotial to ethnagrapbScal prc^tcM. But it is first necessary 
to trstahloh tliat what is compared is in fict comparable, and this 
requites it to he shown that the auEhoririei mlicd upon were in iacE 
asking the same kiiidi of questiom. It a also necessary clearly to 
define and dcmiicatc the area of contpajison. The book under 
review* thougb cvidcndy a work of devoted scholarship and a 
^'uluable mine of cthnc^aphical biforirMrion, onnot be said to be 
criTirelv imniunc from cndcism hi tlicsc respects- 

^ JOHN BEATTIE 


A History of the Sudan from the Earliest Times to l%2t. By 
A.J. Undent (Athiimt 1955* afvii7p 149. 

AQ £1 iJ. 

* ^ There i* Irttlc luataii! for a hbiory of the Sudan^ and 
Mr. ArkcH has made the most of what there k From archmlogical 
sources dicre is cs'klencc of neolithic cnJtufcs in the fcgioa from 
Khaniun to the north, some of them having afTinirks with those of 
Egypt. Hbtpry begins with Egyprian expeditions into Nuhia under 
the Sixth Dynasty, and from the Twelfth Dynasty the frontier wii 
fused at the second cataract, where it remained with name ititcrrup- 
tioru cilJ under the New Kingdom an advance was made+ and about 
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162s s.C, Tudimosu 1 Canc|ucn:d ihc whale of Upper Nubia or 
Cush^ ai far pcrhapi as the Atbari, and Tuadc it ifUa an Egyptian 
pfoviiicr^ With the decline of the power of Egypt in the eleventh 
cciitujy Cudi regained its indepcni^nret arid in 72s n.c. iu idng^ 
Pknkhy^ conquered Egypt. Driven ftom Egypt 65 yean Later, 
Pbiikhy\ doccruLuin ruled Ctish lor a iliciuond yean. Ln zj d.c. 
Cnsh w^as weakened by a Roman invauoii^ apparently made to 
stop frontier rakla, and in a.i>. 550 was coiKpicred by the Aby^smiaiis- 
Aficiwardft split iip» it waa converted to Christianity about ihe si-ith 
centiny', and torn the lei'cnth crntvry on was graduaUy con¬ 
quered and converted by the Arabs- Froni then uiiTil recent tiinci 
such Iiistory as thetc is tecorch little more than the wm of die small 
Arab khigdoms wkh each odier and wdeh their neighbours an the 
cast and v/at. 

Of the southern or negroid half of the Sudan almost riodiing U 
known from any source before the nineteenth century. 

Mr. Arfccll describes and lUusmtei moiiy of the tnnibs and 
cenaplcs in Nubia which have yielded the iuseiiptians on which his 
Itistory is based, hi idenrifying die names of modem tribes and 
places with diose found in dit^ hiscriptloiis, he seems nor to realize 
how hazardous, in the absence of known systems of sound chumgCT 
all such idciidfirartani must be. 

It H sufprinng that be should not have adopted a recogniied 
system oftnniliteration, and in partirular tbat he diqiild have made 
tile letter da double duty. RAGLAN 

The Prehistory of East Africa. By Awfu Cvff. Jjwdivi (IVAjpujuJ, 
1954 - Pp- 294 p 43 fys., 16 p/ 4 fc.fi lO m&ps, d 

This book is a worthy addition to the vdiiahle series of 
Pelican bocks mi archaeology. The ampuii r of inJbrmatkui availa bic 
fqr 2s, 6d. is reniarkable. There are three bitrcductcty dupters, 
followed by itx mare wlikh are the substance of the book, sjid a 
final chapter an die beginiungi of history and the need for birthet 


w'ork on that period. Hie liicliislani of diaptcr sub-headings in the 
r.ible of cotitcnn makes k easy to assess the scope of the bnok and 
fmd die section of information required. The specialist as well as 
die student of archxology should find this book with its c-xcrllent 
refertucc index a useful summary'. Mrs. Cok h a student of I 3 r. 
Leakey's, and cleiTiy has done everything possible to make her sur- 
%'cy careliul and up-to-date. The iiour-spedalbt, however^ it he knows 
iitdc of the prehistory and gcograpliy of Africa ^ may find k heavy 
gabg. Inevitably» in a subject of such wide scope and chusEhratiori, 
there are a number of cidture and place names that may be un- 
faniiliir. Yet iMn. Cole successfully breathes life into the bones of 
prehistory by the evocation of important sites like Qiduvai and 
Orlorgc^iJic with dneriptive passages and plates, [ii that conreJtc [ 
w’ekomc figures TO and 19 m part of a trend to *brigh[cr pre^ 
history^ while wondering what evidence there is diat Upper Kenya 
Capmn man Wore a cloak ivliile hunckig. To an ctluiographcr, 
iiueresiing poliuts arc raised by the occurrence of prcsctit-Klay Negro 
culture traits such as sedge and oitrich cgg-diell beads and the no 
jiioval of the low'cr central incUors in neolithic tinin, before the 
Negro arrival. 

The last chapter was to me the most intcrescmg and tanLdlrini^^ 
tCnowdedge of the last ^,000 ye<afs of East African culture and lustory 
is Dciiy fragmentary. Even tlic e.'cccut and nature of Egyptian iti- 
flueiice on African cukure iii^cds further study and cbrificatioEi« 
while the proto-history of die Hamites lEid clic early history of 
Ethiopia open up a brge field of inquiry. Too little is known of the 
antecedents of present-day. African cutturci, and the extent of Medi- 
terraiiean and Asiatic influeoce, especially on the great West African 
cultures of NokT Jfe, and Benin^ East Africa mighf well supply some 
links in the chain. Further W'ork too is needed on the dating and 
lurc durribution of Afiican rock paintings to clarify thek possible 
iclatioiuliip with ihe LevaiiEine art of Spaiit ajid eIic newly dis¬ 
covered cave art ofltaly. ll would have been a great pity if Mrs. Cole 
bad kft her l^t ehaplex out. M. A. BENNET-GLARK 
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The PiltdowftForgery. ByJ. S. liYirtUT. O. L'P., 1955. fjp ,xlh 114. 
/^rrc lif. 64. 

li ii, I suppose, something of a tribute to the inniEe honesty 
of the scientihe mind that for 40 years various distbiguhhrd 
represeutatives of it struggled to reconcile the discrcpanciEn of Ehe 
Pilcdown assemblage wHthnuc my of tliem crying out 'fake.' For 
discTcpandes were recognked inmicdnEcly an the demanstration of 
the PIltdowm hnds ai the now' famous meeting of the Geological 
Society back in 191 2 h and continued to be brought forward right 
through the years. Wddeiireich+ one of the latest doubtets, w'oiild 
only go so far os to bbcl PUtdown man a chima:fa, possibly the rciult 
of a forfiutciH association^ inexplicable and unacceptable^ never 
liintiiig aEiytfajJig more even in private conversations. 

Tlic d/rfCMCAtcnr fittingly enough was the result not of a carping 
suspicion of deliberate wTongdoing bur of die self-correcting 
methoeb of science itidf. The frrsi itiklmg that all wsa not right grew 
from the rc-cxaminatSoci of the fossil bones by Dr. K- P. Qakky 
who, having citabHdied the value of the fEuoruic content of butkd 
bones for relative datingf thought of applying this new method to 
the much debated, problem of Eitc geological age of Pklidowm This 
was ill 1949- The pciceiitages of lluorine repoited in rlieM lirst tests 
W'eie surprising since they suggested an age of only $ 0 /MO years 
against the long arccpted one of early Plcutoeeiie. The new' date, of 
Course, meanc that the mismated ape-hke jaw and the Hcm^f rtipkn# 
ctanjiun became even mote diflicnlt to accept Ehaii if they could be 
refcTfcd Eo a much earlier epoch- It was dus eiihanced strain oti 
fine-spun Piltdow-n fabric that led Weiner and Le Gms Clark 10 joiii 
forces with Oafcky in a very thotou^ no^xaminatioti of die Pili- 
downi material, using all the amlydca] resources now available. 
The results, widely pnbltetzed*. aie too well know'll to require 
repetition here. The plain fact is that I'iltdown wtis proved beyond a 
reasonable doubi to be a foigcry. 

Since some of die greatest names in British palaBiitology and 
aiuhropotogy were deeply involved os partisan! of Pilidown, it was 
on obvious duty that the whde complicated bisiory be caiefnlly 


senatinized so that the umocent might be cleared of any vague sus¬ 
picions and tha t reputations inibkniyicd by guilt remain intact. Dr. 
Wdner has accomplished this task in an admirable account of the 
diseovery of die forgery^ the sckiitiEc basis for the decision aud the 
fccotistrucrioii, as far as that is possibk, of the fotgery itself. He has 
used extreme caurion in Ids develupntcnt of the l^ilrdowii affair. His 
carehil w'tLghing of inotivcs and events is wry thorough and 
masterlyr Although hii Luiguige a generally veny^ gitorikd in level¬ 
ling ajcciuations, he has built up at least in iny niuid an c.etreniely 
strong Case for the guilt of Charles Dawson, tlie ' disctivercr^ of the 
Piltdowtn remains. 

The rEpercuijioii! of the e.xposnte of Piltdown man in the pubiie 
iiiiiid were perhaps ncif unexpected. Much v™ made of the failure 
of this evi^ice for hnitian evolution and the antiquity of man. 
What was, however, not generally recognised is that in the 40 years 
since the 'discovery' of FUtdow^ man on aruoimt of fo*iil evidence 
had accumulated on these quesrioui diai could not be shaken by one 
forgery. And perhaps even more Lmportojil; diat Pilcdown man was 
rapidly becoming untenable anyway as the weight of ocher evidence 
concinued to pile up. Even before the forgery was uucoveredT a 
number of inEuentioj scholars w^erc finding it necessary to relegate 
Pilidow-n to a kind of limbo. The nioral is that the mills of science 
grind ilowly—sometimes—but always exceedingly fuie. 

HARRY L. SHAPIRO 

The People of the Stem. ByJ. A LcfiJws tHVtdfflJrlJ 

& Njffelsi’n), 1954. xi'j\ 13 a. jFViVe 1 &jp^ 

H [ I thoroughly enjoyed reading ihk account of the 
people of a small mountain Lowmhip of ^uthem Spain. 
Although Dr. Piit-Rivers earcfuUy preserves! the sclfHdfacenieric 
cusioniory in good authropolog>', hk cfiEhusLuni for the people he 
studied u dear and contagious. He sets out to give the all-rouiid 
picture to which wv have become accustomed hi anthropological 
studiei of auiU rural communirici in dvilized socklirs. The first 
four diaptcn describe the pnrtk and its social settmg, and give us 
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the main Hajea about the cccjndiiiy, and about the iodaJ diatinctuMis 
Fctogrtizcdi vtithin it. The demandb that lu tiicmbcrs shotdd 

as such be legartkd as equals* and yet thii egalitarun demand is 
incoidhieiit with the actual difTercnces in wealth, in pouxr> and in 
attoeWeni to the w^ider society^ of the middle dassn in the cities. 
Next come thice diapicfs on sen, marriage and the family. He oui- 
lineS two ntain " vaJuesK* one for each seSL Honour is a. masruline 
virttic, directiy conneeied wuth male phyiique^ aaid easily tumitig to 
agg^TESsion and pride^ while the sense of shame* of 

sensidvity' to pobhc criikiim, b esscniklly a feminine virtue. Men of 
course can be accused of ihamcJcisnesSp bur to make imh i charge 
icflcas nor only on the man, but on Im mother, and in turn on her 
mother. Made seriously, shameloaiicii b a very serious ehat|ie- 

In the chapters on the pistidcat system, t>r. Pitt-Rivers is mainly 
coiKcmcd with evasioni. The tigidicy of the fannal system b min- 
gated by the priudpic of personal triendihip aud the udormal dienr- 
patron Telatkins. by winch ir is adapted to the real social situatioiL 
To some extent, ft is evaded by solidarity of the whole agai^ 
ceitam provisions, * solidarity founded on tlie hiformal power which 
a small pentiauent connuunity wields over its resident mrinbcrs. 
The filial three chapters are concerned with die mcchanismi of dih 
inromial pow er. and wndi the sanctions of die state Uw—under die 
drle and Maraltty.^ Public opbiioii is panly expressed inony- 
moudy by the iusulikig nickname and by communally si^ songs 
at fesrivahi or m casti of sexual bntzenness, by the roivdy ridicule of 
nocturnal visitors* who assemble outside the victim's house. In one 
CDC, a man who defied pwofrfo nionlity b said to have died after 
three momlu of such oighily viiici. TTic dudiry of the control 
is illustrated by two sets of people w h* do not conform—the 
bandits, who arc hunted by die state, but arc 511II within the moral 
comniuiiuy of the purhSty^ aud die gypsies, ivho are law-abiding but 
shameless, impervious to gibe and iruulr^ aridi 110c expected to Con- 
fatni to die local moraliiy. Finally, Dt. Pitr-Riven dcab bridiy 
with the ujianhodox beliefi about the sup^ruatnrai, and their cou- 
eras! widi the formal Church system—siill under the heading of 
‘ Law'and Morality/ 

ITic plot of the book now' becomes clear. Authority and discipline 
ire related to the male' valuex,* the itiformaJ ptessutes sshkh depend 
on people's srruc of shame 10 the feminine values. In this way, 
j>r. Pitt-Riven is able to describe the social system as a ccrtifikt 
between two sub-systems+ the external hicratclucal system of the 
st3tc+ die rich* die autlioriricf, the ccdesiastical liicraichy churdi, 
hnil[ on the male values of aggres^skm and pride* and the internal 
syHejn of the ptichh* the clcwd egaluariari eoinmunity where 
nioraUty is anppoticd by informal pressures w'hkh. rest on the 
fcrtuiiine vutiie of ihame. 

This scheme ciiabln l^r. Pitr-Rivers to avoid making hh book 
openly a catalogue of social msututiom* and iiutcad to present it as 1 
social He seems to he attempting to apply the dictum of 

Professor Es-ans-Prirchard, that jodol Jystems arc moral systems. 
Tlac attempt is most interesting, but I cannot help feeling that it docs 
ttiM altogether succeed. To examine carefully key words in the local 
morality U plairJy a part of the anthropologist's dmy, bur co 
gcncraliie Ironi this to 'valua^ abroad in the community seems to 
be dangerously vague, alnioji uiiprcsskrtistic. The attempt ro link 
these values 10 die political and economic itruttuiTe* and summarise 
the whole ai two complementary' and convicting systems, I find al¬ 
together too simpk- In fact, what u of intertsf in this as in ocher 
books of this type* is the detail of daily life* and the insight of many 
of die anthot's camments. From this point of s^cw, the book is after 
all a Catalogue* howc\'cr well chosen, wxTI arranged. Nevcitheless, 
l>r. Pict-Riven is to be congtaitilatcd on the attempt to make it 
sonicdiitig more, and on tmltlng the attempt widtour Loading his 
account with pseudo-scu^tific jargon- 

Iei detail, many of Dr. l^tt-Rivcts^ rominttus are jlLuniuiatitig. 
The tradltioiul hospitality serves ro keep the guest at social arm's 
length, without damaging the reputation- Secrecy about 

oiic^s affairs is cucntial to the preservarion of normal social relatiDus 
ill the comimmiry, and thh sctrccy ^operates not only to proiecl 
community from the Hate, but abo to protect the authorities from 
each othef-^ Tlie prices of goods in the ihops %'aTy' with dac social 
rcLitidnship of v^sdor and enstomer. On the other hand, I fcli at 


times that I would hke dearer and more cotimte support for wmic 
statements, a clearer exposition of what in fact the author actually 
saw going on, atid dearer uifbrmarLcin gii such matten as Lind hold¬ 
ing, But wx must altuw for the need for discrefion in 1 study of this 
kind. 

The socid anthropologist uses hh akiD in two ways when he 
makes and writes up a study. He is reporting ethnographical in- 
fonnorion of a son which others would not be able to collect, or not 
so systematically- He is also, in the very process of attempting to 
describe and present the material* selecdiig and analysing it. and 
applying more or less cxphcic sodal theories. EthnographioJIy, a 
report of this calibre on a SpaJiish pMfifrle u Lascinating, and of great 
importance both inside and outride social anthropolcigy. One may 
hope that perhaps mote detail will be published on some nutters— 
on wise women jtuI witches for example. C>n the other hand, 
though Dr, Pitt-Rivers" anthropological backg^^^^^ nukes tor 
some interesting canunents, he seems to Cul to make his w'ork of 
general thcoierical inicreil in the way that oLhcrs who have studied 
village coniinimiiics have failed before him, ami iii the w^ay that Jt 
least one who hopes to come after him is also aware of failing. He 
dismisses the problem of the site and social context of the unit of 
study as 3 'pseudo-problem,^ bur I am not satkfied with ihii. Success¬ 
ful onthropologicri accounts of primitive societies have shown con¬ 
crete ^ysiematjc conjiexion of different social mscitutioTU with a 
single society. With these successes in mind, sodal anthiDpologuti 
perhaps approach their studies widi a theory which, however 
niCKlttlcd* is still based on the notioti of an integrated whole, in 
which everything that happens is ‘fnuctionrily' dependent on 
every thing else, dognia is false, but in the modil^ed form, 'look 
for the connexions." it has proved extremely imtfiil in modern 
studies of limited aspects of primitive socktics. Bur it does nm apply 
equally wxll to a village, w'hich is a partial society wnthlri a complex 
national society. The larger society cannot be treated as given in the 
way that the biology or geography nf the society can be taken as 
given, because the social relations of the people one is studying lead 
directly tu these outside social irutitutions. Land tenure is largely 
determined by siate-pr«cribed law^, the ritual syitcni ti laid down 
by a brge religious system w^nh a hierarchy far nciisoved ui linic and 
sociaJ distance from the village. The social iiistjtucbns of the village 
arc often partial and unreUted, The anthropologist rnuH then 
tesrriet himself to one which is contatced wiiiiin the village theme, 
as Atcniberg and Kimbdl restrict themselves to kinship; or ehc 
treat in fact of a number of itistitutbru whkh have no syvteioaEic 
coiinexiom wath each other, bur each involve an adaptation of the 
extemahy iinposed institution to village society. This second mctliod 
means in fact a catalogue, not a description of a 'total social syitcm/ 
And hi fact it is ptcciiely this that Piii-Riven has done for its. 

[f 1 am right, and the problem of presenting a village study as a 
single social system is insoluble* then it is a littk unfair to criticize 
Dr. Fitt-Rivm for failing to soh'e it. On the other hand, others may 
feel that I am w^rong, and thai he has solved it succeufhlly. But in 
either case* the book remaim j movt uitervstifig and competent 
contribution to socid anthropotugy—and, it scemi, IQ Spanish 
srudief. FAUL STIRLINCl 


The Dock Worker: An Analysis of Conditions of Employ- 
menc - - . In the Port of Manchester. Livtrpiwl [U.P.). 

This survey of life and labour in the Port of Mjji- 
diustcr was undertaken by the Department of Social Scumce in the 
UnivenSty of Liverpool during the ivinter of to exaititne 

the impact upon dock workeniorche post-war I>(xk Labour scheine. 
The authors point tmt that to attribute Libour trouble in the dock 
iiidusory (their enquiry vitm limited id the Port of Manchester) to 
the influence of agitators is both to rntr-rimplily the problem and to 
misunderstand iis character. Tliis would seem Eo bear out the find¬ 
ings of the Leggett Coinniittoe thar ui ilic smaller ports iroublcs are 
not so easily foniemed by misehief-nuken, Whiln the Lhock Labour 
l 3 oard plan has produced great advantages many perplexing prob¬ 
lems have not yet been faced or solved, Respoiuibilities of matugc- 
menr are divided; Confusion and uucettainry are widespread as 
ID the duties, Dbl^ariom and limits of authority of tliose w ho 
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iijiiiL-nouk ihi: biiMncw of dkcctrug fhc A^iirs of the Port, The 
luy^ltici oi ihc workers are divided; the ^b«:ncc of jj dearly defined 
line of jidiiiiiiiafttJtLve euntroJ brought with it weiikfieH in coni^ 
niimieaTiotit t.g. few uppommidei jie given to the doth vi-orker to 
cxckinge iidbmutioii ±iid dpliiloro^ eo discuss izhporcaiu Jeduom 
in adviuifc, or to partiripjEC in wiy in tmklrig eJichl 
W hilst dm piaure u J^miikr to otliers who liiivc knowledge of 
the dork hidustty rhu study will prove of v^ilue since ir is yet 
another plei for ^ thorough overhauling of the machinery of the 
Narioruil i>ock Labour Board schemer ROBERT R, HYDE 


Meeurs ec eoutumes de la Cor» dans l^suvre dr Pr. 

By Giulm Sornih. Pr^faff by RjjjWfe Ovjfit*. Napkf [L^Arit 
■Q-l i!>S4" Pp- 123, ro iUm. 

novels Ajfiibv F^tcoue (1 and pi^ii 

(riB4jD]i4. which both bear the sub-tiilc 'Cocsieaii Customs;/ have been 
eritic^y analysed by Professor Sorvillo. In the btert work, written 
after lus visit co the hbnd, the renowned Ffejich novelise consden- 
tiously correcied some misconrepEioiis taken lioin previously pub¬ 
lished rravcl descriptiorUr One muundcrstindingi liowes'CTp his been 
Djdy recently elucidated by PrafeMor van Cennep: the terms 
iuiJiejTli? and Ewrr^ are not IturaJ variants, as Minimi explained, but 
dJj^ctmtiaEe between laments improvised at a natural and. a vmlenC 
dcatln The rimbtaa is a public^ deadly uisuJt lot mit fulfilling the 
sicned obligations of the iwidri/rr, wliieli deinaiids that any otfenee 
CDtii milted againsi one iiieinber of the family has to be avenged by 
the rebtivers. Ttic Ocnocse imposed scs'cre pmiislmicnts for the re¬ 
citing of the rvifrhrrrv [hnes, banishment from the island and even tlie 
piercing of the icniguc), but did not succeed in putting an end to this 
incitaEion to murder. Up till noW' iE has been generally believed that 
the rrndefrd cbicd from the unjuit and comipr Genoese rej^ipFifp which 
caused [he Cunicaiis ed take the law inEO their own hands. Lh^ofeisor 
Sorviilo proves^ however, thai the t^Ffdcint is tiot only mttiibned in 
ehroniclci preceding the Genoese dommatioDp but was also custo- 
inaiy in Sardinia, C^bbrea^ Sicily, Albania and Montenegro as well 
as among the Circassian, rhnses, etc. Moreover, murdcrcuu; revenge 
Was strictly forbidden by Moses, and Mahomet substituted for it a 
raiisdtu wliicli the niurdctei had m pay to the Eimily of his victim. 
Professar Sorvillo^s eKpbiiation chat che t*^driia h a survivaJ from 
ajiocnl acid widespread trlaiuhip Is plausible and highiv ligiufieanr. 

E. ETTLINGER 


La PopuJation de Ja Region de Mogr 4 d an Mo^'en Age. By 
P. Uptak. Aam Ethnngr^phka [yli'diJ. Sd. 

!U ([953). Palseo-anthropology of Magyars, 
p. Upiak. Aft^ Uttgaisikii [ArS.H^, IV (1954). 
Lff cimcdere do Xle Si^le de Keq^osixm. By P. Liprd;, J. 
NiTm-ik&i mid Br S^&kr. Arfh^iogit^ {ArS.H.}, Ul (1953) 

Dr. ii pfak has here published accounts of dteletons from old 
graves. The me«un:mien& are given for many individuab and 
Several arc SVell LUustrated. The author dcprccaEcSi emphasis Cm 
as'crages exeept in cases of an appmadi to gaicdc liomogvndiy. 
There ate doLcbucephals allied m Medltctrartean types^ ^Cfoinag- 
noid ” forms but with strongly marked, ghbelb^ Eok Ikdiic forms, 
broad mesoeeplialie in skuJh planj-ocdpital broad heads approaching 
what is imially knuwTi as che Dmorie type, and more rounded 
bruadheads suggesting Alpine r^pes. Archzt>IogiL'al Ends link the 
Kerpusnta community with the Sbvonic pcopt«. The a^xcage age 


seems to have been ly^ yean. Tlierc was very heavy niorrality of 
people between 30 and 4a. Evichmce of Mongoloid traits is small. 
Kerpiujcca yielded teiziains of J95 individuals, and r^y crania could 
be studied. H. J. FLEURE 

Themes in Frenjch Culture. By BJroda SleifUUX Otld Marg^ft 
AfeaJ. L'uP.)* 195:4. Pp. JCf, tiO. Prkf Si.50 

(Tt This is a study of die pan which the ‘foyer,' the 
group of parcncs and childreti within the home, pbys 
in Frcneh cuiiurep and shows that ir is more of a closed group than 
ill Euglishrspcaking countries, and that the training of diddivn u 
direcTcd radier to making them conventionally acceptable meinbm 
of such a group, whether os spouses, parenis ot siblings, than 
memberSi of a wider society . The concluiiotis readked tii the texE 
are rrinforeed by appendices on ' llie Family in the french Civil 
Code/ 'PJiCit and Character in Selected French Films' and "An 
Analysis of FtEaidi Projective Tests.' RAGLAN 


Die Glockcnlveherleute lo Mittel- mid Westdeutschlind. By 
Kini frfr/ijrdr. SiiitigdTi {S£kw^izfTh^^), 1953. pp. X, Itlr 

‘IThc Bell-Bcakcr poncry and a type of skull called 
by Gcrhardc PJonii-Orrppild/ SffUhfp/ appcir together in late Neo¬ 
lithic times ill Gnitrai Europe; and Gerhardt gives us a study of 
tjo skulU, with sketches of 7 J of them, whcft po^ble chree 
sketches of each being showni- The Piarto^iciipkiil Si^ifk^pf with 
the bank of the head almost a vcttical plane is the chiefs the most 
mmiemus and tlie marked type among die skulls showing 
^rutig brows and jaw^i and other fearuies with a cocuidcrabk range 
of varuEioti. But ihecc art also * Nordic' skulls, GmeiJe Doikho^ 
morphs suggesting McditeTTaiKon men» and a fair number of 
Alpine skulls. Gcrhardt uses the generally accepted h^potheris that 
the Beaker men moved mpidly, often svithout svamen of dieir own, 
and that they accoidingly married girls of the indigenous people 
among whom they developed their stations. Whether they were 
hetdsmexL-warrion intetnted in trade and in prospccung for metal 
is not very clear. The r^uh of the inked unlotis was^ according 
to Getliardt, a populacJoti within which there w^s diversity of type 
rather than one in which discinaive elemciics wxre averag^ down. 
The author ii very' concerned to avoid metric absmerion. GcrhardE 
emphasizes the anatomical rcUrcon of the chief type of L^coker Men 
tq ap Anatoliap-Annenian breed in a proportion of the men in 
which one fimls that sleep rise of the hinder plane of the skuh, 
but admits rhat cherc b os yet too little evidenee frqni Armenia 
of the Bcakt't period.. His view' is that the type spread west in the 
Medjt£!rTaiieaci. Ho nuics ilio skulls of appropruie form irom 
Paestum near Soitmo os well as Bcoker-like pottery ftoiii Manre^ 
lania. Spain 11 no longer thought the binhpbce of Qcakor culture 
but Gcrhardt leaves it to irchoeologuts to discuss whether Beaker 
people and culture reached Germany via eosrent France and ot 
nnrd'kcm Italy. Evolution within the Beaker Culture in any one 
tondiry^ except perhaps Britain, is relatively slight, and the north 
Italian Beakers are thus not too closely datable. Gcrhardt, admittedly 
oil ficgarive evidence, does not think the Beaker people rearlied 
Ceiirral Europe via the Pontic steppe or the Balkan pcpitisula. He 
thinks that, rliough the chief type of Beaker man b related to the 
Ditiaric type ofllls^ria, the latter clement reached that region only 

much later. ‘ H. J FLEURE 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Ttic Rhodesian MagosLiin Culture: An Important Correetion. 

Cf- J. R. AitJhfufp. jfjisf., Voi LXXVl, pp. 59-^ 

^ / Sin,—Some years ago the late Dr. Neville Jones and I con- 
trihiited a paper to VoL LXXVI of the Jmniat entitled 
‘TIie? Magoikin Culture of Khami, Sourhem l^^hodeiia/ 

Tile osieiiibbge which wc described came from a gTa.vel diggiiig 
varyiitg in depiib bei-ween Ortc and three feet. As time has passed the 
pit has been steadily extended, dhelosing an increasingly deep de¬ 
posit and I ba'vx had further uppentunities of examining material 
which has been colleeied by .Mr. C, Cooke, otu eolh^gue in the 
ori^nal CKcavaEion. 

Cooke hamsd/ dug a test seeuoii nearby iu 1950 which has been 


publislied ('The Middle Stone Age Site at Khami; A Further 
ExomiiiaEian/ S. Afr. drdi. Bull., Vo]. pp. 6o-h$) and more 
recently has eoliect^ a &nh series from a corelully controlled dig 
which is connected to our uriguial area by a contmuous icction. 

As a result of a rc-examiuauoii or Cooke 's 1950 material and that 
just excavated 1 coimot escape the coticJusion that Joniis and 1 were 
mistaken in awigniug all our material to the Mogoiiau. Now chat 
the shallow' stiatuni which we described can be seen in greater depth 
it ti Very dear that there are three distkict culturaJ horirotis involved: 
Rhodrsion StiU Bay, Rhodesian Magosau and Southern Rhodesian 
WiJiun. Jones and 1 were able Eo separate such of the Wilton morerial 
os was in humus, but it now sceins diat this indusery goes deeper into 
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the level ^^^llK^Fs?ci 2 on mir section siidi it is very probable tiwt some 
Wilton niictolMks lod nncrolitbk-btidc cotes air included in our 
description. At die other end of the icale RJsodobii Still Bay roob 
in coosidnmbk quantity have betn inditdcd in oui aHcmbbge md 
luve given an undue weight Ip the proportion and siic of poiiiu, 
hifacbl and uiiifacuU a* well at to ihe larger backed blades. 

It ii eslrenicly unfcsTtonatc tliai in working on a shallow section 
eoiinijjung an apparently honiugeticou* cultuinil deposit bodi Jones 
and 1 sho^d have been misled into publishing w^hat was intended to 
be a dchnitc description of the lUiodcsian Magnsian and it is desir¬ 
able that all svorken should iealire that our paper ought no longer to 
be considered ^mthoritarive. 

Cookers brief dracripcion of the finds from his levels B-i 1 did not 
pretend to give a eomplctc pimirc of the Rhodesuii Magosian and 
so there is at present no published Sputhem tUiodesian site where 
the Magosiaai is adequately described. How^ever^ when the Still Bay 
and WiltDii elements arc substfacted front the described Khami 
assemblage the result docs not appear to be very dilTcrciit from the 
descriprion of RhcKkfl.ian Magosian given by Clark {Tk Skne 

Cjjffiirrr e/Capetown^ ipjo. pp. 101-7) it 

may well be that ihcre h lest difference bctw'ecn the Northnti and 
Souiberti Riiodcsian fades rhaii at one ttme seemed to e-rist. 

A/ariimuJ Mtufitm a/ ROGER SUMMERS+ 

Seiidjmf jRhfldfriu, BilJetP'dyf Keeper e/ 

' Din SoxUite Organisaclon in Mikronesien.^ Cf. Mas, 19 ^ 4 ' ^^4 
Sir,—I n his review of my work Dr. E. R. Lcadi states 
t Q that 'rbe bibliography stops at 1950.’ This ri not so. Had 
he examined the bibliography more carefiiUy he wotild 
has'e seen that it includes 13 w'orks and articles published after i950p 
not to speak of 54 unpublished reports of the CIMA espcdirion and 
the Sunvy MfCfimesia, which I wras able to consult. A 

iiumber of these rcporci are xtill unpublished. May C add tliat iny 
bibliogriphy was ^sirong on the early German lourcia" because in 
fact these 'early Gernian sources' are the moic numerous, if not 
always the most valuable, sources for che subject ? AgaitSt had Dr. 
Leach examined my work more catefuUy^ he svould have seen that 
1 am very well aequamted with the work — the most vaJuable carried 
out so far—of the American anthropologists and in the main relied 
syn thdjc reports, including several nor yet generally available—aa of 
course must every studeni of the snbject. 

Dr. Leach states also that my w^cfk ii 'drawn up according tn the 
classical principlei of ihc This too is incomcct- 

Agaiii, as a more careful perusal of my work would have showTi, my 
use of the Germin terms Muiferrffftf, Te/cmifFNiJj, Dwiihys/crti 
is in a setuc eiitirdy different and removed from that 
in which they wcic used in the largely outdated KMiturkrciftckrt. J 
am acquainted witJ:i Dr Leach's work and I camtot hdp but express 
astonishment that a schobr of hii emmence should noi have given 
my W'utk the serious and detailed attention which is surely the due of 
any serious study- 

Fiiially, [ may pedups—not without latisfaction—quote the 
description of my work (Awret. ri/akrep., December, by 

G. P. Murdneki whose special ivorfc in Micronena scarcely needs 
emphasis, as ^thc first fiiU-length analysis of the social o^anlzailoti 
of Micrnncsia to incorporate the rrsiJis of field w'ork in die area 
since World War 11 / and as 'an idiportanr coEitribucim'kp reasonable 
and essentbUy niodem in spirit.' 

Undim, S.Ej B. R. STILLFRIED 


Webs af Fantasy. Cf. Mak, l9S3t ^5^ ^^.9, ^Sip 304; 19^4, ly, 

74 h 42,9«. 114 

Sthn.—Mr. Cranstone finds my sutement ( 1954 . 

^ about the atmude of social anthropolcigisjs to history^ 
prehiitosy" and non-history 'surprising/ If 1 had really said w'hai 
he alleges that I said, his surprise would be natural. But in fact I 
neither said nor implied that social anthropolpgisi? are 'not 
really inicrestcd* in material whidi may help 'to explain the sucial 
significa[ice of some cxistuig feature of the riultorc/ I said the exact 
opposite. 

My point w'as a simple one. Sodal anthropologuts apply tivo 
eriterii to allegedly hisiotkai data. They ask, fust, are tlie lactA 
asserted verified nr unverified^ or perhap unvcrifiahli;? And they 


ask, secondly, are tlicy relevant ? Do they, tIuE is, contribute to the 
understanding of the social anthropologisfs particular subject 
nuEter, the initiruiioualijcd rdationsliipj which aubrisc between 
beings ill exisdiig socieEies, together with the cultural modes 
in wlrieb these are expressed and the belicik and values associated 
with them!? Unless the material supposed to be hiaiorical satisfies 
both of these conditions sodal ajitliropologats disregard it. Why 
should they do otherwise ? Ccftiiinly some hiscotlcal niateriat duos 
satisfy these condlirions, for exampk^ the recenrliistory of EurOpcaai 
inffueiicc on primirive insulutions. But it so happetis that ethnol¬ 
ogists do noE usuall y coaocni thetiiselves w ith material of this kind. 
Many* if not mostr of the statements of rthnolaguts aboui the 
origins, w-hethcr by diffusion or by independent evohitioiij of 
(niainly] technological cultural charactcristk^, mteresri^ 
important though they are in utber contexti, in fact fij.lfil nckhcr, 
or at best only one, of the above conditions. 

from the fact thxt a single student can no longer master ill the 
htaiicJies of the science of man it follows that students mujit select 
particular ftrlcb of enquiry and concentrate on them, Tliis docs not 
debar iheni from using the findings of enquirers in cognate fields, 
when these findings are proven and relevant to tlieir own fields of 
enquiry. But it does mean that they arc well advised to leave the 
investigation and cvaliution of hypotheses in fields other than their 
own to those who spcdahze in such fields^ That they merit no 
reproach for doing this was the point of my reply to Lord RagLui. 

Human nature may well be, as Mr, Cranstone claims, ‘innately 
linsy'stematic.^ But we must assuredly reject the implicatton that emr 
study of ii must dicteforc have the same dimeter. If an ordered 
science of man is possible, it h so oi Jy because^ as in any ocher com¬ 
plex undtrtaidng, the componenc tasks can be divided up and 
allotted to chose best qualified fo undeitake them. And, whether we 
like it or not, such a divisitm ot labour has already taken place wi 
anthropology. Failure to see that at the piMit time ethnologisu arc 
dealing with problems of out kuid and social ajithropologists with 
problems of another kind cau lead o^ily to ccmfiiriom 

J. H. M. BEATTIE 

fmtiVwJf of Spcr/bJihnyftjfqjy^ Uwfi'fTfity Ox/or J 


—hi my letter (Mas, 1954. 74) 1 did not, as Dr. 
6 tj Mair suggests, define a srienrisi, but said that he was a 
person who studied change, and thereby differed firom 
Mr* Beattie^j sodal anthropologist. He does so because the aiin of 
science is prediction, and there is liitle to be predicted from the 
observation of static phcnomeria. 

Dr. Mair says that' the evems of die rematcr past arc not smcep- 
ttbic of the ly-pc of analysis which they [*-, the soctal anthrcipnlogiiics] 
have found ueccsiajy." They ihcTerote^ it seems, ignare die past 
altogether. She docs not say for what purpose their ainl^/^ are 
necessary, but otic luppcriefi that it is for understauding the institu- 
tioiu analysed. An analysis differs from a mem description in that St 
is conceincd w-ith the why and how as well 2i the what, and 
nobody would arrcnipt to analyse a Enropean institution without 
rcfeicnce to its liistory. This U because all such insritutioni contam 
anachronisms, that U to Say features due to causes whirii are no 
longer operative. That the same applies to Savage institutioiLi caEinof 
reasonably be doubted* but the history of savage institutions ii 
largely unknow-n and any analysis of them muH be to that extent 
defective. One might expect, then^ that a sdeudst w^ouM jump at 
any fact which might afford a cluCi and one suspects that the feci 
that African cattle arc of foreign origin is ignored not because it is 
'uTolcvaiit' but because it is unwelcome, because that is to say it 
rells against the 'functional' theory of origins. It is paradoxical that 
processes of diflusioti in the pruKnt are the only proccises described 
by those who refuse to allow for such in the past, and that they seem 
never to find, or even to look fat, those processes of intemal 
devdopment which their theory posiulates. 

Lyt, MiWJflieiifkshirtf RAGLAN 

Neff 

The Hon. Editor greatly regrets that through a ckricaJ over¬ 
sight these two lcttet% w'hkh had bceit set in type for the June or 
July issue of 1954* were mislaid until now. He tiusls than die fires 
of dm eontrovet^y have not been permanoidy damped.—Ei>* 
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PRE-BUDDHIST ELEMENTS IN SHERPA BELIEF AND 

RITUAL* 


h 

PROFESSOR CilRTSTOPI] VON FURER-HAIMENDORF 

Sthoo^ Afiiiott *PriJ OrstitisJ Siudieif Umvfrsily &f Loudm 


In tht- cQprec of an cthnographicaJ survey of part 
ot Eastern Nepal [ spent two months In 1953 
among the Sherpa of the Khumbu and Solu regions^ 
and subsctjucnily paid a brief visit to those of the Helinu 
area.* Though a detailed studj' of Sherpa religion was 
beyond the scope of this prenrMnary utvestigation, die 
iTOterial Avhich 1 collected poiiiis clearly to the coexssicnce 
and partial integration of two heterogeneous ritual svstems. 
All Slietpa profess the Buddhist faith in its laniaistic forni^ 
and lamaistic Lnstktidons and ricnal play an important role 
in prcsentHlay Sherpa culture. But as in other areas 
marginal to Tibetan Buddhism, and indeed also in Tibet 
itseltp there seems to persist among the Sherpa a subsiandal 
substratum of religious concepts that are alien io Buddliism 
and represent almost certainly the remnants of an older 
folk tcli^on. 

Very Tittle is hnowm of the hisiors^ of the Sherpa. Their 
OSST1 traditions tell of a migration froirii Tibet along the 
course of the Rongsliar River into the Solu region of 
Nepal and hence into the Khumbu highlands. But whether 
tliis oral tradition refers to a inoixment of the bulk of the 
Sherpa people or to the imtiiigrafimi of a group w'^hose 
antecedents became identified widi those of the whole tribe 
must for the rime being remain an open question. While 
until the middle of rhe nineteenth century,^ Khumbu be¬ 
longed politically to Tibet, there are linguistic and cultural 
differences between the Sherpa and the Tibetans which — 
though no bar to social intercourse and even inter-marriage 
—indicate a period of independent development cxteiding 
over many generations. 

The main Buddhist institutions in the Sherpa country* on 
the other hand^ such as the Ningniapa (or ^red-hat') 
nionastcrics of Thyangbochc and Cnioiig (Chiwang)+ arc 
of ver)' recent origin and their founders and the time of 
tlieir construction are well remembered. Some of the 
village temples notably those of Thami, Pang- 

bochc and Gumila, arc undoubtedly considerably older, 
but even their foundation, ascribed to Sang-ngak-dorjc, a 
re-incamatcd lama from the Dzarougphu (Rongbu) 
monistery in Tifaer+ does not seem to lie more titan 250 
years back. 

While atl Sherpa participate on many occasions in Bud¬ 
dhist ritual, visit Buddhist shrines, observe the Buddliist 
festi^^als and employ lamas for the performance of most 
domestic rites and particularly all those connected with 
funerals and mouniing, many of their religious practices 
and belief seem to stem from a different sphere. 

Prominent among such features unconnected with ortho¬ 
dox Buddhist practice is the cult of mountaiu gods, rc^ 
garded as the lords of cenain geographical regions. Thus 
* With Mate D md l frjff 


the Sherpa of die Khumbu area look upon a god known as 
Khumbe^yuHlia^ as the highest and most powerful deity 
in their pantlicon and the cult of this deity extends also to 
the regions ofPharat and Solu, Khuinbc-yul-lha is believed 
to have tvi^o prindpal seats: One is a mountain of 19,297 
feet altitude,, bearing the same name as the god hinvvdf and 
situated roughJy in the centre of the seven villages of 
Khumbu, and Jic other a bill above Mapungp a village in 
Solu. This suggests that the god Khumbc^yul-lba is not 
considered merely as the pefsonification of a specific 
mountain, but as a dciw witli more than one residence. HLs 
powxr over the region of Khumbu is believed to be great, 
and some of my Sherpa informants described him a? the 
"King* of Khumbu and Solu, likening tlie other gods to 
governors subject to Khumbc-yul-llia. Within his realm 
the Sherpa comply fairly strictly with what they cotisider 
to be hU wishesp and as it b believed that Khumbc^yuMlia 
has a distaste tor fowls, poultry is normally not kept in 
any of the Kliumbu villages^ 

According to orthodox lamaistic belief deities designated 
by the term yuf-iluj ('eouiiiry gods') are ancient local gods 
who have no recognlacd place in the Buddhist pantheon^ 
but an educated lama of Chioiig monastery told me that 
Khumbe-yOl-lha w^ould be classed among tlic lower gronp 
of wifip j.r, gods considered as 'defenders of the doc¬ 
trine*: a statement which represented probably an adjust¬ 
ment of theological views to the realities of religious prac¬ 
tice. 

The occasions for the worship of Khumbc-yul-lha are 
numcroiLs. At the three main seasonal rites known as 
UuKhiifi^ or whidi arc celebrated in 

Baiiak (April-May)^ (1 ply-August) and Kuritk 

(October-Novemner], coloured Hags are put on the house¬ 
tops as cifferings to Khuinbc-yuUha. At die same time in¬ 
dividual householders dedicate yak or sometimes sheep to 
Khunibc-yOl-Uiaf and such an animal, svhile continuing to 
live with the owner*s herd^ may not be killcd,sokl or shorn. 
Female yak given to Khnnibc-yOUlia* however, continue 
to be milked. If a dedicated animat dies by accident its meat 
may be eaten, though some Sherpa will nor cake such meat 
10 their home, but cook and cat the Hesh sanctified by the 
animals' dedication to Khumbe-yul-Lha in the village 
temple 

Lamas assist at the dedication rites, and on the preceding 
day donors are likely to employ a lama to recite certain 
texts from Buddhist scriptures. But the rite by w^hich the 
aninial is actually handed over to the god is simple, and 
though a lama is present it is the owmer and not me lama 
who affixes ribbons to the yak^s or sheep^s hair, in order to 
signify irs sacred state. 

Prayers to Khumbe-yQl-lha are rtot confined to tlie 
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occasions of formJ worship at the seasonal feasts^ When- 
evec a Sherpa dTuiks beer or liquor he first sciccets a fev;^ 
drops and invokes KhumboyaHlia, Guru RJiipcMihe. a 
saint revered by Sherpa and Tibciam aUkOi and the god of 
his own clan, asking them "to drink first/ 

On such occasians KJiumbc-yul-lha is addressed as the 
"white god,^ but in conitadisrinction to the deities of the 
Buddhist pantheon who have their coiivcndonal icono- 
graphie forms, there is no traditional svay of representing 
Khuinbe-yuUha. When recently it was decided to incor¬ 
porate an image of the god in a new fresco, several lamas 
and painters were summoned to help in devising a suitable 
shape and expression. 

Though convinced of Khumbc-^iil-lha's superioriry over 
the other local gods, die Sherpa of Kliuinbn cannot explain 
ivhv a deity associated with a comparativciy minor moun¬ 
tain should be greater than Choniolongo* the goddess of 
\ioiiiii Everest^ and the three male gods Choyo* Chogaro 
and Chochcring who reside on odier peaks of die Mount 
Everest group. To none of these deities arc yak or sheep 
ever dedicated, nor do they figure in, or receive olFcrings 
at; the seasonal rites. 

The type of worship proper to Khumhc-yiii-lha links 
him with two distinct categories of deities: the gods of in¬ 
dividual Sherpa clans, and the k or serpent gods. These 
deities coo are given yak and sheep and it would seem tliat 
this relinquishment of important economic assets re¬ 
presents an approach altogether diRerent from die cult of 
the deities of the Tibetan Buddhist pantheon known as 
f/por ^protectors of the religious law/ to svhom 

much of the orthcKiox kmaistic w^orsliLp is directed- 

Every Sherpa dan {fJtfi) reveres a clan g<>d of its owti^ 
and thrice a year, at the Lhathdio feasts all those clan mem¬ 
bers who reside in the sjime village or its immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood join in the w^orship of their clan god. The 
generic term for these cbn gods is dffMd, which ts probably 
derived from the Tibetan term for a category of 

deidcs who afford protection in war. Pharil-lnafdzen- 
karhup Thonak-lhafdzcii-kirbut Taowd/e and Loudze, arc 
the names of the of clans prominent in Khumbu^ 
They are tutelar)' deities connected with specific localities 
or mountains, but they are worshipped wherever the 
members of their respective dam happen to have settled, 
and not only within specific regions. 

The third type of deity to svhom Sherpa dedicate yak 
or sheep is the hi or serpent spirit. These gods occupy a 
prominent place in Sherpa belief, and their nature is iar 
more complex than that of either Khumbc-ytU-lha o r the 
various clan deities. The mem bets of every family worship 
a In as tlieit house or family dcit)\ and this /l^ resides inside 
the house, in a stone slruccurc outside the house, or in a 
nearby tree. When a son separates from hb parental house¬ 
hold he makes offerings to his family hi, asking it to come 
and reside in his ne^v home. The hi are believed to afford 
protection to those w'ho worship them^ but they are by no 
means always benevolent. Their nature is not constant, and 
they are inclined to assume alternatively one ol three 
aspects : as a hi is white and beneficent, as iiakpu it is 

black, malevolent and dangerous, and as ihau k is black and 


wdiitc^ being partly good and partly evil. The same house 
/n may assutne any of these aspects, and the^ help of a 
shaman or lka\i*^ is required to discover the /w s nature at 
any given time If placated by an acceptable ofi'ering a 
black hi may turn w^hitc and become benevolent without 
necessarily passing through die intermediate ambivalent 
stage. 

Whereas Khumbc-yOUha is a powerful but remote god, 
a hi may manifest itself by taking possession of a $h^naji» 
and using such a medium as mouthpiece often dictates 
behaviour and asks for specific oflFcrings. 

The rebtion between a family and their house deit)' is 
thus a dose one, and before setting out on a major journey 
a Sherpa formally takes leave of his la, promising the gift 
of a cloth in the event of his safe return. There is the firm 
belief diat it is within die power of a !u to send calamit)' as 
well as good fortune, and every^ endeavour is made to keep 
the house hi well disposed. 

The cult of die k or serpent deities is not confined to the 
Sherpa, It is common in Tiber, and is said to play a par¬ 
ticularly pTomiricnt role in rhe B 5 n religion, though hi 
figure also in the Lamaistic pantlicon .3 Since rhe w'oiship of 
such serpent deities is not likely to have ics source in Bud¬ 
dhism, and die cult of the hi Ucs—at least in so far as the 
Sherpa arc concerned—outside the competence of rhe 
lamas, it seems probable that they' arc a feature ol an older 
folk religion which forms a suhscratum of Tibetan Bud¬ 
dhism. Although the term k occurs quite frequently in 
Tibetan religious writings, little is knosvii of the rirual and 
the beliefs concerning diis class of deities in Tibet. 

Khutnbc-yul-lha, die clan god and the family fn arc the 
three deities that every Sherpa of Khumbu worships, and 
the offerings, dedication of aiiimak and prayers add^c^acd 
to them have the purpose of solictting im mediate benefits, 
whereas much of the devotion fiowing tbrougli the 
channels of lamaisttc ritual is intended to build up a store of 
religious ment [jiiijdijjn]. To assist people in the acquisiiioii 
of such merit is die province of Jatnas, but the establishment 
of direct contact with local deities, and spirits by the way 
of trance experiences is exclusively the task, of shamaas 

Sherpa shamans are capable of falling at will into a state 
of trance, hi this they become the mouthpiece of gods and 
spirits, who speak and answer questions. Even the body of 
tne shaman u supposed to turn invisibly into that ot the 
god. and if, for instance, a k has Lnadvcrtently been hurt, 
the i/iflieiJ will feel the in die cornspondbg part of his 

own body. In contradistinction to the shamans of some 
tribes of the Eastern Himalayas^ Sherpa flutwa arc not be¬ 
lieved to enter the world of die spiriB or to journey to the 
land of Ac dead, but it is alsvays the spirits and dcides who 
answer the call and take pOKCsrion ot his body. 

One of the shaman^s most important functions is m de¬ 
tect the harmful bfluericc of witches and to devise the 
means to avert it- The Sherpa's belief in the activities of 
w'itches is based on die idea that part of a w^oman^s per- 
sonaliry can detach itself from her body and bring ilhiess or 
misfortune to other wrsons. This malignani part of a 
woman is called (lining spirit) or pem, and some 
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Shcrpa inierprct it as aji evil spirit which lives inside a 
woman. The equivaient spirit aiiachcd to a jiion is called 
but the Sherpas do not think that ^ bmtgbo will ever 
caiisc pain ot niisfortiific- What disdnguishes tlie Sherpa 
view of a witch's nature from that current ainong many 
Indian populations is the belief that a woman is not con¬ 
scious of^ and consequently also not fully responsible for, 
the dangerous activities of her pemt w^hich may stray on its 
evil errands not only while the woman is asleep but even 
when she is awake. To be a witch b hence consiocred more 
an affliction than a crime. Often the visitation of a p:m is 
nevertheless attributed to an injury or insult inflicted on die 
witch^ and ihis would seem to uidtcatc that the doings of 
the pftrt arc not always thought of as entirely mdependent 
of her conscious %^olition. 

A shaman can recognize the presence of a pm, for in 
trance he sees die face of the woman from whom the pm 
emanates, and he can also indicate the t\'pe of offerings 
with whicJi ihc pern can be appeased. 

No less dangerous than pcpH or sondt‘ arc the ghosts of 
certain deceased persons, both men and women, who have 
become evil spirits (rfifrtJe) as the result of their failure to 
gain religious merit during their Ufciime. These ghosts too 
can be idendfied and placaied with the aid of a Itmwa or 
shaman. 

It b significant that for the control of all dicsc concrete 
and imminciidy threatening forces, die Sherpa rely on 
shamans, whereas the ritual practices ot lamas are believed 
lielpful in acquiring merit in the strictly Buddhist sense. 

Many Sherpa make great efforts to gain such merit, and 
[here are few W'ho are jndifferem to the fate of their soi^ 
in the life after death. While it b thought dial even die 



Fie. 1. STONE PLATTORM WITH MANI STONES THE 
HELMU AREA 


poorest man can obtain meric by picryp prayer, the circum- 
ambulatiDn of and wwiiJ tSi'alJs and the turning of 

prayer wheels, there is the strong belief that by ^ ^.ppro- 
priate use of wealth a person can, apart from adding to his 
own merit, benefit deceased kinsmen and faciUutc theft 
progress in the next w^odd. Among such meritorious acts is 
the construction of the so-calkd mmi w alk, rough stone 
structures built along a path and containing upright stone 


slabs, whJcIi bear incised inscriptions of such sacred 
formulx as Om matii prmc hoft {Plate Dh and fig. 2). Such 
rtiaui walls are not a peculiariry of the Sherpa country, but 
occur also in many other pares of the Himalayas and in 
Tibet- Yet they arc tinkiiown in other Buddhist countries* 
and It seems therefore highly unhkely that they have any 
fundamental association with Buddhbt concepts^ In the 
Sherpa country they are often combined with stone plat¬ 
forms, built for the comfort of travellers carry ing loads 
{fig. i). Many of these arc found at considerable distances 
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Fig. 2. MAXI WALL OUTSmi THE SHOPA Vlll.AGE OF 
THARKA CUVANG IN THE KElAtU AREA 


from any viPage* and a favourite situadon for such stone 
Structures is thelfighcst point of a pass (Plate D ^).5 Sherpa 
mani walls are usually set up in memoTy of a deceased kins^ 
man, and new sections may be added ^a'licnever it is de^ 
sired to commemorate another nieniber of the family. This 
double funedon of adding to the merit and prestige of the 
builder and of benefiting or commemorating departed 
kinsmen* is rcminUccnt of the concepts associated with the 
mcgalidiic structures w hich play so significant a role in the 
social and ritual life of some of tiie lull tribes of Assam. 
Among the Sherpa's soudicni iieighbouiSp the Rai, stone 
seats arc also built in commemoration of deceased kinsmen* 
and particularly of those who died far from home. The 
Rai are not Buddhists* and there is no reason to believe that 
this custom developed in imitation of Sherpa SEructures. 
For apart from such commemorative stone ptacforins* the 
Kai erect sEoiie slabs and wooden poles 011 the cvecasion of 
sacrificial feasts of merit reminiscent of the mcgaliihic 
ritual current among the hill tribes ol Assam (Plate 
Seen against the background ot dicse parallels from non- 
Buddhist regions* the Sherpa practice ofetcedng ™iit walls 
and stone platforms appears to faU inm line with a ritual 
complex which ekcwiicrc has no Buddhist assoebrions. h 
%vouTd seem therefore, that depiic the uw of BuddJiist 
symbols and texts and the present idea of acquiring re¬ 
ligious merit by the erection of such struct urns, die practice 
of buildtug stone platforms and uiewi walk in commemora¬ 
tion of the dead represents the contftiuatiaii of an old pre- 
Buddhist tradition* the ramificarions of which excena to 
sewend of the tribes of Nepal To what extent this tradition 
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b linked dso with the megalkhic scone dfdes and align- 
iTicnts reported from various parts of Tiber we caniior tellp 
for the present populations of Tiber seem to be ignorant of 
the significance oi these prehistoric monuments- 

The idea that nicriE can be gained by conspicuous ex¬ 
penditure may w^cll stem, how^ever* from concepts asso¬ 
ciated with mcgalithic ritual in Assam and other parts of 
Soutli-East Asia. Among the Sherpa it finds expression 
above all on the occasion of funeral rites, in the course of 
which rich men expend large sums in feasting as rnany as a 
thousand guests from surrounding viUages. By such a dis¬ 
play they gain not only sccial prestige, but above all re¬ 
ligious merit w^hich according to Sherpa belief can be 
employed to smooth die deceased's path in the world 
beyond. 

The re-in terpretation in Buddhist terms ofwliai seems to 
be a custom rooted in a different and older idcotogVp is 
typical of the manner in which various heterogeneous con¬ 
cepts and practices have been accommodated within the 
framework of tamaisdc Buddhism, [n diis respect the 
Sherpa differ from such tribes as the Tatnangp among 
whom Buddhist and tribal ritual arc dearly distinguish¬ 
able, aiid lamas rcTfain from active participation in sacri¬ 
ficial rites conducted by the priests of the old tribal cults. 

In Sherpa religion, on the other hatid, disrinct systems of 
belief and ritual arc Sufficiently harmoniecd to allow' of their 
ftictionless coexistence. While the more learned among die 
inmat^.'^ of monastic inscltuiioiis and even some of the 
secular lamas share to the full in the philosophical and 
ritual traditions of Tibetan Buddhism, die bulk of the popu¬ 
lation recognizes certain Buddhbt tenets and employs Umas 
for the pciformance of various rites, but at the same time 
adheres to the cult of local non-Buddhbt deities, and relies 
in illness and misfortune on the ministrations of shamans. 
It would seem that, on the whole, shamans arc concerned 
exclusively w'ith the relations between men and super- 
natural beings in this life, w heras the funaion of lamas b 
principally to prepare human beings for the life in the 
w^orld beyond and assist even the soub of die departed on 
their w ay to paradbe. The two spheres of activities over lap 
in so far as lama.s are abo believed capable of influcncuig 
events on this earth by prayers and worship and of exorciz¬ 
ing evil spirits, ShamansT, on the other hand, do not seem to 
lay any claim to efficacy^ in controlling human fates in the 
after-life. The different functions of the two categories of 
ritual experts arc expressed also in their social status; the 
learning of lamas is greatly revered and they are treated 
with every sign of respect; many shamans, in contradis- 


tincrioii, arc persons of humble status and though their 
services arc adequately rewarded, they do not enjoy a 
socially eminent position. 

There is a similar dichotomy of beliefs. Such ideas as 
that of the supremacy of Khumbc-y'ul-lha over all other 
deities are logicallv incompatible with the doctrine Con¬ 
tained 111 the Buddhist scriptures, but die avenge Sherpa is 
not aware of this ijicompatibility. Those learned lamas , on 
the other hand, who are familiar with the orthodox view 
of the hierarchy of deities do not make any effort to uitcr- 
fere with the beliefs of the laity * though I have heard it said 
that an educated monk will not w^orship a the cult of 
such deities ^ being the affair of villagers, traders and rob¬ 
bers, unw^orthy of the attention of lamas." 

Tolerance relates not only to beliefs and ritual, but also 
to die persons of the shamans expert in the propidation of 
the local deicies and spirits. There seems to be no jealousy 
between the praeddonets of die two different religious 
s^-stcnis. Lamas may ad vise on the consultation of a shaman , 
and shamans often prescribe the recitadon of sacred setip- 
lUfcs by a lama as part of the remedies for aii illness caused 
by the wrath of a getd. Thus there arc none of the conflicts 
which in Tibet cliaractcrtzed the rcladons bet^veen Hud- 
dhbni and the old Bon religion, and the gradual interpene¬ 
tration and harmonization among the Sherpa oflamaistic 
Buddhism and indigenous folk religion may be considered 
uidicative of the manner in which many oriental religions 
attained by the absorption of heterogeneous elements their 
great complexity and wealth of ritual. 

' My travek in Nepal were gready deilicicec! by 1 generous 
froin the Wciuwrr-Greo Fbundaiion for Atithmpological Reseatch,^ 
tu whose director ;ind mucecs J am deeply uidcbci^ [ am gnaiirfai 
iha to Mr, Upendra Man Malh, M.A., of KatltmaiKiUp who 
tlirtiughotu. my stay among the Sherpa acted u iny int^rpreier aud 
mmch assistanr. 

^ KJiumbe-yul-lha xnean^ liicritly ' god of the Khumbu country/ 
but the Sherpa use the icnn like a proper name and have a rendency 
to pronaunev it 'Khuiiib-ila.*^ 

vCfr R. von. Nebesky-Wojkowiti, "Die Tibedsehe Bot^-Rc- 
ligbuh^ 4rdi./. Vflffarft., Vol. 11 ( 1 ^ 47 ), pp. 40 f. 

4 Cjl C, von Hitrr-Hawnendorf, ^17>e After Life in [iidiau Tribal 
Belief/J. k. Anihufp. huf., Vol. LXXXIII (l&S^), pp. 4 zf 

^ The ODiumictitMi of the rtiittn wall illtisttatcd in Pbte Du cow die 
man who had ee built about joa rupees; beiielci paying for Ehe 
labour and the carving of die Hone dahs he had to reward the binu 
who copjemted the w^all and entertain the viliagerf al a fcail in his 
hoiwr. 

* To Professor C. Tued I am indebted for the kiforriiatkin diat 
vifioEis ^megaikhic" nioturtiiErnb^ induding row's of merihin, are 
found also in Western Nq>aJ in the regioiu of Juinia and Tibr^ot. 
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Over the centuries, ^'arious opinions have been 
expressed about die origin of me Jaga. In the late 
sixteenth cciiturj^ Lopez was certainly wrong In saying 

* j ffxtJiguTf 


that they came from "Serra dc Lion/ as Purchas has 
remarked in his margiiia .1 note "Lopes w'as deceived in 
their original I./* Laicr dpinion has also rejected Lopez's 
view, and has brought them from somewnerc in north- 
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cast Afritr^t idcniityiiig ihein witli such peoples as 
xhc Gaik or the Masai. 

The present study also indicates chat they originated 
from that part of Africa^ though not from either of those 
peoples. It takes a new line of enquir)^ and is based oti the 
diffusion of a name for iron which can he shown to belong 
to the Jaga. TJic foundation of the study is Sir Hany 
Johnston's great collection of vocabukries published in his 
book A Ct?nipardtivc Study the Bantu and Sanf^Bantu 
Lan<^uagi*s. There he has grouped his words into familicSir 
and marked on the map the position of each language. 
The list of languages attached here is that of his family of 
m/c and its varieties as a name for iroTi which he publuhcs 
on p. 331 ol his second volume. The map (fig. ij is that 



Fig. T. sketch map iLLUmATINC TII£ DISTPiPimON OF 
THE JAG A NAMES FOR IRON 
Ihe use a/ iJ modifying gluts U reiotrmendrd 

of the same family, abstracted from Iiis map at the end of 
the same volume. 

(151 &)p kale tak (2) {4), tkaii (5i)p tak (57), 
fuli {5S)* tak (:S9), durr {63)* dari [64). tcirc (64*1) (6<5) 
rak (72), rak rak (73), tali (j 6 ), tali ink {77) {78)* turi [Kt). 
lak (82), tare (B5), tali ink (88) (94) (97),= iadi tari (98) 
(100). tali (loi) (102) (lOj), tadi (no) (iJ2in/rf/i) (114, 
oho tali)^ sari (122), kale (f43) (144), udi (176) {179)* 
ick (rSoJ, tahi (r8i), tali (189) (190), Af/rf (222), south¬ 
eastern Angola. J 

The languages to which the numbcR refer are: (2) Uru- 
nyoro; (4) Lu^ida; (394) Kilcga: (53) Chi-tonga; (57) 
]-chuabo or Cnuambo (“Quilirnane'); (58) Chi-mazaro 


(Chi-kunda or Chi-^gunJa); (59) Chi-nyungwi ('Tetc"); 
(63) Clh-Jiyai (Chi-nyau or Lozc) ajid CM-nanswa; (64) 
Karanga dialects (Chi-swina, Shona); (64*?) Chi-ndau (Va- 
ndau, 'SofaJah*): (66) Rongcro (Bazaruto); (6S) Masha- 
ngana fShangaan/ *Chaiigana*); (72) Chi-venda; (73 ) 
Sesutho; (76) Gaaa-Angoin (north-east Zulu); (77) Lenje; 
{78I Ik (Chi-ila. ShukuJumbwe or Lumbu and Shak); 
(Sf ) Yeye (Makoba, llaklioba); (82) Nyengo (south Luyi 
VBampukushu'); (86) Lu-jazi; (88) Kioko; (94) U-mbundu 
(Nano); (gy) Soiigo; (98) Ki-mbundu (Mbai^p Mbondo}; 
(too) Kisni-koiigc; (foi) Kakongo; (102) Ki-yombe or 
Chi-luango; (1O3) Ki-Iunibo of Mayumba; (fto) Lunda; 
(ii2ff) Mi-nungu; (114) U-mbangak or l-mbangola; 
(122) Peiide; (143) soutWast KWega; (144) nottJi-cast 
Ki-lega or Dalcga; (i5iil Bangminda; (176) Ki-mhuno 
or Badi (south-east Teko); (179) Nicghc or west Teke ; 
(iSo) Mu-tsay-a or North Teke; (181) Ba-mbeteor nonh- 
cast Teke; (1S9) Li-duma (A-dunia, Ndumu^ Ivili); 
(190) Njavi or NJabi; (222) Gundi or Ba-gundu. 

Tlie map shosv^ that languages Nos. 88* 114^ 97, 86^ 86fa 
form a compact mass where ink, tare^ etc., ate used as the 
name for iron. From this centre the use of the w'ord spreads 
out in streams awav to the nottli-wxst and south-east^ and 
it has outliers whicli are isolated by themselves far away to 
the norrh-east. The no rth-east outliers prove to be of great 
importance as pointers to the direction whence the use of 
die name origiiTalcd in the first piaee^ before arrivbig in 
the country^ that is now the central group. 

The peoples speaking these central languages arc the 
Kiokot No. 88, the Umbangala or tmbangola^ No. ii4p 
the Songo^ No. 97* and the Lujazi^ Nos. 86 and B6ij. Two 
of these names give the clue to the onginaiors of the word 
tak and its varicEies, and diis people's history in its turn 
explains at !ea.st the nortlp-w'esEeni and south-western 
extensions from rhe centra] block, for there w^e have some 
hLstory* The b ringers of the w'ord turn out to be chose 
lemblc raiders* the Jaga, and Eheir far-flung depreilations 
are die reason of the svidc scattering of the word out from 
that centre. 

The Jaga only arrived in Angola in the sixteenth century^ 
when they made their appearance in history in A.t>. 1558 
ill the Kingdom of Kongo.4 ThuSp of all die families of 
w'ords for iron collected by Sir Flarry Johnston p we arc 
able Eo fix the date of at least this one and to ^y diat it at 
any rale is not aucieni bui only goes back some four 
hundred years or a little niorc.S 

Ac this centre ivc get the tw'o names Kioko and Imba- 
ngola. The Kioko arc the descendants of die Jaga** as 
indeed would be supposed by the similarity of the tw^o 
names. The name was not that by wrbich the bearers 

of it called thentscives, but that by which the people of the 
kingdom of Kongo called them,7 On the other hand die 
Imbangola still bear the name by which the Jaga called 
iheniselves. Tlius^ Purehas his Pilgrimage (1614)^ p, 702 
(wrongly numbered 699), reports that ' He iBartdl] sayth; 
they are called Jagges by the PortupU, by rhemsclvcs 
Inibangolas/* and jagga is still the title of the chiefi near 
Kassange in the Imbangola country.? 

Both these peoples (languages Nos. 88, H4) use no 
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Olher word for iron; In-ntc it is no doubt nicivc to tlicm+ 
in other words to the Jaga^ whereas nearly everywhere 
cUc the word b additional 10 some othcr^ meaning to say 
that it was imposed, Intcrcsring coiroboration of tnis is to 
be foniid in No. S6t Lujazi^ and its dialect Ngangetax 
No- S6fij lying next to the south of the centraJ cluster^ for 
they not only use the tm\ (a(c of ihc Jagap but also a word 
ki^tfQ (also Eiscd in the form hnkc by their neighbours the 
Mbunda^ No. 85)- They arc Ngangcla languages^ and 
Jaspen says that the Ngangela are probably the aborigines 
of the country who were overlaid by peoples coniing &om 
the tar north-cast about A.D. 1500.^® In view of what will 
be seen bier+ the people coming from the far north-cast at 
this dace would liave been die Jaga once niore^ and it 
would have been dicy who imposed tlic word hire upon 
the Ngangela, 

Next north of the Kioko and tmbangola, descendants of 
ihc Jaga, die bve on the Kwango River i their 

name is clearly diac of the Jaga once morc,^* and their 
presence therefore strengthen the cencral group of Jaga 
peoples. They, however, do not use any form of the word 
/tire and for a very' good reason. It is that the art of 
smelting is unknown to rlieni and^ having learned of iron 
from their neighbours on the north, diey appropriately 
enough call it by a version of their iianie for itJ^ Rather 
is its nowTver^ that they have lost the art, for tlieir neigh- 
bottrs to rlie north, the Mambala, fled to them to escape 
the slavers^ and the Ba^aha made them w^ork for thcm,^l 

Thus, it is clear that this central compact mass of peoples 
using itiU, etc,* are descendants of, or had the word imposed 
upon diem by* the famous Jaga of the sixteenth centurj' a.d. 

Working out irom this central cluster, meet Jaga 
elsewhere in country' where varieties of ijtc arc used. In 
die first place it was from this country of the central 
compact mass that the Jaga moved out nonh-westwards 
and overran the Kingdom of Kongo in 1558.^+ Here, yet 
again, these people have left evidence of their presence in 
the hidi^ which is used for the name of iron in Kishi-fcoiigo, 
language No- roOp spoken at San Salvador, the capital of 
the kingdom. A few years later de Goqvca drove them off 
bi 1574+ 'when they went north p crossed the Congo and 
destroyed Bango, which is neighbour to Loango.^S Here 
aUo the jaga have made their mark 011 the languages of 
die area, for tJt is used by each of the languages N05+ lOi, 
102 and 103, Kakongo* Chiluango and Ki^ili {northern 
Luango). Bach of diese laiiguagcs+ except No. r02, Chilua¬ 
ngo, uses some other word for ironp showing that there 
liavc been admixture and iiitroducEions from else where 

Soutli-wcsi Irom San Salvador and on the coast we 
come to Str Paul dc Loandip in the hinterland of which the 
Jaga esiahlhhcd themselves- Here language No. 98 is 
spoken by ihe Kimbundu, who call iron radi, ajid dicse 
people arc said lo agree very' well with the accounts of 
die Jaga. * ? 

Further sotidi again, die Umbundu, language No. 94, 
live round Bengiiclla, a country that at the beginning of 
the seven tceiidi century' was destroyed by the Jaga Kala- 
ndob,^ ^ These people use tali as a name for iron Lti addition 
to vela which is native to No- 94's language family 


Thus, here also tuli b an importation and it was clearly ihe 
ivho imported ic, 

inland from BengucUa and next south of Nos. 88 and 
97 Bih^, where a dialect of the Kimbundu language is 
spoken,and the people belong to the Kimbundu stock- 
Bihcan^ or Viyc as Johnston calb it, is \m No. 94JT vvlisdi he 
groups with No. 94 Umbundu, Eihcan, therefore, no 
doubt shares with Umbundu the w'hich is given under 
Nos. 94^ Moreover, iron is called wra/i in Ondulup^J 
w'hich is either tn the Biheati country or just over the 
northem border^! Of the Biheans also Hambly says that 
much of w^hac BattcU reports of the Jaga corresponds well 
with thenip^s and Capelfo and I veils say that rhe cliiefk of 
Bihc call themselves Ca-Jaggas and came originally from 
the north. Also adjoining BiJiiJ on the north-west lies 
Kombala-an-Kamcssc w'here the Kesik laws were still 
being taught in the middle of the ttinetccntli century- 
These would be the cruel Quixilles laws of the Jaga of 
which the Portuguese had so much to say. ^7 Thus, ic has 
become evident that both Jaga influence and the use of 
versions of tiile, im- as names for iron arc widespread in 
and around BihiJ- 

Spreading out^ then^ from the central area of Nos- 88, 
114 and 97, 86, 86tf, there arc found the use of w/r, fjfrc, 
etc., and also memories of the Jaga t in Bihc and its neigh¬ 
bourhood on the southeni confines of Nos. 88 and 97; 
round Benguclla to the wesE of Bih^ in No. 94, ivherc 
there is definite connexion between this word and the Jaga; 
in No, 98 further up the coast ai St, Patti de Loaitda west 
of No. 114; further up again in No. 100 at San Salvador; 
and across the Congo in Nos- loi, J02 and 103, 

Thus, once more, as at the cencra! duster so In the out- 
liers^ ic is dear that the w'ords /ufr, (are^ ccc-, were brought 
by the Jaga. Hence, wherever we meet ic wc mav take this 
name as evidence for the presence of these pcopfe,*^ 

The first record that wc have of the Jaga is that they 
invaded the Kingdom of Kongo in 1558, coming up from 
the south-case, that is to say from the direction of the 
central duster of our name for iron, Buc whence did they 
readi that central diisrcr? It has already been noted tliai 
jaspers thinks that ihe couniry of Nos. 86, 86^l;, where iitre 
is used, suffered an invasion coming from the far north-east 
about A.D- 1500. Here again the map gives a useful indica- 
lion. Far aw^iy to the north-east and in complete isolaiion, 
the Urunyoro and Luganda languages also use ra/c as one 
of their names lor iron; an uidicarion thai the Jaga had 
been there at one time or another. 

Thb presence of the word in the very far north-east fits 
in with ihc views that have been expressed from time to 
time a* 10 the orimns of the Jaga- Ever since die sixteenth 
century attempts have been made to equate them with the 
Gaib^ but as long ^o as the beginning of the ninereenth 
century Bruce lightfy rejected as fallacious the grountk on 
which these views were based-^s To Bruces objections 
tnay now he added ihai of the difference in names tor iron, 
for [he Calk call ic which bears no resemblance to 

etc. 

Others have assimilated ihc name Jaga to that of rhe 
Chaga, a neighbouring mbe to the Masai However, the 
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Chaga do noi call iron rtfrc, ccc., as do the Jaga* but 
jHcnjfd ya mrin^aJ^ Besides ihb, as has been the 
people’s rcaj name was not Jaga but Imbangola^ and Jaga 
was Only a sobnejuet given them by the local Bantu- 
speakers and meaning ' tagingp futiouSp \iolent/ Again^ on 
p, 105 Avelot puts fonvard yet another suggestion^ that 
the Masai prefix ctfg- was the original of the first pan of 
the form Engangiaghill which Cavazzi gives instead of 
die usuaJ Jags. But^ unforciuiaielyp in Masai is a 
^joracive with die meaning * something of a weak or 
feminine nature, and also of a diminutive or afTcedonatc 
cliaractcr„^34 of whieh is peculiarly unsuitable to a race 
of warriors distinguished for tlieir ferocity. Besides this* 
the Masai do not call iron by any form of liik, but 
Thus^ the Jaga cannot have been originally 
CaJla^ Chaga or Masai, 

However* tliesc enquirers were on the right track, for 
the map shows that die Jaga have been Sn Unyoro and 
Upnda, countries w^hicb are not far removed from these 
other peoples. But then again they could not have origi¬ 
nated i'foiTi Unyoro and Uganda either^ for the use of tak 
is excepdonai thereT w^here the staiidard word is umaJ^ 
Whence, therefore, did the Jaga and their word ujld reach 
Unyoro and Uganda on their way to Angola? 

A search in die languages of north-easteni Africa quickly 
produced satisficrory results m t%vo languages on the River 
Omo, which flows from southern Abyssinia into Lake 
Rudolf They are those ol Kafla and Hadiap of which 
Karticho calk iron and Hadiap just across the rtver, 

calls ® The neighbouringGhimira Nao calls it J? 

These words arc no doubt derived front the Amharic 
and the Geez as Cond Rossini supposeSr^* 

Thus, distant diougli Kaffa and Hadia arCp it would 
certainly seem as if the Jaga originated from those lands 
or somewhere near them. There k no thing improbable in 
the Jaga having come from so far abefd, since for one 
thing they have shown themselves as great w^dcrers. 
For anodicr thing some 600 years before them* Galla had 
travelled as fer as Southern Rhodesia* and they originated 
from the countur' neighbouring to KafFa .+3 Then again, far 
as the |aga may liave rnigrared to have reached Angola, it is 
not so far as the Hotctiiiots have come, who though now^ 
living in Soudi Africa speak a language of Hamidc cxinac- 
[ion* and hence arc thought to have come from Somaliland. ^ 4 
Thcjr cattle and sheep are also of northern origin .’*5 

The Jaga broke into history^ for the first time w'hen they 
overran the Kingdom of Kongo in issK coming up from 
the soudi-easr, die country oi the central cluster of users 
of c+jn* in modem times. They therefore cannot have 
left Unyoro and Uganda bter than about a.d. 1500.4^ 

In the previous pages wc have been directed back to the 
far iionh-c^ast, to Kaffa^ Unyoro and Uganda, as countries 
where the Jaga had been at one time. It is* therefore* 
interesting to find that In tliesc bttcr two countries, tradi¬ 
tions are preserv'cd of a * white* race, the Bachwezi, w'ho 
catne from the north-cast^ ruled for some generations and 
disappeared, going aw^ay in a southward direction. They 
would have gone at some rime about a.d. [500, for it was 
about that time that invasions of the Lwexj Niloccs were 


breaking up dieir kingdom .47 Tliis k Just die tinic that the 
Jaga are likely to have leftp also going in a southerly direc¬ 
tion* as has just been pointed out. Not only w'ere the 
Bachweri Svlutc’ and immigTants from the nonh-cast,^ ^ 
but it is even possible that dietr name k a Bantuized form 
of an Eth iopic word fAeitvi meaning *soidter.* 4 ^^ If so* they 
would have called thcinsclvesi and no doubt have been 
famous as* warriors* Just as were the Jaga, Moreover, In 
coming from die uoitb-cast tliey w^ould have conic from 
the general direction of KafTa, and that k the country w'hcre 
thejaga’s name for iron has a relative. 

Thus, \s'e have two warlike peoples, the Bachwezi and 
the Jaga, each of w'hom vi'ere originally connected witlt 
Kafia or its neighbourhood, each of w^hom at one time 
occupied Unyoro and Uganda* and each of w’hom finally 
deparred tn a soudierly direction somewhere about the 
year 1500. b it possible thac the Jaga liad started out as 
some group of Bachwezi ? 5 ^ 

CoHckisions 

The conclusions reached in thb essay are that (d) fait and 
its varieties as a name for iron wxre brought by the Jaga; 

the word arrived in the sixtccntli century' and k* there¬ 
fore, comparatively modem; (r) the Jaga were neither 
Galla as has often been supposed, nor yet Mmi, but 
originated from Kaifr or its neighbourhood in south¬ 
western Abyssiniap and passed through Unyoro and 
Uganda at r<>uk' for Angola; (d) they may perhaps have 
been a group of the Bachwezi, a people who w^ent away 
southw^ards at about the rime that the Jaga svouJd have 
moved out; (e) die map shows that tlic Jaga have been in 
[he valleys of the Zambezi and its tributaries and have got 
dowm inEo the Zimbabwe neighbourhood and even as far 
as BasuioLaiid. On the other hand, it gives no indicarion 
diat the Jaga ever wcnc anywhere near Mombasa and 
Kilwa, as has sometimes been supposed. 

Appatdix 

Among the menibcn of this frmily of nuuH for irou Sir Harry 
Jolmston iiicludci the jfdir of Nos, 394, 143* 144 and the JL-dn^ of 
No. Ho^^tvci, I am told that these do not belong here, but 
are a dlllcTcnE ^'ord meaning 'stone.' But still* they are very rare 
and it is v^Tirdi noting that they appear isolated and in stgniiieanc 
places on the map. Nod. jgn, 14}, t44 make a littk poyp on whai 
may have been the road fiom Unyoro and Uganda to Angoli. 

The position of the ifar j of No. 131^ k made interesting by the 
following infotmadon. It is used On the Ihba River in the jouthein 
Bahr el-Cihazalj’ and [hererote next door 10 the tribes of the Jut 
and the Belanda or ratliEr Bor. Those peoples ate a |>ottion of the 
Sbilluk who camo direedy vs'esrward and settled on the Sneh 
whieh u next to the [bba River of No. kata. Like the Jaga, 

rhe Shilliik originjEcd from the neighbourhood of KafEa* and as 
iJiey were able to push through past the Ibba as as the $ueh 
rlierc Is no reason against the Jaga having reached the nearer of 
these two ri vers. Is it not possible, therefore* that after aU the normal 
f has* in these cases at any rate, changed into k and [hit the two 
fontis make part of the One rinrily which was brought by the Jaga ? 

' PurrAiU bu (1625)* VoL II, p. ■974. 

* See Johnston^i Siippknicntary Additions and Coirecrionst Vok T, 
p. 7H I* for the use of iali by No. 97. 

J Read in J. Sec., 190Z-3* p. 49. 

^ Avelot, ^ Lcs grands rnouveinenu de peuplei en Aftidue: Jaga 
et Zimba,^ p. 109, note 6 , io Bh/!. gSagraphit^ histotiqat tf &s£nptive. 
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jj publication by tIk Coiiutd dcs ir^vjiiK iiislarlqurs ct scimti- 
Hqiic$ Qi ihc MinbrcTv dc I'lii^nructiDii l^ublique ct dn lieaiix Aru, 
Piris. 

s othi^rt it kaist mm and frwFii Hxni likely to be eotiiiderably 
earlier iJhan talc. While it is not yet possible to deduce any debnitc 
datci for Jeflidtf md ula, they would both seem to be at least cailiei 
than tiilc, and of the two Jcwdii gives the iiopccwiran of being the 
rarliet. 

Sir H. H. Johijstotu rrf.+ Voi. II, p. 99+ and ij. Avclut, (?p. tiL 

pp. 

^ It appears to have been derived &oni the Bajitu root ^iika 'to 
be raging, (iirioui, violent/ or possibly fiom the root -thaku, 

'biidi/ ‘people of the bush/ ^ Aveloi, p. 104, who* 

liowevcfp does nest accept tlic viewv Certainly a word with such 1 
meaning at ^raging^ liaiioiis^ violent" seems very apt for a people 
of the Jaga's riLataeteruriL-^. In lact I>bluie, A Zuh^Ka^r DiahmsTf, 
p. 146, says that the root provided the lumc uf Chaka, the fnnous 
Zulu conqueror. 

^ Purclus clearly had thh from Battcll ai he says. The staten^ent 
diV3 not, hpwxvci, appear in BatieU"! own aeeouut pubihhed in 
AirrJiiU hij Pil^nifH-j (idij), Vol. II, pp. 97tHf. Battcll liad Jived with 
the Jaga far montlu. While agreeing that tlie modem Im^Bangala 
are desecndjnts of the Jaga, Phnequaert (Lei ct kt Baynka dw 
p. 78) derides that their blood -nimot be of the purest. 
But there can hardly be any putc Jaga blood aiiyw^bcre, for they 
recniited themselves by adopting the biggish cinidicii from die 
towns they destroyed (jPiirrfejif hri PUgiiinCf VoL II, p. 977]. 

Jn the same neighlkwhood as the hn-Bangab there is anndicr tribe 
which preserves the uaine of Jaga, hut ditir language presents a 
probbm (Johmtoi:!, Vol. 11 , pp. ii 3 f 0 - Tliey are the Bayaka who 
inhabh the tfouirtry between the Rivers Kwango and Inzia (Torday 
and Joyce inj. R. .^Inllircip. Jojf., Vol. XXXVl, 1906^ p. ^9) and 
are accepted as dciccndajics of the Jaga (Plancquactt, dp. n/., pp. 55- 
69), yet tltey do nor use any form of fulr for 'ironH* for which see 
note 12. 

’ Capcllo and Ivens^ LVi^Fr Benguclta fe file Tbmfflfy of 
VoL h p. jio* VoL B^ pp. 9^ II. Jt ii also the title among their 
neighbours the Boiido, p. 15. 

< “ f’. and W, Jaspert, Dtc Vffikc-nliimrHC p, 3, The 

land of the Moropu h named as the pbee whence they came. 

PbneqUaert, op. fif,, pp, 32^4. 

They learned of iron from the Mambah (Bambab] to the 
north oftliem* who [iieniselvd learned of it from the Bahuana still 
further to the north (Torday and Joyce in J. A. Anthiap. hut,, 
Vol, XXXVI, 1906, p. 44). Alt these peoples tiw a venioti of the 
one w-nrd, thus, Bayaka Di^rr, MambiU D&nd(f^ Bahuaiu N^doti 
(Johnitou, Vol, h p, 4^0, languages Nos, Jih, 119). 

M PlancqiiacTtT ri!,, pp, 81, 94. 

*4 Avelot, Lip. rilf.^ pp, 109, T14. 

'I Mgr. J. Cuvdicr in Cotiga, 1930, Part 2, p. 474, and tf. Avelot 
PP 

Iron had already b«ti inttoduced to tlie Kingdom of Kongo 
at least 1 %o y-on before the arrival pf theJaga. Tradirion sraici that 
Ne Kougo^ the founder of San Salvador, the eapicaJ (Cuvelicr, 
pp. 47it 4^ 0- had a knife iS the insignia of his dignity and power 
and of this knife it U specially recorded that it was of iron and 
native made. Even its name .Safc4i/u is kept in memory (p, 4K2). The 
Portuguese dheovered the eounfry in 1482 (H. H. Johnston, Ccifrgc 
CFcnfcil and (he Cmgo, Vol. I, p, 70), and as it was ttiLii in a fluurish- 
ing etindition it could hardly have been founded bter than about 
1400. This Was the iirst appearance of iron in the country, for 
before Nc Kongo's arrival from north cf the Congo (Cuvelkt* 
PP- 472, 474) the only inhabitants had been Pygmict w-bo had no 
iron weapons (CuvelKt, p. 479). 

Furthef to the south cm the right bank of die River Kwanza Iks 
iJotigo-, a little fief of the Kingdom of Kongo. Here a knowledge 
ol iroiir^wotking was introduced ibouE 1475 or earlier by a eettabi 
Mujsuri. His itanic merely means "King Bbcksmilh" (Avrlot, 
p. 140, note 3: Wainwright in Mam, 19+2, 61), Wceckx (Cmjge, 
* 937 + Vol- If pp, I j.if) is cmainly too bte in daring him Co 
EJsewliere in this parr of Africa iron^wpfken and Mussuri come 
into coiinexioii again. Thus, along the niid^ course of rbe not fir 


distajir River Kvi'ango the Tsamb^ are looked upon as autoeh- 
rhonous and has^c leit a great reputacion as kon-workers (Flanc- 
qttaert^ op. oY.^ pp. 41 d'.). Kiluanji kia Samba (Kiluanji of the land 
of Samba) w'ould have beeti one of their olnc^^ and would seem 
CO be named by Cavazri as Angela Chlkngui Quisama or as he 
spclJs it ilirther on Angola Chiluagid QuJuamba (Cavazxk Lt^iru 
M'SfrijfWM' dc' Iff' Rr|[?iL Csn^i, rf Angt^h, ^iriitrii iirW" 

Eriispin /w/fritstr Ofridbifrflc (Bokigtia, 1687), pp. 291 f.^ 295). The 
Italian spelling vi'ould represent Kiluaiiye kwis. ^mba, and he 
inamed one of Miwuri^s ebuEhters [l«. o'/.). Pbnequaert, pp. 45* 
47, considers tW the Batsamba were already established Ln the land 
before the arrival of Mussuri and his Ambundu, 

■T L, MsgyaTt Rfjmrr in in Jd/rmi 1849 bit tSsy, 

p. 270, note, 

f N PtiTchas, fip. crt.j p. 974 ■ Putchasj Jfli PiSgitTiiiigi' (1 ft r 4 ), p, 703 
■9 This language belongs to JohnstOE/s Group X consisting of sijc 
bnguagH (cip. oY., Vol. I, p. 154). four of them all me a form of 
this word, oner ii not recorded and the ii^ah uses soniething quite 
ditTcrent. Uiiibundu, No. 94, is the only oue of Group X to me tali, 
*>'Jispert, 0p. CFl.* p. 55. 

Magyar, up. ril., p. 23:8. W. D. Hainbly, TIu' OinViftrujdtf dj 
pp. 114, m 6, speaks of the Biheans as a section of the 
Ovinibundu and dilferentiates to some extent between the Kim- 
bundu and the Chimbundu, p. its, where he also says that the civi- 
11 a plural prefix. 

The combined languages Nos, 94, 94U also use vela as well as 
another W^ord PPiiiny^, 

Read in J. Senf,^ 1903-3, p, 49 ^ 

M Magyar^ dp- cfl., p- w* the land E>f Bihe is bomided 

on the norcli by Andulo. Read^ Joe. crf.^ says that Ondulo u three 
daji's" jouruey north of fort Belmonte, othiTwtsc oaUed $\lv3. Pt>ito. 
Port Belmonte is in Bilii^ and u about ajo miles duE^ cisi of Ben- 
gudla. 

Himbly, n/p. dl.* pp. n6, 117. 

CapelJo and Ivens, dp. rif.p Vol. I, p. i^S. 

Magy^itp cir., p. 408 and note. 

Oil these terms it b e%idciit in the first pljce that the Jaga 
passed all along the Kubmgo and its tributaries* the upper tribu¬ 
taries of the Zambezi, and also the middle and lower course of the 
great risTT itself Again, it is evidoit that from the middle Zambezi 
they went sciuthw^ards not only to the Zimbabwe area in Southem 
Rhodesia^ but on south wards again evcii w far as BasxitobiicL As 
for the Zambezi world it seems uncertain at present which way they 
were goiitg, w'hcther dpwTi the river (u up. StudEniCi generally 
bring them dutvc from the far notth-Erast 10 thdi G^ntral duster in 
Angob* in which ease it would hive been a later move that brought 
them to the Zambezi* a.ud their passage would have been down it. 
On the other hand Pbnequaert (pp, Tof-] thinks that they reached 
their Angobn centre from the souths in w^hieh they would 
have come up the rivet and its trihutarios. 

Besides thh^ it is to be noted that the map gives no suggestion 
tlui the Jaga ever wmii anywhere near Momb^ Kilw'a and such 
places on the east coast, as it has sometimes been supposed that they 
did, for instance Johnston, op, oY,, Vol. B, p. 99, note 2; Fs^^bctiius 
and von WQm, *^Venio, No. 2, Plate to, fig, 7, 

J, Bruce, Tmi-cfr tp the Soutec vf ihc Nile (2nd cdn., 

1805]^ VoL ill, p. 423. fbt a diioisrion of the question see E. C. 
RavcnSttill* The Strange Adi'cntarei of Andrew pp, 1 45^53 , 

Avdot; ducusies die qurstiou and on p. loo thinks the rcscmblinee 
of Jaga to Masai to be very strong. 

3 ® J. L Krapf l-^tjc^pfrulrffy if i/n? Calla Language^ P- >95 Hobley in 
Man^ 1912, p, 30 , 

!* AvE:|dt, p, 109. Avelot doubts this equation, 

B Gutman in Zrifs, J' nifmah, 1912, p. 93, and tf. Johnston^ 
Vol. [, p. 118, No* 17. 

S3 Actually the ivord seems to be a short sentence meaning *I am 
a Jaga,* given in reply to an enquiry ai to the speaker's tribe. In the 
Angolan and Congolese countries overrun by the Jaga the form 

nj3w. etc.* is w^idely spread n she pcnonal profipuii 'T {f. for 
example JohiislOTi, Vol. I, pp, 360, 373, 389, 4355, A directive n 
may be attached to it nialdng a form i^wij* etc., giving the meaning 
*Ehis k so-and-so^ rir., p. 32). In the Luiguagc of San S^vwdor* 
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one pf the eiOLiHtiies ov^rnirs hy the Jthe verb " t am" h 
(W, H- Bentley, Dtffhrl^fy aitd Qraiantai of the I 

p. Hence, m 1 Mrould syg^e^t^ iht pcculbr \u\an form £iiijg- 
^tngiaghi cpuhi be broken up into rcproduciiig the 

uuteiicd *1 am a Jaga.' h a the sort of thing which has oftcis 
happciTurd. 

H A. C. Hollb, The p^ gi, 

ii Hobley in Maps, 1905^ 41, 

See Illy Hudy, '^Thc Diilmion (jf as 2 NaciK! for tfon^' 
VoL XVHl pp. 11 j-36, 

Rcinisch in Sii^mj^shtr. d. pkif^ist. Cfant d. kmr, Ak\ d. Wisf. 
(Vienna, Vol. GXVI, p, 339 {DiV K^ifit-Sprdc^ar m jVpfd'flji 

A/ntd]; F. J, Bieber, K^fTiJ, VoL 1, pp. 399, 412. Reioisch noticed 
the resemblance to the B^tu talr^ i^rc. 

J, Horrlii^ nUndivn^ii' p, 464, 

En Ceriilii, Studi Hiiapid Lii UVi^udi p. 511 . 

4* Colonies of Auihara were brought into K^ITa througliour tlic 
fourteenth and fifteenth oenturies (Biubet^ VuL 1, pp. 75f,), and ii 
w'oiild have been through them tint the Kilficho gcjt both ihcir 
Jiirii aJiii their discussed in note 42. Tlic Kaffklio only learned 
to speak fheit present language when they arrived in Katla in the 
fourteenth eenmry. They ome from the cowi^ they call Lower 
Anihara (Bieber+ Vol. LI, pp. 49^f-) speaking Tigrc [Bieber^ VoL I, 
p. 71^; Vol. rr, p. 496), yet they did not intrudnee the Tigrc word 
haisui, 

4* Whence did GeCz gel it ? Not from the fourth ectiniry Ethiopic 
of wldeh Geci ti the closest descendant, for there irtm is called 
ih-iiBni (£. Littmaiin, Lk'MfsrAe Akjtitit^Expedkhn, Vob IV, p. jj, 
biScT. No. xh lint 19). Can ic have been Mcxoitic ? But unfortunately 
tlut u still an undedphered Luigmge. 

4* Conti Rossini in Fi\mk^ium \kkhof dr I p, 141, 'Notes 
sur TAbyssink avant Ics Shiites.' Like Rcinis^ he notices the 
rc&emblancc to the Bantu word, but thinks it less UccJy that the 
ELidkho should have coTne from the Bantu than &om Amharic 
and GiMt Similarly the Kafheho have taken one of the otiicr words 
frrVJfi? tR-tuiischn dty p. 274) from the Amharic, for this is the 
Auiharic word frfrdf (C, H. Annbtusict^ /iiiria , 4 nrifafku, Vol. 11 , 
KfirdijilfSfy, p. ija) whkh die KalTicho have taken 
over in a vague sense, using it for either *broii2c" or 'iron-* This is 
curious for It is du; fourth century Ethiopk word fcirfL which did 
not mean *ifon' but 'brass, bronze.* Other languages of Abyiainia 
whieli have Eumed to Ftblopic fur a word for ^irou' and have used 
some varbtion of iinri are Salio, DaokaJi or Afar, Somali^ Agau* 
Galatr Goiiga and Harari. SunUiily W. Lesbu, JZfjbkprc Dcvunimrt: 
Gura^^ p. 150, says that the Gurage use bral as mraning 'iron, 
rifle/ Tlierc is also a third word in KiLfieho, ^itra (Ik-ke in Pfoc. 
Phihto^r Stic. (1^45], Vol. [f, p. loi}. 

41 WainwTight in Man, 1949, ^^^‘The Founders of die Zimbabwe 
Civilization.* 

** Cr Mcinhof, DiV Spnrrftffl dtr Hmmtfn, pp. infTs id.^ 
diidhm r<i ,d/nrini L^i^uaf'rs, p, 100, and cf G. McC. Tbeal* tUhsa- 
l^rophy Ctwjdriiw ^ Smtih /j/rfm befire A.D, 15OS, pp. 80-7, 
^obciiiiii atfiiaUy connects the coming of the Hottentots with die 
wanderings of die Jaga, but gives no evidence for his view (Fro- 
benins and %*an Wilni, Arfuj No, 2, test accom. Plate 10, 

hg. 7)* Sue on the i^ntrary the two could not have been connected, 
for Ebc Hottcniuts were alrrady establiihed in South Africa well 
before [he jaga are fusE heard of in history, Vasco da Ganu's account 
of the uativti he m ei at St. Helena Bay in 1497 shows them to have 
bccfli Hottentots (G+ McC^ Theal, 'J'he iff nSpiifA Afiiciin 

HitftJfy, p. 139), til die Hortcrifol country there h anodier people 


who show ligni of liavLng come from the far north, though from 
a very differeuE pan. Tliesc are the Bergdama^ wlwi use a [lumber 
ct words derived from %^arious Suda^iic tongues (C- G, Sdigman, 
RflCCJ .-^riVa, p, 94), 

41 Tfiealf BhiN^aphy ^d Cimditim tf Simth Afficn hefer^r ,d_D, 
J505. p. 84. 

4* A parallel military irruption is known m have taken radicr 
less than 50 yean. Ji is that of the Angoni. TIijCSc people left Zulu- 
biid about (A. Bryant, OWrw TiffirS in ^uiutufid iBid 

Njftflt p, 439), They reached Ugogo^ Masatbnti, Ujiji and Lake 
Victoria, and many of them fuially serried in Ruandi. Elsewhere 
under the name Wahehc they setili-d in Uhchc due wmc of Ma^ 
IsJandr Under the name Watuta they made alluncc with Mirambo, 
NyamwKi king [Biymt, pp. 459, 4^7^]. who figures in 1^73 
in the latter pari of LiviiigstoncV LofJJ^ttnuds, Vol. 11, p. iRj. They 
tfierefore look less than 50 years over thdr journey of some 1,800 
miles, which is roughly the distance Irom Zululand to lake Victoria^ 
H. M. SranJey, rkc Djirk Ct^tu'Oirtfip VoL 1+ pp. 499r, joj, 

has much to say of the Watuia. 

4T Dr. Roland Oliver iu Man* 1934, 57, purs the invasion to 
'about joo years ago," i.c. about A.o. 1450, and h would have taken 
die invaden some lime in consolidate their kingdom* as Father 
Crarzolora shows, 77ie Lu^fw, Part I, pp. loiff 

4^ Cnazotara, ^p. ciV., pp. 9iff, tries to controvett the usuaJiy 
accepted view that die Bachw'czi were Hamiies. He would make 
them to be Lwoo, yet no one could call the Lwoo *whirc' or pales 
colsraricd. Moreover, m V^imda J., Vol, X VI (1951)- p- ^5. Mr. 
Wrighr pssinti out a ninnbCT of objecElom to such an argument. 

Wright, i&£. dt. It is a Cushitic w'ord. ThiM in Bilin, wliich is 
a suthgroiip of tile Cusbitk Apu* theft is a word riM nieonbg 
"tribe* famUy^ ctCr," which Rcinlich relates to anochcr Bilin word 
djfbn meaning 'war, pluiidmug e^pcdirioii" {DiV 
Ved, II, pp, i(S3* 177), though BrockclniaitEi denies the rcbtioiiilijp 
f Abcssinisdie Siudicn/ p. 8, in Birr. i^fM-r cf, ift^rkundL if. AL\ d. 

tViis. Ldp^ig: PkiLi^hid. passt, Vol. XCVIl {1950))^ Reinbeb 
funher relates it to an Egypiuti word which vs-oi borrowed from 
the Stmiclc in the New Kingdom. He calls it djubmi, "warrior/ but 
more accurately it should be djebi, "army" [Erman and Grapow, 
IV^tfbmh d. Afgr Spraeftt, Vol. V, p. 563). Chmifu has entered 
wirii the meaning * troop* and hi the buguagc of Kafla^ which 
is Cushitic, there is a related word dw'a meaning 'the niecting of a 
coundl* [Brockttmami, ftv. rrl.). 

5^ On their journeyings they adopted the children of the Eribes 
rhey oworan. Hence, by about the year A.li, i&xj then: wm left 
only la men and 14 or 15 women who were real Jaga out of some 
i^pooo persdni in the eamp {Purthai His Pttgrk»£s (1635), Vol. II, 
P- 977)- lime Batiell abo describes them as *thc greatcil 

Caiiibab and Mm^aten that bee in tJic World, for they fed chiefly 
upon mam flesli [jd, ttp, cil, Vol, If, p^ 974)+ of which custom there 
is nn suggestion in anything that we hear of the Bachwcai. Cm 
this habit ha ve been acquired on their wanderings ? 

S* It is 50 fjj north that questtoru of space forbid the CKiension of 
the map to include it. Those who wiih to fmd it can see it b the 
map a[ the end of Sir Harry Johiiiiron*s second volinne. 

5^ Wesfermaem, op. dt, p, Annthcr ShlUuk tribe, the Her, 
settled alotigside the Belanda, see the nup following p, Ixiik The 
iclariondiip bctis'cen the Jur and the Shitink comes out again b 
their words far "iron." The Jur call it nititg, nUhttg [G. Scbweiiifurili, 
Liw^LTurbrJ^ Eigebttisse dntt Reisr ruth Centi^tn/dka^ p, 63 [published 
as a Supplement to Zeitr. / Biss^L Voi. JV), which is clearly tlic 
same as the Shilluk nyfn (Wcscermarui, up. rit,, p, 493^, 
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The ToEemic System of the WanlNdiljau^wn^ ByPcriTjV/. 

H'*erdcy, Af.jJ., PA,D* Sufnrffary aja taimmrmasisfit fti die 
Sitsiituie^ 17 FcfvTfdiy, 1955 

The totemic sj^tem of ibc WaniNdiljaiigwa reveals 
signs of historical changesp recognized by the people LheAUclvcSp 


to a dq;mr not ujually found among Australian aboiiginn, Thisi: 
p^y. formerly living on Grooic Eybndt and neighWuiing 
islandi in the Gulf of CarpcntariA.p are now' conccotfatcd mto twi 
Ktdemenci, and arc no longer nomadic* They ntntibcr 450 
bdividuals. 
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They hive had lengthy cdduci with fion-iborigiiuls, first with 
Indonesian voyigcrs who vuited north Austnlii lanuilly over 
nmy dccads up to 1907, ind who employed, and traded widi, 
the abongthcs; md secondly with Europeans, from the early 
^sporadic contacts with explorers up to the pedod of more mren- 
sivc contici since loai. 

The twelve claiis of the WiniNdiljiugwa are divided between 
two unnuncd moiedes. The cbtl totems are mainly topogtapbieil 
features, inimil and other natunl species, the thirc s^onal 
winds (North-West, SotsdvEist and North} and Ship, Tttcrease* 
ceremonies arc no longer pcifoirned; there arc no prohibidom on 
cadng the totemic creatures^ nor any concepi of eponvmous 
Jneent from the totem ^ nor is there any longer a belief in the 
Creadon PcrjocL Todays the totems emerge in the form of totcmic 
songs and dances perfonned on the diminuhing number of rimil 
occasions; the non^cted songs arc also sung tor aeschedc enjoy¬ 
ment. 

The natural-species ami topographical totems rarely occur 
singly, a set of totems usually being linked together in a m^ih of 
origin. With the wind totems^ there are no origin myths^ and 
bodi linguisdc usage and piccorial symbols suggest that whilst i])c 
winds symbolize the all-inipartanc Seasonal cluiiges, they acquired 
additional impottincc when these winds became afsoctited with 


the ann ml aitival and departure of the Indoneditis^ *SMp" is a 
totem of rcoognized Indonesian connexion. 

For most cbns, certain principal totems are more important than 
the many secondary ones. Some dans share the same principal 
toEenip the secondary' totems having a diacritical function. The 
rotenu, being numetous, might appear to represent an ebborate 
compcncUtini in conformity with tome alwmct philosophical basis 
of classificadon. In fact, the process by which sets of totem) arc 
acquired is cuniuktivc^ through cxm-rribal marriagei the creadon 
of ne w totems to cckbraDc es^cxits of social dgnificance, and so on. 
Such totems may eventually graduate from mis status and become 
more and more importmt. 

The totemic compendium thus reflects the aborigines' concern 
with the natural species and objects upon which they i^d 10 
depend for existence, the places which were important in their 
bundng-and-col!ecdng life or vi'hich were strikinG topographical 
features, as wdi as important historical events wnicb had long^ 
Ecmi effects upon the society^ As s^'mbols of group affiliation at 
various levels, they represent btscii the mterdcpcndcncc and the 
separatones) and oppositioD of groups. Vet whilst dicy are rhus 
linked to, and symboliste, die social units in the existing order of 
sociefy, they have a historical content which is recognired by the 
people^ and not merely apparent to the observer. 
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Prehistoric Stone Ol^ects &om New Britain. By Dtr, 

J?jVsrff/rJi/, MtiS^nn ffiJlury^ iViru^ 

a texifyuK 

In this brief note I should hke to call ancticion to a 
$fone mortar and a few stone pestles observed among the Bola or 
Bakovi, WilUumez Peninsula, by Dr. W, H. Goodenough of die 
Universit)' Museum, Ptuladelpliia^ during bis recent visit to this 
area. Dr. Goodenough has kindly placed his obscrviirions at my 
disposal for attals'sis- The accompanv'ing picture of a morur and 
three pestles was made by him at TJMa.^ The natives were 
ignorant of the provenance and functioti of these objects. 

This record of tlie occurrence of stone mortats and pestles not 
only extends our knowledge of the distribution of this important 
afcmeological dement, but ii also of iticerest because of some of the 
tcchnotogical details of the specimens. A row of bosses encirdei 
the mortar below its rim. The upper part of one of the pestle) too, 
has a few protruding knobs, ihough their number is not easily 
dcicrmirted from the photograph. 

Stone morufs studded witli similar rows of protniding knobs 
or piojecrions cnnrclitig the ifiorrar near the nm have been found 
at Several places on the Elamu River (.it Vrimschu and ADcmblc 
villages, Bdic Occk and Infuntera Creek),^ along the Wahgi 
River,i and at Like Kuiubu.) Funher east^ such mortars afe re¬ 
ported at die Koranga Creek, Bulolo DistHci ^'5 and in the Yodda 
Valley,* afid a tnoriar found at Sogsag on the Cima River in tlie 
extreme west of New Britain also has similar bosses on in four 
handles.: It is interesting to note that, besida aauai stone rnomts, 
Wir£* found mortars on the Chimbu River, a [ributory of the 
Wahgi River, and among tbc Mmembi tribe near Mount Hagen, 
whiebp though rtscmblmg none, were aaually made of coarse. 
Very hard and highly fired day. These clay mortars also had a row 
of bosses cndreling the vessel shghtly below the rim. They arc tiol 
nude by the present people; tlic Minembi acmally believe that 
they arc descended freun one of these mortars, and rites are per¬ 
formed in connexion with them. These facts suggest that these 
clay mortars may be prehistoric. 

Although stone mortars and pestles have a much wider dis- 
tributtoti in Mclanesu, it would seem Itotn the above data that the 


decoradve elctnent consisting of protniding knobs or projectiotis 
is confined to certaiti parts of eastern New Guinea and western 
New Britain. A similar opinion has been expressed by Bulilcr,'!? 

A small number of Stone podcs with protruding knobs near the 
upper end of the handle have also been recordci One from die 
Sattciberg in the inrerior of the Huon Gulf area has four promi¬ 
nent projections forming a cnjcjform handle,*^ another &om the 
neighpouring Bukaua apparently ha^ near the end of the handle a 
few' less protniding knofis.^^ One pesde found at Giscrum, Rook 
Island,** is virtually identical with die Talasea knobbed pestle in 
tbc spherical base, the long handle, the a mngcTncnc of the knobs, 
and possibly also the slight depression at the top of the handle, a 
detail not clearly visible in the Talasea specimen. The Rook 
spcciitien has five knobs, w^hich mav possibly be idcjiiieal with the 
number on the Talasea specimen, although here again our photo¬ 
graph is not dear enough, Bnhlcr *3 mentions stone pestles with 



Fig. I 


'decorated" handles fi-om Rook, New Britain, New irelandl and 
New Hanover in the Museum at BokI, so that the dntribudon of 
this t^'pe of pesde would seem to correspond to some exteni with 
that of the knobbed mortars, although the evidence concemmg 
such pesdes k somewhat scanty. The ^sefrated comb* of the 
"cockatoo* stone head from the Watut River described by 
SherwinH may possibly be only a special expreslion of this custom 
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of dcCoTiariiig stonr moturs ind pcsdn with fiich protnwioTis; thij 
ii* ofcDuisc, purely ^ lofitativc suggtstioTi. Of porticiiLir uitcrcsE in 
this ooitncxion is die upper p^rt of wlut miy he ^ ^tiiropo- 
morphic stone peitic from the tticcrior of the Hvioti Gulf north of 
Cipc Arkorp, published by Schuster.*! Ai its upper end i t his two 
rows of projecting knobs thit ue retniniseent of che rows of knobs 
on prehistoric pineapple dnb of New Guinei. McCarthy has 
clearly cahed aitcution to the moipbologial and technological nv 
Udonship between such knobbed clnbheads and inorrais and 

d es* pointing out that they are all prehistoric, have similar 
K, very frctiucrttly have a ridged lip, and are made by an Ldcit- 
tical pecking technique, ft seems dierelore to me that in the dis- 
ciissioD regarding die possible cultural rcliriomhips of knobbed 
pineapple cinbs this aflmit)' with knobbed mortars and pestles 
should not be overlooked especially since the culniral assodatiDns 
of the tatter seem to be better established. 

Dr. Goodenough furdier informs me that he learned from Mr. 
n. L Skinner of the District Servicesp Papuip of the existence of 
stone mortars on Unea (VJtu Islands). A scone pestle had pre¬ 
viously been recorded on this isbrni by ParkinsonThe natives 
told Mfh Skinner that their ancestors iiilcd die mortars with water 
and used them as minors. This Einuliir expLmiiJon by prescni- 
day nadvers has iroquendy been recorded in New Guinea, for 
mscance^ among the Orokaiva and Mafulu, on the Vodda.p KJapoUp 
Musa and Harigi rivers, and in many other places. Mr. Skinner haSp 
morcovcfp seen stone heads of appareotiy massive on the 
island. In regard to die megalithic stone tables ptevioialy re¬ 
corded by Parkinson,^* he learned from the natives that they w'crc 
formerly used as altars on which the bodlies of hnmans and pigs 
w^cre carvedL If this report is substantiated, it would cstablim a 
complete functicinat identit)' with the corresponding stone tables 
of the New Hebrides, It would also furnish addidonal evidence for 
the relative uniformiry of megaiichic culitirc: within certain areas 
of Melinaua so which 1 have called attendon on previous occasions. 

Nfltw 

* Goodenough has also published this photo on p. 11. 
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Notes oil the indianA of Patagonia Made hy W* Mogg in 
1S29* By Dr. L. £. Tat^ener^ UmVcrjiVy Saulhampi&n 
for three ccnuirics after Magellan dbcovexed his 
Scraie, die fascinating ‘Land of Magellan/ drew (.’urious 
adventurers and eager merchant whose chronicles ctnbodkd, in a 
medley of &ct W ficrion, all that was known of these sondiem 
shores of the South Animcan coniineni- During the yeats 1^26- 
1836^ however^ H.M.S. Advrtihirr and H.M.S. were com^ 

missioned by the British Admiralt)' to rnakc a scientific snnrcy' of 
the coasts of Patagonia, Chile and the Fuegian Archipelago, Tlie 
iurvey VTM under die command of Captain P. P. King, and 
Charles Darwin, invited to accompany the Beetle as naturalist. 

The was a snu]], wvll43oilc vessel of 235 cons, rigged 2$ a 

barque, and earned six guns. The ddrm/ure was a larger vessel of 
330 tonSr In June, 1827, the two ships were undergoing a refit at 
Rio dc Janeiro, whai LLM.S, Ciwifrj arrived in tlie port. IJic 
the Bagship of Sir R. W, Oiway, who had recently 
taken over the South Aancrican Station. 

Serving in the was a William Mogg. Mogg w^ai a tc~ 

markable character. He joined die Navy in t8ll, at the age of t 
and for the next 50 years keirt a private journal.* The Jmrnal con¬ 
sists of six wdumes, closdy handwrirtcn and profusely illustrated, 
of which Volimics U and 111 ate of partinilar interest because they 
describe hiS experiences on the Herln and Fury expcditiniris of 1821 
and 1823, under the command of Captain (Sir William) Pany, to 
dtscover a Norch-West Passage: and also lis experience as purser^ 
for several months^ of the Be^U. While the Cin(ijrj was in port at 
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Kio dc Janeiro, Mr- Alriil, puirtT of the wa* taken iU, aiul 

Mogg was appointed purser in his place. 

His record of the expedition is Mmilar in several rcipeos 
to the official journals of Captain P. P. Kiii|; and of l>arwtn, hut 
Mogg was an obsen^ant nun and some of his notes ire of peculiar 
viJue. For instance, lie made vesobuJarirt of words used by varidiui 
tribes in Patagonia and made comments on the habits of a number 
of tribes that w-crc becoming eactincL 

KOTES MADE B¥ W, MOCJG ON TllE INDIANS Of PATAGONIA Wmi 
WHOM HE IIAU EhEtJUENT D?rtJKTUKrn£S OP STAVINO IN t?i29 

Tnfiej- [n the part of PatagonU bordering on the eastern shore of 
the Scraici of MagcllaEi, there are four diiinct Tribes of fnehans : 
each ccnuicing of about four hundred men, women Jnd children,— 
the fontalcs being in the propurtion of two to one of the other sex. 

Ri(}urt. The wealth of these Indians cuEisisrs pitncipally in Horses 
and IJogi. The rich have from forty to fifty hurses^ wliile diose in 
humbler life not more than one or two each. 

/fMrrnhif. The men, mounted and accompiiued by their dogs, go 
out in parties in pursuit of game. At times they have to ride long 
distances before corning up with a herd. They give chase to the first 
object they ice, whether fox, guanaco, Jaguar, oitrichor skunk. [The 
skunk or ccrvellia is a Small i^uadruped of the polecat lapiuly^ black 
wldi a wliice stripe down the back. It has a singular and powerful 
defeiiec when pursued by qectlng 1 narneoos fluid). On their return 
the proceeds of the hunting exeursious are all deposited together^ 
carefully divided and poittoiied out to the scvtnal familij-s in pro¬ 
portion to the number in each family. If it diould so happen tliai any 
family consumes their stock before the rcst+ they go to the nciresr 
wigwam and cut off from their neighbour's stock of meat as much 
as dscy require, without a question being exchanged. 

pMd. Their greaiest dainty is the ffcih of the young horse which is 
broiled over a wood fire and caicn with a lump of fat. They prepare 
the fat of [he hofsc andosineh by boiling and putting it icito bladders 
for future use. Use fat of the giLOuco it seems^ U by far the most 
delicious and is always eaten in a raw statc- 

Tlrj, There are tw^o roocs used by ihem, one called Tus—che 
other. Chalk Tu& is a hulbous root and wlien baked becomes mealy. 
Sometimes though rarely, it is eaten wkh their meat. 

ChJhr. Chain is a long white root about the thickness of a quiLh 
It is baked or boiled and lomctimes put into a soup they make. 

Brrjjl:. The Only drink they appear to make is from the Barberry, 
FoRuiiately iliey seem to have no idea of fcrmcfitadon. The process 
of making is simply by bmising the bciries in a htik ivaler, the juice 
thus mixffl n drunk without any other pteparatiun. 

Tenfj. Their wigw^ams or tents are covered with green skins of 
the giunaco, sewed togetherr They are about twelve f«t long by 
lune briTad and M>mewhai resemble the rwf of a house^ with one of 
the gable ends—that £iciiig cast—being left open. They are about 
m feet in hedglic, supported by poles and gradually decrease in 
height towirds the back, where diey do not exceed two feet- Two 
and sometimes three families occupy one icnc. 

Skfpin^r At night dtini arc spre^ on the ground on wlddi they 
sleep. One skin is placed along the head rolled up and roseniblitig'a 
long boLitcr. The skim are rolled up in the morning and each seems 
to liave its appruptiate place. Their dogs lee at their feet. Tilt chil¬ 
dren have a little square pUee to themselves in one enmer, with the 
exception of young iiiEkiti us the cradle. The cradJe is always near 
the modicrr 

They appear not to marry until rS to 20 years of age and 
the ceremony attending it seemi little. If a young man should take 
a fantT to a young girl he immediately solicits the consent of her 
axents. When this is obtained and also that of the damsel the 
argain Li completed. 

Pnfyjfdmy. Polygamy u not uncomiiioik among diem; some men 
having from two lo five wives according to dicir worldly circum¬ 
stances. 

Ewf foy^PtcH/ The prindpal occupatioEi of their women is 

that of prepaxing, making and patiiiing the mantles woni by each 
sex. and nuising theix offspxing, 

.WiMfi'i'j:. The skim aaic gnicraUy of the guanaco^ skunk, fox and 


sometimes of the jaguar, the latter being not so fxcquiaitly caught- 
Thc skins arc neatly sewn together with thread made from the 
sinews of the ostrich which is strong and durable. In making [heir 
dneucs they hold the edges of the two skirui together and wiih a 
small awl ox stiketo make a hole into w^hich they pais the thread. 

PlijuI. The paint they use is found fin the tops of some of the hills 
in [he interior- It is of an earthy substance^ of several colours and 
when required for use is moisictied with w'ater^ made into the shape 
of crayons atid then dried in the sun. 

ChiMiriti. Little care or a Mention is paid to them after they can run 
alone—but during infancy mothers appear to show^ great affection 
to their odspting. They use a rude cradle in vi'hich the infant is 
suspended; it is constructed of a flat piece of wood with a few' pieces 
of sticks bent over it. Pieces of the skin of the guanaco axe placed 
inside and there is a covering of the same for. When mvcHiEsg or 
making c.xcuTsioi:u, this mde little piece of furniture is hung to the 
mother's saddle—it must be understood that th^y all equestrians 
from a Very early age. 

likfpfjjin. Tiscy seem to Hive:; no form of b^pi ism ahhough Ezadi 
person is sq>^rately and diicinctly named. There appears to be no 
disEiincckon of superiority imong diem. 

The women have their hair parted behind and before. It is 
bound up with narrow pieces of skin and appears like two pigtails 
hanging jit each side of the face. 

Si'fkwff iwrd MrdUifie, They appear to be a healthy race. When any 
arc sick they use only a few simples. The Chills root w'hich is in 
great abunciance, is dried and pulverised into a powder, mixed with 
svater and taken, i^ould this medicine fail they then try the effect of 
tW'o nide histiiimcnts in the shape of a printer's devilp made of hide 
and in which are some std]!H:s. lliis is rattled at the poor patloit nntd 
he either recovers or eIIcs. 

Dcatk. Should tlie patient die he h again rattled it until the inter¬ 
ment tikes place^ 

BufkL Ttie body is wrapped in its best mmtle and pkeed hi a 
grave or hok about six feet deep where many others ippeir to hive 
been depowted. The fas'ouritc horse is then lulled in the foUowiiig 
manner. It is hdd over the grave at the funeral until a ccrtaui part is 
performed , when one of the relatives of the deceased, with the Bob 
used in hunting, urikes the beast in the forehead; it falls dead im- 
medtatcly and is ilim stuck in the neck, skinned, stuffed and placed 
over the gnve^ with the head toss^rds that of its late master. It is 
supported by props liid snkes. 

The remaiiiuig portion of the wardrobe such as manEJes^ spun, 
bcMots, bolas etc, are then buried near and a mound of earih is raised 
over them and the body of the deceased. 

Fnnml The ceremony is finished by a feast of hone flesh at 
the tcrtU. 

Manilmighfet. Maiulaughter is not infrequent. It is generally 
caused by quartelliiig or through ill-using the horse or dog of an¬ 
other. The aggrieved in a rage draws his knife arid in the encounter 
that follows one is generally killed. He is buried in the majuver al?ove 
described and no animosity seems to be engendered nor is any more 
mentian made of the affair. 

Wai. War between the tribex generally oecun in tlic following 
maunin-. If One party finds itself strong CT than its neighbour it begins 
to encroads on its neighbour's Eerrimry. Hostile measures are Lm- 
fnedia[ely adopred. On cJiese occasions the w-arrion put on tlicir 
thickesf mantles genendy three, the two outside have no hair or 
fur on thetti but are finely painted- A cap of horse hide in the shape 
of a rone covers the head. SouietiiitH a war cap is used with a tuft 
of ostrich feathers at the rop. 

/Irffu. Their weapons arc gctierally swords, long knives fixed 
fiirmly in a strong handle about three feet long, and iasso. Thus, 
equipped the attacked sally forth 10 meet the intruders and w-hm 
w 4 thiji speaking distance they detiund the reason of their encroach¬ 
ment and in hosrilc and peremptory language order them m quit 
their [enirory. Ttic noiiHrompliancc of the intruders with this de- 
niitid u live inimedlatc signal for cotiibar. The parriei close and a 
hand-to-hand fight is thercsultr The victorious party raki^ poisexskm 
of the property of the conquered. 

Tirm’. They count their time by mouns. 

Tlie only form of w'onhip observed among them, t here 
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is rewu to believe origimted firom i pet^m they c^l ^Capmia 
Pclxpfu' who wii probably coiatii^iader of some smilJ vc$sc:| dwr 
had visited these shores some iLnic prevmus id the Adt^eniunf and 
Bftfjple, Captain PeLippa aaiH presumably a komaii CachoDc* ai 
they Inmt him to wonhip a small rude im^gc of waod» in- 
tended Cd ncpmrnE the figure of the head and body of a maiL This 
im^e w ntrely produce^ except at death or sonic exceptional 
oecasidn. They call it their Chruto. 

Mngg also made vocabularies of the words used by vaiious 
tribes visited aioug coasts of Patagonia and Ticm dc! Fuego, 
They were collect-i^ ioto tlirtc groups. 


l, VocahnlarY 0/ fAr vf Gf^^ry B(iy,Jmp 18 IS* 


Ungtisfi 

Pata^iHirrf 

BjjlHsh 


Afbutus 

AindiOK 

Man 

Indh 

Age 

ftdt/e 

Meat 

YepFor 

Bc-ofT 

Ores*e/ie/iiM 

Mouth 

Chtrdh 

Axiother 

Sofk 

No 

G^trtpf 

Band (when 

Qwfjrii 

Pot 

Ask 

w'OTEi round head) 

Privates (Male) 


To bed or sleep 

CerfeJ 

Privates (FenialcJOfifcdr 

Boots 


Put 

Cat 

Bridle 

JSarifie 

Root 

Tus 

The barberry 

Cd/j^ur 

Root 


Boat 

Td Imar rdr/d 

Ostrich 

Mdskiore 

Cranberry 

Piiko 

Sword or knife 

CaihiSh 

Comb (made of Rarr/ffn 

Ship 

Cam 

coarse fine gnus) 

Skunk 

Sttrrma 

Oodles 

Gmiuif 

Spun 

Ta 


B/flfc^ii.rr 

Slings (with 2 

Setmi 

Drink (made of 

bails) 


bmised barbcfry) 

Slings (with J 

Athka 

Four (number) 

CdFj^iff 

balls) 


Give k to me 

Anicifi 

Sinews ofostridi iFifnydr 

Fire 

Yeak 

(for thread) 


Guatiaco 

Cd 

Small or little 

Ta-ictior 

Horse 

CdlycJ 

To go to stool 

KrAnffdH-irtirdSd 

Look 

Urrcujdcj-i 

Tent 

CdiK 

Knife 

Paika 

Woman 

Clicppjr 

Kiss 

CeAne-arnkj-et 

Water 

la 

Knife (small) 

/4fpd 

Wood 

Cark 

Me 

Cdfrdfi 

Ym 

Ohai 

a. ]^^£}Cd£idivy qf of P^deki'i Harbrnir 

Bullish 



PalA^iFnian 

Balls used in 

ScMFicie 

Horse 

l^'cTtfWPIIlPJ 

himiing 


Knife 


Beads 

Li^ij or Ldf-w 

Let me see it 

Mff-rd 


Band for head 

Ki^hccl 

Looking glass 

JCjyJrd 

Bow'sand arrows Shattsho^s 

Mandcs 

KymKii 

Boots 

Choka 

OsEfich 

Aaif^rdS 

Bread or bucuit 

Cailoi 

Skunk or pole¬ 

Ct/elh 

Coldp it is 

La-^ta-nht 

cat 


Dog 

IKirr/ifidk 

Spurs 

Tfc or Ta-d 

Drinking cup 

Sulk 

Smoke 

Pa-tia 

Fire 

Ykk 

Tent 

Tou*-u*a 

Fox 

/VldrtJ 

Tent pole 

Ca-w 

Guanaco meat 

VVr-pfli 

Wine 

SMf-JfC 


Grog or spirits A ww^rmi 

5 + 0 f tkr Pait^onims qf llitTra dr| ti'Vjfmr 

Qodst qf S 0 Mlh v4i/Xftird 


Biplwh 


Itii^Usb 


Axe 

Katihrr 

Otter skins 


Auihn or deer 
horn 

Ne*rkanxa 

The large 
muscle 

Ku(hau\iy 

Beard 

Afiha-^yak 

Potatoes 

Ah^qudta 

Bread 

&tas£h 

Pearl 

TdppatiAjt 

Balls, and hunt¬ 

Esapparo 

Rock or Ulet 

Nitx^aufatk 

ing 

Rainbow' 

Kiunah 

Boat or vessel 

Chrraa or Ska- 
Foa 

Shag (Aquatic 
bliB) 

Oxc-tp 

Child^ and dog 

Pdit^ 

Snipe (bird) 

Eii or Vif 


Poitla 

Sun Or monii 

Assharraak 

aam (shellfish) 

CopHiheh 

Smoke 

Caxaat 


Chora 

Saw 


Eyes 

Stareh 

Silence! (on the 


Hre 

Cmha 

occasion of a 


Fiih 

SoFka 

dog barking) 


Fur seal 

Arm Cmta 

Spear 

Askadid 

Heart 

I'cru'dh 

Teeth 

Sihofoitt 

Hand 


Toad or Frog 

Psdar 

Hair seal 


Woman 

Abackh 

Knife 

CarhAa 

Wiialc 

AU-f^ 

Necklace of 

Why-a-day 

Wood 

Kfitfha? 

shells or beads 

Foot 

Ck^hahi 


Nirirs 

^ Thf Prh'iUcJaitmal cflViUtoin Mc^^.TheJouruaL together 
rock specimens and other objects df interest which he had collected 
on his travei^ was picsented to ilit library of the Univerdly of 
SdurhamptQTi. 

» ]i seems mdre probable that 'Captabi PeUppa' refers to PhOip 
King of Spain. Sarmiento founded San Felipe 'the dty of King 
Pliihp- some mdiithi after he had established 'the dty of jesns/ 
After many disiressei and several attcnipts id return to Spain« 
Saimicnto's pany seiiled at San Fclipcp but the cdlouy was cruelly 
neglected and soon pctiihcd. 
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A History of TochnoEogy^ Vol. 1. ^fYed by CftarVf 

If. J. hhbtiYard ,ind R. HatL Che/erd {CioFOideti Pfcss)^ 
K A ^954- Pp (**, Si?. £7 7J- 

^ ^ This hrsi volume of five, which arc being pfodnccd 
under the patronage of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ud., relates 
the history of technology fioni; paleolithic times up to approxi¬ 
mately the beginning of the Hrilenisdc age. The later iustalmtntj are 
to carry on the story as far as the end of the nineteenth caatury. 

According to the preface^ this work is desired for cantinuoui 
readkig by those pursuing technology and applied science, td pro¬ 
vide ihetti with 'some humane and historical background for their 
stundies." Ji does not intend to be enq^cLopjedie, and iu pamctiiar 
dd« tiot say much about achievements in the Far East, because these 
had Hitk direef mEuence on Europe. 

It would tiQc be fair* dicicfore, to criticiie the book for being 


mcompletc—though some of the omissiditi^ like clothing, medkirte 
and musk, seem very arbitrary—nor for Lckuig a eoiuktent policy 
about bibliographies. But ihc student of icchnology wfli pr^uiu- 
ably need an intToduciian to the principles and uicthods of ethno¬ 
logy, and although the chapters on * Skill as a Humaii Ptosscssiou' 
and 'Early Fornii of Scjciety' arc excellent for this pmpoM, the 
crud^ disemsTon of "Discovery, Invention and Dif^^ion" is noi 
iuEridently thorough, ft elabotain a somewhar academic theory of 
iiivefitidn by ^mutarion,' based on a rlumsy biologkal analogy^ bin 
gi ve$ no serious account of the problems of uiik|mdent iDvcnliou, 
of degetieration, of parallel and convergent evobtion, or of the 
mechaiiUm of diHudon. 

Copter S, on the economy of Surviving ' foragmg, hunting and 
fishing I peoples, fits awkwardly into the idiemc of the work. It 
seems tniended to illumiaaie the study of pithistoric tooh^ and 
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porb^pi also to give sonic iiDdcistaniliiig of tcchnDlDgicil dcvdop- 
mcnt DOJtsklc Buiopc lod die Near East, CcrtAtnly a section of tJiis 
sort is yiTkomc iii couiitc!Tact tiic excessive emptiasis wlikh the book 
places on the debt of the rest of the ^vorld to neolithic western Asia, 
and to remind the reader llut jwriplicraJ pcoplcj did nni lack the 
capdty for invention. But a more hiitorkal chapter would have 
done this letter* and the editors have uranged to tell tn why 
die Huahitien and ochers have renmned so primitive^ or who first 
grew' rice^ maize and yams, and Jiovv much they k'amed from the 
FettiJe Crescent. 

The chapters on domntication, cultivalion^ metJ Implements and 
fine metal work in particular cositain many fiesh ideas, though it is 
to be expected that a gtear pan of a w^ort of this sort will consist qf 
republished materaJ. Perhaps some of the familiar [hcorics inclmitd 
here will benefit firoin die criticism of pnetical technicians: it 
would be inicn-stLttg, for example, to know if a wheelwright agrees 
that a woodcm wheel cannot be niade without a saw {p, 207). 
Cxrtainly a fiinc-kiupper would not be satisfied with the aeconrtr of 
blade manufacture. Tn partitulan die important Ptessigny tediniquc 
is not mcTiUoned at all in chapter 6, and a perfimetory reference on 
P^gc 509 oiUy shows that it has not been understood. Again, there is 
no certainty that the so-called 'anvil technique' w^as used in upper 
pala.'oUdiie rinses (p, 1^6) y far a burin can be niade quiie easily by 
dkoei percussion- That a modem experimenter can manufacture a 
tool in a certain, way is not by itself prooftbat early man did so make it - 
The line drawings arc well chosen and firtdy executed, and it is 
therefore all the mare surprising that the maps axe so inadequate. 
On map 4 Toprakkale is wcH out of posickm, and Alalakh is on [he 
wrong ride ef the C^ontes. 

Without doubt this w'ork vt'di be ot value to technical colleges by 
providing an account of much modeni eduvologicol work for which 
until now a Special hbraiy' would have been neceasa^. As a text- 
bot»fc^ however, it suffen from liav'ing tcK> many editors, advisers 
and coiuributors, and behare opening it the technical student would 
still do well to find his bearings bv reading Tylot^s Anihropatogy, 

W. C, DRICE 

Method arid PerspectJVff m Anthropology: Papers ris Honor 
of WHion D. Walii*. Ed. by Ri}bm f, ^poircf. Min- 
^7 nc^rif (U. |p/ Minncjeld P.) {Ldndtm .diJCFJJ: 

' 1954^ Pp. xii, 121- Pncf ids. 

Thii/cjlstlirifl is dedicated to Professor WaBis qn his retirement 
from ihe chair of atathropology at the LJniv'ettsiy of Minnesotar 
It contains i2 csrays. all concerned with metliods ot proccdiirc in 
anthropology and a concluding review by Professor Kroeber. 
Herskoviis thinks ihal die rime is ripe for checking much early 
etlinographic work. Sister Hilgcr telb how she extracted efiddhood 
mcmprics from American Indians; and Mass Cobon deserihrt the 
census technique which she devised for mvestiBating a laxj^ tribe in 
Northern Rhodesia. Jlowers chinks that scKiologic^ theory can be 
advanced by means of applied work, though Kroeber docs not 
agree. Greenberg propounds * statistical means of dasrifying 
bngiugcs by fomit and hints at bow ic may be used to demonstrate 
linguisric cvoluiaoiL Linton coofageously pun forward a list of 
values which all societies honouf, though in dilfcreiir ways, and 
Spencer suggests how cultiiral anthropology may use data from die 
humankirs, for instance hi assessing lurional diatacter. Acketkneehr 
inakes a convincing ease for a rctnm to the comparative and 
hLUtorioal method in artEhropology, and Kfoeber supports thii view' 
with * lucid nme explaining the hmory of anthropology in the nine¬ 
teenth cditury and why me early evolurionhts w^t astray. Oci 
more specific topica, Wilfoid describes the progress qfafclucology in 
rhe eastern UrS.A.* and Mandelbaum contributei an iniensive study 
of the dry fiuacra] ritual of the Kotas. There is weleoine relief from 
theory in a modest but important essay In which Holmbcrg tell* 
what happened to a Bolivian forest tjibe when be gave thcni metal 
trKsh. Finally, Stewan arguci fcrcefuUy that anthfopologuts have 
undercTtimafed the power of people of cvcji simple economics to 
modify ihcrrcttvironnicnt in a comparatively shon time. By way of 
example he shows that rhe American tall-groB prairies and long- 
leaf pine forerti w^ere not types of natural vegetation, hut were 
eausi^ by re gular fim rtaitcd by the Indians. W. C. IIRICE 


ConilLcr, The Web of Group Aflilatioiis. By SimttKi 

Cicnciwp <fTffe PtiSf), 1^55- 195^ S^l-50 

Simmet's Sif^thSogk appeared in ipo8 and has long 
since aitoiEscd the status of a cLassic, its aiithotp who 
hclonp to the heroic epoch of Getman. social thought, ii widely 
recognized as one of the foundm of sociology, equal in importance 
to Pareto, perhaps even to Diukhcim and Spencer, excelling no 
doubt Tcrainies, artd overshadow ed only by the towering figure of 
Max Weber. He is considered to be the fevunder of the formalist 
“schaor of sociology, whose most disringiiished expooencs are {or 
were) Alfred Vierkant, Leopold von Wiese, CzesJaw Ztiamicrow'ski 
and Rccasens Siches, The essence of this apptoadj h the coticcptual 
analyih—phenomenology, to use Sicbes's expression—of forms of 
human intcracrion. Its adhcrenci aim at formulating propositions 
which would be almoat sebE^vidciit. They do not attempt to sub- 
scaiiLiatc them by assembling large arrays of data. The observations 
to w'hich they ntoke appeal are for the great pan open to anyeme — 
dicy involve little specialized knowloige of facts. Such a method ha5 
great limitations. In the first place, many unportaat generalizations 
have been fotmiilaKd which can be verified only empirically, and 
cannot tw; reduced to anything of quari-analyiical nature. Secondly, 
only a rEiUy outstanding thinker, like Simmcl, can discover ^If- 
evideiit propositioni which arc not trivial; the danger of ^lliig into 
a quagmire of %'erbal quibbles is very great. This approach, therc- 
I'bre. could never be uscfidly adopted by a large number ofschobrs. 
Fortunately the asrimilotiop of tlie icsidts of Simmcl's labours does 
jiot necessitate adherence to hki method. 

It would be prepCrttc-TOUS to attempt to diicuii SimnieFi view in a 
short review. He has a pbcc in all serious occaimts of the develop¬ 
ment of sociological thought. Even if he had written nothing apart 
from these two chapters of S'nzipbjgif, the transbtions of which 
corutilutc [he book under Tcyiesv^ he would have dirscrvcd our 
gratitui^- h is a pleasure to follow his disquMtons, defiJy w^oven by 
hii nimble mind and rich in illptninatuig vistas. But then* of course, 
Sipimel wrote at the rime when thinking hid not yet been replaced 
by research methods-. His viev^'s are by no nKans unassailable and— 
though fhis h a tribute rather titan a criddsm—these analyses could 
be (uid on some pobti have been) pushed futthcT, But nobody 
treating related questions can ^1 with impunity to take his contri- 
buricin into accomn. Thui, some pronouncen;ents, of much later 
date, on gmetaJ aspects of the phenomenon of conflict, seem banal 
and crude in comparison with those of Simmel. A^y this publicarion 
prevent furtiicr neglect of his wnrk f 
Tlie present volume, wriich is a mdit to the translators* belongs 
10 the series of translatiEms of Europem classics of sociology 
published recently in America. This reflects the growing aw^arenew 
among American socLologisti that description unaided by con¬ 
structive theoretidl thinking is sterile. 

S. ANDRZEJEWSKI 

The Colour Problem, By if. fZicfjiirrLi^rd. Lojidcri (Prtijjuin BcwtJtj). 
^ ^ 1955' %7lr Pn£r 

^ M The scope of this book is much narrower than the title 
^ ^ suggests. It is no mote tlian a study of the recent rdariems 
between whi[cs and Africans or people of African extraction in the 
Umoii of South Africa, the British colonics in Africa and the Carib¬ 
bean, and Great Britain. The author tells us that thii limitarnHi is 
not meant [o imply tlrat there is no colour ptoblem ourside these 
rcgioui (p. iz)^ bu[ it can hardly fat) to ioggest ic. Within the liniics 
which he has Kt himself he sets out the facts clearly and readably, 
but there is litllc which will be new to chose who have studied whac 
has appeared on the subject in the Press. RAGLAN 

Essays on the History of ReUgiorts. By R. LrrdifM 

19J4. Pp. vii, 22 RtpsV z6. 

71 \ Professor Fettozzoru is an einiuent scholar whose 
* writings cover a very wide rangCp and w e may lay with 

Professor RoWt his translator, that while we do not always agree 
with bis opinions vi^ m moved to adniiraCiDn for hii learning and 
ingenuity* 

ill his first cssay^ on the forniadon of monotheism, he holds thac 
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m^n^chdim nitui be brer thni polytheism because 'tlie afUnnatiaTi 
of niouothciiiii u alvviys expressed by the negation of polytheism * 

t 6 ]^ Of creaTian myrhs^ he says that the Cralor h inactive afrer 
work of Exeation is fmished because hw activity mighi disturb 
the \%™ld (p. ji). Bui there is probably more to it thui that; by 
his very quiescence be preaerves the quiescence of the world. 

Ill hh paper on fo and Rangi he recogqiMS tint the niarrbge of 
the 'primordial pair' Sky and Earth is a widespread pbcnoiuenDn 
(p. 18), but when discussuig Greek teJigiort lie mats it as peculiar 
to Greece, a remit of the Ivsion of fndo-EurDpeaft with Mediter¬ 
ranean religion (p, 71). In the same essay he maintaiiii the probably 
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erroneous view that "social duality is rooted in ethnic duality' 
(P- 77 ). 

oruvage nnfcs&iOfi he liyi thit, ownng to the myiiinl power of 
the spoken word, when a sin is derlared u is brought out freuit die 
person who commitred it (p. 49). 

There are papers on variotis aspects of Egyptian, Roinan^ Gallic, 
German^ Tbraeian and Sbv religion p and ^lally a very interesting 
paper on the cofidict between state religion and individual religion, 
which he takes back to the suppression of the Bacchanalb by the 
Roman state in iM b.c. (p. M 3 ). 

Professor Rose's translation reads excellently. RAGLAN 


AMERICA 


Cukure and Mental Disorders: A Compamlave Study of the 
HutrerLtes and Other Papplations* By Jf. W. En&n, 
f I R. Ju H ed. ClfFiftfe, fit. (Free Prcn}, 1955. Pp. 254. 

' ^ 7 ^ifcS 4 

The Hutterite$ arc a fundamcnmiLst but not fanatical ChrUtian 
sect founded in Switaerbnd in ijaG and dointcilied since £877 
wertem America and Canada, lliey number ^,$4! and live in 9J 
colonies. The members of each colony own property ctimmimally 
and engage chiefly in subsistence agriculturcr They are pacifists 
Their culture shows a higji degree of homogeneityt diough com¬ 
munally coiitroQcd trade and educational contacts w4lh the 
sufTounduig population have increa-sed in recent decades. Previous 
visitors to the colouic^ reported an almost total absence of mciital 
illness and of ctime. The audmrs^ a Wayne University sociologist 
and a Canadian psychiafTrstn wkh tlie aid of a research team, tested 
the validity of these reports* atid their book is a thorough epi¬ 
demiologic^ study of die bictdeiice of mental disorders among 
Huttcptci. Comparative data are drawn from caTlirf statistital 
surveys of mental illness in nine other group, from Arctic Norway, 
Nortb and Wet Sw^eden, Bikimorc, TciincsSiceT Bavaiia, Bornholm 
Island, Thuringia and Fomiosa. 

Briefly, the authors conclude that Huccerites Invc a ^lormal' 
UTcidence of mental illness; ducounting didercnccs or Lnidcquacka 
of diagnosis (heir sect appears to rank third or fourth in degree of 
morbidity among tile ten selected populations. Gonununal qwtict- 
ship of pfopeity. sodaJ and economic iecurity, multiplex social 
relationships and a consistent ideology in themselves provide there¬ 
fore no royal road to mental health- But Hutttrite culture does 
appear to channel the types of menul illness which nuy develop, 
the »ngc of symptoms* and the mutual attitudes of the mentally 
healthy and the akk. In the psychoses, there is a marked ptepoodcr- 
mec of manic depresaiun over the schusophmuas, which the authors 
tentatively rebte to the cohesion of Huticritc society, the prtmires 
to social and religious ctmlormity, acid ilic strong guilt feelings which 
their religious tminme inculcates. Suiidaily, psychoneurotics tend 


towards turning against the self, rather than projection or acting out, 
of aggression, so that there is among thejn a Ingh proportion of 
depressive or neutastheuJe reactions and psycbo-physiologEcaJ 
autuTiomic and visceral disorders* as againsi a very low' propottion 
of obscssive^ouipulsive or psychopathic traits. The propomon of 
mental defectives is comparatively low„ despite somewhat tnrenslve 
inbreeding. Important for therapy is the Hutterile sympathy for the 
lueiitaEy disturbed, who arc regarded not os 'crazy' but as ^ 111 .' 
Great emotional support issues from Tclativcs and neighbours, who 
encourage patients to participoic in sodaJ iife and give them tasks 
appropriate to their needs. Probably as a result of this trcatincnr, 
symptomi in all forms of mental Jllne.'ss tend to remain mild. 

A conclusion of rhe authors is that whereas the graver ftimis of 
mental illiiess found in any culture arc limited in kind; ajid scienti- 
flcaDy diagnosable* types of ^netital hcaltJt' are legion and aSSc^ 
mefics of the rebtivc ^health' of popubtions with diflerent cultures 
must remain value judgments rather dun sckntiEc pronouncements. 
Huncritc culture maximizes emotional security and perha ps reduces 
the chances of grave mental illness for the normally or sJ ighily sub- 
normally intelligent, but it con stifle and drive into ncuroiis some 
of those w-ith csccptionaJly enquiring minds. Huttcrito religions 
beliefs con help lo provoke iUness in individuals of certain tempera¬ 
ments, yet they ufren also provide limited therapy. 

The book ii, as far as t can Judge* psychologic^y and statistically 
CDiupetciiL A fuller accoiicit of the Huitirtite social system, and more 
case histories, would have betti w^dconte^ and 1 suspect that the 
authors* in emphasizing the homogeneity and 'coh^on^ of the 
HuciExitc colonyp have tended to underweight the emodonal 
pressures of life in a muiority group at odds witli die society which 
threatens to engulf it. No mention is made* for example, of pcKssiblc 
differences in the problems of Huttcrites domiciled in the United 
States as against those in C»tada. Nevertheless, 1 personally Imd this 
book faseinaiing and think that it don much to iiinhErt- under- 
souiding of the selective mfluente of culture on forms of mental 
illness and mental health- KATHLEEN GOUGH 
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Alia East by South: A Cultural Geography « J- Spnirer. 

Nriv Fivlf (IIT/fyJ. [Li?ndi}n Agfnfs: Cftepjnon & ftal!}, 

79 I 9 J 4 - 45 J jCj , 

This cnmpfchcniive voluntc oi 455 donblcHxslumncd 
quarto pages, freely illustrated with maps, plans and gfaphi^ is a 
very ambitious tvork. Ai stated in its intioductory *On the Geo¬ 
graphy of Asia/ ia aim ii to present for India, China, South-East 
Alia and its ' a reamuable sratement of the appearance of the 

several Landicupei of the orieiuai realm, what goes on in cheni* how' 
their peoples developed pomculai patterns of nilturc+ and how' these 
pcDpks kappczicd to achieve thtdr prwent powtions in the world at 
large.' To thii end the volume is divided into three parti. Part I* 
colled 'Syitematic Geogtaphy/ deals with geomotphology, 
climatology, mmerals, soilln pbuiti and zoology; vvjtli the geo¬ 
graphy ofhealdi and disease; with the peoples and their languages* 
law's, religions and society; with settlemctits and their arcliliccture 
{in the w^idest sense of the word); with the pattemi o± historical 
coutict ami the processes of modernization. This occupies 170 pages . 
Part z (113 pages)^ called *The Regional Grow'th of Culture,' drals 
with the history down to 1954 of, in turn, India, Burma, Siaiii* 


Indo-China, Malaya, Indoticsla^ the Philippines, Chiiia^ with Tibet, 
Alougolia and Manchurbi,. Kqrca, and Japan. Pan 3 {4Ci pages) 
contains a statistical abstract, a selected bibliography* and indices 
of place names aiKl of subjects. 

A held as vast as tills treated in the compos; of a singic volume 
iDCvirahly involves broad generalizations and cunscqucntial in- 
accuracks of detail. These may not be of much ugniticance to 
geographers, but they w^ll not quite do for naturalists or for 
authrcpologistSr Thus Professor Spencer remarks j^. 92) that 
marsupials are now' found nowhere m tl^e world but in Australia 
and New Guinea ; but the opossums of Ajnericu are in faci mar- 
supioli; that the Lion in Asia '^is a late airi^^l from Africa wlio never 
penetrates beyond the Narbada^: true, 1 ‘ie is now confrioed to the 
Gir forest, but httk more than 100 years ago was shot near Rampur 
and Moradabad eoA of the Ganges, and dierc i; much to luggest that 
his range w^ at one time a good deal Either «st still. And it is 
surely wrong to wtilc of the mphanr as 1 domestic oninio]; though 
caught and tamed for human me* for several rhousojid years per¬ 
haps* the elephanE has never been doniesticaied. 

Again, Professor Spencer meocioEt$ that the Bicddliists of Bunna 
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h^vc a TiQTniiul tabu tbt kOlitLi^ of mifisabt but cbat *110- 

is the tab^ u stJvsug as ill Ludbi* Clearly he is Avithouc n- 
pedmre pf Hindu sacrifim, liiil his petbipi confused the very 
strict Hindu pmhibiuan Dfldliiiig catik widi one of killing iniinab 
in gcnctal, whidt a stronger in Buddhis; Burma. Writing of met 
jTiijcniri: (p^ Ji^} he at tributes a diicct contriburipn of Mongoliod 
Kocki to all the areas of South-East Asia c^iccpt part of North-West 
tndii and India south of the Himalayan mpuntiin wall^ but Mon¬ 
goloid fiocki have contributed diiemy and largely to Ajsutk^ to 
pajxs of Bengil^ and probably in some degree to central India as far 
loudi IS the Orhu hinterland- Caste he dwribci (p_ 119) as 'a oiic^ 
way road, alE down-hdr^ generally speaking this neat apophthegm 
holds good lor the individual in his pit.'sent life, but is by no means true 
of castes as groups ' Tlxc Clutstiaii Church/ he writes (p. i ^9]," has 
made numerous assaults upon Aiia ^ but uotic of the prc^olumbrin 
programs lasted'—bardly fair to the Nestoruii diuich, strongly 
entrenched in sauthciti bidia Irom at least the fourth century, 
even if the St. Thomas of ^Mylaporc was not in fact the Apostle 
himself. 

Hue the faults which the specialist may find in die treacnieoc of 
hia ovL'n area tend to dwindle to niinulia; whm the whole field is 
lakeu into aecounr. Professor Spcficcr does not claim infallibility; 
he has achieved his original purpose handsomely; there is little to 
criticize and very much to praise- The author Is probably at hii best 
on Chjju and the Chinese, but there can be very few if any of his 
conteni poTaries to wTile with such an intiniate knowledge of South- 
East Asu as a whole, or to bring iis past and its prcsttit into such a 
convenient and convincing perspecuve. For Isis treatment comes 
right up 10 date and iiihissdeei bibliography of 15 double-columned 
pages there u hardly a publication dated earlier than 1940. And this 
impbes no neglect of ancient knowledge, lince bibliographies 
theniselvci are induded. I c is an enviable and remarkable piece of 
work, J. H- HUTTON 


Les JEspritf dof FYiitll-rs Jaunrs. By f f- A. Birtnttleik, iMtaSdltdfr^m 
tht Gi7jnmt hy A- '/(Hirnirr^ U'r'hi ntiei md hibUt^raphy by 
3 ■Ccndu'fliiiiso. /^nr'ij (Plmj), 195^- t** Jyi- Ptkt 

900 Jroncj 

In 1936-7 Ptr Bematrik and his wife made a tour of South-East 
Aua for rhe purpose of coUcciiiig iiifomution about and artifiicla 
from the wilder and less kno-WTi tribes. Their scientific remit? have 
been published its mcnK>gnphs on the tribes w^hich they visited^ and 
this hotik consists mostly of an account of their mveb and ad- 
venturet tu title is derived from a wild and shy tribe of nomadic 
food-gatlicTCTS called Phi Tang Luang by their neighbours, and 
Vunibri by themselves, who Lve iu tide Icrest-clad mountains on 
both xbdei of the notthem Siam-Laos frontier. They roam in mull 
panics, one of which the audior found with great difficulty and 


persuaded to accompany him and some Meo vilhgets on a hunting 
eXpedidrOD. M. Condominas teUs us in a note (p. 244) dut soiiie 
niembers of this tribe have been photographed and measured by 
Ftoruih sdenrim^ buc that the author and his wife are rhe oidy 
Europeans to have spent any rime with ihcm. They aho visited the 
sea gypsies of Southern Burma, the Semang of Southeiti Siam, some 
tribes of the northern Siam-Biuma frontier and the Moi of Viet- 
Kasn. Of the firat we are given some myths and folktales; for the 
rest we have a chatty, pleasantly written accottiit of some little- 
known regions and their inhabitants. There art some excellent 
photographs. ILAGLAN 

Contributioria to Ethnogmpby^ LmguJsrjcs and History of 
Religion. Rep. 5ri. Exptii. iht N. H'. I's. ef Chma 
^7 under ihe k^detibip of Dr. Si'm Hrii'n, PubL jS 
* * 6). StncleAnlni (Sliifcju Afns.)^ i9S4- 

Pp. uS 

The Hedin Expedition Series has added another volume to hs 
stately mw of publications communicating the results of Dr. Sven 
HL-diii's ksc great CKpedition. This ftme we arc laced widi a collec¬ 
tion of toiler studies in the field of humanirics. 

W. A. Unkrig edits a short medical test in Tibetan and Mon¬ 
golian^ dealing wTth hydrophobia with a valuable list of drugs. 
G. Bcxell u the author of an aiticle on the mixed population of the 
Nan-Shan mountains, in which he accouius for the ilistribuLLDn of 
Tihetans, Uighurs and Mongols. This is die moie imporcani siiure 
the minorities are rapidly being abuarbed by die Chinese. Of one of 
the native groups^ die DuiignookSp a Tibetan tribe, tliere £1 an 
ethnologicaidescriptiott with numerous photographs. The bte Folkc 
tkrgniaii lefi behind him at his death in 1946 a mantiscripc ofa paper 
Oh some finds of currency notes from the Yuan and Ming rimes in 
Swedish collccticns compared with material in Other countries. 
Toni Schmid edits a bilingual passport, Tibetan and Mongoliaix, 
liom 1714 with ebborarc vethol commencary and fiicsimile. An 
extremely valuable work of refeteuet is Pciitti Aalto's catalogue of 
Mongolian xylographs and manuscripts in the Ethnographica] 
Museum at Stockholm, all, w'itli the excepdoti of iix^ acquired in 
the course of die Hedin expedition. Attention ^ouJd also Ik drawn 
to Iris introductiotu setting forth the principles of MongoLLau 
datiJig- Tlie descriptions of the books include title, colophon and 
date. There is an index of titles at the end. A brautifiil ihmigko is 
studied in detail hy Ferdinand P. Lessing, who accounts for ail the 
details of the represaitation of'The EightLsm Worthies Crossing the 
Sea* and for the history aiul the riti^ tolc of the representation* 
Details arc reproduced photographically. 

Further publications of the rich creasures of the Hedin eollE^iixiom 
will be eiithusiasrioiUy welcomed by ethnologists, linguists and 
historians. K AAR E GRON BECH 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Eohraps. C/ Man* i934t 178 ; 1916, 179. With U-xi figuit 

Sll^—Pcate (Man, 1934. T?®) describes the celtraps of the 
/ IZ River Sevem and showi the upstream end of die trap 
' closed with a plug of grass, and Tebbutt arid Sayce (Man, 
179) describe the eelrtaps of the Fens of Huntingdoiuhitc. 
Here the same end is dowd with a wooden plug. Viny rimiUr cel^ 
traps to the Feribud 'hive' were till very bceiy used on the Wiltshire 
Avon and its triburaria, but here the upper end wraj plugged wills 
chalk, on to fn; it also aaed ai a wTight to hold the end down. 
These chalk plugs sriH sutvive in some numbeis on the river bed, 
but the traps have long since decayed. Few peopk now cv«i know 
what they ate. Bg t. illustrates a good and very realisric example; 
it is 9 l inches long and the expand^ end has a groove actosi the top 
in whkh lay a cord holding jt in place. If thc^ were found with 
nedlithie pottery and other objects of the same date, they ux>uld no 
doubt be faketi as evidence of IHiallic worship. Tlus specimen wu 



ihmwTL on the bank by a dredger and became frosted, which caused 
the chalk to I1ake« but this has been repaired with plaster. 
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ART AND THE SUPERNATURAL IN THE UBANGI 

DISTRICT* 

by 

ALVIN W. WOLFE 
Df^arimeni iyf MiMrhnry 


AlQiough tlic Bt'lgiaji Congo is famed for its artists 
in woo^tthc great majority^ of examples come from 
the southern pare of the territory while the north-west 
comer of Congo» the Ubangi District, is represented iii 
publicaiion by no more that a few examples.* 

The tw o fi^rincs depicted on fig. f arc unique among 
works of art irom the Ubangi^ not only b that ihdr pro¬ 
venance is donimciited. but even more in that the artist is 
knoviit and the function of the figurines in the Hfe of the 
group has been studied. These latter points, die artist and 
the effects of his w ork, rather than the arsthetic style of the 
product, ate the spcciaJ concern of this paper, ^ The artist is 
a Ngombe man. Bosoknnia, from the Ngombe village of 
Bosolimbougo in die Territof)' of Bosobolo. Congo- 
Ubangi District of the Belgian Congo. The workSp how- 
cvez^ must not be considered as typical of the Ngombe art 
tradition: firsts because JSosokuma is the only Ngombe 



Fro. 1. TWO nOlTBINES CARVED BY BOSOKUMA 
(a) Jr to incktr high, (I?) la high. 


wood-car\cr knowm. and all the figurines seen in Ngombe 
v tUages of this area w'ene carved by him; secondly, because 
Bosokuma^s pi?bple are a small enclave of Ngom^ (Bantu- 
speakers) completely surroiindcd by Mbanai, Ngbaka, 
Ngbandi, and Togbo peoples who have been classed’ as 
Sudanic-speaking, The much larger Ngombe groups in 
the south, near the Congo Rivxr. appear to have no tradi¬ 
tion of figurmevearving whatsoever. The sioiy^ oi Boso- 
kuma^s becoming an artist^ in what is probably Mbaitza or 
Ngbandi style, is an interesting study in acculturaiion- 
Bosokiima belongs to the group of Ngombe called 
Mosw'caj w^ho live general]v cast ot Bosobolo, around 
Bososama, and at Dula on tlie Ubangi Bdver- Unjike the 
major Ngombe groups of the south, they arc more inter¬ 
ested in agriculture, so that hunting is no longer the most 
* With Plate E tmd a ttsd figure 


imponant part of a man's Hfe. The men spend ^ much time 
in die gardens as do the W'oincn. a situadoni w^hich would be 
unthiidtablc for the Gonji Ngombe of die Congo forests. 
When Bosokuma was quite yoiiiigt before he had married, 
both his father and inothcr died. leaving him 'a child of 
sorrow' wLdiout so much as a sister whose bridewealth he 
might use lo obtain for himself a wife.. Shortly after the 
father s death, his spirit came to Bosokunta in a dream and 
gave him a wooden figurine widi the help of vrhich he was 
to kUl an animal die very next day. Heeding his respected 
parents advice, Bosokuma went hunting and returned 
successful wiili a wild boar. The next day he repeated the 
attempt, and killed another wild boar. 

The next v^itation included not only his father s spirit, 
but that of his mother, and of his grandfathers in botii 
lineages. Tliough the Ngombe are patnlbieak they recoe- 
nizc veiy^ close ties with the lineage of dieir inothers as well. 
These ancestors asked him, with frankness. * What sort of 
w'ork do you w^ant? He could wtII have been expecting 
such a question, for this is one of die wap in which a 
Moswea Ngombe man becomes a or ngmiga^ an 

expert, with both natural and suwmatunil powers in any 
particular field. The te rm * wizard perhaps best expresses the 
abilities of sucli an individual—* wizard in die sense of a 
wise man, one endowed with exceptional skill or ability 
to achieve the impossible, a magician and a conjurer, btn 
not in the sense of a witch or a sorttrer practising black 
magic. One finds among die Moswea Ngombe such titles 
asi ifwloiiibt' 0 wizard of the forgCi or ironsmith^ 

tnohmhe o sika^ w'ijtard of the forest, or great hunter ; 

0 fri/d. wizard of war or great warrior; ti- 

harta, w-izard of children or good midwife; e 

wizard of oracles, or seer. This hsi could be extended to 
great lengths to illustrate that a or ngmi^d is some¬ 

one who has much natural and supernatural knowledge for 
the accomplishment of any of the various ends deemed 
important to Ngombe society^ 

Thus, Bosokumas ancestors informed him that they-, 
w^ould assure his success in whatever field he chose by 
graiting him the wisdom and powder necessary. Bosokuma s 
answer was tkil he w^anlcd only to kill animds. He did not 
w'ant to steal; he did not w^ant to sleep with other men s 
waives; he only wanted to be a great hunter. Upon hearing 
his answer, the ancestral spirits took him away, into the 
forest, where he remained for several montlis, learning the 
various medicines and skills w^hich now w arrant his title 
m&bmk e? sika, or wizard of the hunt. He has never divulged 
the precise location of his p rivate schooling, nor told iiiuch 
more about ii than that at out point the first wooden figurine 
w'hich his father's spirit had given him came to him in a 
dream, saying that its name was Afi Jii-'a. {The largest figur¬ 
ine in Plate M} This is the only figurine that was given to 
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him, but he learned the an of making the figurines while 
he’was * in the forest/ and has since carved others for himscift 
as w^dJ 35 a few which he has sold, with the appropriate 
ritmd and medicines^ to a mt^hnibe 0 sika from a difler- 
ent village. Plate Mss diows Ecsokuma at work carving a 
figurine which he laier sold to me. The extreme stylistic 
variation of which this single Ngom be artist is capable is 
apparent in the plates. 

An important point to note is that while Bosokuma is the 
only carver of figurines in his society^ it is not the xsthctic 
qualitji' of the carving that has earned Itim renown, but 
rather the power of me carvings and otlicr medicines in 
making for successful huntings "Wliilc the anccstnil spirits 
are certainly involved in the supcruatural aid winch BosO“ 
kuma is able to bring 10 hunting, the figurines themselves 
do not, apparently, represent ancestors, nor do the)' even 
have spirits of tljcLr o’^vn. As will become apparent in die 
description below', their function seems more magical than 
spiritual, even though they arc called Wfl frd VJiildrcn 
of nicdidnc/ 

As one steps behind Bosokuma's house, he comes upon 
an enormous sliriiie, or, literally, * place of the medicine / 
consisting of a myriad of objects, from stones, plants and 
bones to spider webs, all carefully planted and arranged in 
an area little more than six feet square (Plate Ec). T’ro 
sets of carved w'oodcn tusla set in the ground represent the 
elephant, male and female* Two sticks sranding upright 
between the tusks represent the bufTalo, while a one-foot- 
high forked pole of nduudu ’W'ood aids in killnig elephants, 
as does the large 20-foot cactus; sap from this cactus 
is introduced into cuts on the right hand of the hunter. The 
sjjiderw'chs which enclose the entire shrine are \^aluab]e aids, 
for a few of these w ound into a bundle and put iai a leather 
pouch on the medicine necklace will make the hunter 
invisible to aninials. Instead of one "house for the ancestors' 
there are five, each one dedicated to a different animal; the 
elephant, the buffalo, die boar, the hetn or striped antelope 
and the black boar. The braided grasses connecting the 
houses are "for the animals named^ The stones cause the 
animal's feet to be so heavy that he cannot get up. The 
mandibles, crank and horns represent some of the animals 
already killed with the medidnes of this shrine, and the car 
of com is tlie first harvest ffom Bosokuma's garden. The 
smaller cactus, and the plant, msinga, are cooked with 
the hcan of an animal which is then eaten by the hunter, 
w^ho gains from this a cra’ring 10 go hunting again soon. 

Much more could be said about these permanent parts of 
the shrine, but the impression eiven above is that each 
object has its purpose and that all these relate to hunting, 
with the possible exception of the ear of com- This last, 
hovp'cvcr, emphaskes that this is the personal shrine ofBoso- 
kuma to Ins personal ancestorSp and is not a generalized 
shrine for the whole village, although such does exist. At 
certain points it has been said that "Ac hunter' does some- 
Aing or oAcr: Ac explanation for this abstraci termino¬ 
logy is Aat since Bosokuma himself has passed the prime 
of life he seldom docs Ae actual hunting but raAcr acti¬ 
vates the 'mtAdnes^ and senA one of ms sons out 10 kill 
the game. For this reason some Ngombe say Aat he is no 


longer ttieftnfifcf "wizard of the forest*' but is now 

only iwfikfutf 0 bolci "wizard of Ac mcAdnc/ 

In preparation for a hunt, all of Ac portable 'incdicLiies' 
are brought out of Bosokuma's house and placed on the 
altar, hung on Ac parts, or placed ai Ac base of Ac shrine- 
The figurines, usuJly three, a male, a female, and a child, 
are anointed wiA palm oil and carefully set at the base of 
the shrine (Plate Ea). Drums are brought out* and a crow'd 
gaAcrs around a iJcile dancing area in front of Ae shrine, 
as Bosokuma begins to to sing and dance. Occasionally he 
picks up one of the figurines, dandng w'itii it in his arms as 
a mo Aer hot A an infant (Plate Et.) The following arc the 
nwic(fkotc songs wluch accompany his dancing: 
j, Nganga malambe, k /c* Medicine man wizard, le le 

It, 

Ngariga, busabayi^ Wizard, day has come. 

Wizard, 

m&lmnhe, McAdnc man wizard, don't 

m nde. bother him. 

z. Ayfiffipfl € Cf ti Wizard, big w'izard, don't 

11(3 %fie, doubt it, 

€ e, !i Wizards big wizard, don't 

!ij itiie. doubt it. 

5* E, mbmg{^ guc, E, wizard, an elephant 

Aould Ae, 

nganga, mhango guc, E, wizard, an elephant 

should die. 

E, nganga^ ndfonga E, ’wizard, an elephant 

should Ac- 

All of Acse songs were taught to Bosokuma in Acams. 
The first and third are m proper Liiigonibc but the second 
is In LingbanA, a language w'hich Bosokuma says chat he 
learned lo speak long ago when Ac Ngbandi people used 
to hunt on Ae land of Ac Ngombe, "before tlie Ngombe 
knew anything about hunting wiA medicines/ 

As Bosokuma continues to danec, Ac spirits begin to 
enter his body, and he dances by carefully placing one leg 
behind Ae other, like an elephant/ At this point the diorus 
changes from singing to whisAng. and Ae drum rhythms 
change* Aough Acy arc still indentified as rliyAms. 

Bosokuma begins to shake nervously, and, eyes closed, he 
grasps one of Ac stakes of die shrine and m a hunched 
position shakes violendy. Two young kbismen grip his 
arms and hold him, then gradually let him $bp to his knees 
as Ae spirits begin to let him rest. The whole action repre¬ 
sents Ac dying of an elephant. When he Is on liis knees Ae 
drummers begin to beat a yWif rhyAm, which h a song 
and dance reserved for the oecarion of Ac dcaA of a 
member of the Ngakoh Amak cAt* a form of ‘secret 
society' which is qAre important in Ae French territory' of 
Ubangi-Shari, but winch has had hede prominence souA 
of Ae Uhaiigi Jkiver.i The reasons for such a dance at this 
time ’yp'erc that Bosokuma's frther had been a member of 
Ais cult, and Aat he himself has medidnes to protect him 
against Ae powers of die Ngakok and Amale. 

After such a ceremony Ae figurines are left standing at 
the base of the shrine, while the hunter, cither Bosokunu or 
one of hb sons, dons Ae various portable meAcines and 
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gcHcs out kite die btish- Those who remain iii the \illage 
KTiow ofliis for when he kills a large male aninial 

the male figurine falls from its standing position; when he 
kills a fcm^c animal, the corresponding figurine topples. 
Though little could l>e learned of the mcchajiisnis which act 
witliin or upon the figurines to cause them to fall, the iact 
that there are no spirits in the figurines was agreed by 
alL 

An micrcsting aspect of this situation is that despite the 
recognition of Bosokiima as the gteaiest Ngombe wizard of 
the hunt because of his pow^erful figurines^ little pressure is 
put upon him by otliers who w^ant to share liis knowledge. 
Only one other wizard has learned medicines from Boso- 
kuma, and even in this case he learned only the use^ not 
the productionp of figurines. One of the reasons why the 
complex does not spread more widely in this area is that 
hunting is simply not so vital to the Moswea Ngombe as it 
is to their cousins near the Congo River, Just as Bosokuma 
himself undoubtedly learned the wood-carving technique, 
as well as certain medicines and Songs, &om Ngbandi or 
Mbanza peoples^ so have all the Moswea Ngombe, through 
contact with these Sudanic agriculturalists, taken over the 
tradition of agriculture as the basic, and hunung as the 
supplementary, aspect of their economy- Further, among 
the Moswea Ngombe such an aid in hunting remains the 
private property of an individual, whereas among the 
Gonji Ngombe of the Congo forests a supcmamral aid of 
this type w^ould most certainly be directed not Eow^ard 
individual goals, but toward the good of die whole villagCt 
as in the case of the demfre power disetissed in an earlier 
article. 4 

Tliesc few pages by no means conclude the story of 
tiosokuma and his art, but rather they should be seen as an 
introduction to a problem of cultural d^mamics with ranii- 
ficadons far beyond this one ardst and iliese few figurines. 
Here is a local man, nor deviant in other rcspcctSt w-ho in¬ 
troduced figurinc-carvijig into his own group* to whom 


the tradition w^as foreign. He uses his carvings as part of a 
Imiidng-magic complex, and it is in this respect that the 
figurines arc valued. In che near future, svhen the origin¬ 
ator redresp will others carry on the wTiod-canifing^ or will 
it be remembered only as the peculiar skill of the * wizard' 
Bosokuma? If it b condniicdp by whom will it be doncp 
and in what st^de? Sudi variation as is present in Boso- 
kuma's works makes styfisde definidon difficult. In order 
fully to explain the acceptance or rejecdon of this pattenip 
many factors outside the field of arc would have to be 
considered^ ^uch as the future success or failure of the 
figurines to be convincing aids in hundne, or the possiblt^ 
decline of hunting as an occupadon of liigh presdgCp or the 
Ngombe acdiudc that a son muse not show hinisclf eager to 
usurp the skilled tasks of his father. Such a study, though it 
bcgin 5 with a few figurines, extends into cveiy aspect of 
cmtufCp and should shed light on the general problem of 
distribudon of sculpture in Africa, 

Ncrt« 

* OlbitchtSi in PJiMifJt I'an Kisftga, An.rw'crp, 1546, p. 90, siys that 
rhe on the Uhangi District are w scanty that the time has not 
ccime to give a diorough summa r)' of them, Tanghc iilmnaiM one 
clay figurine used by the Ngbaiidi in moumiiig but he does ooc dis¬ 
cuss arc in his Dc NgbJtidi rmai h^t L^i'n CJ^s^ketst^ 1929. Others, such 
as Segy Scutpiart Netr Yink, 1952), Kjersmeier 

Ccp^ihagen, London itid New Yorkp 
1947} and Kochnitrky (Nifjrd iVi Bulgimi Cott^tK New' York, 1952), 
illustrate figurinjci Botn the mdefuubk ^Bougaia^ people wiro could 
he any of the numcious peoples who live along the Mongab River; 
if. H. BuTsseuSp ^ The So-Called " Bangala" and a Few Probtenw 
of Aft-Historical and Ethnographic Order,* Vol. 

XX (l9ji4)h Fatt j, pp. iltp 229. 

^ The research upon whidi this arttclc is based was carried on in 
1952 and I9S3 in the Uhangi District of the Belgiin Congo, under 
die auspices of the Program of Affican Studies of Nofthwi^stein 
University and the Social Science: Research Council, 

I A. M. Vei^t, Lcj Rites secretj drs Ptimitiff, df rQwkirfjfp Paris, 
1951. 

4 A. W. Wolfe* 'The [nsrirurion of LVttjAj amang the Ngoiije 
Ngombe^ ^rr* Vol. VBI. No. 8 (195+). 


CRANIAL AND CEREBRAL ASYMMETRY AND 

HANDEDNESS* 


by 


G* B. D. SCOTT» M.D. 
Department Gf.Kfurbid Si- \farfs 


Cranial and cerebral isymmclry arc w'cU rccogriizcd 
phenomena. The idea that a corrcladou exists be¬ 
tween them and handedness, the left cerebral hemisphere 
being larger chan the right in right-handed subjects, the 
converse being true m left-handed people, led Kdth (1915) 
to deduce that the now discredited Piltdown man was 
right-handed. From the fact diai the left side of the 
occipital bone was larger than the rights he concluded 
that there was a prominence of die left occipital pole and 
that therefore die individual w^as right-handed, 

* IVjVIi iiJF text figures 


In order to investigate the possible corrdatioii between 
cranial and Cerebral asymmetry' and handedness^ studies 
W'ere made on unselected autopsies carried out in die 
Department of Morbid Anatomy at St. MaryV HospitaL 
Cfamd and eerebral asymmetry. It is the practice in this 
department to remove the brain at autopsy by sawing 
through the skull in its greatest horizon td diameter and 
cutting the brain in the same plane, ihiis removing the 
upper part of the ccrcbra] hemispheres still within the skull 
vault. The resultint plan of the cerebral hemispheres and 
ventricles afforded an opportimity for studying cranial and 
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cerebral asynimctryt and measurements were irudc around 
the outside of the sktill 6:0m the hue of the attackment of 
the filx cerebri tn front to a similar poini behind; t.r. AB 
and A’B< (fig, i). 

Because of the necessity of not mudbring the $oft 
tissues of the face and the lunitcd time diictue wbidi the 
subject was available for examinadon^ the usual methods of 
ciererirtining a stantlard plane of secdoii could not be used. 



Re. PLAN OF CESEBRAL HEMtSPHERES AND VENTRICLES 
SHOWING POINTS FROM WHICH MEASUREMENTS WERE MADE 

It was decided therefore to cut the skull in what appeared 
to be the greatest hoiircmcal diameter and to use only those 
eases which showed a similar veiitdcular panem^ those in 
wliich the cut had obviously been made too high or too 
low being discarded* 

Despite the obvious imperfections of die method and the 
fact that, because of the variable thickness of the skullp 
cranial asymmetry would not necessarily reflect small 



Fig. 2 . ACE DisTRiiimoN of tije 500 

CAStS EXAMINED 


degrees of cerebral asynmietrj% it was considered that some 
tndicadon would be obtained of the probable incidence and 
degree of crmial asymrnetry. 

A total of SOO cases were examiued. Their ages ranged 
from ti to 95 ycars^ 7S per cent, being in the sixth, seventh 
and etghdi decades (fig, 2 ). Measurements were recorded 
in gradations of 2'0 millimetres and the results are illus- 
trated in fig. 3, which shows that not only fa the left side 



Rg* 3 . OlSTRlflUTlON AND DEGKFl OF CJiANTAL 
ASYMMETRY [N THE CASES EXAMINED 

of the skull greater than the nght in the rado of approxi¬ 
mately 3: t but that the difference in the two sid^ tends 
to be greater when the left dde is bigger than the right. 
Fantographic tracings of 60 skulls and brains were made as 
a permanent record. 

The superior sagittal and tnnsverse sinuses were 
inspected in 451 cases, A relationship was nodeed bei:w^ccn 
the greater prominence of the left occipital pole and the 
deviadon to the right of die superior sagirtal smiis, the 
Utter tending to drain mio the right transverse sinus which 
was usually bigger than the left. This asyrumecry of the 



Fig. 4. DISTRIBUTION OF CRANIAL ASYMMETRY AND 
RJCtrr^ AND leet-hamded writers 
: hmihed 

Lefi-hmtded ufftffrs: 
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ocdpiul poles and the venom sinuses at die torcuJar was 
one of the varieties of asymmecry reported by Cbrk 

Inforitiadoii of handedne^ as indicated by 
writing was obtained in 169 cases and of these only 5 or 
^’9 pec cent, wrote with the left hand. The distribution of 
eight- ajid left-^handcd writers amongst the 500 subjects 
examined is shown in fig^ 4 . 

Disritssbn 

The more extreme cases of right-sided ctanJal 
prominence^ who might Jiavc been expected to W'ritc with 
the left hand* in fact used the right hand (fig. 4)+ Although 
one of the left-handed writers showed 3 left-sided cranial 
prominence, and one a right-sided proniincnce, tlic 
number of left-handed writers was too small to be 
significant. 

As the inddeiice of left-handed writers in this group 
(^*9 per cent.) w^as conriderably less than the generally 



Fig. 5. mCJtBAS£ in LlFt-IlAKDIIB whittrs amonost 
YOUNGER AGE GBOUPS 
AfiiT 19 j 3 

accepted incidence of 6 per cent, in males and 4 per cent- 
in females, a survey was carried out amongst medical 
students at St. Marj's Hospitd. This showed that 10-4 per 
cent, of students of both sexes wrote with die left hand, 
but this figure included per cent, who had written with 
tire left hand ivhcn young and had later been trained to 
use the right hand. Regarding these as right-handed w'riters* 
the incidence of left-handed writers in thb group was 7-1 
per cent, which approximates to the generally accepted 
incidenoj. 

Tlie increase of Icft-banded writers in the younger age 
groups was demons ccatcd by Noordhof (i 953 )* following 
3 ra^o enquiry', the results of wlucbp although subject to 
certain biases, are shown in fig. 5. There can be little doubt 
dm the rclaxadon of the custom of forcing left-handed 
writers to use the right hand is at least pattklly responsible 
for this increase- 

That writing is an unreliable indication of handedness is 
demonstrated in fig. 6- This show's the inddence of certain 
left-handed activities amonpt a group of subjects 
(Noordhof, 1953). Blau (1946) demonstrated that handed¬ 
ness was only one aspect of sidedness or preferred 


laicrahty. The results of his enquiries amongst 53a 
adolescents of both sexes arc shown below: 


Per fff/G 

Right-handed 84-2 

Right-footed 72-4 

Right-eyed 68-4 

Hop on right leg 46*8 


Per eenL 

Left-handed 53-2 

Left-footed 25-3 

Left-eyed 31-8 

Hop on left 1 ^ 53*2 


The fact that the difference between those who hop on 
the right leg and the left leg is less than that of any other 
activity suggests that the more specialized die activity the 
greater the preference for one or other ride. 

Thc causes of preferred btcrality are obscure. Chamber¬ 
lain (1928) reported a 17*3 per cent, incidence of left- 
handedness amongst children one or both of whose 
parents were left-handed, whereas only 2" r per eent. of 
children, neither of w^hosc parents w^erc left-handed, 
showed this trait. He deduced that Icft-bandcdncss was 



Fig. 6, iNcmENCE or left-handed activities 

;• BruiAfir^ titih : hiUiftrd. 

CdffyJiif; sirpphd. Aflrr Nw?rdht.^ff 195J 

liercditarj^ and apparently ignored the questions of 
environment, mimicry ana compulsion to use the right 
hand. 

There is no definite evidence that handedness is heredi^ty 
and Bethe (l9^s) doubts that dghr-handedness b a primary 
traitp considering rather dut it is acquired through exogenous 
influences. 

Tuming from handedness to cerebral asymmetry, the 
left cerebral hemisphere tends to be longer than the right 
(Connolly, 1950). Boyd (i^l6i) found diat the left cerebral 
hemisphere usually weighed more than the right. How- 
evcTi Orton (19-5) claimed that there w^as no siemficant 
or constant difference in the weight or strucrure of die two 
cerebral hemispheres. He reported that die weight differ¬ 
ence was rarely more than betwccii 20 and 30 grams, and 
that Ln many right-handed subjects die right cerebral 
hemisphere wdghcd more dian the left. 

The separate w'cights of the cerebral hemispheres were 
recorded tn 50 autopsies whieh did not show obvious 
cerebral disease. The brains were examined in the ftesh 
stare, die brain stem being removed by curring through 
the cerebral peduncles as close to the lindersurface of me 
cerebral hcmisplicrcs as possible* After carefid sepatadon 
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of the frontal and occipital poles, the cerebrom ^'35 
bisected in die niidline. No major constant difFcrcncc was 
found in die weights of the two hemispheres. There was 
an average difference in weight of 5 etarns in favour of ihc 
right hemisphere, w^hich %vas probably due to errors in the 
method of cutting. Similar results have been reported by 
Quain (1893)- 

If there is no significant difrermee in weight betw^een 
the cerebral hemispheres, cerebral asymmetry is merely 
due to the altered sliape of tw^o equal masses- 

Undl the exogenous faaors involved in the producdoii 
of preferred laterality and handedness arc betxer under- 
stoMp it is impossible to dctcniiinc the mie incidence of 
right- and left-sided preference^ 

Although there is a funcdonal asymmetry of the brain p 
in that the main speech centres tend to be situated in the 
left cerebral hemisphere, it is extremely doubtful whether 
dierc is any significant difference in the mass of the cerebral 
hemispheres. 

The conclusion mtist^ thcrcforCp be reached diat cranial 
and cerebral asymmetry arc not associated widi handedness 


and that many of the cases of asymmetry are determined by 
the development of the venous sinuses at the torcuUr^ 

I am indebted to Ptofowr D- M. Pryce lor hii advice; to M^i 
G, Noordhof of die Briiiih BroideiMmg Corporation for allowing 
me to Use the re$tJt$ of his enquiries; to Dr. C. Banks of die 
Depamaeru of Child Psydiology, Univerrily College^ for much 
a$$ijtaiiceatid helpful eriEicisin^ and Eo Ebe Photogntphlc Departuieoi 
of St. Mary's Hospiial for technical mutanccr 
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OBITUARY 


Pierre Teiltiard dc Ckardln, S. J,: 1S8E-1955 

The rudden dcadi in New York on Easter Sunday 
78 Father Teilhard dc Chardin hiJ deprived the scien¬ 
tific world of a very distinguished geologist and 
palxoniologhip and has brought a deep sense of bereavement to 
Ids friendsp and to die tnaiiy people in various walks in life who 
have been indumced by his ideas. In him, the sdentist was 
doubled by' a ChrisUan thinker of great origuiality and vision— 
two sides of his characicr which were facets of a singularly w'dl 
knit and inEcgratcd spirit; whose philosophy of cKe Universe 
developed condnuously right up to the time of his death. 

Pierre Teillnrd de Chardin was bom in 18 81, of an old fiunily 
of die Auvergne, that tough mcuniain province from which atne 
also Marccilin Boulc, one of his masters in palxontology. He 
entered the Society of Jesus as a novice at the age of 18, and in 
spite of certain dimcultics with his superiors he remained a loyal h 
if not always a wholly docile son of die Order throughout his 
life. His taste forsdmec developed earlyp partly under die influence: 
of his fadictt who was a keen naturalist^ and although from the 
first his predominant interest was in geology and palaeontology, 
as a youDg marter in the Jesuit College in Cairo, from 190^ to 
1908, he studied and taught phy^c$^ 'dif uioim nml qiK fai pif 
as he himsdfsaid. Duting the years at the Jesuit house in Hastings 
w^hkh followed his rctum from Egypt* he came to know Smith 
Woodward and Charles Daw^n. The inierest in early man which 
was fostered by this association may perhaps be put down to the 
cTcdic side of the unhappy ‘Operation Piltdown/ of which he 
w^os one of the victims. Tlie First World War^ in whkb he served 
with great gallantry, inwrrupted his sdent^c carter, but on 
dtmobil nation lie started research work in Boulc i bbootory lE 
the Museum d'Hiitoirc Naturclle in Paris^ and leclured in geologs- 
at the insritut Cathohque. In 1923 began his long association with 
Chinap to which hr was sent on an offidai nusuon by Boulc, for 
die special purpose of seeking remaim of early man. With Father 
Licent he carried out an cxploiadon of the ^Jos t>esert which 
resulted in die discovery of a number of pal wiithic sices^ the first 


to be identified In this region. During die next i9 years he con¬ 
tinued 10 work in China as adviser to the Nitidnoi Gcologicil 
Survey, taking an active part, first with Davkison Black and 
afterwards with Wcklciircich, in the dbcovciy and study of 
Pekine Man and his gcobgica) back^ound. At the same time* he 
raiigcd funher afield^ ai a member of the Roy Chapman Andrews 
Central Asia Expedition and of the Citroen Trans-Asiatic Expedi- 
tioup and in collaboration with H. de Tetta in the surveys which 
resulted in the discovery of pdaxilithic cultures ifi sffif in the Indus 
Basrti and in the terraces of die Imwaddy respectively. Through 
these experiences he became an undisputed authority on me 
quaternary geology^ and palscontology of South-East Asia. The 
outbreak of the Second World War foiuid him in Peking, where 
he remained, cut oif from Eun^, until 1945. A short period in 
Paris was followed by his transference to the U.S.A.* an absence 
grievous 10 his countless friends in the Old World, but scientific¬ 
ally finitful difough his attachment as Research Associate to the 
WciincT-Grcn Foundation, and the voyages to South Africa 
whkh tesulEcd from ii. In spite of a grave cardUc illness in 1947, 
he led an active life until the aidp and died quite suddenly at the 
house of fiiensjs with w^hom he was spending the afternoon of 
Easier Day. 

Earher Teilhard was a Member of the Academic dc5 Sciences* a 
Director of Research of the Came Nadouai de la Recherche 
Sciendfique, on Honorary Member of the New York Academy 
ofSdcnro and on Honorary Fellow of the Royal AnthropologicaJ 
InstiruEe (since 1937), but his earliest disdnedous were won in 
Ktochcr field—the Meiiaille Militokc and Legion of Honour, 
awarded for gallantry^ in action in the Fira World War, 

k is not easy to conveys the deep rnipresuon which Fierre 
Teithard made on thcfsc who came into Contact with him; the 
!ajl, disdnguimed figure—‘fifrire siihmicttc ie colonel mginlsf as one 
of hb fiiends said the other day^—and the keenly intelLigcnt face 
with vivid eyes lit by an mna fUme of emhususm will not soon 
be forgotten by those who had the privilege of knowuii> him. 

D. A. £. CARROD 
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PROCEEDINGS 


The Movement of Castes, Dmnii P&(odi^ Iristjiuin cf Si^ditl 
Aftifinypolc^y, Univ^^ity of OxfirJ, Surnttfary of a 
comfnunicosit.w to tht lasdit^^i 2 & 19 S 3 

' The following u an accounc of the movement of 

one cMic from low to Ggher status. Secondarily it emphasizes 
the importance of secular ideals of prestige in addition to die 
more coniinonly recognized BraKmanic ideals of prestigic which 
demand the rejection of widow-remartiage and meal-eadng and 
which insist upem more scrupulous observance of caste purity 
and endogamy^ early maiTiage^ etc. Filially some attempt is 
made to reconcile the fact of movement with the Hindn theory^ 
that the caste hierarchy » fiicd^ and that niovcmcnE does not 
take place. 

If the iradidonal fourfold division of Hindu iOcief>' into vani^ 
ii taken as prosiding the theory of contemporary society^ we can 
speak of a ISralimanic model in terms of which non-Brahman 
castes giLigc their status^ so that a liit™chy of purity cmcrgps 
with Brahmans at the top and Uniotichablcs at the bottom. But 
local Brahman castes vary m the model of behaviour wliich they 
offer. Therefore we have to speak of local hierarchies of pmry 
which are frequendy very diEerenc in thdr standards. Thus if the 
local Brahmans air mcaMaiers, vegetarianism is noi likely to be a 
mark of high status in that local socarty. 

jiiiC as the Kshatrya or King stands with the Brahman as 
superior to die Vaishya and Sudra varm^ so we may also speak of a 
Kingly model in Hindu society which is complemctitair to^ 
thou:^i dependent in certain mpects upon, the Brahmanjc. At 
any given time or place the Kingly model is represented by the 
dominant pohucal power in any area, and is inediatcd by the local 
dominant non-^BrAmau caste or castes of that atca. Thus in 
secular matters die Moguls and the British at various times have 
provided a standard by which secular prestige « S^ug^d. 

However, in the ™ce hierarchy a caste docs not so much 
Lmitate die modek directly, as that veisioii of them provided by 
die caste next above it in that hierarchy. 

In the light of these general observations 1 cxaniiiic die Paridai 
caste ofGiuerat in North-West India. Gtycrat is part of a lai^ei 
area called Greater Gderai, which comprises Kathiawar and 
Cutch* The whole area has cemimes-long trade connodom with 
the Persian Gulf and die coast ol Bast A&ica. 

The Patidar caate is an inland eastCp and is traditionally alt 
agricultunl one. In dw earliest accounts of Gujorat trade ViTc have 
no mention of thrm^ and hear only of die Bmimans and Bmias 
as die wealthy crading castes of the area. The first mcriuon of them 
occurs in the census re^ns of the last ccntnry+ where they are 
described as Kanbm wdeh is a general term for cuhivator or 
peasant. Al^ough at that rime they claimed a warrior ori™ for 
themselves, they were described as Sudras by other and higher 
castes. A few Kanbi families had the rille o£patiJaf, which refers 
to a particular form of land ca^ insrituted by the Mogul govern- 
mem. The way in which certain Kanbt familirt received die ride 
o( patidar lovjAiSs the end of the scvenicendi century is dcscnb^ 
in a Gujetati publicarion PaUdmOKO Udlmrok—Vir Vasm^as (Tm 
S aviour of the Patidats — the Hero Vasandas). At die rime with 
which die nory deals, the tax on the Kanbis was fanned out to the 
Nagar Brahtnans. Vasandas, having performed some semee for 
the Mopul viceroy, received the liberty' of bis people and die righc 
to pay durir tax diica to the government in the future. 

This fifst step on the way up occurred at the end of a period of 
peace and prosperity in Gujerat. Auratizeb died in. lyOTt and 


shortly before that rime the Marathas invaded Gujerar. By the 
middle of the rightoenth century Mogul power had pansiderably 
declined and the Maratha princes were already fighring amongst 
themselves. Tlu^ turmoil of die cuun try combined with the silting- 
up of the port of Cambay led to a decline in uadc^ and weakoicdi 
the posirion of the Bama trading castes. 

The Briilsh took power in Gujerat at the begtiunng of the 
uineEicenth century. Tt is obvious chat for them the Kanbi was a 
lavoured caste. Coniemporary accounts compare them (avour- 
ably with the warring and vagabond Rajput and Koli castes 
and describe them as ^ die best farmers in the district, sober+ quiet, 
industrious and—except on such occasions as marriage—thrifiy.' 
Schemes of land'dtainage and improved agncuknre benefited ihe 
Kanbi, and under ri^ British and the singularly crtlighKncd rdc 
of the Gaik war of Baroda they bMinc eKtrcnicly wealthy. 

The one major misfortune of the last 150 ^'oars turned ulri- 
mately to their advantage, and that w'M the period of famine and 
pbguc from 1S99 to 1902 wliich drove many Kanbi 10 seek their 
living in East Africa* wberr they turned to trade and became 
prosperous. 

In 1931 ihe Kanbi formally insisred on changing the name of the 
caste to Patidar^ 'Hus was not a sudden change, but merely the 
recognition ot a process. The title patidat had become hereditary 
and prestigious. It no longer referred to a particular form of 
taxation but Was afisumcdl by all members of the casre. 

Today the Paridar rank equally with the Banii caste under the 
Brahmans in terras of cosie purity, A few Banias still mrin that 
they cannot take food rioui PaliJars* but in the main the two 
cascies may, when the occasion arises* mierchange food. But the 
Patidar caste is large and there is a wide econonuc Tange within it. 
At die lowest economic levels of the caste are to be found small 
villages where Patidar who have arrogated to ihemsclvcs the 
prestige and statits of the richer caste follows are still in the 
process of jmtif^'ing their claims. In the lowest Patidar villages 
Eiciuviour may be observed whidi was common to the whole 
caste a hundred years ago, while in the uitcrmcdiaie villages it has 
only recently b™ repudiated. Thus ^vidow-remarmge may be 
found at the lowest levels; there is evidence of it in the last genera- 
rion at the intermediate level, while at the highest level It has been 
repudiated long since. But ac whatever level one enquires, all 
Patidar deny chat wtdow-rcmifriagc U practised or has ever been 
practised. 

The face that the Patidar became capable of rapidly chan^g 
their status under British rule has afifected the impononce which 
they attach to Brehmairic features. Western standards conflict 
with Brehmanic standaids ar several poin^ such as widow- 
remarriage, divorce, early marriage. Thus the fact that die Patidar 
do not wear the 'sacred thread/ the formal mark of the twice- 
bom, in no wav embamsscs them. They arc able w appeal to the 
secular standards of modeniitv’. 

I believe it is possible to argue foom die evidence that we have 
on the Patidar thar they arc not unique in dicir history of move¬ 
ment. I compare them with another caste from a diflerent port of 
Gujerat, the Bhattia of Cutch, whom 1 have observed only in East 
Aiiica. The Bbatria are an endogamous siibH^iste of a much larger 
caste, hi East Africa they are dacribed by other Hindus as 'very 
orthodox' people while at other riiiie% at moments of irritationr 
they arc said to he frshenticn. They themselves claim to be 
descended from the Rajput tribe Bhatrip wliich in turn claims 
descent from the Lord Krishna, 
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The evidence that we have of their former status is •sa follows. 
First they admit caste rclatiotlslup with the Bhattia of Sind, but 
will luve nothiiig lo do widi them because they say that they are 
mcai'^aters- While they admit the rektiondiip, they do not find 
this accusation of mcat'-ratiiig iijcomptibic with cheir own claim 
that they have never eaten meal ilicmselves. Secondly, some of 
their leading Emilies claim that the houses of their ancestors arc 
srilJ standing in the fish market of the town in Cmch from w hidi 
they originate. They admit that thdr ancestors dealt in fish, but 
account for this by saying daat those families had temporarily 
fallen on evil days. A rise in status is never admitted but simply 
considered as a return to a former status. Thitdl>% we have the 
evidence of Sir Richard Burton (Zfluai&ar—Crfy, Istpral and Coast, 
London, i ^72), who records dut the tihatcia in Zanzihar early in 
the last cenoirv killed cows and sold their tudes^ Shortly before 
Burton's visil they paid a fine for thii tin and pve op dse practice. 
This might appM lo be a falling-ojf followca by a rcpcntaneCi an 
amended a reform. Du tit may also be seen as the formal purchase 
of scatus. The admission that it wai jlv them a rin to traffic in 
hidc^ Vfas at the same lime an admission of their higher status. 

Esaminauon of Bhaitia customs today shows diem to be highly 
Brahmanized. Due details relating to caste pitrity and general 
purity and impunt}" observances are clidted with the peattsi 
difficulty, since they arc no longer proud of these Drahmanic 
features. From the highly Westemia^ point of view of East 
African society', the Patidar tend to critieiae the Bhatfii who, by 
Brahmanic standards, arc dtdr superiors. We mighc say that the 
Kingly model i* dorninant in East Africa, but there ii no resolu¬ 


tion of the conflict in a new^ hierarchy- The Kingly model is not 
sufficient of itself to determine superior status, and the lack in 
Ease Africa of a IsKaln strong, Brahman model common to all 
castes preventi any fimd assumpfioti of supenoriry by one party 
or the other, 

A disturbing feature of the caste hierarchy in any one area is^ 
to the outsider, the fixity of the status of the Brahmaiis and the 
Untouchablo when they are considered as local castes (not, that 
b, dtnply as the poles of die ssTStem)* From the argumoic advanced 
in this paper I think that we can effect a reconciliation by examin¬ 
ing what emerge as two theories which the people themselves 
pcoKnt. One theory is dominant or explicic, while the other is 
implicit and underlies the other. 

We have sem that while nou-Brahman castes rise 10 status, no 
casce will ever admit having done so. The theory demands that 
things have always been as ihcy are now and b the dominant 
theory'. But there is another theory which recognizes die mut^ 
ability of things, and is expressed in conversatioii+ proverbs and 
legends. So we hear k said that a particular BraJiman caste was 
once Ksltairv-a or even lower. Similarly it will be said that the 
Untoudiibl« of this or that vi llas w^crconCc KshatryTi^ whei^ were 
punblied bv God for some act of cowardice. Such statements w ill 
be bclicv^ at the time they arc made, but do not impair the 
existential status, biejh or low, of the Brahmans or Llntouehablcs 
uiider dtscussioo. Ills dniply that the experience of mutability b 
extended to embrace the whole system as it is locally represtnted 
while, on another level, the fixity' of the sy^stem is extended to the 
particular posidon of any one local caste at any one time. 


SHORTER NOTES 


' Witchcraft Beyond Reasonable DDiibt+^ By Prajessar /. 

Stkspera. S^irnmary of tht Annjjef Itn litum Memorial 

Lrrtwre JtUoend bejbn' the Srctiish Aitthropolo^iad tmj 
^ ^ FoUitorc Society, Edinhurjih, 25 Ma/rk i955 
Amonia the Tswma of the Bechuanaland ProtectofatCt of 
sorcery have habitually btxm tried in the chiefs' courts 

(even though thh has been technically ille^ since 1917) ? ^nd 
when Govenunent legislsdon in 1934 made the keeping of written 
records obligatory for H;ch courts, sorcer)^ trials were often also 
among those recorded. An anaiy'sis of the records lor seven tribes, 
mostly covering the period i 9jfi-T940, showed that altogether there 
had been some r to eases in which persons were accused of sorcery. 
Ill about 40 per cent, of the eases the verdict w'as 'not guilryZ 
The judgments show that chiefs have usually been much more 
Cautious than their people about the kinds of evidence on which 
dicy will cenvict; and in several instances the accused, when found 
not guilty, has been awarded damages for the "spoiling of his 
name." Accusations based solely 00 the fiiulmp of divincts arc 
never upheld. Judges have sometiiucs ahe minimized alle^dDUS 
that the accused had^, for example^ concealed Moctored' snb- 
stajiccs in die prospective victimV honie, spnnklcd 'doctored 
blood in his compoxind, treated dust taken from his fooeprinr, 
etc.; such techmaocs, they emphasize, are nonsense ('fairy tales'] 
and cannot really produce harmful edccts. They themselves 
attach major importance to evidence about the use or pi.?4sefision 
of ^medictnci,' since the admimstratioD of poison in food or beer 
(termed go *w ause to eat') is a recognized and by far the 
tnosr commonly foaitd metl^od of bewitching- l*rofcssional 
magicians present at the trial arc usually asked to identif)^ any 
'mcdiciiio^ found with the accused^ and if tl^ say lhai die 
‘medidnes* arc poisonous he will be convicted. Toe court is also 
influeuced by evidence char he has uttered threats against the 
victim , even if he has not yet roorted to acquiring m-^idnts. 


The sentence passed UtMSn a convidctl sorccrcc varies. It die 
vicfim is already dead, and there is no direct evidence of poisoning 
that could be submined to the Goveaiimcnt audiorirics, his 
relatives mav be authorized to employ vcimcancc magre by 
‘doctoring' liis grave so that the sorcerer will dic^ few chiefs 
believe in die eficac)^ of diis technique, hut they mamtain ilui it 
serves the useful purpose of providing cmoiionil sarislasrtion for 
the tebtives. If il^e victim is still alivcK the accused may be fined or 
thrashed and ordered to *ufido' him, i-c. to lee that he recovers or 
suffers no further harm. But the most common punishment is to 
remove the lotccrer from his home; since he and his victim arc 
usually closely related and living togcdicTt ir is held that die 
best way of dealing with him is to send him where he can no 
longer he a mcnacerThij shows, incidentaJly, that die Tswana do 
nor seriously believe that people can bewitch others from 1 
distance. 

StoDo and Clay Missiles in Buganda. By E. C. 

A/wlviTdrt Ll^driJj. With flm*? trxi fgures 
Q T Various suggestions have been made as to the many uses 
^ ^ that stone balls, whedicr naturally draped or preparol bv 
human action, have been put to since die earliest times.* Although 
the use of naturally rounded stones as missiles thrown by Itand 
Seems obvious, it may be of interest to record two examples of 
the use of such stones for diat purpose during dte proto-historic 
period, in what is now Bugondn Ptovincet Uganda Protectorate. 

In 1952 and ipJJ* during investigations iti Mubende District at 
the oflcieoi earthworks of Munsi,* I found numeroits stone balls 
embedded m die topsoil dose to an inner line of trenches. Other 
such stones have been found in the neighbourhood at Kosaka 
Hill, BukuniL, five miles distant from Muim. AH die above stones 
are of granite- 

Later^ in 1953 and subsequ^y in 1955^ during tlic cxploratiofi 
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of some rock shclbcR known as DutoM li, approxiTnady ii 
miles Mcth of ttic Muim earthworks, I have come acros ntimer- 
ous balls of amphibi^hie of varying swes. The majoriiy of tbe^ 
lay Dear die low opcnkig of one of iht shchen. Their semed 
poudon ruRgested that they might have been originally placed 
there in orfe to folfil sonic dchnice puiMsc. The hci diat sm'h 
roLind^ Stones nsnaUy occurred in numbers at some occupation 
sice suited to defence sconed worthy of attentjon (fig, 1 )- 

Enquiries amongst local inhabipnts (of Nyoro stock) revealed 
that the use of stones of the type found was niiknowTi today. 



Fig, 1. STONE itAtts of granite and amphibolite 
; C, P, 5 ?^ - 4 /(cw 

They wm not identified as grindstones- A few elders^ however, 
between A5 to 70 years of age, did eventually rccjll the use of 
iioncs as niisrilci being spohcti of by their gfiimlladicD. 

Until Utc in the last raittiry inccr-txibal and Lntemedne 
fighting rife in this area, a rocky heir some 30 miles wide by 
50 milH long. Owing to die undulating rocky, but in pares 
fertile, ground, natunl hidcH^uts alone art plentiful. It is not 
inipcobabte that persons on the defensive bi an area such as this 
would atm themselves wich any shapes of stones suitiblc for 
throwinc if danger threatened from man or beast. Careful search 
amidst the rocky areas and in river beds codd raulr in numbers 
of missiles being amassed. Such stones, light enough to be thrown 
over a discanee yet heavy enough to wounds would be valuable 
weapons for deflecting any marauder. 

My aged informanls, later wanmng to their subject, added that 
ihev had always undmtood that minor chiefs and heads of 
families had kept stocks of suitable stones for defensive ptirposo. 
These would be collected by the mcti and stacked at some recog¬ 
nized mustering point. The most priicd stones would be those 
as near round as possible. It is even related that it had been ihe 
custom for part of a bride's dowry to be paid by collecting and 
sucking naturally rounded stones at die family rallving point. 
When the occasion arose, stones would be carried and used 
before spears were needed. Some infomiants conjiciered that dtb 
use of stuns had died out with the incroduedon of firearms into 
the conntry by the Arabs. 

There is no mendon of such intone balls being utilized for other 
purposes than throwing. Nor iwas theit use as clubheads, as 
amoi^t Certain tribes of Kenya, mentioned by any inlbrmanL 

The second example cornea from some 5^ miles south of the 
above-mentioned area. There* it is related by the Bajulimga (of 
Hima-Nyoto stock) that their ancestors, who fouRlit mainly 
with the bow and arrow, ako used stones. Not only did they use 
natutally rounded fiones, but balls of specially prepared clay as 
well, AJLI miswics were catried in a bide bag which was slung 


No. Rr 

round the neck, han^ below the chest. They were thrown in 
defence after arrows bid been eKpended. iL c u 

h was the rusk of the local Bairu men, the accepted ser& of the 
Bahima aiid such mixed peoples as the Bajulunga^ to collect 
suitable Stones for tbdr chiefs. It w-.a when stocks wne low, and 
die area in question is indeed fat lets rocky than chat Elirther north, 
that recourse had been taken to the making of artifieial niissiti^ 
Onlv tnirksmcn would be allow ed to use the valuable ammuni- 
don. The stone or ball would be thrown with a spin from the 
thumb, die index and third fingers (fig. 2]. It was normal 


Fig, 2 . CLAY BAIL Oft TO? IN THROWING K>5lTlON 



Fig. |. clay »aix 5 and tops 
PfirftJjftjjpA I O, P, S. idWcJi 

practice for young men to acquire accuraqf by rt^ularly throwing 
the missiles at targets such as a tree or a piece of hide, 300 feet away 
or more. 

[t is said dial the practice was abeady dying out at the beginning 
of the century, though it still survives here and there at an 
evening's sport in markinianship. 

The artificial mbsilcs are also known to Baganda who have 
dwelt in that area since 1*98. In thdf making, red mud is shaped 
into halls or into the shape of a large top. This latter shape makes 
better throwing. The moist clay is rolled in fine dust and then 
pbeed close TO an open fire for hardenings The finished articlcsj 


Man 
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wdgbiitg fram S to 14 oueldcs^ arc strong and solids not breaking 
easily (figr 3). Known ^ nku!im^i> (^round^^ in Luganda)^ these 
bomc-nude balls arc still made by some people who use them 
for searing game from their kraals or cnltiv^ation. The name 
15 also given to the modem pastime already mcndoRcd. 

Noit 

‘ S. Lagcrcrantt. "CemtribuEiem to the Ethnography of Africa," 
Studh Upmiinifia, T9jOp pp. Stone Balls; F, £. 

Zeumr, Bills &oin the Lower Moustcrun of Arhcnlieim 

tAbaec)^^/- R. Jttsf.p VoL LXXXllLPart l [1^53). pp^ 09 f, 

* E_ C* Lanning, ^Thc Muim Earthworks/ i955h 

pp. 177^182. 

The Fouotairi of the SitnJ A Tate Related hy Herodotus, 
Pliny and the Modern Ted^i By Dr, Aadrra^ Kxpnctr- 
J»£T)fK Vlenjm 

My guide Dungus Sayid-Mi, the Chef-Goumier ol 
Batdai, cold me the following story during my soujoum in 
Tibesti (Sahara) in 1934^ *West of the Tcda live people who do 
nor know'fire. They arc calledyrSff-Hrti-^^ sun-firc-pcople [jcw= 
mil, nFii=fife, dd^people* /.r. * ^people who use the sun aj fire*’]. 
They live around a big gitfba (the Arab term for a watcrhole) 
into which the sun descends every night- Then die water gets 
hot and diey cart cook their food, ^us they only eat once a ^y.’ 
A month lalct I checked this story in Zouar. On being asked 
whether there lived any people ignorant of fire, my vcr\^ reliable 
informant, Soloi Galma-Mi from the Kussoda dan, told me 
exaedy the same tale. 

The fallowiiig account is taken from Hcrodonu: 

"... die Ammonians . » . have a ceiiipb derived fiom that of 
the Theban Zeus, * - + The Ammoiiians have another spring 
beside that whidi xisa &om tlie salt. The water of this spring 
is lukewarm at early dawn; at the time when the markcf fills 
it is much cooler; by noon it has grown quite cold;^ at this 
time, dicrefore, they water their gardens. As the afternoon 
advances the coldness goes oil till, about sunset, the water is 
cnee mere luke^^arm; still the heat increases, and at midnight 
it boils fiiripudy. After this time it again begins to cool, And 
gtows leas and less hot eQI morning comer. This spring is Called 
"the fountain of the Sun.'^"* 

Pliny the Elder writes; “llic CyrcliM or Pcntapolitui district 
is fiimons for the Oracle of Hammoa . . . the Founcim of the 
Sun . . / ^; and furdter^ 'The pool of Zeus Hammen is cold 
during the day and warm during the night. In the land of the 
Trogfodvtesi is the so-cailcd **^untaiti of the Sun '*^ that k 
sweet ;ind at its coldest at noon; soon afrersvards it becomes 
gradually warmef and is hot and bitter at midnight.^ " From . .. 
die Phazaniins ... a mountain Called by our people the ^’bladi 
oner’s c-'ctends far from cast to west.,, bc^^ond ii wr die desert 
and the Garamandan tow-n of ThcJgip and then Debds widi iu 
fountain filled by boltbg water from midday dll niidoighc and 
by cold water from midnight till midday, attd the famous towii 
of Garatna, capital of the Garamantes.'^ 

k is obvious that Herodotus, Pliny and dir modeni Tcda all 
refer to the same tegeod. Neither Hcfodonu nor Pliny says why 
thc foiintain is called die ' Fountain of die Sntl/ nor do they 
explain the changes of temperature of iti vsratcr. The Tcda story 
provides the clue. It is die sun which docends into the fountain 
and thereby heats the water at night. 

Amdn Rc^ near whose otadc in the oasis of Siw*ah the ^Foun¬ 
tain of the Sun' M'js placed by Herodotus and Pliny, was of course 
the Egyptian sun god. However, we may ask whether sun wor¬ 
ship w^as not more or less general in diie Sahara and adjoining 
regions in ptc-blamic times. In this context [ may quoie Dardi^ 
who says: ' . . . the term /rfe, which in several dialects of the 


Kotoko latigua^ means ^'sun'* and ^'god/^ is tmdoubcedly 
identical with the term in Bamrnma—although ibc latter 
is now only used for ^'fire," Mohammedan infiuence having 
destroyed the original relation bertviM "fire,'’ *'sun^’ and^^God*^ 
in the B,'igrimma language and new tmns having been substituted 
for die two Latter notionj, while the Kanim tetm hmi, ineming 
stil! shows some affinity with Kiarimi, '*&re.'’ ’ T 
It is significant that PJiny menrioiis the ^Fountain of the Sun^ 
at die Animonion, saying of a fountain far to the west, probably 
til western Fcizin, that its water bods from noon to midnight 
and is cool from midnighc to noon (obviously 1 somewhat 
garbled version of the original scoiy*^) and describes another 
fountain of the Sun' in the land of the Troglod^'tcSp i.f* the 
cavc-dwclters of the central parts of ihe Sahara. From this we 
may infer that the [egend of the fountain into which the sun 
descends was not restricted to the oosii of Siwah, but must have 
been widespread in die Libyan area. It is certainly of some interest 
that this legend^ which was curtenf at least as early as the fifth 
century b.c^+ survives even today among the Tcda. 

Nvtff 

' Herodotus^ IV* iSi (ed. G. Rawlin^on, Londjott+ 1S39)- 
^ Ndtur^Sis Historic, V, 3 (ccL D. Dctlcfscn, Berhu^ i 966 ); Cjtcii- 
aica* eadem Pentapolitana regio, iulustratux Hamnionii oraculo 
. . . fonte Sohs. 

3 Troglodytes or cave-dwellers were the inhabitants of the 
cential parts of the Sahara^ Cave-dwellers are still Irving in Tiberti, 
i Pliny, n* 102 (ioj)i jo vis Hainuionis stagnum interdiu fiagi- 
dum noctibui fervet. tn Troglod’j'tu fous Solis appcikcur dulcls ct 
dreu meridktn maxinie frigidus. Mox pautatim tepeSCens ec noctis 
media fervore et aniartudiiic infestatur. 
r Presumably the Djctxl cs-soda, 'bbek mountains/ of loday. 

^ Pliny, V, 5: Supra . . . genteni Pbaiankimm . . . nions longo 
Spario in occasum ab ortu tendit Atcr nostris dktu . . . ulcra cum 
dcserta, mox Thelg;x oppiiium Garamantum, itemqiie Debris 
adfuso fonte a media die ad incdJam iioctem aquis ferventibus 
totidcmque harii ad medium diem tigentibus, crlarissimaque 
Garama cupul Garamantum. 

: Heinrich Baitb, and tmiral^kattisdter 

p. xxv. 


XXXH International Congress of Americanists, Copen- 
hagen, August, igsd 

The XX XI I Intertutional CongrcH of AmericanisB 
will be held in Copenhagen^ Deiuiiark, 8-14 August, 
190, under rhe presteimey of Dr. Kaj Birket-SttiiTh, head curator 
of the National Museum at Copenhagen. 

Tlie activities of the Congress will ii grouped under the fallow- 
init sections: American Indian eilinolog)% and archaeology; 
E^imo ethnology^ and archMiogy; linguistics; phy'sical anthro¬ 
pology'; exploration and colfvfiization; folklore. Tn addition, the 
fallowing subjects are suggested for discussion at the mcctinp; 
culture change among the Eskimo; stratification in Eskimo 
culture; trans-Paciiic culture cottnexiorw; evaluation of glottn- 
chronology in Amcricaji languages: dating mcdiods in Americait 
prehistory: problems of race fomiation in the Americas. 

Application should be made to XXXII kilcrfiational Congress 
of AuicticanistSp c/o Dr. Jem Ydc* Secrctary'-Goicral, National 
Museum, Ethnographical l>qwrtnimt*Coj>aihagen K,, r>enniark, 
for Circular No J, tn order to apply for mrther particulars of to 
enlist as members of the Congress. 


Homlcrinxi Mtueunt Lectures 

The following arc among die free illustrated Icctum 
Qj^ of ajidifopologi^ inretest to be dcli%'cred at the Homi- 
man Museum, London, S. E.a at | . jo p-cn- on Saturday 
afrensoons during the autunm aiid w inter, 1955-56: 26 November, 
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Sir Ctarmonc Skrine on ; j December, E. M. Mcndc^n 

on *Thc Maya Highbndcfi of GmtciiLila"; 10 Deccttibcr^'W. F. 
Grim«, C-B E., on "Tlic Sdence of Ardixology*; yjanixary^ Or. 
L. Pkken On "TtwkUh Insmimcntal Folk Music V; 14 January, 


C. Clc^bom on 'Colourful [ndia^ ii January, R-J. Gibbings on 
'Tonga Co Tabiti, or an Artist in the South Seas ; 28 Jainiar>% 
Er H. Pirwo on ' WockIch Bygones'; 25 February, Dr, Marian W. 
SmiEb on *The Swaimve. * 


REVIEWS 


GENERAL 


An Introduction t* Antbropoloey^ By Ralph L. Breb 4m4 Harry 
Hanrr, i4'irA Plr^inia Mtrr RcMdi^er. Mew liirk 
Q JC Miflany^ 1953^ Pp' xxi, ^58- iViVe $6 

Thia work, which indudM an ebrganE set of lint draw¬ 
ings by Df. Roediger, is presciued as an elementary tc.YTbook for 
thst- and Hcond-ycar univeftky students w'hn are bcguuiing w^ork 
in audiiopologyr The authors^ ccmccpt of anthropology is doctrine 
about the human body and about humani cidnire, an art or scicnec 
or social study, hicliidifkg the study of ancitui types of mankind 
with some noicTi on prehistoric culture. The test contains soitiewliac 
more pat-co-ranchropology than it does cultural and induMnal pro- 
histniy^ although there h some cultural prehistory ako^ some notes 
oil genetics and a prcponderatii action about oilturc {pp. 204-044} 
rrtaied topically, and souictuiies by deftned dare, but more often 
without date and with a free uk of the present tense for descriptive 
purposes b a non-historical meatnienc of the topk- Cuhute is 
described as an abstraction finani behaviciur and behaviour is 
dcs^bed as environmentally infliienocd, not known 10 be gcncti- 
rally inlietited in the same manner as physical traiB, aliliough 
physical type may set Uitiits to bchaviotir. R.elaiioii3 with pjycho- 
logy,^ aim studybg behaviour and socialagy% also studying social 
amiis, but geneially more urban ones, arc ticjcribcd as rclacivcly 
undeveloped b the past. The central theme which lindcrlicji all 
anthropoi^iral research is said to be die search for a set of principles 
which govcnii man^s physical and cultural dcvelopmeni. 

In the general account of evo'lurioii the Ausmlopithccin* (pp. 
4<5 h 3)* noticed to have pebble tools found in association with thcii 
skeletal retnains {p. fjj), ate dassed as members of the Srniiidsc {in 
some other texts tenn^ Pongida?—-die grtat ape frinily). The com- 
semus of opinion sinec the publication of the work in revkw' is that 
these interesting ^Lill-braincd early PkhtDCCfw beings are niore 
accurately dass^ as members of the human &niily. Piltdown man 
(pp. 137 €) has liiice this publication become known as a forgery 
he to class suck with Professor Bettra.m*S forged aemuni of 
Ruontai] Briiaiis in his spurious work jRpffiard pf CirerJrej/er. In the 
account of culture (pp, 204^(14) the shell money of rite Massim kuJu 
trade ring is. termed ' ritoal objem' (p. J7 o)t although the Dobuaus 
used it ill former times to buy Joints of human flesh in the protein 
market and there was oo particular ritual about trade apart from 
the Massim tendency to recite magic vety commonly, Ruth Bene¬ 
dict's theory of uitegrattoa of cultun:^ by posrukted chatacicriMk 
ends or purposes or dominant drives is discussed (pp. sis f). in 
view of the muJtipLkiiy of ciidU eluractcrization of cultufes by 
^themes/ not necessarily all-pan.'asivc+ following an account of 
this by M. Oplcf, h said to be preferable. The text includes a 
cluptef on bitguagc and a diapicr on gcmnl concqsts such as 
funclionalunip culture areaSt culture evolution* etc» and is hand¬ 
somely produced. R- P- FORTUNE 

The Tale of Cupid and Psyche. By Ja/i-Ckjviftd Swiiltn. Litnd 
[CWK Gktmp), 1955. Pp. 49 h I 7 distrihutim 

^ ^ This nionograpliJc account of folktales with the main 
motif 'The Scardi for die Lost HtHband' and some telated lal^ 
shows the enonnoui increase imra the rtiiicteertdi ccntiuy in oonti- 
netiiil and non-European sources. The maicruh which goes back 
at least 1700 years and oorresponds ’in detail with present-day 
tradition ’ has been meed in well over 100c folktales and literary 
vaxianti of dilferent people] and tmgnag|«. The eompirison be¬ 
tween Apulclus’s 'Cupid aud heading older literary 

variants, with modeni folk traditlons+ the religion of classiral 
anti^uityT medueval chivahcMiS romances, Saxo Gnmmaticusi as 


w-ell ai Indian, Kalmuck and Tibetan texts, deserves serious atten¬ 
tion, So does the critical aiulydi of the rekvam folktak research, 
ftom Andtew Langes intnadurtioii [1BB7) to the vciy present. 
Rather superficial arc the oik and a half pages on 'the occui-^ 
rence of " survivals ** in the folktales-" We should await a scientific 
expLmation of the time lag, so diflcieiu in many countries, before 
exprrainjz such general views. Noteworthy is the statement that 
the moci^ arc ^distorred when mnigressing the bounds of the area" 
where the briiefi aie tiaditionaL 

The author does not commit hinuelf can the *tcadiiiDn wanderiiig' 
fiom the Celti ro the Sondaiavuns, but points out that the solurioii 
of the problem may lie in the Scajiduraviaii expansion towards the 
British [ilci duririg the Viking period. Celtio prisoners of war as 
bearers of traditiofi (according to LiJjeblad) . >. is One possibnity, 

. . , The Sondinaviaii colonics iti Celtic areaj, jmt as, r.jp,„ the 
niarkcd Celtic element in Iceland ^ may have played an important, 
niediatifig 

This syndieiis of literary research and up-ro-daw folktale ckL%iifi“ 
cation could never have been achieved without long and inioise 
academic studies and wkhout the inspiration of the two outsiandmg 
folklorists of Lund UnjverHty, the late Professor G. W- von Sydow' 
and Professor S. Svensson, We hope that University College, 
London, w^ fulfil the promise given at lart yearns inaugural folk¬ 
lore lecture, and provide the necessaiy training far Engh&h scholan, 
who so tar have remained almost as aloof as ' Albatiiam, Bulgarians 
aisd Little Russians' in this controvcTsbil but important held of 
work- h IT LINGER 

An Esaay on Raeial Tetistoa. By Philip Mosmi. L^ud^tt (R. but. 
^ _ htfcTtmt. Ajfairj)^ 1954. Pp. ix, 149. f 7 i« Bs. 6d, 

C / In this well written essay the autlior points out that the 
^ ' term * racial" can properly be applied to tension only 
when nicmbets of one group arc dearly distinguishable physipUy 
from nicmbcTS of auothcr. The piobtcni of the Jew's is not genuinely 
TaciaJ because 'onas they thernsclves forgcE that they w^ere Jews, 
the fact can easily be forgotten by odicn' (p, 

Children seem to feel no aversion for people of another colour 
uiiril it is taught them, so the fact that Amkaners vote Ibr complete 
apitrihad thou^ theur houses are full of Bantu servants is due to 
lustoiical causes (Gh- xiv). 

The author seeks to explain by mabutrkioii and ducasc the 
fact that Africa south of the Sahara has produced no dvdiution 
but there is no evidence that these arc rifer tlierc than in India, and 
be, lie many others, fails to ralbe that stagnation is the norma! 
condMon of mankind and that it is progress which has to be 
explj-biecL RAGLAN 

Witchcraft TodUiy. By Grtald B. Gardnfr. L4»tdem (RiJiv)* 1954* 

flp. i6|. Pfki^ iZs- 6d. 

Q >2 Thu work attempts to publicise and to justify the 
^ ^ activities of a small cult , of which the author i* a member, 
'fhe laith requires tlut the precise detaih of its behcB should be kept 
secret, but it was po^bk for some of the assumptioiis underlying 
the main artidcs to be dhcloscd. Amongst these is the idea of an 
area of force, siiodar to an electro-magnetic fields furrouudjng the 
human body* and we are told that the ritual of the cult controls and 
dicecti this force. The concept of regeneration it another important 
dogma, 

E>uciusiori of these ideas occupies a less important place in the 
whole work than the unfolding of the past of the cult. The author 
h convinced that the cult has prehistoric origins, and that a part of 
its later development can be traced in the history of the opposrtiuu of 
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Ehc CtiTumn chuich lo m poetkes. Far the hiscoriral petiud some 
o f thf cTtisdiig publUhcd riiiiicruj pn wiiErhE^r^fc h ex^iiimed for 
wmiiiritics between tbe wiiehn' rice iiid ibtMc pnemiMi by titc 
author, of die prindpil iccimtiom made agaiiut witcbci in 

die past are rejecred on the ground that they arc incoinpatiblc with 
die rituj] known to the author. The lamc mtcnmi is uied to retain 
certain parts of the confesHoni made by witches vviiibi the remain^ 
tier U tTeated iw being intjelublek owing ro toitnne. The pictitre: of 
the unrecarded plu^& of ihc dtvelopmrtiE of die modem ctilt is 
supplied from che audior^s imagimtionp which is scimulaied by a 
slight kjiowledge of hiHory. The work adds naching to our know'- 
ledge of w'iEchrrafc* and mako no useful contribution to the ta^ 
of dUcoircring the nature of pre-Christian religions in Europe and 
the possible extent of their surY^lvd. J. S. BOSTON 

t^bmuehe dcs Ehetrumnes bei Schwangersehaft und Gebtirt, 
niit RichtJgsteLLung des BcgiHffes der Couvade^ By 
M7llhe/fln Sfhmidt^ H ifJTtr Kuirur^sdiidirr 

^ ^ MPrd Lhii^uuriJt, r'bf K- l^iepind ufid MunirA [fffrp/d], 1955, 
lip, xxK JJ 7 

This posthumous work by a greic eihjioiogut is qiihe represetiu- 
tivc cif its author. It evinces his power of masrexing a large subject, 
□f arranging a vast mulrinjdc of details in a clear system, of tracing 
principal liiief in a bewildering mass of matter. His cUrity depended 
uptm j resourceful intellect, but abo upoEi a strong will. All hk 
many works arc parts of one bihlduig. 

The couvade problem musi have trritaied hiisi* because couvade 
refused to go liariiiDiibusly mro Jus cuIiurc-hisioricaJ syvem. li 
seemed mrural to regard oouvadc u a phase of tiie smjggle becween 
mother right and father right, How'cvcr, certain phenomena which 
were generally regarded as belonging to the couvndc complex 
appeared in the cvltuxe of primordial peoples- Now, the idea of a 
Kiiasculine childbed is so absurd^ imtiorLaJ^ and ridiculous that it 
(bes Hof 6t ill vet^‘ weU in Wilhelm Schmidt's view of primitive 
hiimanicy . Thrccfoit\ he had to subjecr the whole eoirvade complex 
to a thorough aualysLk 

The main mult of tlih ajialysis is that nniy a very lew repotted 
cases are ceil couvadc — about r^ eases for the wlwle world. In 
tnany easei^ the Europciii observen hive mbtmderstuod wliat cbey 
saw. Real couvadc is a very rare phcnomdlon, atid its Dccurrefices 


aie so widely icattcKd that there is no reason to suspect any ktaorical 
connexion between them—except perhaps in South Ameracifc where 
Schmidt finds it possible that certain Tupi tribes may have borrowed 
this trait from certain CarilK. Real couvade is a curiosity + a sore of 
rarely occurring Jiuman abcmtiom The great majority of cases, 
generally regarded as belonging to the couvadc complex* have—m 
^hniidf's opinion—nothing to do with teal couvadc. They arc 
customs of lathcn during the pregnaiKy of nifUhcrs and after the 
birth of childfcn- Schmidt divides these ciMloms inco three groups; 
prcnataJ, postnatal, and both prenatal aixd puscnataL He fKiints out 
thar these marital customi are geticraiiy very sensible and liLLmauc 
and meant to benefit motlYers atid childretL 
It is not always easy to see how Schmidt dbtingLii^es belw'cen 
couvade and simple marital birth customs. As an example may be 
mentioned the Ainu, liatchelcir says that when the Ainu child was 
bom, the father bad to regard himself as very sick and therefore 
remain home at the futplaCcH while die mother, poor Creature^ had 
to go to work as E|ukkJy as possible. True enough^ Batchelor gives 
a reason for this custom; the ALiu diild^ body is believed to come 
from [he mother, but the soul from the father during the first six 
days after binh, therefore the father must keep very quiet during 
this first cririca] period of the child^s hfe, Sdimidt regards this 
eXplanadou as 'rirlr pVi drFf T^fradini urrd j'firrr Cleiihtas- 

snut^rri iKTiiltiTnic TJtrtrrj'c.' However, why is this not" real eouv^de" ? 
One goes die impression diar Sdimidt would like to resmer this 
dcsigtutioii to the exrrenie cases where the father makes believe 
thit he is suffering the agonies of childbirth. 

GUDMUND HATT 

Die KuIiuter der AussereurOpSischen Hrd telle hi Uberriebt* 
BdilfJ hy Hoas PJjsckkr. fit lAr iLv/ijfrirrd C^aHediam 

V C I ^ itiiitiui fiir l^i£»ikrrkufidr, OMit^rrsify 

Gonmgcitf 1954. 101, Topiii/« 

Tltii useful litrb haiidbook'-^a general sitrvcy of extra-Europcau 
anthropology, iiiduding physical anthropology atnl linguistics—is 
prepared for the use of visitors to die exhibition galleries of the 
[ustitut ftir Volkerkunde of Gottiiigieu University. Within a 
necessarily small space it covers the ground adiuirabLy. The illus¬ 
trations iiidude Polyiiesun pieces Boin tlie Cook colleciioEit for 
w'hirh Gcttingen is famous. D. A. L. CRANSTONE 


AFRICA 


The Arab City of Gedi: The Great Mosque. By J. 5 . Kifkmmt. 

O.U.P,, 19J4. Pp- r97, $ pktii, 39 text Itiblio. PrUe 

Q 1 c* 

Thk is a tepofi on the excavations carried out by the 
Tniitecs of the Royu National Parks of Kenya jftmti J 94 ^ to 
I9j0 nu the Great Mosque at Gedi^ a medieval Arab dry on the 
cast coast ofKcriya. In zhe report, the mosque is provkkiiially dated 
CO c. A.m 14 JO, vsnih ihrce periods, ending e. ijyj. OccupatioTi of 
rhesite cs thought to have lajtcd fiom c uocm-, 1^50. Tliis teport 
therefore Covert in Important and liltlc-kiiown part of the hiitory 
of die Arabs in East Africa. The Literary sources are few; the 
rekvatit ones, review'cd iu the Lntrodijaidii, emphasiu die treed 
for an arelixological chronology. 

The first part of the report, describing the site, is concise and 
well planned, cXCrpl perhaps dial the section on th^ iiibsoil m !g^i 
be more logkaUy pbccd between the T^aiiitg' and •Strata" 
isectiofis. 

The best part of the report is under the headings of "Strata and 
LeveU.* and ^pinds," A CTCHS-referencc system enables one to see 
what Came fttiiii each file and kvcl, or where all objecti of a ccitain 
class came from. Once mastered, the system is easy to usc^ and is 
tlie more comnicndable as ihis b a too frequently neglected part 
of excavation reports- The cxlrcmely large nuiiibn and variety of 
finds, especially of the as yet littlc-knowTi local pottery, makes this 
ftniis index the mote viluable. 

UiiTonuiutely, the illustrations do nut come up to the same high 
level I hope that the airthiiTr will forgive my settiiig out their 
defects in detail, in a spirit of consCnictivt nidcisfii. The special 
reports of excavatious sponsored by the Society of Antiquaries of 


London are a good standard to jueasurc up against. Some of tlie 
halftone plate figures lacked a scale, and were too small to show^ 
their mbject dearly Pbtc II e,). The pbas in l, z and yu 
Were adcqualCt but small, and captions fnr the dilferent rooms 
would help those tmiaiiiiikr witli M^iie architecture, llic drawings 
of sections might have been ebrihed by a slightly increased vertical 
scale, and rpadng of the section drawitigs in fig. 4 w'ould have 
improved their cT^ity and the appcaiancc of the page. Tlic scale 
irtdicatia'tts employed, cspcdaJiy in the ftgures of Jinds, are some¬ 
what clumsy and coiifumig; to print ' Scale: i (or i)* in the caption 
w^ould have been adequate. Two or more scales of rcdiaction and 
ivfQ fci three difFcrmt sets of letters in the same figure are eoirftising, 
and might have been partly avoided by making the luie block and 
its Caption use the whole of the page instead of only a parr. This 
might also hive made It possible to group the drawings wkhin t|ie 
figure sbghtly better. The appearance of the blocks would have 
hitn improved by neater Icttm put closer to the draw'ingi they 
re&T tO- It would have been helpml to amplify die captious to the 
extent of naming the classes as wdi as rhe type of pnitcry illustrated. 
The pottery rim sections should ha\^ had a short horiaontaJ hue 
added to prevent confuiioii ai eo the direcrion of t|^ rim^ the more 
50 it the pots seem all to be draw^ with the section on the right- 
hand side, Conlrary to British archsoldgiea] praciice. 

t hope that the aittiiPt ’rtill excuse this string of cridcisnM. Tlic 
quality of illustratidns can make all the difercttce between a 
compvteni and a really good report, and they arc accordingly 
worth some trouble. The Kxtuai port of this report is good enough 
for that extra trouble to be taken with the forthcoming reports on 

M. A, BENNET-GLARK 
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Hi^tary and AntJfiuUies of I>arfur* By H. G. Bn^pur-Pmii 
Sudan Aitiiquitk^ Seri^ift, Muscmn Pamphlet Np. J- iCfrjf- 
QT fnriffl, I 9 i 5 r Pp iS. wwpj. iViftf Lf. 

^ Dari^ formed pan of the Sucbii from 1&75 iSSj 

arid wai rrocnipkd in I9i6p but U still little kno^. The popubtion 
appesTT to be mostly of mi^cd Hamiik 2nd Negto icc^k^ though 
many Ambs have infiltrated All are nommaJly Miulitn^ though 
there aae nuiiy pre-Islamic helicb and praetiees. The coimiry k 
divided itiEO 2 number ul umJl sultatiatcs, which preserve clear 
traeK ofdivinjc Icingship. Hisiory is legendary before the ciglatccnth 
century^ when the SuJeatu of IJarftir extended their sway over 
Wadai and Koreksfan. 

The chief ardirological tetnaiia arc a iinniber of remarkable 
hill-top "palaces' of dry stone. There are also many longh itcuier 
harroW'Sp some rock paintings ^nd ^ rejiiarkablc type ol necked 
scone axe. These are iilustraEcd by figirres in the text. 

KAGLAN 

Ethnogrtphic Survey of A&icit; East Central Afidrap Pa^rt 
VIU, The Southern Ntlo-Himltci, By C Pf', J^. 
Q ^ Uunf^i^erd £ast Ccritral Africa, Part IX, The 
Aasiiiidr aaid Related Peeples of th* Anglo-Egyptiaxi 
Sudan and Belgian CongD. By P. T, U'. B^ier -dtfjJfcy Butt. 
Lmdm {Intcmai. . 4 /r, /pj/J, 1951 ■ fVjVr ip. eatk 

The material En these two useful volruncs u pTrsented on the 
now familiar schctncT htii 21 inevitably the sourers used acc by no 
□iciiis systcTTiatie diere arc intervstnig differences of emphasis. 

The Aimde dominate their ncigh^Murs polibcally and citlrurally+ 
and the anthors of this section of the Sun^ey naturally base their 
book on the Azande, regtctftiHy noting the paucity ot irLatctiil on 
the telaied, subject and neighbouring peoples. For the Aiandc they 
draw mainly rm the works of Buhop Lagae and of l^ofcMor 
Evans-Pritchajd. Tliey, as w-ell as tJie subsidiary sources used, 
provide the richest material on history, ritual and belief, 50 t^t 
these aspects are more folly covered than u usual in this scries. 
Other aspects, particularly ecology’ and material culture^ arc scajitily 
treated. Althougli the natunJ cnvironmcm of the Aunde changes 
from savannah in the npnh 10 tropical tain forest, we arc told that 


the inhabitants arc able to follow a similar way of Life throughout 
the area, but tlicre is nq means of telling wliethcr the apparent tack 
of v^rbrioii in economy and material eukurc is the result of pnlitical 
and cnlrural nnifotmicy^ or simpty of a fortuitous lack of delayed 
information in die available sdcltcts, or even periiap to lack of 
interest on the part of the compilers. 

The opposite bus appean itt the volume on the Nilo-Hamites, 
for which foe worts of ninctccnth-Ctntury nussionarics and 
travcheTS, as well as the famous early monographs of Hollis and 
Mcrkcr and the itiodem works of Peristiany and of Huntingfordn 
have bcoi nsed. Ecology and material culture arc given detailed 
attention, w^hcreas religion k very sumnurily treated. Tliesc re- 
nurks are not intended as a criticism of either volume., for it is 
partly 10 show up just such gaps and urievcnncss in our knowledge 
of African peoples tlut the Snnvy is undenakcti. 

The volume on the Southern Nilo-Hamitcs bendits from tlic 
swst and tlmrciughness of an autlior who knows the area at first 
hand. In two scctiona of the book hitherto unpnhliihed inaterial is 
ptC'seiiTcd, based on work by Huntingford himself on the Dorobo, 
and by G. M. Wdsoti on the Barahaig. M. DOUGLAS 

The Sacrefil Forest. By R £>. Catofm^ (rofistated hy ^lini 

Ldrrdi?ri (Slridm/ry NiVAtdwo), 1954^ Pp- 199 - Pfkc i^s. 

This book is an account of some aspects of die ritual 
life of the Toma of Trench Guinea. M. Gaisscau, in his 
Conclusion, says ihai he sought to ^ Lbd and classify sdcnrifically, to 
attempt an anal>>sis of the my tin and labooi of a unif^uc sueieiy' 
(p, 1&6). The work is, imforttinatciy^ not to be judged by scientific 
standards. There h liffle. if anythuig, here for the anthropologist. 
No ctne is interested in the dilbcultiei which one first encounten on 
arrival among a strange people. 

By w'bit Standards should the book be assessed' It is ccrtjuily not 
to be compared with the travel accounts of Mungo Park or Binger. 
At p, 59 we arc told that the author gave a WTittcn promise thar he 
and his companions w^oidd reveal iiothiiTg ' to women, strangers or 
TO rhe despite the lact that they w^erc taking cln^ hlitis. A.\ 

far as this book b cotictmed, howeverp he has kept hu promise- 

DAVID TAIT 


ASIA 


Takashima: A Japanese Fishing Community. By Edtrard 

Aedfc. Sail Lake City (U. a/ VtJ^ PX Pp- = 1 ^. 

Q C tablet, mapt, jtjfc, phatogra^s. Prkrti 
^ ^ This useful bur modest study is one of a icfiia tmOc 
under the auspices of the Centre for Japanese Studies of the Uni ve¬ 
rity of Michigan. The author {who spoke Japanese) and hii wife 
spent (ri>in Augustt i 95 ^i to Aprii, ^ield work in this nmii 

commiunity on a ^ffl-TlI island in the Inland Sea. For part of the tiine 
they worked fooni Okayama City, about 10 n^« away, but bter 
took up part-time midcncc in the comninnity itself. 

Takaabima comprises only about JO acm, and of this only half 
is culrivaicd, as unirrigated 61111 land. The populiition at the tinic of 
study was iSH persona, in 33 households- Mosi of the adult iisalcs hh 
gage in fishing for a livelihood, but their firm plots supply house¬ 
hold produce and give a unall cash iiicotue, to the extent of about 
10 per cent, of the annual receipts of the average fishing hous^^otd- 
Takadiima is known as a frvniKW, a tenn of which the meaning h 
explained ai " the small face-to-fiicc living community, i sub-^yi- 
sion of a village,^ and which migju be translated ai hatnlctri^ in its 
combwtion of sociaJ and gcographica I usage, A careful analysis a 
given of the posirkpii of tlie /iHrJkM in Japanese rural struc:nire+ and of 
the principles of buraku organiaarion for communal w'ork ^d public 
afiaiis inTakasktnia. Most of the members of the commtmiry belong 
to one or other of three patrilineal "lines,* sprung from the three 
original households which are held to have settled the island in the 
sevenreenth century'. All of these people bear a single H^ame- In 
the absence of genealogies and the results of a sociological censns^ 
however, the smalyfis of the descent structure and consequent inter- 
relarioiisfops is somcwliat thin. Interesting material ii given on the 
life cycle^ especially on oiairuge arraiigcnicntK though hc«, too, 
precise figures of unions with people from inside and aimidc the 
community would have been welcome. 


An infeiesting account is given of fishing and associated Tech¬ 
niques, and of the orgaiiriadon needed to handle boats and gear 
There is some duousion of costs^ incomes and household budgets, 
but on a basis of opinions collected lather than of any systematic 
ofocYvatioii. Chapters on household and household hie, and on 
religion tell a great deal to the reader who docs not know Japan; 
even to one w'ho dcres^ the local variatiou of usage viril] give a useful 
record. The chapter on the impact of Wcstcmiiaiion is vrider than 
its title, and sums up neatly rhe major changes that have occurred in 
the huraht since Mciji times: a nioncy economy; more indlvidinhsm 
and less eommunaJ activity; sodoJ status based upon wealth; a ten¬ 
dency CO a larger oommunity structure; the adoption of many 
foreign iuventionj—includmg Western duthes for everyday wear— 
and a decline in religbus faith. 

The book as a whole is especially valuable to an anthropologist by 
foe contrast of Takashima with the more tsolafcd and backward 
Suye Mura described by John Enforce. It may be ruenrioiKd that it 
has been set up in BiikerviOe type on the Intertypc Fotosettex, and 
is a v^'cry pleasant product. RAYMOND FIRTH 

I ndiiiii V lltag g- By S. C. Da^. Lfindart (/tourlcfi^ & Ke^^an ^ 
^ - 1955 - *»!'. i 4 *- 51 ^ 

Hib is an arcownt of Shatiilrpet, a village some ii milei 
^ ” from, the city of i lydetabad. Apart from local difTctoices 
it ah in all, the most interesting aJid detailed account of [ndian 
village life which we have yet had. Dr. Dube confoines a lively 
interest in village fife aiid a respect for it with the trained detach¬ 
ment of on anthropologist. As might be expected of an [ndiaii 
schobr, he is able to penetrate Eu- more deeply into the local life 
than a Western observer, to exploit his imighu more effpctivciy and 
to e ffcct connexiom of facts which strike die Western mmd as novel. 
If groundi may be founii for criricum of the categories, which he 
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employs^ it a nevcrthcLns valtuble And sdmuladng to Hmi 
wcul phenomena normally aaocuted with the discuisicart of caae 
related to the more gener^ religious ideas -of the people. But stiU 
We regret that he has not, as it were, crtMa-rcfereiifcd \m Cicts so 
due we could $ee the posrdon of, say, ritual purity tiot merely in one 
pifticulai context but wherever k occurs. Gciicriklly, we can »y 
that where the author is Icait coucenied to be analytic and presents 
his observations trtshly and coiuicctcd as he saw' them, we ace able 
to make bii experience our ovsti and to apprehend the maiity with 
him. Elsewhere his analytic selcttion of facts is duappoltitiiig for 
those who do not share his rritciia of relevance. 

Despite its central importance wc have perhaps mote literature 
and |c^ agreemeut on caste than we have on any one other in- 
stictiriaii in the worldn and to the extent that Dr. Dube does nut 
really tackle the probleiin he adds to tlie eotiTusion. But this critici^ 
is perhaps a rcflecdon on the general condition of Indian studies 
today as contpored with Afrtc3]i studies. There dues not seem to be 
that brood base of common assumption among Indlamsts as to 
presentation and interests which Afneanirts enjoy. Each author feels 
it necessary to begtn at the beginning and to elaborate liis own de¬ 
scription and theory of caste^ and he seldom agrees or explicitly 
disagrees with any other as to die facts which are germane to that 
dcscriptinm Dr. Duhe^ for instance^ describes the castes lu Shamirpet 
under the beading of ^Social Structure/ wliich also subsumes an 
account of Govemmeut authority in the villager He relegates the 
system of reciprocal services bctw'ccn castes^ w^hkh Wiser has made 
knowm os the pjnrmi system, to a chapter colled * Econumic Scruc- 
tute,* where it is associated with a straightforward account of mote 
general economic activities, agriculturaj and pagtotal mtfthods, etc. 
!£, dll the other hand, we could tint of all have had an account of the 
major features of the caste system as a w hole, of the inlercotuicxions 
of its hietardiy of purity w'kh Its diifcrcntiatiDJi of labour ui Shamir¬ 
pet, then these other secondary assocuttons would hud their place. 
But w^c owe it id Dr. Dube dut hb succoh m dcscriprion docs cn^ 
ahk us to remody, to a certain extent, this defect. 

While the peesentation sepajates, for instance, what arc called 
'kveh of living/ h'om standards of ritual purity, it is dear that in 


Shamirpet, is dsew^hene in India, wealth is inveued and status re¬ 
gistered in terms of Brafunank purity^. So we leam (p. 114) that die 
Barber and Washerman co^es provide the priesrs for the blood 
sacrifice from w'hkh Brahmans and Koutris (traders) 'being vege^ 
tariaiu and averee to animal sacrifice + ^ * ke^ away." Later (p, 116) 
we arc toki that Several cefctnonJcs arc limited to the ' twice^m' 
Brahman and Komti cisiem^ iliougli soiite of them are obscrvthi " by 
a few' other higher casics, or often only by a ikw "respectable" 
Emilies in these castes." Finally {p. i2t] Dulw reports that for per- 
forming iiiarrLiges ' the barber and w'ashcrinan invkc the Brahman 
if they can afford ii, fitherwisc they manage with ibeir own caste 
ptiesi." Either vegetarian Brahmans in Shamirpet ofiiEditc for non¬ 
vegetarian coster, or else wealthy mcxiibcrs ot diose castes tum 
vegetarian and regUter their rise in status by a Brahman marriage. 
UnforTunately, the relatioii berwem these three separate statcmaits 
is Tint made^ and wc are unable 10 uiidcrsiaitd fiinher. 

Dr. Dube promises us a further w'ork and has reserved a port of 
his ficldw^ork marcrial ro ihar end. It k hk belief that "fhjitful 
theoretical disrussioni must be ba^ on research of a more extensive 
scale than that attempted in the fieldwork summarietd in tlds book/ 
In fact, however, he U too modest. The matcrtal presented is itis- 
reptible of more analy'xk, imieh of which would be basic to forther 
studies, Whar, for inscance, could be a greater challenge than the 
group of five artisan castes in Shanuipet, the Paiich Brahma^ w^ho 
cut across all dae established orthodox ideas of a hiemdiy of ptiriiy 
by ctcaiyiing tlif supremacy of the Brahman wiule at the same time 
they arc regarded as untouchable by the Untouchables themselves? 
They it?cdve only a passing reference of a purely descriptive luture, 
while it is in accounting for luch apparent anomalies that a deeper 
understanding of caste lies. 

Howev er, one must not carp if Dr. l>ube is not more ambitioiis- 
Thc fault lies in the general condidcm, and eoinpidiensive accounts 
at the level of the village are all too few. Some authot^ arc interested 
in rebting local Hindtikm to wlial is called oll-lndia Hindulsin. 
Works like this of Dr. Dube help us more profitably to underttaiid 
the working out of general all-India ideas in particular^ local, 
dreumstonees. D, F, POCOCK 
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hiDDniouthshire Houses: A Study of Building Techniques 
Sind Smaller Houfe-Flans Jn the Fifteenth to Seven- 
teenth Centuries. Part HI* Renaissance Houses, 
c* 1590-1711+ By Sir Cyril Fax Lard R^lan. 

(Nfjj, Mm, ^ H'ekf, JichA Fplk Mm.), 1954. Pp. 178+3 mapi, 
51 plaitf, 7? fe.Ta" fyr. Prkc £1 ij. 

ilic National Museum of WaDcs, tltrough its Welsh Folk Museum, 
is to be cougratulaEcd on sponsoring the publication of a survey of 
the smaller houses of rural Monniouthsltire. The record has been 
written up in three parts of which the first, dealing with Mediaeval 
houses, and the second, dealing with Sub-Mcdueval houses, have 
already been puhluhed. The third and latgcst, w^hich is now" imdet 
review, covers the period of f+ 1590-1714, Wc ate told that "the 
authors’ aim ha$ bcm to give to [he fajtnhouses in this part of the 
country the same intensive and comparative study as has long been 
devoted to more ebborate buildings/ 

The joint authors of the three parts. Sir Cyril Fox, a former 
Director of the National Museum of Wales, and our Presidciii, 


Lord Raglan, have obviously w-ork(!d in complete hortnoiiy over 
the produErrion of the results of their excellent rescateh. The greater 
part of the draw^igs, plans and photographs arc thek own w^ork. 
One would have hked to have seen just a few interiors taken by 
pro^ional photographen. They have the advantages of ciwtly and 
varied lenses as well as special hiring equipment- 

If the authois, or any others, contemplate further lurvey work of 
thk kind, cocperatkin w^ith an ardiivist might lead to cvai more in^ 
teresring results. Deeds proving titles to mch houses could reveal 
historical detaib. bur doubtless the owners^ particularly those of 
farmhouscaj might dot always he anxious to allow- them to be 
examined. They are touchy about mortgages and the like. 

Hie present lurvey,^ the results of which are embodied in the 
volume^ is based on a study made between 1941 and 19J3, It in¬ 
volved the exammarion of lao boulet and jo other buildings origi¬ 


nating, added rop or rebuilt between c. 1590-1714. The pouibiliiios 
of comparison with details of douieirric architecture of other parts of 
the Briiidi Isles and the more mienjive scudy of uidividual subjects 
loom up from ahnost every page of 1 book which naturally cannot 
cover every detail. Thtu* w'hilst a sketch map showt the dbrnbutfon 
of brick houses, the enquiring mind longs to know^ who made the 
brkks and where? And who were the miiths who fashioned the 
window easements and the glaziers who put in the leaded lights 
(often itmeraiit craTtsmcn) and the numerous other craibmen whose 
skill went to the building of the houses? Hoyt was the water supply 
obtained and what w'cre the methods of sankatioii, both probabty 
very primitive? The authors themselves suggest that the dairies need 
more detailed imdy. The Monmouthihire equivalent of the brew- 
house so Common to the Fn ^bih farmhouses is a buQdii^ designed 
far cider-makitig. Bread ovens otid the washhouse arc scarcely men- 
doiicd ill [he book bur the plan of a house at Cwm-bwchd, Upper 
Cwmyoy, seems to indime something comparable w-ith the EnBloh 
bcchivMhapcd oven w-hich Is imially situated ou one side of the 
kitchen firep]ai:e+ matched by a drying cupboard on the ether side. 

The layout of the Monmouthshire farmyard must have been 
very simple. laEtlc of interest scercl to have come to ligiht about the 
methods of accommodating the farm aniniab. There were bams but 
ferw granaries and only two dovchouses were ttaced. But the one 
from Hygga (illustrated in Plate KKVIJIB) a a fine example. 

Minor points of interest w'bich arise fioin oradiDg the book arc 
that whilst late Victorian wallpaper h mentionedr naihuig of earlier 
date IS recorded, nor any traces of wall-piinting. Rooms funiuhed 
widi panelling or wainscoting were rate, and there seems an absence 
of pargeting. 

In passingp It should be mentioned that the Welsh Folk Museum, 
not content with backing the puhticatioii of literature on the domes¬ 
tic arehitectufe of Waii=i, is also rc-cremng old Wcl^ butldinp at 
St. Fagans. THOMAS W B AGSHAWE 
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An AloD Culture: Ethnograplijr of Lfelttk in tlie Centnl 
CaroEneir By J^u^jn C, Burroufs E. Spir^. 

Behai'im Sekrv^ Nlru' Hin-rfi {Hurntm Rt!^hm 

^ Arra 15>5J- JS 5 ^ 54 

la tlcj most intetestiji^ and excellent moiijograph on Ifiluk, 
an atoll in the eastern pan of the Ccntnil Caroliiics with a popa- 
latkin of a^nc 250, the authors have not. ojily been able cd add 
considerably to our kaowledge of the Caroline Islanders, but aho to 
thidW $otac light on the older ctilcurc of Micronesia and Polynesia- 
Thc people of Iftiuk have had relatively little enntiiCT in the past 
wkh Weaicni civilisatioii, and as a result have preserved much of 
their old cidtuic: a siiuaEion luifoitunatcly of sonic rarity in Micrc^ 
fiesia. Spcciiicillyp the IQluk lilamkts have teuined n^uch of thdr 
old social and rel^ious life; they have noc forgotten hoiv to build 
their early sea-going satling canoes^ nor their navigatidnal methods, 
whichi in lactp are still folloVi'ed iu the area around Ealuk, These 
linLiquc eimimstances provide us with zn opportunny to pcfictraie+ 
by hifcrcnce, more deeply into the life of the Padllc lenders before 
the European arrival. 

Spiro and Bmtov^i-s* joint ethnography is of the greatest value 
because all loci lanic detailed fieldv/otk liad been done in the Central 
CaroliuEfs up the end of the Second World War. Only then was 
laundiedthcC.I.M.A, project (Co-ordinated Investigation of Micro- 
rn*tii^n Aiithnopotogy), which enabled a numbet of American an- 
ifiropologists to wbdcrtikc the long-aw^aited dctiiled imrestigarioiis 
in Okx zreas, foimerly held by Japan. Spiro and Burrows* fieldwork 
on liatuk svas part of that projcct- 
Before the C.LM.A. expcdirions there had been little more than 
the tepotf provided by the German Hamburg Expedido!! of ipO®- 
1910. Spiro and BurtouiT have now shown that the Hamburg 
Expedirion report on Ifaliik. itself was injdbc|Uate in respect of re^ 
ligion, land tcimire and sodal and politipil otgaiiLaation, Certain 
other scctioris of the Hamburg Expeditinn'i workp those dealing 
with the easurm part of the Cen^ Carolina, have, howevefK 
escaped the uocke of the two authors. These arc: A. Eilers, IKcif- 
Kofi^hiiCTt: Efgrhtiiic drr SHjedstv^ExptdUhn 1909—19^^ (K.S.E,), 
VoL II, B, n' A- Kranner and H. Damm^ um Tn^lf, 

tE.S.E,). Vol n, B, d* t snd if (1935]: G. Thileiiius+ AU^rtnrims 


(E-S.EOr VoL I More attenrion might also have been paid to 

other as’ailzble material dcaLLug with the unique reladbnship betw^cen 
Yap and the to the cast, induding Ualuk. Three important 

coiitr^utions in this connexioini ate: W. Lcssa, "Ulithi and the Outer 
Narivc Worid/ ^itr. /bifhrnp.. VoL LB (1950). PP- ^ 7 ^- A. 
Senfft, *Religlocsc QuarmJaeiie auf den Wot-Karoliiieii,’ 

Vol iXXXVll {1905); A. Teteni, "Die Insel Yap nebst den 
Matelotas-p Mzekcnzic-. Fal> und Wotca-Inselii,'^ J- dci Afuscuiwr 
VoL I, Part 2 (1S73.). 

A source of misunderManding in this otherwise excellent ^ well 
documented monograph ia to be found ui its social lermiiiology. 
Thus the use of the term "cbm^ for the dght matrilineali cxogatnotH 
descent groujM on Ifaluk seems to be unjustificcL Members of the 
same line of descent form the same kind of gmups on other atolb in 
the Central CarohneST So that die letm * jub-^n' urould lecm to be 
more appropriate fot diose exogamous groups 011 a sin^c atoll. The 
term 'cUn^ is acaitace only wticn applied to the entire group of 
sub-<larts with coniuion descent in me tnaiemil line. These slescent 
groups in the Ceiiiral Carolines are tioc localized; according to 
G, P, Murdock's proposed terminology they woiald be eallcd sHh 
instead of elms and sub-sibs instead ot sub-clans. 

As M^uk is one of the few pbces in the Pacific where paru of the 
old cultural bsckground can be Ibujid, one would have liked to 
read more about ceruin aspects of this, especially about nzti^'e re^ 
ligion and cosmogonic myths. Abo, oue would have liked more 
details of the ocean buruk, e.j^, the actual disposing of the body at 
sea. Do die islanders select a particular spot? Do the reasons tor die 
burials given by the natives to die authors, uie., that oclu^vrise a 
lyphooiL would destroy the island or alternatively that die buried 
corpse would cause the vegcEaiioni to dic^ in fact represent all the 
hlaiidm" thoughts and beliefs in this matter? Why do the other 
neighbouring Ulmdm not hold these belicfi or practice the emtom? 
Perhaps a closer examination of the myths concembig hfc alter death 
and the original homeland of tiieir suiceston would help to solve 
these problenu. 

Bur chese are only minor blemishes in a work of the ^catest value 
and importance: a work of profound schoLarihJp w'hkh should be 
read by every student of Paci he anthropology. B. R. STILLFR lED 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Webi of Fantaiy. Cf. Man, 195J. 152, 229, 2S1, J04; i 9 J 4 . is. 

Sut ,—1 must apologire to Lord Raglan lot not realizing 

dial ftom his pen rhe phrase ' A scientist u . * docs not 
innoduce a definition I chose my own words w“iih some care in 
order to indicate thai soetal anthiDpologius do not "ignore the 
paK altogctherp^ but only dial 'remoter past' to which Lord Raglan 
usually refins when miicizing ca. I thought the type of anaiysu 
that wx mate wji femtlur c^xn to the eriElei who think that we 
ate wtong-headed: it is a close study e^f the norms of scadal be- 
Inviour.^ and the degree of conformiiy with those norms, %viih ihc 
forces openring for and against conformity, tn the jodetka we 
study and in their various so^ institutiont M numer¬ 

ous pubhcations bear witness, we are greatly intcresced in dianges 
in these insriturians as far as wt can trace them^ and even are aware 
that some of their Ceaium are macbrooimis. 

Lord Raglan refers to the 'functional theory of origins.* 
euukiEi of 5 ie ’lunctioiia] thecrty' today might be cki^d among 
the anachrorusms which he mentions, but it rimr''CT w^as a theory ol 


onguUr 

Ijntdpn 


LUCY MAIR 


StR*—I am sorry if, in my previous letter on thii topic 
ICJC/ ^ implied chat Mr. Beattie's meaning in his 

1 firjt letter (1954,45) was the exact opposite of what he 

intended to convey; hue on re-n^diug this cocreipondence I cannoc 
see w'hcre the nisundcritanding aroie. Perhaps T glossed over the dis- 
riuction bctw'cen being ^noi really interested in rcctmj#nn/injf fmy 
italics] the hbiory, or the prehistory, of customs and bclkfis _ . and 
being not really imemted in the material soobtained^ though 1 quoted 
the former sentcjice in fuE. The disriisctionSeemi to me to have little 
validity in practice, riucc anyone mierestcd in using such evidence 
should surely be iiitcTcstcd in iis establisKiuctu, even if it is hoe bis 
primary coBcern. Mr. Beattie in the remainder of his letter seems to 
confirm ibaE he will not use Such mitertal unless it is presented to 
[rim ba predigested form. 

ThcciitcTia which M r- Beaidc would apply lo * allegedly hrirorica] 
data'—^^'arc the facts assetted verified or unverified, or perhaps 
unvcrifiablc? and , * * are they rtricvani.?'—seem lo me unrealutic,^ 
however theoretically admirable. Among non-lilerate peoples such 
facts arc seldom verified with complete certainty p cxcepc occasionally 
by ardiTological tneam \ bur a hi^ degree of probabriity can somc- 
times be demonttraied by the combined efibrts of workers in such 
fields as folklore and iradiriot], material culture and ph^'rical 
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Noj. loo-ioj 


Mail 


iiuhropology- Wtut dt£r« of i^- 

b^foTO^ will «coeni« this csiitmcc ^ nfcvilu- 

arinn and W mate k available lor then uie all the soOncr. T^cy c 
oXrSiS^ for T««rch. both in d.e field apd in the study, whnh 
afr'I^ly^iicd to woikcrt in otlier banchw 
pology, md if they view their task ar cxckuiycly as kvj, i t^jir 

iSillh. uta. !.«»>■ i.! T. «y .to »»l 

hUtotical data UTilrts they are relevant it surely to put the cart before 

'' l^re ia much in Mr. Bcattve i letter with which I would agtcc; 
in particobr I fully realize the inevitability 
iJion, But specialization t«ed not 

between ur, it seenti. u one of ctiiphaiu. Mr. Beattie S ^ 

'“StsJ ;r.p;:toto, ^t-ito,«^ ,..u» 

Dcpiirrmnil ^ Eihi^iitp^Y* Briitih Afufniprit IV^C. i 
i/^nchin OrnnizatioD in Indis* ^f- IVlANt I95 ^t 

lO I !. Wi’d t refened to what I d«cnbed a> - Mts- * 

iwl acceptance' of the claim of the Indian state to 

impose on its mbjeco a uniform pattern 

i^ll^ts of admiiistrarive n«cU. 1 Icaru fern Mrt- Karve tfet 1 
have miiuiidentood her atticude. and that she u far troni approving 
i^h a m on the part of the srate. 1 am sorry that I ha ve 
rcipreted her meaning and should be grateful if you would publrth 

this dhcliimer, . HLlTTON 

N^tP* 


ChMiinE Reviewer*- Cf. Mas, I9SSi a l 

®<iu, —Within rhe covert of Mas the term antino^l^ 
TO") &Bf <:««« * ntuhltude of persont. an^ m 

IWi Ltieral, I reipect yom dUcttminaucin: yo^ do not ask 

IhTaccouut^at J write to ptDte« agamii Mr. Tom HarriKoni 

“KSto”.:, jU.^. «.aS™ 

r£:.bto 

first two nsonographa to 

^ entiched in 

mmeoiie who imdcrsiands the academic dueiplinc to which 
iftmi^ional academic discipliru* qune dotmet from the ann _ 

N0te 

The Hon. Editor is always happy to 
nf e^inkm on editorial policy or praciace, Indeed, he ^ery oiler. 


y^]^, and often receives. ad«ee 

reviewirig of books in this field, alt^ugb it would 
£ imp^pe^as well as in.pmtticabte for h.m ^ 

practice ^thii. It is worth notuii- here^ iM., liui while «« »“"■ 
Litor is lesponsibk for the choke of revicwen. he has no miittol. 
or 'XT^iot properly exffcisc conrtol. ovCr the substance of 
reviews, unless they be either te« long to print or ^ “ 

legal action. Correspondence ansmg hi 

especially &onr[fcrsoni other than aggrieved authors. il a b^ hw 
tL tJ highly^aimd or ,mo severely damned, it n the dnty of 

citHcn tci rC'drcH ebe b^inCC"*- ^ 

^e Hon, Edit^ is in a little difficulty in the present 
one of the things about which he must try to remain 
pieeiscly this questiem of whether social anthropology and cthncto 
KC inlet 'quite diitinct' discipline!. neitherethnograpwn 
^ siial aiithmpoloBms seem agreed ™ 

Horn current terinkiobgici, k is not the du^ of 
rheir imnds up for them, alihough the 

arc the more important is it for Man and the Royal Anmiopcto 
log'md Itistimie to fulfil their proper fimctioii of 
nmihuiv of contact bctwceti them. Motewer. tn ^ ^ 

nnumge, it takes two parties to make a separation; 
cthnogTaphtR continue to rccognwe a large r^asure of family 
lelai^tisb^^p with many sowl anlhiopolagists at J™*}; 

and make use not only of their results but on wosion □! ihc.r 
methods. Indeed, many trained ^ial 

Kdt careen as ethnographers: and our correspondent has lu^U 
made valmbttf and mrcrestiiig cjpnmbuuoiu in ethnography fmm 

hf^rJon^aXcial anthropologist. (Soc^l -‘tmpclogms 

LiTtime to rime al» accepted without demur invitatmia from 
die Hoii. Editor to review books on subjcM. such as tribal an. 
which are not strictly witto then spccralnm.) > 

A lodo^nthropological monogtaph u almost ner^rUy 
compound of ethimgraphit^ or dmmpuve 

pologiml theory, and may legitmutely be Z 

^th of these points of view, In some ways the 

thought to have the stronger cUiin upon the reviewers 

for in science, as iu journalism, opinion a fice but iam arc 

It ij no doubt (hr tl.is mason that, m Man as J?^If 

logical periodicals, social anthxopologisrt have had 

submit m the mnimry of 

eovemmeiit ethnologisB. cm occasion even physical aiithm^lo- 
Ikts^who kiuaw' the peoples concen^ Mr. 
his views on socio-anthropolofiical theory may be, has certamly 
evmeed interest in the facts which are studied by s^ 
lotriHS in Uonico- The fact that the two monographs concenirt 
were the lint of (heii hind in the Botneo field would s«m T° 
more t^er than lesj excusable the choiM of a who doet 

not profess orthodox social anthropology; iio avaibble «VKWcr 
cmiiElying with our coTrespondenfs q^ldicatiow would. - 

^ve Win a posiimn lo evaluate them on the Vernal plane, the 
imnortance of which a tuiely enhanced m a new fidd- 
Wh^. in any case, could a firm line 
dubious premise which has been suggest^ were^pted. nught it 
not btethe urged that, say. American and British—ot even Oxford 
Cambridt-sockJ anthropology qmte 

urns? Or again, a one who holds that there am no laM in wctal 
anthropology' competent to review the work of oii^ho pufT"’™ 
to findXm^ But in truth the duty of a kerned pctiochcal ui which 
books are reviewed is not so much to dieir authors u to lu radets, 
and to the whole field of learning whose advancement it serves- 
Thc Hon Editor hopes that the day along distant when authors 
wiU know in advance what kind of reviews their books will receive 
in Man.—E o. 


•Die Anfange det Etgentutms , . / : A Correcdon. Cf. Man. 

10^4* 187 . a , 

il is iniich fcgrctwd that iit tlic hewi of l>rv Ein^g * 
review of Dr. NippoLl'a book DJf Anfmgc J Ei^ntums 
fiW dtn Ndiurwikfm md dk des Ptimdjimimts iti pricfi 

WM givm n 11 florins iimcart of ta florinsi which it the cortect 
fig^unCr 


firt 


frftitrr* ?<H>rV-5clltn 
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PEASANT HOUSES OF MONTENEGRO 

Pfciurc^/tfjrki: L R. U^iiakcf^ 193 j 



SOME NOTES ON THE PEASANT HOUSES OF 

MONTENEGRO* 

h 

IAN WHITAKER 

Studies, Unttffrsity ef Edinburgh 

T ^ Thc^ cttltural differcxidacioii of the is an 

cdinographical trnisni. and this divmity, lo- 
gcclier with accompanying linguistic difficiJtics^ seems to 
liave discouraged incetisivc anthropological fieldwork by 
English-writing siudcnts trained in the functionalist tradi- 
tiom of Malinowski, although the redon lias been the sub¬ 
ject of many widc^sweeping gcncrahzadons by followers 
of other ^schools; Thus we bek almost entirely any 
functional study of the peasant hous» of any particular 
region within the present-day fronciers of die Federal 
People s Republic of Jugoslavia ^ comparable svith the 
detailed svork that has been carried out in the neighbouring 
countries of Greece 1 and Bulgaria .4 This lack of defied 
mfonnacion has not prevented at least ttvo writers ixoni 
di^awutg UP lypologicd dajsificaiions of the peasant 
houses of all Jugo5Livia.5 but I fed that such attempts, since 
iJic\^ lack 3 foundation of tjd !m fieldwork^ arc lUircalisric 
and often inaccurate in details. 1 shall here cemsider some 
of the basic npcs of peasant house in the Jugwiav con- 
sdtuent republic of Montenegro, and w^hilst I shall attempt 
to relate mem to these overall schemes of classification, I 
do not v/iih to suggest that I accept these in their entirely, 
in particular I find it impossible to draw any conclusions 
about the evolution of the peasant houses of ilus area, on 
account of the verj' scanty niaierial yet aviuablc.® 

Montenegro retained its virtual independence tnroug - 
out the Ottoman ocai pation of the Balkan pwinsula, and 
therefore Turkish traits are scarcely to be lound in the 
preaent-day life of ilie people. Throughout tius period the 
country was a Christian principaUty—the majo«ry 
the inhabitants are Orthodox—and it remained indci^dcnt 
until 1918, when it was incorporated iniiO the Kingdom ol 
Jugoslavia. Most of the country is barren cretaceous lim^ 
stone moiiniain {the ‘Karst*), and the population can only 
engage in very limited agriculture, as well as a certain 
amount of shepherding. Settlement is mcrtforc very 
sparse, and this in tom jmects the patt^ or viliages. 

We can divide Montenegrin houses into wo n^n Cate- 
goricit ufbau and nir^k uAan houKs arc only to c toun 
b settlements on main highways negotiable by motor 
traffic. In swlc they are closely connected with the building 
tradition of Central Europe (especially that of Ausma- 
Hungary): they ate often of two storeys, and attached on 
two sides to other buildbgs of die same style. In this way 
a street of houses of similar type develops. Tile foon^ is 
the rule, and the rooms are lit widi gjazed windows. These 
houses arc in die main not occupied by peasants, and there 
arc no outhouses to accommodate the livestock or tools 
associated with peasant life. Occasionally, however, <mc 
comes across a bourgeois vilb that has been taken over by 

♦ H7fl( Phu F mdjiM 




peasants; these are generally detached, and outhouses may 
be added (see Plate Fj). 

Tbc [Tuc rujJ house is to be fotuid. in scitlenici^cs away 
from zlic road approached only by a windirig mule 

track. It may be of one or two siorc)% in the poorer are^ 
the former bdjig the rule. In the ease of two-storey build¬ 
ings, die lower floor may be partly excavated from the 
sufTouiiding hillside, and it b generally used as a hyre, 
wl^t the fiiuily Live on the upper floor. There are usually 
separate entrances for the two flooiSt the upper 
being approached by an outside staircase (see figs. J iuid 2). 


Fig. u ruineo peasant »oasE. dcbrskoselo, 
montexecro 

Note ^atrtase f# iefh Pk^iographs: I- R- 135I 

The smgleHSiorcy dwelling house may be divided bciwceii 
people and animals, one half serving as a b^e demarcated 
^ a small wooden partition 7 ; w'ith the development of 
health legislation the shared building is, however, dU^ 
appearing very' rapi^y. In cases where the byre is a separate 
building it is not uncommon to find that it formerly served 
as a dw'eUing house. 

Both house and byre arc frequently built of drystonc. 
although in roadside settiemenB (as in the towns) buildings 
may be covered by rough mud plaster concealing a dn’stone 
hasb. Limestone is not an cfEcieni material for drystonc 
walling, however, and the use of a rough mortar seems to 
have become more common during recent dines. The 
walls are sometimes built in three layers, tw'o of stone with 
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a central earthen section* but tliis again sccirw to be dis¬ 
appearing wiili the use of the coarse mortar-^ In two- 
SEDrieri buildings some mortar is essential. The buildings 
are stUl very frequently diatchcd—the scolp technique is 
employed 9 ^although in some of the more accessible 
districts pantiles are bcconiing common. Cvijjc says they 
were introduced only in the runeceenth century to many 
of the more isolated regions of the cotin try/® and tile roofs 
are sdU very largely confined to settlements in die neigh¬ 
bourhood of the fomter capital^ Cctinje." In the past the 
use of wooden shingles for roofing was noted by several 
travellcT^,^^ but this seems to be disappearing very rapidly. 

The tradidonal peasant house used to have a central 
open fkcpLacTp with no sort of chimney^ and this gave the 
inierior a characteristic "black* appearance through the 



Fig. 2. KAllSTO-M£I>IT£RRANEAN HOUSE, 
DVOZlNjACIt MO^ZTE^^EGRO 
Aft<T Cviyf/ 


acciirnulation of black carbonic mattcT .*3 in recent times a 
gable-end chimney has evolved, and although there is 
often a large open fireplace, smoke is drawn away by a 
proper fine. The chinmey is a recent feaiure^ however* and 
was* 1 think, preceded by an open gabic-end fireplace with¬ 
out chimney, the smoke following up the wall*^; dius in 
iS4& Sir Gardner Wilkinson wrote that 'chimnej'S arc an 
unknown luxury/ Nowadays there is generally an iron 
stove as well as a large fireplace of cobwork. 

Cvijic describes and illustrates a complex consisting of 
several buildings, Joined together by common longitudinal 
wallsp but having separate root. This type of bouse is 
superficially sinuiar to constructions from the Outer 
Hebrides, but 1 regret that 1 have not m)^lf seen any in 
Montenegro.*^ 

It is very difficult to generalize about the ground plan of 
the peasant house of this region. The most usual form 
appears to be teetangular with a door in the middle of one 
of the longer sides, and two rooms leading off from a 
centra] hallway (sec fie. j). Oilc of these rooms serves as 
a living room* whUst me other is used as a storeroom, and 
occasionally as an additional bedroom. The number of 
windows is very strictly bmited, and they seldom open. 

The roof is generall y supported by a ridgepole resting on 
the gables: a hipped roof is very uncommon. (It should be 
noted that Cviji^ illustrates a house—called by him htdit— 
from Polimlje which is quite different from those that I 
have described, having two storeys and a hipped roof*^ I 



Fig. 3 . £APST HOUSE NEAH CTTlNJI* MONTENECRO 


thmk, however* that this stjlc—Cg. 4—represents a very 
individualistic variadoti that has not been repeated over any 
wide area of Montenegro.) 

An important question* wliich it is not easy to answer» 
is; what was the traditional fonii of a Montenegrin settte- 
ment ? Ic is interesting that in the national cpk poem Gtirskr 
Fyeudr (The Mountain Wreath), w^riiten in 1 B 47 by the 


Fig. 4 . rwO“SXOSirED house, rotiMtjE* 

MOXTEKEGHO 
Ajt€T CvljU 

Prince-Bishop Peter U Petrovi^ Njegoi, a retunxing chiefs 
lain, on iKing asked what the houses in Venice ivcrc like* 
replied {hnes 1424-S): 

No finer houses in the world! 

But with it aU is pain and need ; 

All closely pack a ate they tc^cther, 

"Mid odours bad and noisome air; 

Pale and bloodless, too, their faces.* ^ 

Tlie Montertegriixs were clearly unaccustomed to houses 
dose together, in many places just a single house wtidx a few 
small outhouses and a courtyard, all surrounded by a wall,*'? 
dots the landscape. Nevertheles larger setdements occur, 
particularly where there is a larger tract of fertile bnd, such 
as a dried-iip lake bed The inEuence of social 
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organiiatioii on tlic shape sml size of the housiiig complex 
is less mirkcd in Montenegro fJian in other parts of Jugo¬ 
slavia where the tlie South Slav collective family, 

WSJ preserved iinti] recent times. In sudi places the different 
elementary families fotming the ^adruga each had their own 
rtwm, and not infre(5.ucntly their own small hou«, so that 
the total size of the zadniga eomplex might be quite bege.*** 
In Montenegro the Zivinga, w'hilst not entirely absctir, is 



Fig, 5 . FEASANT HOUSE of pressed stone, ceunje. 

MONTENEGRO 


of less importance, the tribe {pkttte) being the more im¬ 
portant unit of social organization. Most of the members 
of a village would belong to the same Nevertheless 

mentbers of the same sibling group seem to have lived near 
one another. Towards the centre of the settlement a slightly 
larger house W'ould mark the home of tlie ktiez, head of a 
group of classificatoiy' siblings and usually of the village- 
In the (fJif? J complex there would be a communal 
threshing place, w'here com was threshed by horses or 
mules. 

Quite apart from the dry stone thatched peasant cottage 
(the KarstcvMe^terrancan house of Cvij^^ (Plate Ft)) 
another type of house can be distinguished in Montenegro: 
die savardak, or shepherd’s hut. This is a temporary bothy, 
formed of rurf divots covering a damework of wooden 
poles assembled round three forked poles erected like a 
tiipod.i* The Mvardak is usually circular in ground plan, 
with a diameter of 15-20 feet, and conical in elevation 
(with a height of 10-12 f«t).^I This type of dwcllmg is to 
be found in MontcuegrOp Old S<'rbw well 

as in the north of Macedonia, and the Saiidjak of Novi 

Within the present boundaries ot the Rc^ptiblic of 
Montenegro is a stretch of land whicli did not belong to 
the hiito rical principalitj' of Montenegro * this is the roastal 
region from HcrceOTOYi (Casrclnuovo) to the fjord of 
Kotor (Cattaro) ana the littoral thence to Uldiij (Dul- 
eigno). The settlements oi the coast are composed! of sea 
fidictSj and cultivation of the nearby hills is limiicd^ Only 
in the liintetland are hill villages of true Montenegrin 
shepherds to be found. These setdements arc of two types: 
those of the Boka Kotorska, the fjord of Kotor^ which mc 
siinilar to the other toutis of die Dalmadan coast with 


which they were politically united until 191S, and those 
of the open Adriatic coasts which arc Muslim and Alban iam 
Kotor in medisval times lay on the caravan rouie from 
Dubrovnik (Ragusa) to Constantinople, and tinder 
the influence of Venice.^ The population of the fjord lias 
always been oricnied towards me sea—the guild of sailors 
of the Boka fBokcljska Momarica) is probably the oldest 
trade guild still in existence wnth records dating from 809— 
whereas the Montenegrins have always been tied to che 
land. Lukovic has tried to prove that tlic two groups are 
identical, but alihough they may be so from the point of 
view of the physical anchropolo^sr and the liii^ist, there 
is ncvcrthelcM a marked ethnic diversity, and this is appar¬ 
ent in their biuldiugs.^s In the fjord district the hutldings 
are of the Venetian fuju style, although often divided off 
into many dwellifig houses^ often not larger than one or 
two rooms. 

The settlemencs on the open coast came under Moiue- 
negfiu jurisdiction somcw'har earlier; Bar (Antivari) was 
reded at die Congress of Berlin {J&78). having been under 
Turkish rule from 1479, whilst Uldnj became Monte¬ 
negrin in rSSo afEcr 509 years of Turkkh rule.^* Doth arc 
typical Turkish pores, with houses of the same scj le as 
those of other urban centres occupied by the Turks.^" 
Instead of the Venetian with its large window’s+ its 
balustrading and balconiesi thee ports arc filled widi 
narrow streets^ and hoLises withoverhanging upper storeys, 
with few or no windows on the ground floor. These 
houses, described os Turco-Byzanrine by and 

certainly cognate witli itie Byzantuic hou 5 c+-*^ are not pro¬ 
perly speaking peasant houses, and therefore fall outside 
the scope of this study* 

A final group of houses fomiing a distinct category are 
the dwellings of the plain betw^ecn the Karst aJid the 
Albanian frontieft especially those about the north shore oi 
Lake Ska^r (Scutari). The tow^n of Titograd (the former 
Podgorica) w^as formally ceded to Montenegro in 
whilst the surrounding fertilt plain did not come under the 
rule of the prineipolity until after the first Balkan War in 
1913. The popubdon is niainly Albanian, with a strong 
Muslim element. The houK$ are similar to tlie more per¬ 
manent ones of northern Albania —^fortified on account 
of the turbulent history of the region, with 110 windows in 
the lower storey, and only small ones ni tlie upper one- The 
doors are narrow^ with 1 SEOue screen on the inside, w^hilst 
the roofs are usually tided, with a low angle of pitch* 
preventing Bring by attackers. The houses arelarge^ bous¬ 
ing the whole sibling group vrith its dependents, and the 
biiiktings arc surrounded by a high stone w'all. 

Thus we see that there arc six main types of house in 
present-day Montenegro: the urban house, generally of 
wo storeys, the tasa of the Boka Kotorska* and the 
Turkish house of the Adriatic coastal towns, all being 
ethnically alien 10 the Montenegrin peasant; and the rural 
cottage, usually thatched and of one or two storeys, the 
fortress house of the Albanians of the Plain of Podgorica 
and the conical bothy of the hill shepherds, wliich one may 
identify as die three basic types of traditional Montenegrin 
peasant houseJ^ 
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* I wall 10 ihiiik Mr. Prank Spcddmg+ B.Miit, A.R-C^^ for 
hb assuTajics? diuiiig fieldwork in Moiitcticgro in Augusl, 

In iltii paper the SGrbn-OfciSt foenu for place namd have bcai 
adopted^ whilst the often betttJr-kivEJWii Italian forrns for settkn 
mctitr on the eD^u^ arc appended in brackets, \ have prefcRed to use 
the Eiu^liih form for MoEiieiicgro (SC. Cma GDra)^ 

* One niiisi E^xeqst the studies of the Bosnian house hy ft. 

Mennfict; ‘l>ai volkiEhiimltchc Hans in Bosnkn und det Hiffce^ 
govina* ill ttV/jfffJifAij/li'. Afffth- aui Bdjtrtiffti tmddrr VoU 

VII, pp. 247*^, Vinna, 1900; and Die Siilhmg dti h&sfiisihm 
d'ljuici und arnn linitmmih, VI AhhjnSung^. Sit^wtgshrr^ 

d. phi!.^isL datsc J- kaiiei!. Aioid. d. GXLl V)» Vienna* 

1902. 

5 See the bibliography und estccUcnt ifumuiary in George A- 
Megas, Tlrr Creek Honje: Iti imd Hs Ritmim the 

efthc Other Balkan Pt&pies (Publicatiojw of the Miiustry of Reetm- 
struction No, 37), AtheiM, 1951. 

4 See Th. Zbtev^ Bd}gaiskata Wira: L Sehkj Kdita, Sofia, 1930^ 

s Sec Jo van Cvljid^ p^ftmrtde bjikisnitiur^ pp. Paris* 

191a (cited as Cvijid, 191!!); Bd^^;l3^Ld^n pohmirve I Jiigna^hH*enske 
zemlje, pp. 34&-74 p Belgrade, 1912 (cited as Cirijif, 19 ^^); Olive 
Lodge* Life in JugMSai^^ia^ pp. jS-St^ London, n.d., [ 1 943 ^ 1 ^ 

The two accounts of Cvijid ait not idendcal, whihe the ciassilioation 
of Miss Lexige ^vas drawn up indepntdently of both of them 
(Lodge, ffrp. rif-^ p. 51 note]. Professor Mega* in hii study of the 
Greek house stimmariies previous work m jugoilavb, but he does 
not pTcscn! any seheme of dassilkatio!] (op. oYm pp. 

* Cf. t- Nicdefle, Afufure/ dc IVuiipiiYd siavt {CoUr de 
publih par rirtii. d" £tudcj Shvet, 1)* VoL 11 , pp. 102-4,^ Faiis* 
1926; Megas, dp. fiY.p pp, gri,94^; S. A. Tokarev, 'Etnogmfici^ikjc 
nabljudctijja v balkanskifch stranakh^ in &Ln*iiskaiyr Dtwgrc^ja, 1946, 
No^ 2i pp. 100-211, Moscow, 1946. 

T The sliariug of the hniue between huniaiis and animals is 
caiiimt]d;i to other parts of EuropCp particularly the lands of the 
Gaeltacht: see Wenrer Kusllng^ *The Character and PutpcMC of the 
Hebridean Black Hottsc/ mj. R. Artihrep. fruT., VoL LXXV (1945), 
p. It j; the list of sbniLnitks between the houses of Moatenegro and 
thole of the Hebrides also include! the former use of Ll\c op^ fire^ 
place* and the sharing of the longimtlliial wall between buildings 
which are uidependently roofed. Vet although the similarity ms 
been Irequently commented upon by tras'eliers and others (e.jf. 
Rev. W. Eknton. MeninKijfm: /fj PtifpU imd fhfir Hhttrry, London, 
1877, p,. Hi), I do not thkik that any genetic conricsioii can be 
postulated. Bni this example of cultural convergence requires 
further study. 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson, syrrting in 1^48, said there were few two- 
stoned houses outside the lowui (Dtaimafid \md MariJmf^P, LonduO^ 
1848* Vol I, p. 419). 

* The same technique ji in use in tlie Outer Idcbridei and the 
Faroes: ij. Colin Sindait* Tfte ThaXfhed Heuia of iht Did Highlsmdi^ 
Edinburgh, 1953* p. 22; Holgcr Rasmussen, Fimilfr kullnthfUedtr 
omkriftg A^ktutdredskifirt, Copenhagen, 1950* p. 14. 

5 For a descripffon of rhii technique (from Walca} see lorw^crth 
C. Pcatc, Thf It ehft ffeuic, liverpOoL 194ft, pp. iTSf-^ ibo 
Lodge, I'p. ri/-, p- 73- 

Gviji^^* 1918, p. 231. 

As wed ai other urban rentres. 

^ E-g- Efenrcrti, op. ciY., p. 67. 

«3 G, Jifc^ek, Gexhidtfeder Serben (CcA'h. def EuropdiKhtn Slaatettr 
Part XXXVni), VoL II, Gotha, I9t8p pp 74f- earlier tunes this 
type of house wus 10 be seen on the Dalmaiiaii. coast (Abbe Alberto 
Fdrtti, TrdPvl's in Du/mdliU, London, 1778^ p. 80)* and i! Jtlll common 
in the more tetnotc parts of the Hereegovina. 

^4 Wilkiiiscin said the fireplace may be in the comer (up. rit.^ 
VoL h p. 4l7)h The same general evolutkinary sequence has been 
postulated for the black and white hncucs of the Hebrides (Ate 
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Campbell, *Kdtisk och nordisk kultur I mdre pi Hebridenra,* 
FoliiyUi\ Vol. VII-VTII (Scockholmt 1944). P^ 

n Wdkijison* &p. dt.^ Vol. 1 , p. 418. 

** Cf. Cviji^, 1918, p, 239; i 953 t p- 3 <^S- Sinclair, tip. di., p. 29. 

^7 1922^ plate fadug p. j88. 

■■ In the tmuladon by Janies W. Wdes, Tlic Mtiw/rliruj WV^rA nf 
F. P* Nyegofh Prince Biihop tf MttnietKgre I8|9^t83t* London, 
J9JO, p_ 146. The folk poetry and folklore of the Balkans arc very 
rich In descriptions of rhe material culture of the region, and 
although diere are dating diJ^cuhicip they are worth close study by 
antliropologisis. There are also many uitcrcsting allusions to such 
ijiiriEutioiis as blood-brotherhood. 

Lodge* cp. fiY., p. 63. 

Ibidrn p. 70^ Cvijic, 1918, p. 233. T hope f* be able shortly to 
publish the resuits of my study of the zndnrgo; but sec also Vera 
Ehrlich-Strin* "The SouLbirm Slav Patriatclul Family^ in 
RfFr* VdL XXXII (MaJvem^ i 94 'Ui pp- -^-41) 'Pluics in the 
Evolution of Family Life in Jugaslavlip" iAid., VoL XXXVU 
[Ledbury, 194 s) p PP- 50-454 j Lodge, cp.dL, pp. 92-111; Anur 
Mayet, Die hoHerlkhe Hituskotrmmmon (fddri^a^] in dim Kotiigrekkm 
Krnmtien ntid Siavotiim, Heidelberg, ipto; and Dinko Tom^sir* 
PerttsfidiiYy iwrd Cid/wrc in Ensfem European PeUtirs, New York, 1948. 

Sec M- E- Ouriaam, Some Tribn! Origirtfg iiitejI Cmtoffsr of 
ihe Baifcijnf, Lsmilon, I 9 iS, especially pp. 34-52, 7 * 5 - 57 - 

“ Cvyif, 1918, pp. Siftf: lodge, cf. pY,, pp, sof 

In cOEistoictioiL these are siniilar to the Idvva of the Lapps; see 
Emir Manketi, Lapsk kultnr vid Lule diiu kdUsjdnr Lap^ 
fwnica SiDckhohn, 1944, pp. loj-r^. For an Mlustraclon of a 
conical shelter used by soldiers guarding the Yugoshv-Albaiiian 
frontier road to Fei^, see Lena A. Yovitchilch, Pf^cj fiom Here Jrid 
77 irrc in SerlriETp Belgrade, 1926, plate opposite p. 142. 

^ Rebecca West, Blod: Evitb and Crry Fdii£;dn, London, 1944, 
Vol. II, p, 367: Harold W, V. Temperley, Hiftc^y of Serbia, London, 
J 9 I 7 . P- H 5 . 

Nike Lukovifp Xi[^i.trsl<47, Cetinjcp 1951 ^ pp. 11-15. T« G* 
Jackson* Dnittiaiio, the Qt$jrttero iJtiJ lurk, Oxford, 1887, VoL 11 ^ 
p. 37 - 

Wilkinson cstiinariid m 3848 that the propemion of Roman 
Carbolics to Onhodox in Kotor was 2 : i (dp. cff., VoL I, p. 389}. 

B. H. Sumner, lEiuiid lirfd !he BaikmSf [Sto-eSSc, Oxford, 
^ 9 ^ 7 * PP- 533 5 ^} hL £. Durham, Through the Lattd of the 

Serb^ Loitdoti* 1904, pp. 67, 135. 

Rcgmald Wyon and <!>erald France, V 7 lf Lund if ihsr Blaek 
Afe^nrdtFi, London* 1903, pp. iij* 117; Lovett Fielding Edw-mli, 
A Wnyfartt in Vugodaidaf Loudon, 1939* pp. 133-9. 

** Cvijif, 1918* pp 373-15; pp- 3 m-h 

If Mtgas, op. fiY., p. 110. 

P Now capital of the republic, and the centre of lacgc-scak build- 
big. llie new' town ii, however, separate frenn and on the opposite 
side of the Ribnica river to the old Tinkiab-^tyle town, whJi^ w^as 
luudi damaged hi the war. 

3^ Cv^lf, i 9 iS> p. 199; 1922, pp. 30-15; Lodge, op. oL* pp. 77-80, 
For a description of the related houses of the north of Albania kc 
B amn Nopsca, HarJS iMrd HemfrafA iw kaslrolisfhm 
elAitnlen (Z^if Kirndt der Bi/lLwiAcrJAinjcI ifl), Sarajevo, 1912, and 
^d^Adrirrn; Trachten und Cerate NordaihanienSf Berlin, 1935* 

Herbert Louis, Afboitim Scr. 3, Voi ||I)^ Stuttgart, 

iy 47 t PP- 55-9: die bte Margam Haduck, lltt Unu^Ylm Lmo in 
Mania^ Cambridge, 1954, pp. 16^-20; and the excellent summary by 
Megaj, op. dir, pp. 97-118. 

A significant feature emerging from this study is the compIcEe 
absence of w'oodcn dwdJmgSi a result ot au environmcciiE wliere 
large trm ate but seldom found. Such an absence Icacb one ru 
question the hy^hesii of Nicderle [ep. nf., Vol IT, p. 119) that 
the origmal inediuiii of the Slav house-builders w’as wood, i 
one postulates aho 1 very dilformt geographic^ environment. 
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NETTING KNOTS AND NEEDLES* 

by 


P. 1. R, MACLARIN, M.A* 
Fisherks NpitAcrrt Rkfidfsia 


T C become apparenE in the couise of ^ general 

1 KJ 3 inv^tigadon of ihe literature of ancient fishiiig 
methods that little aitcnrion has been paid to the actual 
knots used in Tnakuig nets. WissJer^ parrioilarly rejiiarks on 
this bek of infonnarion. The publications of travcllei^ and 
ethnologisis contain numerous references to knots ' as used 
at home' or 'as iniivcrsally tied,' but with few excepEiom 
the deseriptiDns or LUustrations are not clear enough tor the 
precise method of knotting to be determined. A study of 
ihc spedmeas in the museums of Oxford and Cambridge^ 
has, however^ shown that there are basic differences between 
the knots most widespread throughout the world, and those 
commonly used in prcseni-day Europe- 

In order to fadJicate an exaniination of further material 
the knots are figured and described, and their occurrence, as 
far as it is known to mei is detailed, it is hoped that attention 
will be drawn to the subject, and a mote complete study 
made by diose better qualifscd to midertake the w-orlc. 

Xnoticss netting, which is more allied to crodieting^ b 
not suitable for fishing ptirposes, and b not discussed - A 
half-way siage, however^ between thb and the true netting 
knots is found in the overhand knot (fig. irf)» which Clarki 


W m (0 



(rf) W (fi 


Fig. l- NETTING KNOTS 

(fl) Oi tffhmidkms; t^> kitih; (c) t^fkrr^^i; (cf) tatih kninfri^m 
HfM/fr; (f) Htfih kml ^vtr; {f) iiitk-fin^r mtih htfU. In r^h 
knot Jibf is kd iiLraEfjfJt tke hof* /wm iftr hfi nfTTKT 
w iht fi5uvr conwr. 


describes as typical of the iiuincrons scraps of nctcbig from 
neolithic deposits in the Alpine area, and w^hich G^aJllund^ 
records in Stone Age Denmark- It is an insecure kiioc even 
in sinall-mesh nets made w ith coarse tw tne, and does not 
seem to have survived except in mnetecnth-century 

Lapland. 5 . r ir 

The mesh knots and the reef, tied in a variety of difuTciit 
ways, pro^hde the main netting knots. The three versions 
of the former are alike in that the twine is p^d only once 
through the loop on to ^vhich die knot b heing made^ 
* fiFa fcxfjigitrts 


svhereas in the reef and the rclaled cow' hitch the twine b 
passed through the loop twice. The mesh knot (Jig+ id) b 
stated in the leading Aniericaii and English publications®' 7 
ro be the ordinary^ way of netting with a needle, and U 
beSE referred to as the mesh knot from under on arcoiint of 
the w-ay in w'hich the loop being Eaken up is threaded. The 
best and most readily available account of the making of 
this knot^ as well as of tlic reef and tEie third kind of mesh 
knot to be mentioued. h given by Steven*® The mesh 
knot fmm under is employed no^vadayrs on a large scale 
throughout Europe and die United States, but b not 
recorded in the literature except from Autrea in Stone Age 
Finland.^ In the Pitt Rivers Museum at Oxford k is found 
oidv in three bags and two headbands^ from Colombia and 
Pr ar ih New^ Guinea and Nigeria, and in the Cambridge 
spedmens only in one fibre net from Ecuador. The knot 
pictured by Bogoras« in a Chuckchee fish net of leather 
thon^ b aJso of this ty pe, but WTih an additional twist in 
each loop. 

The method of tying the mesh knot from over (fig- le) 
in Samoa and the Cook Islands b described in detail by 
littck," and tu the Santa Cruz Elands by Firth,while it 
can be deduced by means explained bclovv that Pkt Ri^^ers 
specimens from modem Egypt, the Aiidaitian Ulands^ the 
Solomon Islands, New Guinea and Australia have been 
made similarly.*^ RoughleyH confirms thb by describing 
the netting stick * being taken over asid towards the 
nctier instead of under as w'c do,’ while Davidson ^5 states 
that thb particular blotting is die most widespread of any 
Australian technique, and is abseni only from the souths 
wcsc of the continent and Tasmania. 1 have found the mesh 
knot from over in use throughout much of Northern 
Rhodesia, aldiough records from elsewhere in A Irka arc 
lacking. It is made in the same maimer as in the Pacific and 
Austria. 

The third mesh knot (fig- i/) b a mirror vefsioii of 
the mesh knot from under and the reverse of the mesh 
knot from over. Jr b normally tied by what Ashley refers 
to as the Martha's Vineyan^ method,^® which b also 
advocated by several earlier European authorities.^- Like 
the mesh biOE from under it b in present but decreasing use 
in WesEcm Europe, though apan from modem Ainerica it 
b oidy certainly recorded elsewhere among coastal fisher-* 
men in Sierra Leone.k involves several complicated 
movements of all die digits of the left hand, and has prob¬ 
ably arisen in response to a demand for a more regular and 
secure knot than the mesh knot from under for the fine 
twine necessary in gill nets. It could not readily be used 
where die fingers arc called into play in Ueti of a mesh 
gauge^ as in parts ot West and Central Africa^^ and of 
Australia.^ It h best termed ihc btile-finger mesh knot, to 
conform svith similar names in the French and German 
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litcraiurc, A twist in the uim of the upprr loop depicted by 
severaJ authorititTi is produced if the shuttle,is led through 
ihts loop from back to front, a more convenitait method 
than the reverse, and an unimportant matict in large-incsh 
nets made with fine t^inc. 

As the mesh knot from over and the liitlc-'finger jnesJi 
knot are reversed farms of one another, it cannot be decided 
without field observations ’which knot has been used, 
unless the first or last mesh in a piece of netting caji be 
detected. This is obvious in some of the Oxford specimens 
because the shuttles and their twine arc still attached to the 
netting, and the last rows arc set!I lying on the mesh 
gauges. In other nets it can be deduced if it is assumed that 
net-making proceeds from left to rightp v%nih the mesh 
gauge in the left hand and the shuttle in the right. It 
siiDuld be noted that in rectangular nes the aicemate rows 
of knots arc normally front and back versions of the same 
knotp for at die end of each row^ the whole piece of netting 
is turned around, so chat svork can continue from Icii to 
right. This is the general modem practice, and has also been 
foUow'cd ill many of die Piit PJvers nets, includuig one 
ftom a twelfth-dynasty tomb at lllaliun, Hgy'p^’ ^nh 
describes die procedure in the Santa Cmz |slands=* and 
Vogt ill nets from the Sw'iss lake dwellings, in wdiich tile 
overhand knot w as used,“ In circular or cy^Iindrical nets 
there is normally no such alteration because work coiitmues 
spirally, with the result dial the front or back of the last 
mesh t^annoi be deduced. Nee-making from right to left 
vvidi the tools in opposite hands is a feasible but cuniber- 
someoperatioiiT although advocated in a mudem American 
haiidbook.^^ A mErsh knot from under made in this way 
roduces what is indistinguishable from a little-finger mesh 
not. I have further noted that some English fishermen do 
net turn their piece about at the end of a row% but continue 
braiding alternate row^s from right to left, just as a hole in a 
net would be mended. Bui as they then make their mesh 
knot over instead of from under, the result is still the reverse 
of their usual knot, the mesh knot from under, and a^pin 
mdjsdnguishablc firom it. This pracbcc is rccomniended by 
Stcvcn,=4 with pardcular reference to the cramped con¬ 
ditions on hoard a modem fishing vessel 

There are over 6 o nets in the Oxford collection which 
have the second or third cy^pe of mesh knot, but in the 15 
nets in which the metliod of tying can be established by 
the means elaborated above only the second ty^pe, the 
mesh knot from over, has been used- tt is therefore fairly 
safe to assume that the more complicated litile-fkiger mesh 
knot is rare or absent in the locaJities concerned. 

I!>e MottiIlct=s dearly depicts the knot from a Roben- 
bausai net as being of one of these two types* but Vogt=* 
made a careful study of this actual point, and came to the 
conclusion that there w as no evidence of any j|JeicrifikVe?j in 
ihe material from the Swrus Lake dwellingSp iiaviiig found 
only examples of ^half-knots' {r.e. overhand knots), A 
ipcdtticn from Robenhausen in the Cambridge museum is 
certainly made with an overhand knot. In the absence of 
further corroboration this single reference may therefore be 
suspected. 

The reef or flat knot (fig. tc) is fouud iji West and 


Central Africa and in the Americas*^: and also occuni in a 
number of other separated localities, to some of which it 
may have been carried ftom Western Europe, w^herc it is 
locally employedp at least in Engbiid,^^ Norway and 
Germany. 3 *^ It is normally vertical; the horizontal form, 
reponed by Ashley 3 ^ to be suitable for twnne too heavy for 
ashutdcp has not li:en found by me. A cow hitch (fig. li), 
whidi in nets loosely made or pulled out of sliape often 
spills into a vertical reef, is rcprcscritcd in tlic Oxford collec¬ 
tion in a number of bag^ ftom the Naga Hills, Assam, in 
thick nettirig from ancient Peruvian graves at Ancon, 3 ^ and 
in fine netting from the Akow'oio tribe in Britisli Guiana, 
and in the Cambridge museum in a scrap of fine cotton 
netting from Htiaea Prietip North-West Peru, reliably dated 
as older than 1200 bx*, and in some pieces of netting ftom 
the basket-making Indians of Texas. It is also described 
from the Belgian Congo. 3 J Evidence dtat the cow bitch is 
made as depicted is obtained from an uiifin^hed British 
Guiana net, and that the reef is mnde as shown in fig. le 
from an unfinished net from Nyasalaud. The English and 
German authorities cjuotcd abovc^®' confirm that the 
reef is made in this manner. But both knots could equally 
well be made iii the reverse form, for as in the ease of the 
two mesb kiioiSp it would not be possible to disdngubb the 
from from the back of the knot once the net w^ finished. 

One form of reef in the Rhodesias differs radically from 
diat of other parts of the worlds including the iieigli- 
bouring territories of Nyasaland and Tanganyika, because 
tlie courec of the iwiiic through the mesh loop gives a 
characicrLStic t^vis c to the two l ower arms of the knot. It is 
best considered as a variation of the mesh kirot from over, 
from wliich it differs in only one niovcmcuCp and which ut 
some cases is used by the same man in the same piece of 
work, [f loosely maac this reef also becomes a cow hitch, 
with the same twrist in the tw'o lower amis, 

!n spite ofdicir apparent diversity, needng shuttles arc of 
four basic ej'pes only. The most primitive is a splinter wdtli 
a hole at one end, a tool winch merely threads the twine 
through the knot. Surviving specimens arc of bone, and 
oijy to such implements should die term 'needle' striedy 
be applied, the term "shuttle’ being reserved for the more 
complex twmie-holdirig instrument which is called a 
needle by fisbcrmcii throughout the English-speaking 
world. All exceptional type which is a slight improvement 
on the true needle is a rod to the end of which loops of 
twine arc attached by dove hitches, the rod and twine 
being drawn dirough the knot. There is a Pitt Riven 
specimen from the Ysabel Islands, Solomon Group, and 
Buck records it ftorn Mangaia, Cook Islands.^ Of the 
instruments designed to carry a supply of tsvine ihrougfa 
the knot the simplest ty^pe, practically worJd-svide in 
distribution^ is a rod, stick or piece of metal with a groove 
or fork at each end (figs. The arms of these grooves 

cause some mconveiiicncc by catching up when passing 
through a loop, unless they arc so fadiioncd as almost to 
meet (figs. 2e-j). The perfected tool has a dosed front and a 
tongue (figs, ih-j) and is such a real improvement that it 
has been eagerly copied by users of open-ended ty'pes. It 
appears to have arisen in Western Europe in recent rimes 
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and spread from there. The earliest description of it dates 
from righteejith-ceatury Francc.l* for although a much 
older bronze specimen {fig. 2J} has a tongue it is also 
open-ended. 

It seems reasonable to correlate the reef and the cow 
hitch ssith the absence of a shuttle, and except in Western 
Europe these knots ate often associated with thick twine 
and strong nets, which are not necessarily designed for 
fitViinp It should be noted that these two knots m fte- 
qucntly found in the same piece of ucitbig. owing either to 
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Fig. 2 . NFmNG shuttles 

[d) RiiWp iFWJtfp iT^X l8 

{h] And^mAfi hlmdt, hambiH?, inmmm 

(Kimurf) p , 115 X I -5 Hauit 

{f) Chiitageng, Aj^ojn, barnhw, 17^X2$ 

{h hiand, TrdtfknJ hkrtds, wood, +40x35 

f 0) Beriiig Sirmts (EifeiwH*), Jiwy, i&S X ztmUliiufiKs; (ft) 
fatnitt iwwrf, 1*0 xjo iniflfjBrtrrf; (0 Finniiiar««i 

t*99}> ftww, i} 5 X ia wiM/aift«f; (J) Jfiffiinrir, Sfi’dmrf (1S4*}» 
pfiutir, 14DX 12 mifJHHftrrJ. 

die fart that the cow hitch is spilled into a reef when the 
netcinEt dwgonallv ^ ire all square ucts^ is stretched 
ktcraUy so as ta produce square mcsncsi or to the fan that 
the reef is spilled into a cow hitch if loosely jiiadc. The tcirf 
of Western Europe is not comparable with that mulring 
from a spilled cow hitch^ bcUig the form intciiacd and 
habitually used w'ith fine twine, hi Ccncf^ and West Africa 
both the open-ended and closed types oi shunts ate used, 
but they arc probably of recent ori^n, for in some 
most recently influenced from outside, $iicb as Northern 
Rhodesia, the shuttle b unknoii™/^ the fingers being used 
instead > Further^ Aitutaki, Cook Islands, alone in the 
Pacific has the reef knot, and is without the shutik ,37 in 


Tabie 1. Wosnu msTaiputiON or nettwo EtKjTst 

Over- Cow Rw/ Mesh Mesh UiiU 

hstid Hiuh Knoi Kstpt Knot Finger 
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Eukopb 
Grrot 0 n 7 dFi 
FfflHfe 
GennAiiy 
NwWAf 
LApiarid 

— 

Denmark 
Alpine arra 
Finland 

Mediterranean 
Egypt (FflyuFfj, 

(Ftfyinrt, XlJtk 

Asia 

India (CnUr+l /VflFr) 

Aisam 

Nkobar Jr* 

N.^Er Biitma 
S.-E Asia {Koryak)*^ 

ICfwdshee) 

Japan 

Apwca 
Sierra Leone 
l^igeria [Lt^s) 

{Niger fV(W.) 

Congo 
Rhodesias 
Tanganyika 
Nyasaimtd 
America 

Bering Sir. (XiJii^hK-) 

Brit- Colmr^ia (IAmiwww} 

North Ammw 

{modem) 

Texas 
Entador 
Briiish Guii»itj 

fifdzii 

I*mi (iinfiMi HoAca Ptkta) 

POlVNESU 
Hawaii 
mrae Is. 

Sa$ffoa 
Cook h. 

Niue 
Tonga 

New Zealrntd 
Melanesia 

Bji 

Sonia Crvz Jr. 

&)rcNflCN 7 h. 
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MfiF Gufif^d 

L 
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romsStt.fs. 

Micronesia 
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contr^c CO tlitr genrrd use o^ che shuttle and the mesh kiioE 
in tliat area, in the Americas no records of true shuttles can 
be traced oiher than in the Eskimo parts, 5 ^ but an idea oE 
how a cow hitch can be tied without one has been obcained 
b V an exam inadon of a fmc. net trom a Cartb tribe in British 
GuianaIn cliis case, the twine is wound on to a pointed 
rod of whidi che head is too Large to pciie crate the loop on 
to svhidi die ktioi is made, and the cow^ hitch is formed by 
a crochet movement in w^hich the mesh srick b involved. 

[ am unable to detect any outstanding diffcraicc in the 
effort required to make necting wntli the reef and writh any 
of the three mesh knots, for aldiough the liitlc-fitiger mesh 
knot requiies only one major movement on the shuctie in 
making die knotp against rw^o needed in the other three 
methods, the placing of the tsvine and the coK^rdination of 
the digits of the left hand arc more coiupUcatcd and diJhcuIt 
to learn. Similarly, although slightly more regular and secure 
nctCting is produced with the btEle-tiiiger mesh knot than 
with die reef or the mesh knot fro m under {at least when 
hne twine b used), it is not possible to w^eigh the claims of 
the little-finger mesh knot against those of the mesh knot 
from over svithoul cbboralc time and niodon studies, for 
nets in the Pitt Rivers eoilcction from most parts of the 
world made wath the latter knot coidd hardly exhibit a 
higher standard of craftsmanship. The htdc-^iger mesh 
knot, by irs peculiar mediod of riglitciiing die bend on to 
the arms of me loop being raketi up, produces by far the 
most satisfactory single knot svith spun nylon, an advantage 
which has of course only Just been discovered. 

A prcliniinarj' study of the distribution of the various 
knotting methods makes possible the tbUowjug conclusions, 
svhich may have to he modified in the light of further 
knowledge: 

(d) Tlie overhand knot of neolithic Denmark and the Alpine 
am ii an tuiutiifactory half^tagc which has not survived except in 

Lapland. 

(&) The coiv hitch and reef are typkal of Central Africa and the 
Americas, the main arn-i whidi appear to lack the ihuttic, but the 
reef is also found in Western Europe and a few other localities [to 
which it Vk-ai possibly carried fmm Europe very recently). 

(f) The moh knot ftoci under u the niain knot of mcK±en:i 
We^iem E-Wope and the United States, and is alio fonnd in Sooth 
Artietin and other isolated Localities, it was used In neolithie 
Einlafid, and pouibly ui aboriginal North Anieriea. 

(d) The mesh knot front over is widely ipread in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, Asia, India, the Fadlic and AuMraha, in aU of w'hich areas it 
is the typical knot, and h found in at least cmc part of Central 
Africa alongside the reef 

(e) The littlc^hn^er mnh knot appears to have arisen in Western 
Europe in recent centuries, but was not lufEcicntly uiperior to 

ocher knots (particularly the riioh knot from over) to have Spread 
ai tile same rate as the closed type of shuttle^ which probably arose 
at the sanre time and in the same area. 

(/) The opciiHfnded shuttle has a world-wide dksttibution. 
Central and Southeni Africa and the Amerieaa being apparently the 
only regions ivithnut it. 

(x) The mmh gauge or mesh stick ii universal (except in aLroriginal 
Cenlral Abiiiai], but in many parts the fingers are used in placv of a 
gauge for making eoarse-ximh nets. 

(A) Tr is OrOt possible to dcdimc, svithenit ooruidcrabic furdier 
research, wlicther the knots found outside the niakni areas of duH 
trihuriDn of their pardcubr types were carried there (and if so at 
wlHt period of history) or whether they were adopted by in¬ 


dependent discovery. But as six main methods of tying a netting 
knot—CKIM iuefficicnE (the overhand kiiot),^ mt semi-edkient {the 
cow hitch), and four of approximately equal c^cieficy (die reef 
ajid the tliTM meih knoti)^—^have evolved in dirfetcnt parts of tlse 
world with only a moderate amount of overbp, and it is not easy 
to envisage any further mesh knots of equal simpEdry and edkiaicy, 
it if just as reasonable to suppose that the umc few knots were hit 
upon uidependcnily in isolated regions and eras as to infer that in 
every case dim muse have been cultural contact. Such contacts, of 
course* have taken pbre, particularly in more recent times; the 
ocmrrence of the little-huger mesh knot in Sierra Leone is a probable 
example. But I have come across only one instance^® of the actual 
adoption of a knot bcuig recoidcd. 

{i) Siinilarly, tlsc mesh gauge ajid the shuttle are ruch simple and 
obvious tools that iheii almcrsi universal distribution need not 
necessarily he aembuted to suigie origins. 
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bends and splices. Fig. 402 shows: the tying of the mesh kiiot. 
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** R. Firth, l^imjliVe /^lyfurjiafi EfvnpFny^ London^ 1939^ R 95- 
■5 Buck, Irif. fir., fig, 2SS, depicts a form of the moh kntat from 
over in which the fwl I^p which should secure the two arms of 
the mesh bring taken up is spilled below dih upper mesh to form 
an overhand knot on itrelf, but as this is an abcrTant and insecure 
knot found only in one type of net in Samoa it k not worth fmthcr 
Oniuridcratkm, 

HT, C* Roughlcy, ^ .diidre/rj mid lltfir Tcfftiw^y, 

Sydney^ 1916, p. 263. 

U. S_ Davidson, 'Australian Netting and Uiskeiry Techniques,* 
J. Mynts. Sfitf.f Vol. XL!!, p, 257, The knot b his fig. i U as de¬ 
scribed in the text, but later 4 knot k figured (presumably an error 
of reproduction) that w^ould spill into a reef with a twist in two arms- 

Ashley, fpc, fig- 40J^ 

Hr Ir Duhamci du Monceau, Traiti drs P^Sihti rf 

Hkrnoc dfr PA/jawir fmiFnk^tni^ i7<^77. Vol. I, Sccr Ih 

Plair [11 and p. 9., giver the rlearest account. Numerous later Engikh, 
German and l^icli w'ritets copy oue another in iUustratiug the 
method of eying so incorreedy that no knot would result if their 
dbgranti were followed. 

Stevetk, Jrif. rrf.* p. 90. 

From itiy own observatiom. 

F. Maim, *Notcs on the Aboriginecs of AuatraJii.' fYsr, 
Ce 0 g. Sac. AstHfaiasia (A^.5. B'. & VittarU Broftekes)^ tit, itaion, 
I3S5-4 (1885), p. 35, 'die tiicah siie is regular and controlled by ihe 
Lmgor^; and W. E. Roth^ nthnaJagUj} Siuditf a^nong the JV- IV. Gcntrai 
Qufcrtsiand Abariginecs^ London, i; 1 j i, ' instead of a mesh 

stick each mesh is rolled on to the back of the loot as it is made.' 
*' fnrth^ Jnc. rjY..^ p. 95. 

E. Vogt^ utfd Gfwfitf dff Basel* 1937. 3 
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G, dc Owjjfne dr k iVsu ijf rt dt la Pkke, Pani. 
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T^i Vogi* la. ni., p. 33. 

E, Kmtlund, Tteihw'atcr Fbh inti Fishing in Native N*nii 
Ajnerira/ Pi^h. Gri-jf., Woi IX, ii>S2. p. 

records of the ^^narc^ knoc (the rccOi Jtpliiiiing rhit the *ihtec 
bend' (» mcih knot of unspecified type) wai and ii more: wtdtsprcad. 
This vdtiuble pieee i>f n!scafeh wni rccjHvdd after [ had Jeft England^ 
and hi5 rcfcrtnccs caimor be followed up. 

Davis* fjw. dr,, p. 10- 

Granlutid,, lac^ dt., p, iSl, 

5® Mr von dem ifonic, "Siisirft'aiaorlitchciri,* Hmdhnrh drr 
Fmhsufhf tmd FiKAtrci, Berliiip fig- 411®- 

Aihleys lor. rU.* p. 

3^ There is a spcduncti in die Pitt Riven Mitscum, and one in the 
Peabody MiL^euni is iUiutrjted by C. Raw. ^Prehistonc Fishing in 
Europe and North Aincrica," Sfliirhsijvaiisrf CurffrikvJiettf fa Kii]}ivkdi^, 

II A- Goifin^ in Lis P^fAtTrcj- rt fei PaisMUf an Cdipi^i», Bruasels^ 
1909^ tnctidom that most nets in the region ate nude with a Cow' 
hiich {rijrud dr btiiiilirr fur ni tich liable to ahp^ but that betcct 


M P, H Buck (Te Rangi Hiroa), and Crajb af thr Cwfk 
hlamii, Bemkr P. hiihap iMttfram BuJf. 179, l■)44F *41- 

IS The oudiiics m": down from specimens in the l^ct Rivets 
Museunip with the exception of fig. irf, which is from Gruvcl s 
La Prihe dms ia Prihhfme^ damrAftfiqniiFrl ki Pewplrs PrimilijSt 
Farisi, 1928* p. 38. 

Duhanurl du Mmtccau, Idc. eir., Plate V, d^icti both open and 
dosed types. 

K Buck, tpr. tnoM 34)1+ p. 125. 

3^ Rau, lor. ftt-T pr figurci a rough iiuctumretii from Califetnia 
which appean to be more of 1 twinc4io3d^ dun a true shuttle. 
It consists of tw'o curved pieces of w'ood boand togcdierh 

3» Mas Butt kjrtdJy deinoustrated the process with nuiertal 
whkh she had eoilecit^. 

H. Ar fosbrooke* "Some Aspects ofKimwauiJ Rshing Cultuic 
with Comparadvc Notes on Alwm Methods,' J.R. /iutAj'dp. IrtsL, 
Vol. LXTV [1934). p. states that diesc fishermen on Lake 
Victoria icanit to tie a knot by unravelling 1 manu^ctuied net. 
His fig- 10^ however, clearly show^s a mesh knot ftoin under, 
w'hcreas in all nuchine-madc ncu exajniiKd by nie_ the knots 
produced are similar to dteniate froiic and back versions of the 
mesh knot from over, although in fact they arc niade d-dtway^ 
vitli* the illuitratioTi accompanying the article *Nct4,^ BBfyfltJpiCiifir 
BriVivinkj, J4th Ed, Vol- XVL i9-5i p- ^4^- 

W. Jocbelson, 'The Koryak*' Jrssup North Padjii ExpedUiofU 
Mait. Atnrr. Mm. Hift., Vo!. VI, Part 2, 190S, fig. 85. 


C.!an3p]es have a reef knot (wtfud dwir). 

SHORTER NOTE 

the Nirkh {Rivers s Nidni) people has ceased to exist, and my 


The Todas: Some Additions and Corrections to W. H. R. 

Rivers's Book> as. Observed in the Field. By H^RM. 
106 fVprpfr PrftT of Grenc and rkfiaiarliy LLrD., ALcL 

iNTFODUCnON 

Dnring my ialt Stay iti the Nilgiri mountains of South htdLip in 
1949,1 had occasion to make the following observation^ in con¬ 
nexion with the reading on the spot oi W. H. R- Riverses book 
Thr Todai (London, 1906). 1 w^js thus able to fill out some ol the 
gaps -idmtncdly left by him, as also to correct some passages whkh 
appeared to me as not correspondingK at least no longer corre¬ 
sponding^ with the facts. For the benefit of those interested in the 
Todas as well as for future research workers in this field, i list 
these observafions below in the order in whkh they occur in 
lyversus boohp beginnitig with the additions.* 

I, AnDtrioNS 

K BwifiaWt tPf^ Thew divided into two main groupi, 

the piptf'r or ordijukry budalocs, and die pcittu, or buffaloes sacied to 
the Tcivflkh moiety of the Todai, which Jiame, ho3ycver, by 
exEcnston, serves alio to defig^ute the sacred buflalcH:? of the 
Tardharth moicfy. The latter are divided into four categonw, each 
corresponding to the type ofsaerai dairy which serves them. First 
come the nvrSuliT or buflalocs of the u-tpriMb'. These hav'c diiTcrent 
names ac-cordbig to foe vartoui Tatdhanti rjudr- Thus the i^NirrjujfpV 
of Nirkh and Kwordhoni go by foe appellation of kaitmtkitfsin 
those of Pan (Muforl) and the Tdviikh mad of Pier are called 
ifwdrfpfr: fooic of Kmr, Mpepfkpk; chose of Norfo, iJ-JiTjjjiPmr; and 
those of Kanh aitd Tanr, pudn'htipir^. Next arc foe builaiocs of the 
dairies, of which so few iti 11 siabiist, named Fj:4^L'idp'Hjprr They 
agaut have ditferent names in each of the fPiiids to wfoich chey bclong- 
Hicy arc pprarliV at Karsh; mrshpotiir at Norsb^ at Pan 

(Mororl); and prr^dfft ai Melgarsln The following group is a 
modest ofie-Hthose of the dairy of Tarar, which are appro¬ 
priately knowTi as c^ijirf. Filially come foe btidaloes of foe it-tnadf^ 

the fi-rV, which are again divided into two principal sections, the 
orditiary ti~ir Or p\mnir, and the super-sacred perjp'npV, Tliese arc not 
called by the same names in every ( r-ffr^d. At die Makarsh ti of the 
Karsh dan, there are tivo kinds of pfTJUPPr, the parsr and foe pilrnV 
or omdiiri at the Or H of the Norsh chit there arc the fi-n divided 
into nrtir, jfjf and (fpVnV, and the tt^dfsir which comprise two sub- 
divisioris, fciik/if and prnikir^ at ilic Tarsh ft of foe l*an (Mtirorl) 
[clan), the prrjiPPpV include tatsif and px^arnr ; and at the fjp of 
Kwordhoni, they are called o^iirr. It should be noted that the ii of 


informants told me foit it liad already dsme so in the skyi nf 
Rivers (kc Correciiotis, 5J. 

2. iVaffiPpr;^ a girl (p. 332). Rivers WTiteS that ^foere is some doubt 
as to the relative by wlioiii a girl is naitied-^ Tliis doubt perusts, in 
chat my informants contd not agree whether foe child's grandmother 
(paternal or maternal) or the ekieit woman of the mad in which the 
birth liAs occurred would be called upon to do so. They did say, 
however, that either of these couJd perform- All informants denied 
that the pwijnpi (fiuiicr'i suter) was entitled to give a name to her 
niece. 

3. McfoiT jjfei (polkhliol) (p. J09J, These art tefirreed to by Rivers 
under the incoivect appelbtioit of pilfiVL Thw is so irnponaiit and 
lengthy a subject that I have found it necessary to dial with it in a 
special paper (see 'The Mother Sibi of the Todas of foe Nilgiris,^ by 
H.RrH- l^nce Feter of Greece and Denmark, Bmciti 

Vol, V, Nos. 5 and 3}. 

4. lir mrrijgtaf initchuni (pp. JII'JJ)- Cross-cousui niarriigcs 
are not neces^a^y monogamous, as Riverses text would seem to 
imply. There have been recorded caw of stick uniotu being 
polygantous, b<rth polygyitous and polyandrous, and alfoough none 
are to be found jmt iiow% there is nothing in Toda custom agauut 
lueh a practiccr 

jfJivi dpVfSTjvw of the Tadai oirotdmg to the Bodagt^ (pp. 541 f). 
The fivefold Badaga division of the Todas docs seem to be con¬ 
nected ssith the cuitonts rtgulailng the payment of grain tribute 
(kpfr, see below% 7) to foe Todas by the Badagas. R docs not arise 
out of the coiruitudon of foe because this body, as described 
by Rivers, is only bmughc together in that form for afl'airs con- 
cccxiing relations between foe two tribes, and there ii no inrdicutiont 
as Rivers believt^, that Notfo ever represented Pan or Tatar, foe 
remaining clans. My infopmanti thought it to be a geogruphiCal 
division of the Todas made to fadlitare the payment of the grain 
mbute. Thtw the followrug Badaga villages give grain to the 
correspanding Toeb mitds below- because they Ik closest to them; 

The closest villages to foe TepvUol (Feiks) 

Rodemod Ur fTuneri) to Kanh and Melganh (Kcuiia 
and Pekkan) 

Tiriudi to Norsh 1 - , -1- j - 

,n 


Kmida to Pan 
Sholur to Tarar 

Mekanad lo Rimr, P^i and Nirch 
Kieriroti to Kutoi^ 

Puirgototi ID KW'Ordhoiii 


(all Kuttaii) 


S 9 


No. io6 


Man 


Juke, 1^53 


My tknic^d that k was an andcnt TchIs ckuifkation, but 

»id lhal tht fUEtiH of die five Bacb^a divtsionv were pertupi derived 
(rom comipted appcIlatioEu of former Toda cimonu; they were 
unable to say exactly whidi, however. 

6 . TJje fl/TiiuMiBmHfotvayur (pp. 53i£]l. Rivtfi t^hdy 

uys that the ofisec of a T'oda was imtittired by Mr. SuJjjvan 

and that il therefore h not a Toda title. What he docs not nicntioiu 
however, an^^^'herc in hii bcK^k is that the Todas do luve a ehief 
called the or ^Fune-Holder/ Fersakur (Riv, 

genealogy' S) k at pre^t the holder, liiicc 194^. Obunh (Riv. 
Arkner^, geii- held thh oifkrc previoioiy when 1 with the 
Todas in 1939 and Paricurs (Riv, gen. S), Pemkur^s Cither, at the 
time of Rivers'll visit. The keeps the pirpmr a 

very sreali plain gold coin, in a puisc, and the mythology of tlsw 
pLeee of nioney is that the goddess-patron of the Todas, Terkish, 
gave It to a as a token that she warned Mm to look after the 
Todas for her, but that muibk to do « because of the pressure of 
his work, he gave it to the elder of the Karsh ttuiih} asking him to 
take over the reipomibility. Suite then, the olfice has always hem 
held by a reuior niembei of the Kanhol. The Tmi-ffgani-piUva^ar 
tiai tn Cut Once a week and w'ash the ptrpojt in the piii tiipii {dairy 
lETcam), and he IS fltvcr allowxd inside a how^c w-hcre there is a 
memtruaiing woman, a w^oman in childbirth or a corpse, should 
an^rhing ^go wTong with the Todas/ I was lolch the Timi-rigwi- 
p0itmyiaF must call in a /njpJ whom he svill coniuk, and then the 
Badaga chkhain-pnest of the Tunctl village cslli die peipufi; a 
prayer is oficxed to the Toda gods, a fine Is paid to the d^y of the 
mod where things wTmt 'wrong/ the pdipufj pots a silver coin into 
1 piece of im with a creeper and some lur bark and gives the packet 
to the dairy ; and tinally the pitpifti is washed ill the p^U mpit of the 
incrinimat^ mad, following w'hich a feast is held at that ifiad at the 
e^epense of the TiiHi-j'f^»ij-pefi'jyPfif, A sontewhar siniilar ceremony 
to ward off trouble takes pkee every year at Kardi, and it is also 
held there at the appointment of a new officohaldcr. The piincipat 
functions of the arc ai folbwi! He is the 

recognized rcligioiis chief of UnJi the Tardhardi and Teivilkh 
moieties of the Todas, being, it is believed* related to the gods; 
he is entrusted with the secret religions lotc of tlic tribe; be d^dcs 
dairy-temple disputes as a mediator between opponiiig partki ^ he 
fiscs the pay of the priests at the various temples : his permbsion Iih 
to be Sought in order to open a new’ dairy temple; he presides over 
the tribal ncijur; he nitut kam and know the genealogies of all Toda 
families; he li always consulted and lus to approve before aU tribal 
af^irs such as divorce* compensation for stolen wives, outcastiiig of 
clan jmembers, etc., are carried out: and he can be appealed to 
in a last resort by the Badagas should the decision taken in the iiniju 
go against tlieni. Having liucovered the cidstctice of this chief 1 
once suggested to the Madras GosTni.incnE that he should be made 
nrarre^iiF imtead of the chief of the Tehrilkh Kuur cbn* since the 
brtci had been only fomutenidy entrusted with the office by 
Mr. Sullivan tbccausc the Kuur chief of the time liad shuw'n the 
way up to the Nilgiris to the first Europeans 10 go there). The 
Collccior of the Nslgiris later did try to change the ofhcc to the 
Karsh elder, acting on my suggestion. But euriemsiy enough, 
£)knarih, Ta-ho was at the time, refined, on the 

grounds that he was a Tardliatsh and a high-caste Toda and could 
not thcrirforTe accept servant's work/ as he styled it, and be the 
go-between w^[li the Government as the ninrrc^jif w'as. The two 
officef have thus continued to cc^-exist^ and were sidl in cxistcaicc 
when I was in Dotacamund jn 1949. 

7, ip. 5 jfi). Rivers is right when he sayi that there 
is no txrgulatkHi of grazing fights between clans and familici. Tliere 
being no individUid ownership m these mattm, bufialoes can he 
taken to graze anywhere, even on the gnui plots of the erthet madr. 

Th£ kur w jrraipi the Burfa^ fkr fpp. djoff.). 

Rivers calls thu ttibure but all my tnforaiajits agreed that it 
is mote cottectly called hit. My mforniatiod is that it consists of one 
iruwk (five measures) of grain from evety Badaga house to the 
vailoiu Toda chm as described under 5. Smee 1939, only Kanh, 
Nonh* Tarar, Melganh and Kuut still receive this tribute from the 
Badagas, Tt has been uopped elsewhere by the former immicipaj 
commusioTter of Ootacimund* an influential Uadaga called Hih 


Gowder, ai a crtcaiLS of ecicrdon to stop the Todai having Kotaa at 
their fimefals, Hu cornplaint w^ that the Kocas—^who perform 
rnmieal and scavenger dmi^^ at the funerah—were losv-castc people 
who should ncK ^ allowed to partieLpatc in these cciemonfij. 
Harl Gowder tunilarly stopped Koras attending Badaga fimerals, 
but he has nor been so sueressfiiL with the Toda*. He only managed 
to stop the JL'ut being paid to tho mads noe named* but Kom went on 
attending funerals, for* as tlie Todas say: 'Who will take the »cri- 
ficed buSaloes away if they donT comc?^ 

9 . A^a-Jr b€tw%^mg ta rJtr K(?faf (p. 639 ). It is quite correci that 
some of the Kwordhoni arja-ir belong to the Kotas, The story is 
that some Kotos living next to the Kw'qrdhoni B (po longer in 
existence) once let some of thdr bulTalocl wander in amongst die 
Toda ones, and the ptdai wJio w’as Just then milking Ms also 

milked die stray Kota ones by mistake. The rightful ownm soon 
afierwardi asked for theirs batk^ but sMce they had htxn milked by 
the pfifldi. the latter refused to yield them up^ saying that it was now 
impossible for him to do so. In compensalioi:i* the Todas agreed to 
offer ghee from the Kota buffaloes they had kept and from their 
descendants every year at the Kota Kanilntaraya fcsdvoJ. Something 
limiLar actually takes place too at the Kota village called Tiisgar^ 
where the of Karsh offm ghee at the same Kota yearly 

{ 3 ccaskm. The origin of the custom here b that once, duriog the 
yearly migration of buflalocs, the mtrjal of Karsh left foigcftijsg his 
fire irick in the n-ni^Wi. In the meantime* Kotos came and took over 
both the kiirpaJi and the v^vfjpU —-which they now'retain as temples of 
their own under the respective names of Tetp*l and KwaM^>-aud 
the Todas^ in order to retrieve the forgotten stick* were obliged to 
pledge chemselvcs to give ghee once a year as in the ease of 
Kwordhotii. 

ID. Rdatims af Mtlgofsh la Kwnf dhtml (p, 66 j), Intcrmarriige 
hetwesR the two cbm is prohibited because once upon a time there 
w'os a Mclgotih w'onun who vm betrothed to a Kwotdhoni man. 
As the bride was making her ’way to Kwordhoni with a male 
componiFHi and a hufTalo that die was taidjig along aS her dowry, 
the animal entered 2 pool of water to cool itsdf. The man, m an 
effort to get it to move out, threw^ a stone and acddentally blinded 
it. He W 2 i to adiamed of what he had done that l>e turned back to 
Melgirdi w 4 ih die bufialo and the girl mthcr dion fiice die wrath of 
the Kwordhoni people. Bui the latter were so oBimded by the bride 
nor putting in an appearance^ that as a ptniisliracnt for the olfcnce, 
they vowed diat hniceforw^ar d none of their men would csxr ukc 
a Melganh girl to ’wife. This b also the reason ’why a Melgardi man 
docs not do the milking m the case of a K’^'ordhoni woman leaving 
the iceltuion hut after childbirth. But it is not only Mclgarsh and 
Kw^ordhoni that do uoc intetmarTy* The TdviJkh clans of Picarl 
and Kwadenor [l^ergar^} do not either, becaiBC once upon a time 
a boy of Fergarsh wanted to borrow a buffalo froni his nutemaf 
uncle at Pktarl. He begged and begged the lactcr re let him have 
offK, but always met with a Tcfusol. One day„ be again set out to 
entreat hu unde, and Cm the way, because « wii very bor^ stopped 
to wash hu face in a cool brook, bin he arrived at Fietarl tued* 
ill-humoured and wet. He went straiglit m the p jIi where his uncle 
wai paUkaUmakh^ and the laltcr gave him a little buncmtilk to 
refresh himself The imdc noticed that the boy w'as ill-humouTcd 
and asked why, but ha nephew did not answrer. Insteodr in a most 
surly fikshion* lie agabi aik^ for the loin of a hctJ&lo. His uncle 
answered due he was sorry but he really lud no intention of nuking 
lunBelf ridiculous in die eyes of e\'eryhody by lenduig a buflkto re 
lomecmc who would certainly be quite ujiablc to look afiei it 
properly. This so enraged the boy that he wait straight to the tarfh 
(pm mtranct door), and look up the tw'o posts togetlier with the 
bars acfOB them. He put a loose stone from on top of one of the 
polls ui Ml cloak, bur it krer fell out on the road between two mads, 
where it is still to be i«iu moving about inysteiiously from pkre 
to pbce. After this affrout the people of Kwadenor (Pergarsh) for¬ 
bade those of Pictarl ever to come near ihdt nwd, and henceforward 
niorriagc between them was similafly pruhibited. 

ir. Coju^cnoKS 

I. dluficj (p_ jj). The duties listed by Rivets 

for the women are by no means exclusive. Although he nowhere 
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laya so, it U oftm bdirvtd on. dicovidcnre of Riverri that %v'OBicn do 
not cook ;ind ntvcr touch mflk of any kiiKi. This u uicorrcct. 
Women do do the cooking in the trrjft and can handJc fiiflk from the 
piilir (oriiiiwryp tioti-iacrc'd bnffalocf), Wamen can also milk pufir 
and even go inside a pniir in. 

5iriy“ (p* 32^ aho p, 5&5}. What n described by Rivets as a 
sieve is not really one. The ininii wcndil, I think, be jiiom aptly 
desaribed as a scoop or Tfltinnowing fan. It is made of Split bamboo, 
and is used foe collecting house refuse or for wHnnowing, and 
defuiircly not for passing anythuig through it, as in the case of a 
sieve. 

3. Nuiitbrr ttf J fp. 57}r Htepbccs in the Toda 

houses arc now all of the varietyi.c. made of tbiee i,tonesL 

The four-stone type* is noiv only co be found in datr^. It 

iiH'd to be the tegular way of btnlding the hrcplace of a diJct arsJi, 
but c^ cn there it has been discontinued. 

4. Tike Kcitwri poh inid ihr pohkanpol (pp, dl and Tp-St). Con¬ 

trary ID whar Rivers says* the pek of Konoij ii an orduiary 
although admittedly the only one to be called by so exalted a name. 
The ordination of die pohkartfwl is simply iha t of an ordinary 
lanralik^ifnM. His comp^ion U a peroi as in all ordinaty r^Fdl^Li 
limply because the pk is no more than a Tint is also 

why the names used at Konorj arc the same as at other village 
ilairiei. 

ir Thr ti (p. i2aj. All my infonnauts assured me that the 
Nitfch If no longer esiits and that it had ceased to exist even before 
Rivcti- Considering the great emphasis on the viat to the place 
described, it nuy be that whar is meant is diai even if the budalo herd 
sdil was thcfCp there was no proper Ji. Riven does not meudotL the 
dairy buddijig anywhere, and remarks that the palffit Todrigars (41), 
a Tardhaxsh man, was looking afrer the anltnali aliliough not 
milking them (piSiapi for want of a dairj^?), 

6. fl/ Ike fwkij? palol at tkc K*vih ti [p. 118)^ 

This w quite incomet; die Mclgarol can be pM for KanR They 
camiot, howevcTt be at the Nortli d, and Riverses stoty as to 
why it U so k othervi'isc quite correct. 

7. Tfie palol's speikl mctrwiy after 18 ytait oj Sevier (p. loj). All 
informants (Kanvarsathi, Poibuwtip Pilkhlgud) agree diat Riven^s 
account of this is quite incotrccr. Pahh always have a Tardhanb 
woman bif&n they take office—as an incetitivc to accept the work, 
whicli is known to be stttntbous. They can have the same wonun 
(who is of their choici;) again every January as long as they are m 
office. Part of the money they make is given to the woman hi 
exchange for her favourSp so that no Tardharsh woman has ever 
been known to refuse the arrangements, even though hct lover be a 
Teivilfch. The office offwM is liniitcd to i« ytaR only because dim 
is some danger of the man dying , and of the d ccuitcquendy being 
ncgtccicd. Kark.ievaii+ who was pak} at the North tt for nearly tf^ 
years as fUi^crs reports (p, 104: he did not MEl 18 yean a her all, as 
he died fkrsi], had Edao® uf Tatar as Ms mtstress for the whole 
period, aaid the jewellery die was wearing at the time of iny visit 
had been bought vrith the money given by him from the nrvcniar 
of the d. 

». 'Hur kaltmokh ai ikf cemucwiVj a/ OttU' and Onifk 

(pp. 140-i)* This man is not called a kdltnuukh at this cctcmoiiy— 
alchough be fills the place of one—but a The uame is derived 

from the ktiwi/rtjt of a stone at Mor. He luusi be specially 
appointed fot the occasion if he is not 1 Tcivilkb, as a Melgarol is 
not aPowed to perform. 

9. Taath-towfkiM^^ fty palnl uf hii (p- i(Si). The pal^t 

does not have to touch the lurfh at hb ordination ceremony as does 
a kdk-ffKTkk, because he will not be tending ibe ciivcsr Only the 
kak-Fm'k-k docs this. 

10. Tire JfCemwWrah (p. 195). liifornunts from Konorj toM n^c 
on 50 Jtily* 1949* that their anccstont who arc now the Komoio- 
drois [Rivers's Kamnsadtalam) did not nm aw^y to the plains but 
were carried thither hy Rajput rtiiders. They said this was quite 
unconnected with the story of Kwoten and his wife Kwoterpani 
reported by Rivers. They assured me dial the Koniosodtols still 
existcck and a Badaga trader is reported to have visiicd them at 
FcnaSpialpet. 

ti. kestiff^ rkr head i,ni the brroii pf a ikrtifiy drhi'rry (p. Jijk 


All infonnadts were unaiumHCHUS in iiating that this was not correct, 
at least no longer so. 

12. Kinship ternu [pp. 4fi4ff-)- Although the phofictic ly^cm used 
by Rivers is not always reliablep It w'ould appear that Plctiii should 
rather be Rift. Ait is usually pronomiced more like (hr and 

is really Okkjtu Stiaigbtfotward errort include Nodn^ed, which is 
Only the nantc for a middle brothet when dead, younger brother 
betug more propciiy U/red; AvaJ is correct for mother^ not - 4 m; 
great grandfather is Mitppim or AhinMiwk, not Prriunt which term 
simply Stands for ancestor from gcandfatiicr upwards; great grand¬ 
mother is similarly Mttprvm^ and not which is also the term 

for anc-esior, but female ones from grandmother and carlkr; 
grandson and granddatighfcr ate nionc comectly Afafppwhh and 
Morkujj^k, although the descriptive terms given by Rivers can also 
be used; LVi'cJ'ilru^k is the proper name used for younger sister, not 
Rivers'^s Nodrvt:dhij^h wliich is unknown, at least rtow’adays. The 
last brother and siAict in a family anc called respectively Kad^halfmakh 
and the first KardjinnCikh and ifcrniirjkujjk. The Afuw 

{mateiTpl uncle) is also called Kuhti' at times, and the vocative u 
Afiripujjtf^ not Afe.mir as Rivm has k, which is Tamil. AfiiFfii (fathcr^s 
sister) should rather be vocative Ahumu; and Na is the 

proper vocative of Ol (husband), not O! or Oh'itr^ A inaifs sister caDi 
liu wife iVi'di.Tk. Pim applies to lather's mother^s clan bruihccs, u 
well u to clan bemhers of the mother's father and of the mother's 
mother. Afpfeh, properly boy, is used for child in general and can 
thus be used for the Latter irrcspecf-Eve of sex. The children of tw^o 
’ivomcn ofthe sajMegeiierariswi will oidy call thcmsclveai clas^hcatory 
brothers and uscers if they are oftlie iAtiic pclkhlki (see Additiocks, 3). 
Likewise, Mm will be applied dassfficatorily to the mother's clan 
brothers only if they be of the same ptfltkh'pJ *, and to a father-in-law 
oaily if he is fppi a poikhlht relative; should he be such a relative, he 
will be addressed by the naoic of his rank in the /wfkMlflf, as this 
comes first (the pafUiik! relaticn is, as cm be seen from th^ example, 
an all-impurtinc one with the Todas), .Afjiiwwfck, my inlbrmaii^ 
assured me> is otily used for a aster's son and not as Rivew has it 
[p. 488) alio for a wife*s biolbet*i son or a son-in-law who is not a 
shfErf's sou. Riven is, however, right when he says (p. 484) that 
ariHdJfiJTiT for cbn is probably a borrowed w^ord; it h Badaga, the 
Toda woid being [from mad, village, and man). 

13 . Ei^iiicwcc pf fwwwiuiul mdrri^r [p. 53 * The infcrdiction men¬ 
tioned by Rivers apphes, as he believes cotrcctly, to the iFifldtfl in 
which the svoman was bom, and not to the one whkh she joined on 
marrying, rnlercDurse wtdi members of the bner is not restricted as 
It is in the fortncr by an extemion of incest prohibitions, and there 
seems ihoi to be no reason to sec in the rule conccining the wpitot 
esseutiai 10 the pdlul kiitiation ceremony* any evidence of the earlier 
extitenec of some form of communal marriage. 

14. Tkr noim (p. 350). The npii^ as described by Rivert* with five 

niembcn of which one is a Badagi from Tuneri, only mecfs to 
deride questions between the Todai and Dadagas—ai he, ho-wever, 
ctKTCcily guesicd at the end of die second paray^raph. Questions 
alTcrdng the Todas as a whole have to be debated in a werju on whirii 
every single should have a representative. No quorum is 

necessary for dedsiom. to be taken, and these are only et^rccablc 
if the partici involved agree to the vcrdicT. 

13. Tbitwlnje i^iFtiwieTr (p. 578). There appears to be no ceremonial 
CoEinccfcd with the tattooiiig of women- When interrogated On this 
iubject, my mfortnants had no difficulty rti answering. They told 
me that the reason why Toda women wrre tattooed was that once 
upon a time some Tamils (tH' Malayalis* they were not sure) carried 
offiioinc Toda w'onscn bccaujic they were 10 milikc their own. Since 
diciit Toda women have been tattooed so as to make them more 
like the Taniki (it is to be noted, however, that the pittcrm tattooed 
arc not the same as those of the Tamik), 1 w^al also told tliat should 
tattooing not take place, the w-t>men would be punished in the other 
world, aJthou^ nobody could tell me why, (This docs, all the same, 
seem to inchcate some ccteniuaLd reason for uttooing* the 
significance of w'hlch has perhaps now^ b«n forgottcis.) 

ifl. Kwarihmf [RiVm'j kwar^m) c/ thf Toda elms (modoU) 
(p. 614). The follow-ifig are the ordinary' and sacred (kwarshm) names 
of the Tardhafih dans, as given to me tn 1949 by my informants (I 
have spell the rwmci, in accordance with my phoiKtic system, as 
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Tabu I (itivw's tabu 47) 

Etuvt PiimiAf^PVi 

(Mdganh) I (Taw) 


(Mdganh) 

(nicknamed 

kwataikvuh) 

(jccWi) 


SVEfVAM 

(Mclgarda) 


KIJIEKEVIN 

(Micl^ anh} 


m. ttt nirraii 
(Tmr) 


POSERIVAK 

(Mdgardi) 


tn, 2iid ? of P*m 

J 

RABJOR 

(Mdgaidi) 


ic. Jid ? of Konog 
(no isnic) 


TFELOIVAN 
(Mjdg=hnh} 
(see ^low) 


EORlAlKlIF 

(Me%anh) 


TIKON 

(Mdgatsli) 


m. [SC f of Kanh 


n 

MA^KKItlVAN 

(Mdganh) 


TiKIEVAN 

(Mdganh) 


TETNARKII 

(Mdg^rsh) 


PITTWOWIV 

(Mc%Bnh) 


HI. Ma^owil 
(Kiaror) 


itL 5 iid ? of Karsh 

I 

ARFURS 

(Mdfiarih) 
(itc Riv, 46) 


pronotinced by the Todai todiyp and this pronimEii^tiOEi h often 
somewhat at variance with Rlvers'i n^denug) l 


Otdiitaiy Fidimf 

i. Kanh 
2 - Nordi 
Taw 

4. MtSrol (Pan) 

5. Kiaror 

6 . Nirkh 
7i Konnoij 
g. Unk^ 

9, Kwmdhpni 

10. Mdgianh 

K, f'ain (Pifiptifs) 

12. Kiditiad 

Tj. AleJgardi outcasts (Karsh) 


Kuwsim ii4we 
Iskkit^lMvo 
Forpr^Okirsh 
Knghush^Miikhidwf 

Ki>if/FUTj-/(jfi9Ve 

Kwn^t^Kiwn^jh 

Pon^j^-Paninf 

Unknown 

None 


The site of Pam if now occupied by the harwks at Wellington^ 
the descendants live at (B) (above) and sciO receive coinpcnsation 
&nm the Government for this cxpropriacioii. The rwo last dans are 
duicasts ttotn Melganh and thus have no (ij) (above) It 

called Kanh by Rivers, but the Todas assured me that thlip nowa- 
dayi* was noc the case and they were simply known at Mel^nh 
outcasts {see 17, bclow'). Jc is not correct llut the Teivilkh dans have 
no Hm^arthm oaniei^ thw are, on the contirary, as follows: 


Ordma/y uawf 
Kuur 

3* Qmganh (Kusharf) 

3. Pktarl. 

4. Kiotar 

5. Kulkhcm 
d. Kicmm 

7, Kwadenor 


JCuFdrjhFft nd»fc 
OfgkiST-Oitmth 
N^kmrrJ-NarJuff 
Triv^h^T^iurkh 
MQFikvr-Piisktaf 
Unknown 
Unknown 

Unknown —PrdfkoFsh 


Of the Kulkhetii clan^ only one man is left and he has no issue; he 
lives with (1). (6) has died out a long lime ago and its ku'arjhpfi is not 
remember^, (7) arc Kuur outcasts, but, paradoxicaUy, do have a 
IcMF'drshm of their own, the first pm of which has, how-ever* been 
forgotten, * 

17. AhrJ^drdi ouftdih (RfivrsT Karsh) (p. 664), The chief of the 
Karsh mod^!, Oknanh (Rivcrs^i ArknerSp gen- S), told me dcfinhely 
that the outcasts ftom Melgar^ whom Riven calls Kanh are oof 
known by this name but shoply as Mdganh Ourcasts a (ro 
diflerendate them froiu Kidmad, also Mclganh Outcasa^ but i); 


Table il (urvEfts's tabie 44/3) 

ALWAti m. Piknit 
(Mclgarsh) I (Rin) 


KOTOLVAH m. Pclliur 
(Mdi^irsh} 


KinOEVAN 

(Mclganh) 


Kapii 
(Mel^rsh) 
(no issue) 


cl^a 


ist Tebeli 
(Karsh) 

I 

FEBDB 

(Mdgarsh) 


. M l! 


HI. 2nd ^gtidkb 
(N0I&) 

(aficT div. Tirbdi) 
(no bsue) 


ni. m Dahkor (no issue) 

m. ind Edaog (do issue) 
(Tarar) 

UL jrd Kapur (oo issue) 
(Koiio^) 

m. 4th Pupidr (no ktue) 
(Kwrordboni) 

m+ 3th Modheliz 
(Karsh) 

I 


Pojtchoi 

(Melgarsh) 

m. KANVAIWATlfl 

{K^ffsh) 

(d chiMcen) 


Odjim 

(Mdganh) 

m. KlObtci 
(no issue] 


“ 1 — 

Raniam 

(Melganh) 

m. NOUtWAT 
(uo nfuc) 


ruFVXUaoz 

(Melgarsh) 

mi Muctnah 
(KoiKirJ) 
(no issue) 


m. 6m Tecf 


Tan gam 
(Mdgarsh) 


Olkm 

(Mclgirsh) 


~“l 

(Melganh) 
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Table HI 


flL 

(MdgiTih) 


Pilihciuu 

(Nonh) 


PuDguclvilkh Kwamli NortK^K 
[Mdg4JiK) (Mclginh) (MclgBiih) 


m . Oyir 
(Tarw) 


fAmK nmsH Kowsnm roftjWi^NK 

(Md^nh) (Mclearsh) (Mdginh) (Mdgai^b] 


til CimiMiij ifi- Molini 

j {no 

Liahlani 
{Mdgarfh) 


m. -mCKHVAB 
(no Usuc) 


Piliol of 45/'t is only ^ nidtnMC, t was told, mmung "a nian who 
hai intcrcouTsc woiom at the uruiid'; his real name was 
Surivan^ whom we have above. My mfomianes told me that 
Mudrievan of 45/Jt w^ a Hitkh imop and dim propcHy should not 
figure here. Komllchft who appean in the table abovCp is Riven\ 
Kodiolv of Table 4^* and his sueccssion should be as shown above; 
Tekievan wotdd thus appear co be one generation closer than in 
Rivers, This Korialkhf (Ris™^s Kodiolv) is repuied to hive been 
a tryiii|f hdlow; he "gave dairy secrets away,* ijiiuurelied with oibcrs 
whm they rebuked hini, and then broke hb leg 00 the Melgarsh 
imvdlt, wUch he darcspcofully kicked, calling upon the gods to 
give him a sign. 1 was told that Riverses KidSevan (Table 44} is 
probably KudsrevaUp also a brother of Alwan and the others^ 
although where he fitted in ray informanw could iMt quite Say— 
hence he is Idt out ui the above tabk- Pekk {Table 44/1) U now 
Okiutyh of Karsh'* wife^ she is really die daughter of a Kuur 
(Tcivilkh) nun (repMiedJy the &moui Toda^ KuriDlv]^ but Pepnecs 
WHS rccognoed as legally her &dier.p he luving given the bovi^ and 
arrow at the PuriJ^tpiPTrE ceremony. 

Tekorvan^s descendancy should read as in Table 11 k according to 
niy informants, rather than as Rivers has it in Table 47. 

Finaiiy, k is not correct to say that Parskwur (Wvcrs''s Pankudr, 
48) and Singumidr (48) had no children;; it may have been so when 
Rivers was in the N 0 giris« but now their descendanis arc as in Table 
IV. 


TABLfi TV 


fAHSKWtjR m. 
(Melgarsh) 


^ingumida 

{Norsk) 


1 

pyittaVHKlAJt 

(Mclganh) 

1 

Saraniniii 

(Melgareh) 

\ 

ttLKHIEN 

(Mclganh) 

Ravenmut 

(Melgatih) 

nabIxien 

(MeJgank) 

Palim 

(Mdganh) 

1 

KOfcOVXWUTK 

(Mclgarsh) 

m. Semam 

(no Lssuc) 

ra* MqnsiiK 
(Kanh) 

in, Kafiz 

1 

ni. EDOEGAS 
(no issue) 

nu Kosgari 
(no issue) 

m. POTU 
(no issue] 

ra. Rodjam 
(no issue) 


( 

nixiitiEH 

(Kanh) 

NidhiahuT 

(Melgardi) 






they may have b«n called that in Rivers** day* but it appeared to 
him very unlikely* He said that there mighc have been a confimon 
with the name of someone of the clan. He also said that the story 
given by Rivers as cxplaming the origin of this cbn was correct; 
the Cuher and son involved were Kilpan and Karpunelv (which 
would make Kilpan also an outcast) (see Riven^ gen, 51). Some¬ 
times tliii rhfi is called alter the name of its leading man at the dmc; 
thus today it is often referr^to » Pochenkur (Rivers, gen. 51), 
after the present headman. 

18. Gmealii^irs from 44 le 48. Beguming widi Table 47+ which 
should be CDiTcctra asm Table I, we getaaumbcrofvariatkMis from 
Rivers (men being shown in capital letters* w'omcn in lower case). 
The nickname KH'^tfairviii loeans 'building jumped over*; Alw^an 
was knowm thus because when in prison for some oiimeeH he 
escaped by jumping over the walL Kiin^i zs aho a nickname, my 
bibruiant Oknarsh of Katsh rold me, although it Jus no nicaniug, 
and be wa* vnable to identify whom Riven meant by this name. 
Besides Kiuvi'* chiliiren marked here, there were two boys, 
Karsnolv and Kcftiilip who died young, and a nttniber of girls 
whose names are foi^orten and w'ho also died young. In Table 4J, 


Nefr 

* Romamzatiem of Toda throughout this paper is in accordance 
with die following conventiem: 


4 as ill hat. 
a as in hut. 

& a* in best, 
dal in do. 
dh Mi mod. Greek 
delta. 

e as in met. 
d as in date* 
re aj in meet. 

/ as in fun. 

^ as in gone. 
gh as niotL Greek 
gamma. 

JTj; as in ring, 
h is aspirate. 


I as in hit, 
ai as in bite. 

/ as French/. 
dj a* in job. 

u in she. 
ffh as in chap* 
ic as in krt. 

Jfh as inotL Greek 
chi. 

i as in lor. 
ni as in me, 

H a* in nOn 
oasinbof* 

^ at in word. 

PI as in boy^ 


p as in pot. 
r as in rtic. 
j as in soon, 
f as in top. 
th as mod Greek 
tbeta. 

II as in blue, 
n as in cook, 
od at in moon. 

£J as French u. 

1^ as in vat. 

UI as in won. 
y as in yoke. 

^ as in zero. 

I is simply took. 


REVIEWS 


GENERAl, 


The Law of Primitive Man: A Study in CptttpaiBtlve Lcgv^l 
Dynimics. By R Admsofi Cambridge, Mass. 

1 11/ iHan%vd LLP.) (LofuJon: Gumbfr/i^^^), i9S4- fj’- 337- 
Prke£ 2 S^ 

Professor Hocbcl has already citabluhcd hi* reputation as a 


juristic anthro|M*k}gist by hi* field studici (pimly made m coUabora- 
tioti with Prol 5 :ssor Karl UcwcHyn) of American Indian legal action. 
The present book, which is a mixture of elementary textbook and 
theotttical treatise, w-ill erihance that reputatton. He hi* written the 
best general discussion of primitive bw. 
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The boot consists of three pjicts. The &rit deals with 'The Study 
of Priiiiitive taw,! md r^hes problems ofdefiiiition lud analysis. It 
is spCKtJi^ in my Dplnion, by les^tbooJt passages of toofiiTrat simplicity, 
writteti as if he wete addnesing bisth-scliTOl students. This applks 
particulaily to die ehapiex desoibing ^methods and tccbnH|ucs" of 
research, whlcJi h ac heart samrivkir rudve- But the ducussiou of 
'What u Lawf*'' is written with that samulatmg shock of the cold 
showcf which w'c know from die tii tiilir disetisnan in Tht ChryMHt 
li'iiy. Also interesdiig is lih chapter recommending that anthro- 
polojgists adopt for their rccordiiig of law an amended veriion of 
HohfeJd^i lundatneutal legal cojiccptiDiu, which break tip the general 
concepts of ^right' and "dury^ each into tour distbet legal ideas. 
Anthropologists meeting these ccncepn for dse tint time will prob¬ 
ably fbel that they arc very aimbcrsomc, and that Hocbcrsic^-analysis 
ofYiirok OSes in terms of them is tedious. But as the book progresses, 
the evidence for using these clarifying disdnctioiis emerges casually 
from the many *tr0iiblc-ca^^ {Hoebers word for disputes) w^hich 
arc died. Though Hocbel makes no Tcfertnce to their vrork, a 
number of British antluopologists hasT for a long rime been urginB 
that ethnographical analyses should dcKiibc moTC clearly actual 
rights and duties^ and drop the use of terms like 'owmexship*— 
indeed. Professor Fortes gave a Presidential Address to the antnrn- 
pological scciion of die British A^sociatinn on this dierne- It niay 
Well be that it would be profitable to adopt cbeHohfeid terminology; 
and I hope that i number of andiropclogists whll make die eKperi- 
irtcnt. Curioiisly, after Hocbcl has stressed the importance of dit^ 
clarifieationi, he himself in disoming land tenure continues to use 
terms like 'usufruct,^ which ii certamly not a fundamental cmi- 
cepdon and in fact was a complex uisdtuttotial arojigcmetit in 
Roman |aw\ This, again is a problem which lias been discussed in 
African anthropology, 

Hocbel coneludea EhaE for working purposes law* may be defined 
thus L 'A social norm is legal if its ucglcct or uifractiou is regularly 
met, iu threat or in fact, by the application of physical force by an 
individual or group possessing die KKially recognized privilege of 
so acting.' He then, in the second part of the bt^p examines how' 
this privileged force is applied in five different groupinj^ of peoples: 
Eskimo, Ifugao^ three Piaini Indian groups, Trobriandrnp and. 
Ashanti r Each scciion gives a summaiy of ecology and economy, 
and social sinbcrurc. Tlicn Hocbcl Ihfs the underlying poitulates of 
Jural significance ui the oiJtiire^ and examines liOw they affect 
liandling of dishaTmoiiics and rcmflicts of intetcit in sodal life. The 
sectiomi vary greatly in wright and import, largely became of die 
varying quality of the data on which Hoebel can draw. Thu best— 
and it is a very good best—chapter is that dealing wath Comartclie, 
Kiowa and Cheyenne, Hoebd has always^ like Uirwcllyn, been 
faiciiulcd by the problem, what consdiutcs jurisdc skill f Why do 
SOnvc propl« produce elegant lawyers, while others arc umlii^cd 
in producing setdemenE and judgment f In this comparison of 
the three Plains Indian groups^ he this contrast dearly^ paTticu- 
larly as between Cheyttmu and Kiowa; and he indkalts some 
of the organizaticiul and adniral features which produce the 
contrast. Here, of course, he h baiidliiig field ilata w ith which be is 
pcnoiiatty fimiilbr ; and this is a great advantage. They are abo, as 
we know £mm earlier publications, field data eollected with an eye 
to forensic and juriitLc problcimr The material on Eskimo and 
Ifiigan (I have always fefe that Barton^* work on Philippine Uw% 
good thougli it is, has been over-valued) is not nearly as rich * and 
Hoebel cannot nuke as mucdi of though he handles well w^hat 
there is. 

The me of Trobriand material raises other problems. For liere 
Hocbcl has lo deal not only with field data, but aJso widi Milincw- 
ske"! theory of law He has docie diii mtieallyv hut fairly and 
syniptheticany; dm essay in critical appredalion is important in 
itselt. He tecognircs the immense value of Cfinte jtniJ Cuftiym hi 
Sodrty in shattering a scrio of shibboleths about priniifive 
law agaimi w hich Malinow'ski was reacting, and in starting anthro¬ 
pologists on profitable lines of field ruseaith. But he also stctssci the 
extent to which Malinowski ovcT-reaetfid, and examines the later 
tetreats whkh MiIinow*ski ttiade from hii exircmc position. Above 
all, he conttasn the argiuticnE set out briedy in CoW isnJ Cuft^ 
with Mahnowrsiu's own records of disputes nxim the great rkhes of 


his longer botiks. And here, perhapSt I may draw attention to a lesson 
which tbischapEcr empkasizus. At rbc time when Malinow'skl wtotc^ 
books wiritien by modem profevsional anthiopologiits were rare: 
we had time and eagerness co read and enjoy the riches of ethne^ 
graphical and fiictiiil detail. Pnblbhirig costs were lowcr+ and details 
could be reproduced As monographs have multiplied and publishing 
costs hivu riscfi* the emphasis has changed to the sliorter book, 
staring only general priuciplef. I believe fnat this tendency may rob 
anthropology^ of its strength. Hnebcl shows that in rime it may 
render pairicular studies useless. For Malinowski himsdf provided 
the material [thoxigh in other books) by which we cm oskss the 
validity of his theory t and it is malarial which, as bmp can be used 
by others to develop altetnailve thiM^Fries. For Hoebel uses the 
TTobriand material to advance his own anal^^iM of what law is, and 
parricuiatiy to indicate the factors wlilch produce jurifric rlnmiinesj 
as against Jiiristic skill. 

Ycf I felt that he has nor dojw full jusEJet to the problem wliich 
hiieiestcd Malmowski—not the problem of reaction to breach of 
law, bur rhe problem of coiifortniiy with hw. MaStnowski saw diat 
no chain of cusrom uiliibitud primitis'e people absolutely.. Yet in 
most Erausaetions people conform with chcfr code: obsmance is 
more regulu tisan breach. Hocbcl's aiialyris itself kd niu to hope 
that he w'ould bu passing to consider the most didicnlt problem of 
allj the rubtion between conformity itself and the handling of 
breach of rule. When his book comes to be rcwrfttcn for a iie^v 
edition ([ am sure that, in thi^, its history will resemble that of legal 
tcxtbwksjp 1 hope that he will consider this problem. I venture to 
stfggest that a chapter dealing with it might w-ell be subscituted for 
the one describing methods and techniques of research, which I 
have said is too naive. 

Ir Vi the chapter dealing with the Ashanti that I find uusarisfapoiy. 
By Some bad slip, Hoebel has misunderstood devclopotcnts in rlie 
C^old He w-rites (and the error is blazoned in die publishers' 

blurb) tliat *fhc viabdity of the ptiniirivu Ashond state provided the 
stmcturc tliat made k possible for the Ashutti (with the Fand) to 
be the first African state in modem rimes to emerge from colonial 
^'ituclige" into die fellowdiip of fitre aatiotis.' Where so much » 
good, it Is a pky ro cavil in a review' at on oecoiioiial error; but this 
caimoi be overlooked. More fundarneiital to the argument Is his 
whole treatmeEit of the political stnicturc of ibc Ashanti kingdom. 
He calls this chapter, 'Constitutional Moiurchy and the Triumph 
of Public Law.' But the Asliauti had not yet, for anyouu acquainted 
with the states of South aitd Centra] Africa, achieved the triumph 
of public law. The kingdom w^as in many ways a 'federation^—aji 
organization, under the king> os'cr still independent provinces. 
Nilany of the procedural devices by which superior authorities 
obtained jiirisdicrion in diipuies arise from this federal stmctuie^ 
as l^iamond poinEud ouE m f^iwituv Hence procedure shows a 
complexity not tiicE with hi fully hedged Bantu states, w^hkh other¬ 
wise were less developed in political organizatiDti- Since Iw doer not 
apparently appreciate the difference between ^fedufacud' Ashanti 
and authoritative {say) Bethuona tribci or Dahomey, Hoebers 
intcrptctatkin df Ashanti law and pohttcf seems fuEidanicntahy 
faulty to me. I hope that hu wiU ruccnisldef this for a new Edition. 
Hr might also look more eorefiiUy at works on African poliricol 
syitemi—4 well studied field of British anthropology. For I am sure 
that his whole analysis would be unproved by this. The length of 
his bibliography^ and his widespread citations, make me feel that it 
is unfair lo complain that he has not read wddcly cnougk But helpful 
advice ri perhaps nm out of place, in considering an already excellent 
work- All British anthropologtsrs W'ill find tc strange Hoebe) 
discusses the feud without any tefurence to £vanj^Fritehard''s wvrk 
oti Nuer^ Anuakp ShiHuk and Bedouin, or Foncs^s on the TaBeusiH 
or Nadcl's on the NubSp wtucli are for us daisies on this problem. 
And the bibliography docs dtc a number of African items which by 
modem itandards are hopclculy inadequate. In rciult^ though 
Hoebel discusses admirably the formsie skill and soda! intprests 
whkh lead Eo restraint of feud, he has little indication of the actual 
mecliankms by which restraints opcnEc. 

Thu lost section of the book discusses the fUnctioni of law and iw 
relarion to rehgiiuo and ma;^c; and tmally the cvolurionary trend 
of law. There ore paru of this argument whh w'hich many will not 
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agm;; but atl wilt be iinpmscd by its valiw and ikill. [ regret rtui 
I have net fpoee to set my own evaJuaticn on it. 

I have Iwd occasion to critkize parts of Professor Hoebefi 
anaLpis ; and I feci that I mnft repeat that the whole h of fet-ebii 
merits It Iv suirable for stydenta tn a fir^t-ycat Come, but it also 
study by ah intcrcited in sociolojdcai probleoUi at 
the most advanced levcL This is an achievement. And it ii vividly 
and elcatly wricteot hi Hoebcl'^s almost slangy style^ This can be 
amLoying and ob^cuHrig—^and uugtamnutiirai—^at cioios; but there 
ii al\a escdterucnt in reading it. MAX GLUCKMAN 

The Non-HuniaD Primates and Human Evolution: In 
Memory of Earnest Albert Hooton. E^Hai hfj. A. 
K )o ([ 4 'iryfH- L\P.], 19SS- 53-10 

Sympoiia acid colloquia^for all their difierent- 
sounduig names they always twn out to be the same thing^—arc the 
fuhiois in idendlic aretes today, TticiT primary object is to bring 
together in conferenee experts on particuUr subjects, whose dii- 
emsions are subsequently revTaled to a wider audience bi the form 
of a published report- Unfortunately, few lymposii succeed in 
forming disetmion on a narrow area where kmdcrstandir^ emerges 
front tlic prescntadoii of new fact, the qnaliiicatioii of absoire nr 
murakni statemcni, or the molutioti of contraversial hilerpretatiein- 
Tbe syniposiuin on "The Noii-Hunuci Primates and Human 
Evolution,' which took place at the American Awociatioii for the 
Advancement of Science at the end of no eKCcpEion- No 

spedEc qucstioiil appear to h^ve been posed, and papen ranged all 
ihc way from primate paJbcontolpgy cm the one hand to the cidtura] 
capacity of ehimponaecs an the uthet. Ncvctthdcsi, tiip tiicetiiig was 
exceptional, partly because the theme on w’hirh it bore had Jioe been 
tingled out for dmilar treatment before, and largely because of the 
balanced nature of the contributions. Reading betrween the lines, 
one senses that diu syniposium waa an effort to get aw'zy Eom wme 
of the comroveniai spirit of recent dbciusion in chis fieJd^—a spirit 
w'hich has departed so far from the true traditions of sdcntilic dh^ 
cushion tliat in the iiiaintcnaiK'e of ^icw^ which partake more of the 
iianirc of revelation than scientific aiialy^h, observations that haw 
been proved false have become aiErcnched in dogma* md tiiany 
w'hicJi have been shown to be true, in hcroy. 

Tbe tone of the syniposium w as set in the opetiiiig paper, which 
w^ given by the late Ih*. Earnest Hoocon. It CDtisidcrcd tlie general 
impoitoaice of primate snidiei to anthropology, and Dr. Hootoii 
underlined the fact that the volume of new work in this field and 
the numbers of new itcnjits to the lubject are f^luig awTiy very 
rapidly. He w-as fqllqw^cd by L>r. Jepsen, who dealt with fosnl 
Primates in the New World, and by Dr. Biy^an Patterson, who then 
reviewed the geolpgiol h-urory of non-hominid Ptinutes in the 


OM World. Tliis paper is noteworthy for its generally cautimu louc. 
I>r- Patterson -etnpliaiizes that reIati%Tly few fossil sub-hiiniaii 
Ptiiiiares have been found, cooiparcd with other mammaJiaii groups, 
and tbat^ cornequendy* it is imdvisable to attempt m coustnict lines 
of descent. It is e\cn more dangerous to attempt to assess detailed 
evolutionary relalioiuhipf purely on the bods of the comparative 
anatomy of living fomu. The fosril record is adequate nicrdy to 
give some idea of the radiation of the carlkst Pttmaces [femurs and 
tarHcrs) and then of the moriikcys and apes. Dr. Patterson concludes 
his paper with the suggestion that man ii '. . . the result of an 
adaptive shift," and that his characteriftic structural features may 
have evolved rapidly^ poshbly requiring no more than the "... lo 
million years or 10 aifutied to the Pliocene.' This thesis U, of course, 
speculajtfve, but nevetthelcss it derives support from the fosril record 
of ocher vertebtate groups. 

Inmate anatomy fortued the subject matter of the next three 
papers, by Dr. G. E. EriksonH Dr. D. Dwight Davis and Dr. N. C. 
Tappcti rcspeciively, and 1 valuable paper by Dr. E. L. Sri^iuinan and 
Dr. C. L. Brace then dealt with metric and morphological s^oriations 
in the dentition of some J:o0 chimpanwe skulls which had been 
cnlterted in a single area of north-eastern Liberia. One of the con- 
clurions of this study—one of the more exaciing of its kind—is the 
Very sobering staicmenl that not even "the mosi astute odonf ologisc" 
can be relied on to dutrngulili, with any high degree of consritnncyf 
beivi'CCn human and chiiiipanaee molon. The symposium concluded 
wkh three behavioural itiidics* the hrsi by Dr. G. R. Carpmicr^ the 
second by Dr, Henry W. Nissen* and the third by Dr. Keith J. Hayes 
and Dr. Catherine Hayei. 

Summing up the conference. Dr, W. L. Straus, Jr,, miterated the 
warning notes made by Dr. Hooton in its introduetbai. As Dr. 
Hooton put it, "The anatomist or anthropologist who attempts to 
reconstruct die skull and the pcwtcronril skeleton of a paLicinthropic 
type of man without a sound know|i:dgc of the anatomy of the 
great apes and of at least the Old World mmikeyi is really only a 
sort of chiropractor operating in a situation where the patient eannoE 
complain and the injury done to sdcncc^ w^hik not Gital, rcfults in 
the mutilaEiou of faci and the pcivetsioii of Elicory.^ Even when the 
a/EaEomical facts ate agreedH Ei^y siill lend rhemsclves^ as Dr. Straus 
pointed out, tohiglily dMcreuckiterpretarions of primate phylology% 
The sad thought ii that while such djiferencm of opinion are only to 
be expected, Eiothing can condone the distorrioii of fact about fossil 
and living Primates that coiiics hom inadequate study and know'- 
Icdge, and hasty statement. Dr. Hooionf to whom, the volume is 
dedicated, a now gone. The meeting which be opened will have 
served its psirposc if it does no more than discourage, however littk, 
the further mutilation of fact about Primates. 

S. ZUCKERMAN 
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A Mmnual of Nuer Law. By P. P. O-U.F-fir Irt/r^rrut, 

^ifr. hist., I954_ Pp. 2^6, 9 plairs. Ptkt £l 15^^ 

If Thii book 14 sub-titled An Account of Customary 

Law% its £vo 1 utk>D and Devdopment in tlae Coum 
Es&bUshed by the Sudan Government. ' Along wkb EvansrPrif- 
ditord's and Ctaazolara"! writings, it makes the Nuer now widely 
diacumented, and the accounts tend to confirm each other. Dr. 
Howell* himself for some years a politicai otfiecc among the Nucr, 
here writes os an administrator- The book arose from a, TMolutinn 


passed by the Nucr District Commisrioners" Meering in 194J that 
the principles of Nucr customairy U^v should be investigated and 
recorded. The aim h stated on pp, 4 f.- * Tbis is not a co4;k or a 
textbook in w^hich the pnedse muwer to any legal situation may be 
found. ... Jr k raiLer a study of basic principles oa they are iiOW\ 
cxcntpLfied by actual examples, ai well as a study of a mo^t cotu- 
plex system of law in the process of dcvelopinctit. It is, however* 
primary intended for the adEninkention. It k also intended to 
provide further materiil for those whose interests lie in a more 
general and theorsrtical study of primitive law'; although I have 
myself rarely attempted to interpret that material in terms of 
comparative Jurisprudence/ 


Tiic book k llefe noted in regard to its positron in Nucr siudies. 
Although How^cll worked in a dilferent part of Nuerbnd he ftnds 
it cotiverLumc, in ptesenting an outline of the society^ to tno Evans- 
lhlichard"s scheme—I chi^ with rather little erkickm. For cx- 
3 iimle« topological ddfcreoces are menrioned* but t still find it 
dimcult to dktingukh one Noer village from another when they 
are strung our along a sand ridge. The opporcuniry lias been lost to 
draw attention Eo the inipisttaiit organizatiDiia] dMbrcoces w'hich 
must exist betw'ceo irranger and dominant lineages* allhougli the 
author niakca the utEcresriiig note tliac Jn Ccotnl Nucihud ^ die 
majority of dominant lineages are also Leopard-Skin ChiefL" 
Here we would have wished for some sEatemem of the iniplicadons. 
However we arc given die ekaresr accounr so fiir of the tenure of 
Nucr agriculttirai bnd ^p. 1S4-6} and much fresh detail on bride¬ 
wealth and divorce. 

The hsc chapter is devoted to a dkcu^ion of the emergence ami 
devcibpmcrit of courtly and here tiie author has some intetesting 
data. He point! out that in the modem setriug much whidi, 20 
years ago, made for * fusion' is now absent— the need for security and 
economic imurance—^and wlut there is now centres mainly in the 
courts. These have been estabikhed cotresponding in the main 10 
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tfibo and ihcii segments. The (oun worki iii Hfeh a way (hat the 

mwciTi itud to ict 2S «ixiii5cl for liLig^iits ill tiieir own scgirtciiia. 
Icivhig tht work of judgraenc lo iitutia] memben, I f it ia difficiili 
to a judgment it U inotc ddfknli to its cxcrxitioiiT for a 
ability to traoj^^r catilc may depend upon bis sucms in 
another suit. Coum, from being oon-rxmcfUp have lakco the place 
of the threat of rctalbrion in chc inaintcruno: of Nuer ctaiomirjf 
values- In this role they actFiiT all inaiuier of inilguiftcarLt litigatkjn: 

' Nucr arc pfessing . .. claims for the bilfilincfni of obligatioiii 
which Were not in the past normally subjects of dispute at aU/ 
Howell claims that in this w'ay the contti thciiuelves are * canCnbu^ 
ting to social inalidjustinent. * He incroduees us here to a ^tuatioii 
wl^h would repay inlcfuijve scudy* 

The book on the whok widetu rather than dcepcris out know¬ 
ledge of dac Nucr. It should be rciiiembeTcd, thoiig!i, tine it was 
written with the practical aim of serving those on the spot^ whde 
it ii noted here fiom aiiochcf point of view. Being Ira abstract than 
previous itudies, and speaking for the niOftt part the language of 
admhiistratioti^ it fufils its main purpose in an adinirahk way. It is 
to be hoped moreos’^er that the author's resilience tow^ards, and 


obvious adiuiratio]! and understanding of the Nucr will not be lost 
on the new pobiical olficers of iItc South ^ IAN C^UNNlSON 

Research and InforiTiaiioii on Africa: Contiisoing Sources. 
ir(?rili4fli.eJwj {Uhr^ry 0 / Qifigrfif Rt/, LkpiX l^>34 

111 / 45 

* ^ This book contains an acuiotaced list of jouniih and 

Dthex periodical pnhlicatkmi dealing with most aspects of African 
studies. It iiHriiidcs also a number of uistitulions in which Africa is 
studied even though they do not publish ^umab- Alter a section 
listing gederd publicatiojis and instituiions, the nuiCEriil is curcred 
by Countries, btrtli iboK whkh have posscsiiom in Africa* and those 
whidi hive less diiea intencsti- There arc 5J0 cntTici, with two 
uidices (publkatknu and insthutioni). In a book, publislied in J 05 + 
u is curious 10 note that the la.w Carlo Conti Rossini is stiU given 
as cditE^T of the di Smdi £lf/itpjVir It is much to the prcii of 

the couipilcTf that this hibliographical survey is remarkably com¬ 
plete : and it should bc'tjf service both to those who have to work 
on the broader Matures of Alrican study and to anthropologbts 
and other spcdalists. G. W. B. HUNTlNGfORO 


CORRESPONDENCE 


* Bnckwnrds Lniiguagcs ' in Africa^ Cjr Man, 1954* aSp 

m Sir,— I n his note on the Zande princes" game of speaking 
theirkngirLgc backwards. Profewof Hvans-friichard remarks 
that ‘a slaiig language of this kind muse be very rare 
in Africa." A 'secret' Language, based on the same printiplc of 
reverse syllabiticaEiuEu is found among the Sw-ahih tribes, but is 
said to be conhiied to women and diildfcn* men appearing rather 
abashed when asked if it w'as familiar to them. It is cillcd Kmymir^ 
* backwards language,' and, to take i familiar example, the poltTC 
Swahili saJutario^i ^Jmubo, hiemm, gattir is rendered as 

*Mhcja, nahwa, W/m niya?’ I heard it spoken for the first tune, and 
at great speed, near the village of Mbw^a Maji, just south of par cs 
Salaam, some 25 years ago, and for die last time when I w-as in E^t 
Africa during the war, Zanzibar and the adjacent Tanganyika 
coast may wSl be its centre of distribution, but I have blown at 
least one Kikuyu [Mr. Jomo Kenyaita) and a Comoro ribndcr who 
were alio acc|iiaintcd witli ir, the second, I believe, from childhood. 
It w^ouJd be interesfiiig to learn whether a simibr womens and 
childrccfs cant oemn ui other Bantu laugUagei. 

C/p Btitiih Sih&ci AithiTiyltisy, J. C. TREVOR 

ViHa Aiuidrtt, Kitastas, /ffTpifJctPP, Crete 

Sir.—P rofessor Evan>-pritcliajd"s note on Zaiide spoken 
1 T ^ bacfcw*ards pronipts me to draw attention ro iomc sirniiar 
^ ^" usages whkh I believe arc by no means uncommon fii 
Central Africa. 

In the north-w'c$i of Northern Rhodesia I know of this type of 
■secret Speech* among young people of both scxh of the Luyalc^ 
Luchazi, ^okwe and Nkoya tribes. The more complex type is m 
fact an mversioo of syllables similar fo that rucutioiied for the Zande. 
in twoAyIbble words the process of Inversion is simple; in words 
of more thati rwo lylbbles the bcjguming is retained and the later 
syllables traiuposcd, in Luchari: 

(d) Let us go to the house 

Tnyf [normaJ) 

Vffjj (invcTtcd) 

{h} Let me tell you 

Njfilndrke {normal] 

Wjitoikete (inverted) 

(f) ihii wife of your frktid. 

Lr^r yumvkur'rnii (normal) 

Zfu ymimakwe (mvcTted) 

(d) She has gone to catch fish with a sw'ccpiiig basket 
Ntryi li^swmga vantfi (normal) 

Yitui nakungwi {inverted} 

This type of speeth is widely used m conceal conversarion fiom 

the hearing of mciobcrs of the oldu gei^ention. To those b practice 
it is spoken wkb at least is much speed u normal Luchazi. 1 am 
assured that lack of pnedcc nukei it very diffieult to follow even 


if a person was once familiar with it himwlf, A itmpicr Ibrm is 
merely produced by the interpobtion of a constant syllable betw-een 
each pair of sylbbici. Erg. (rom LuviJc: 

I like you 

Ami njjUFidjMa'flWjpr (normal) 

AfiFnirir FiifufiFtiifi'fe«fieaftFKjg^«f [with inrerpolatioos) 

This is much easier to produce^ and [ myielf fomid that one could 
both speak 'and understand it with little cftbtt. In my experience 
the intciptned syllable is used by younger cluldrtn rather than 
adolcscenrs. Ic is ro my knowledge used often to conceal speech from 
Eumpeaiis who have a knowledge of the language hein:g spoken in 
its normal form, but remain unaw'are of the uitcrposed sylJahlc. 

The above examples anc taken from an area with iivhich I am well 
acqiuuucd ar first hand, bur I am reliably informed that both the 
transposed and the interpolated jylbblcs arc U5cd by Bemba- and 
Nseuga-spcakeri in similar manner. Thtfre is no sigiuficajicc in these 
disguised words, in Northern Rhodesia comparable ro rhe Zande 
use associated with children of the arLHOcratic clan. 

fasiituU'^ C- M. N. WHITE, 

Lujdlfii, Nerihem Rho^ina Dirett^^ 

*Die Sozialfr Organ isariots tn Mikrotieiicfi.'* Cf, MaNi i 954 i 

T S^—f r^trt that Dr. Stillfricd should have found cause 

^ for otTcncc in my brief notice of bis book. My remark 

that 'the bibltography mo(w at 1^150' was a careless error of proof¬ 
reading. It is, however, the ca« tJut the bibliography is iijcom- 
plcle ftom 1051 cm^^ardl mkI dut the intervening years have seen 
the publication of siguificanr iiionugraphs and pptrs by a whole 
strli]g of Aniciiran anthTopologb^, indudinE m piiricubr Good- 
^ough. Schneider, Spciehr, Burrows asad Spiro. i- .ir 

1 lud no intention of implving that Dr. SriUMcd wai unfamiliar 
w ith rcreni Amerieau work,’but odily that was not aJt^ethcr 
ail appropriate moment at which ro attempt a review of tecenr 

1 must apokssfi^^*^ ^ my suggertkm tint Dr. StillfriedV book 
is 'diawti up according to die classical principles of the KnJtur* 
hdsiirhre: It is. hosvcver. an attempt at the tccon^crion of 
culture history based on the present distribution of culture fraiti 
It U the ease that no work of thii general type has been published in 
Englatid for many years, and 1 feel that 1 w as correct in sayinE dut 
Dr. Stillhricd's book will be of only limited value to Engldh 
aiithropologiftv 

A number of American anthropologHts continue to mamraui 
dieir tfadidortal iniCTBt in cultur4t4iirtory reconstruoians and for 
these |>r. Stillfrsed's study may ss'cll be of coinidmblc value, as 
indeed throfewor Murdock^ review in the Amrrkan Afuhopiflifghf 
seems ro suggest. LEACH 

pffCU^Y Affhaoi^y tstJ Anihrepo^ogyt, 
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ROCK PAINTINGS AND ENGRAVINGS IN RAICHUR, 

HYDERABAD* 

by 

COL. D. H. CORDON attd DR. F. R. ALLCHIN 


THE PAINTINCS Of THE BENAKAL RESERVED FOREST 

Early in (935 while searching for holed dolmens 
in thr Bcnakal Reserved Forestp Leonard Mujin, 
who had from time io time carried out a number of 
%^aluable explorariom in the Raichur Dhtrict of Hyderabad 
State, came apross some paintings at the entrance of a 
shallow cave. Funlicr enquiry brought to light ti^'o more 
groups of paintings^ and witn some trouble, many of the 
paintings being so placed that a camera could be aligned 
only v.ith difficulty, photographs were secured of all of 
them. Munn discovered that, handicapped as he was hy poor 
lighting and indifferent contrast, die results of his photo¬ 
graphy did not give a dear picture of the paintings as they 
existed, so with the help of his draughtsman he had 
enlargements tinted in the exact shade of red ochre 
employed by the origuial artists. The illustrations to this 
article have been re-photographed from those enJarge- 
ments, which together with Munn's manuscript notes and 
the original half-plate contact prints arc available for study 
in the departmental library^ of the Indian Section, Victoria 
and Albert Museum* It is with the concurrence of Sir 
Theodore Tasker, to whom on Murm^s death the results of 
his archaeological researches passed, that this material is now 
published so that the record naay not be lost. 

The paintijigs in Cave I, Munn’s original chance dis- 
Covcrj't are shown in Plate Gu, c. Tlicre arc groups of 
humans holding hands, probably dancers* noracmen 
armed with spears and axes and various animals. In (n) 
there i$ a rider with tw^o axes and figures widi rayed head- 
dresses that arc probably women. In the bottom left-hand 
comer, one of these women is clutched by the arm by a 
man w^ho dispiap an exaggerated phallus. There ate also 
two birds which appear to be peacocks, a humped ox and a 
sambhur doc. In {c) arc show^i three horsemen, many 
dancers, and three deer or antelope. 

The second group of paintings (Plate Gb) b executed 
on a vertical face of gneissie rtxrk with only a narrow over¬ 
hanging ledge. It includes a strange amorphous object, an 
irregular outline containijig haphazard linear pttems* 
Below this a man starts back in alarm at being menaced by 
a bear. Above is a small human figure perched upon w'liat 
appears to be a face with long screamers flowing from it. 
The strange central object has prallcls in equally schc- 
marie and enigmatic groupings of patterns in a border 
found among the paintings of the Manadco Hills. Plate Gd 
shows a large male figure oil the roof of a cave two miles 
north of Rampura, a village in the Anagmidi SamasdiaLn. 

Munn was able to find little extema] evidence that could 
in any way be connected with these paintings. He states 
that he sieved the contents of the first of these shelters but 
found nothing but a piece of red ruddle. Though there is 
occasional superimposing* aU ilirse pointings ate in the 
* tViih Pktff G md a 


same shade of red ochre and Munn was unable to dcier- 
inine which overlapped which. Nor docs it appear to 
matter very much os no great change in style can be 
observed and all must have been painted within two or 
three generations at the outride. No attempt to equate these 
paintings with those further north con be of much value. 
Tins area, however* contains the only rock painrings os 
distinct from engravings yet found south of the Tapti. The 
poiiitings axe crude and a rayed headdress* or sC)dizcd hair, 
of ihc kind showm here is found in the early second series 
of the Mahadco Hills (see my article "Indian Cave Point¬ 
ings/ JPEK, 193 ^, Plate XXXII p bottom left figure), but it 
also appears on a red-ochre figure of the early third series 
who carries a sword and shield, and the horsemen and 
metal axe forms arc arguments for a late dote. This style of 
horseman in red, with die horse's tail depicted in identically 
this fashion, to be found in the liori shelter in the 
Mahadco Hilk w'hercp in common wndi the early third 
figure mentioned above and the crude red-ochre figures 
in the Son Bhadn shelters, they are without doubt late, 
second to third centuries a.d. at the very* earliest. 

The occurrence of an ithyphallic figure seems to be in 
line with similar examptes among the ikllaty rock bniis- 
ings and to be peculiar to this general area (see my article 
"The Rock Engravings of Kupgallu Hill, Bcllaiy* Madras/ 
MaNj 1951* 204), The method ofstyliaing deer and cattle 
by the use of two lines one within the other, the upper 
forrtiing the back and two of the legs and the low^cr the 
underside of the aninral and the other two legs (Plate G^] b 
common in the more northern pointings; it is in fact 
widespread in rock painutigs and engravings throughout 
the w^orld and is an idea w^hkh must have occurred to 
primitive artists at all rimes and in all places quite 
mdependently. D. H. GORDON 


ARCH.€DLOCICAI SITES JN THE BENAKAi E0115T, 
HYDERABAD 

When we consider die rock pointings found in the 
Benak a| Fort^t, tw^o questions arise: who made them and 
at what date? As neither the painriiigs nor the rock shelters 
give any direct informadon* w^e mmt consider other 
evidence of secilemetic in the neighbourhood and also 
whether comparable painiings occur in more definite 
associations. Fqrtunatefy these considetarions can assist us 
to reach some son of answers. 

The Bcnakal State Forest lies on the north bank of the 
Tun^abhadra river in the Raichur District of Hyderabad. 
It fails in a zone which receives less dim 25 inches annual 
raiiifatt and comisp of a loose group of giicissic hills rising 
from 200 to 800 feet above the Deccan peneplain. Gener¬ 
ally, modem cultivation k limited to the level ground 
whilst the hills are covered with a thin sandy soil giving 
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rise to iliom scrub and gnss. On cadi bank of the Tunga- 
bhadra arc andcjit cand systems drawn from "^ents* 
or stone dams across the river. In the irrigated soil sugar 
and rice are grown . The canals were extended by the rulers 
of Vijayanagara^. and some date back to the later Chalu- 
kyas.* The forest is adjacent to the ruined dt>' of Vijay^ia- 
gara which was for several centuries the capital of a flourish¬ 
ing kingdom which long contested Muslim rule in the 
Deccan. Traditionally it is the Kiskindha of the Ramayana 
story, and was certainly so regarded in the twxlfth centurj^ 


some nearly lOO feet in Icngriip containing apparently 
undisturbed deposits and often with levelled stone pbt- 
forms at the entrance. Surface finds suggest occupadon 
ranging from the neolithic period of the Karnataka region 
to mediscval. The second settlement lies on the outfits 
of the ancient town of Anegundi ( 6 g. i. No. 2). 

There are nine SEone-dst and circle grave sites, three near 
the scttlcmenK. The largest grave site (fig- i, No* 4) has 
already been noticed^; it UKludcs wme 440 graves and a 
partly arciiicial surface drainage tank. It is high up in the 
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Indeed^ tliere are suggestions that the asscKdation may he 
as old as Valmiki^s Rnwiaydiftf itself 
in 19^2 my wdfe and 1 visited the forest and discovered a 
number of ancient silcSp^ There are only two seidements 
which are certainly ancient. Botli aie cave sites. The larger 
lies near the village of Sivapur (fig. i. No, 1). A few yards 
from tlw river bank are numl^rs of large natural caveSt 


hills and remote from any traces of setdement* About 50 
more graves lie below the sire (fig. i. No. 5)* North of 
Sivapur is another siie^ of about zoo graves (No. 9), lying 
near a mediaeval masomy dam which has been recently 
rebuilt in comiesdon with the Tungabhadra Canal project. 
A second hill site lies north-cast of BUebhavJ (No, n). 
Immediately below' is a Urge tank with earth bund, whdsc 
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among the So graves aic traces of two smaller tanhs, one 
lined widi sEonc sbbs. A similar stnal! tank found in 
the liillcop cist-grave site near Koppal a few inilcs to the 
west. 

None of the grave sites has been excavated, but stray 
sherds of black-and-rcd burnished ware at five of dicni 
and die outward forms of the graves link them widi w hat 
Codrington has called the South Indian Burial Complex. 
Some graves resemble examples excavated by Wheeler at 
Brahniagiri 4 ; others those at Savanadrug. near BangalDrcp 
whose excavation produced a copper coin (?) with 
punched marks ?; oiners, againt those ot Gulbarga District 
to the north; whiUlsomc are of types peculiar to Raichur. 
The dating of the graves has never been precisely deter¬ 
mined but some may w'cll belong to the late centuries B.C. 
The sites may^ however^ have contbiued in use for many 
centuries and this is indicated hy several facts. A single 
sherd from site No. 4 should belong (on Wheeler s dating] 
to the second ccn£ur>'. Site No. 3 lies on made ground 
behind the medieval defences of Anegundi ajid should 
thus be later than the defences. Site No. 12 appears 10 be a 
mediaeval deserted village. Outside its walk is a shrine of 
Hanuman, and around the shrine and apparently cantem- 
porury with the village are stone circles almost certainly 
of graves. At another site in Raichur District I found typical 
stone-circle graves around the stone foundations of tw^o 
rectangular buildings the plan of one of which appears to 
be early mcdiicvah 

I visited several deserted villages in the Forest but none 
appeared 10 be earlier than medixval, and a certain 
uniformitj- of building srylcs suggests that tliey are the 
works of die Vijayanagaia period—probably contemporary 
with the many great tanks. The lands of HaJekunta (Survey 
of India: HalcKumalaJl were cultivated from Bilebhavi 
within living niemors% hut abandoned because of distance 
and lack of water. Tlic great fortresses of Sivapur hill and 
"Raniaswami ka pabar* sourli of Muggtimpi have never 
been reported but are probably not earlier than tJje 
tw'elfth centu^)^ 

The rock paintings discovered by Munn lie in the hills. 
His first discovery (Plate Giip c) almost overloob the grave 
site and is marked 14 on the map (fig. i). The second 
site lies about half a mile to the east (No. 15), w'hikt the 
third site, which produced the male fi^re (Plate Gd), Ls 
marked 16. There are other rock paintings in the forest. 
Near Emigudda (a deserted village and temple) and again 
near the Bilebhavi grave site (No. tj) arc some small 
paintings in white paint. Botli swle and context suggest 
that they are of no great antii^uity. 

Outside the Bcnakal Forest, rock paintings and bruisings 
have been reported at seven other sites in Raichur. Of 
these five prMUced evidence of neolithic settlement, as 
indeed did the site at BcUary which has also many bruis¬ 


ing?. At Piklihal near Mudg;d I spent several weeks in 
exploration and (with the kirid assistance of the Director of 
Archeology for Hyderabad* Dr. P. Sreetiivasacar) made 
a small excavatiou.* Here numbers of paintings and 
bruisings were found in association with neolithic and later 
setilenicnt areas and lead me to conclude that they might 
be broadly grouped in tliree periods: 

1, Neolithic^ including numbers of bruisings of ivild 
and domestic animals and male human figures^; also, 
perhaps, a few red-ochre paintings of bulb. Tlie humped 
bull is the most common theme. 

2, Early Histone^ inctuding red-ochre paintings of two 
large groups of hunters or warriors with horses and 
elephants {?) and carrying metal weapons. 

3, M^di£tvahAfi>derii^ including engravings of Hindu 
sectarian s)mhob, scratching and bruisings of umbrelUs, 
templeSp men and bulls fof a vciy' different style Crom those 
of earlier contexts)* and white painted groups of dancing 
figures, bulls and even modem Canarese inseriptioru. 

The main group from BenakaJ (Plate Cat c) has very 
much in common w’ith the Piklihal groups of period 2, and 
the other Beuakai paintings fall into the same grouping. 

Thus we may reach ceitain tentative conclusions. The 
forest area has so fiir yielded only slight traces of neolithic 
settlement near the Tungabhadra. The later ctst and circle 
graves foDow the frit^es of the hiU area and, in general, the 
paEtem of medieval village sctdeinent- The Bcnakal 
paintings do not appear to belong to the first group, 
exampics of which occur at Piklihal and such othec main 
ncolimic sites as MaskJ, BLUamrayan Gudda, Kallur and 
Bellaiy', hut to the second, earlv historic, group. Thus 
they may be associated with the buiiders of die stonocist 
and circle graves, and dared to the first half of the first 
millennium a.d. Further lUEensive exploration in the area, 
including examination of the whole (jucstion of settlement 
and desertion, could add greatly to our understanding of 
the region, whilst intelligent excavation of such sites as the 
Sivaput cave settlement and the Basapatna mediaeva] 
circle graves could answer many important questions. 

F. R. ALLCHIN 


Noftf 

* Cf. the Muninibad Plate InKription of THbliUvaiuinalld 

(A..n. [03 B), No, 

^ The report on this work ii embodied in my thesis for London 
Univernty, June, 1954 * ^ hope to publhh the main parts shortly. 

3 It wu first ducovered by Keiss and reported by 
Taykhr(J. BomhuY Aiiai. Sk., VoL IV) and Lter vkitjdd by 

Minm and nodc^ in^. H^yjkid GreL Vol. U, Parr 1 , 

* ilnnmr No. 4 

s R. B. Brmfill, [ntitan Ami^uary^ Vol. X (iSSj), 

* It is necessiry lo dbtingiiish bciwem ‘bruising^ in wbJdi the 
Tock is battered with a blunt hanitnet and ^engraving* with a pomE, 
probably ofmetaL 
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CONTINUITY IN CULTURE CONTACT: EXAMPLES 
FROM SOUTHERN BRITISH COLUMBIA* 


hy 


MARIAN W. SMITH, M.A., PH.D. 
Leniti/n Sthttol of Econamia end Potilital Smnit 


IT r The insumcci of rcchnologica] change dted in thk 
J paper for die southern Northwest Coast fumish 
funher documentation of the processes commonly recog¬ 


nized in culturai inteniction. in these cases^ howeveip 
attention is focused upon the native culture and the per¬ 
sistence of native interests and sldlls. When cultural clc^ 
metiB are retained, the proc^^ need not he the mere reten¬ 
tion of traits but may involve the incorporation of new 
elements into a basic condnuation of attitudes and abilities. 



FiC. I. nOLUlIt LOOM 

pjijfj 4SJ by $ t&Ucticd by Einmanjdruf 

ofrrr&urrJ by him fiU * Oin'flwn cf Sir Aififd 

phui^aph aim fig. l)? CMfewfl 




Fie. 2. SPINNING WnOBLS 

(d) Si trtfftfj dimrtFff £i^lt£ied hy Emm^rm mtd attrihuud by him 
*C^ii^khan bmtd 0/ S*^iiiit dt [fc} Ct^wfihani (f) 

vcfionfe; {ifl Sdffliirft iVniiiiM^Jp" Sk Aifr^d Bem^m 

* Jf ITU $FXtfigmc$ 


Ftc. 3 . CARVED AND PAINTED JtOIJLER-LOOM POST 

One of m ideniiad reliefs 71 j imkes hng^ iotkeftd hy 

no prcvcnmCe gi^tn Nl Cotffkhm m fype^ Sir Alfi™ 
Bosiom CoiUaSmt Jniiwi fry M. Ritkars 
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Two aspects of this continiiit)^ are described, and are 
^uinmacized at the end of die paper. 

The southern portions of the Nordiwesi Coast of 
America arc not as weU known to the non-spccialist as die 
more spcttacLilar northern tribes with their totem poles, 
potlatehcs and ranked sodeties. They shared^ nevertheless, 
in die high technical development which made the 
ebborate sodal s^'stems of the Kw akiud and other northern 
tribes econoniicaily possible. Skills in w^ood%vorking and 
fishing were lugtily developed and, despite the dependence 
of the people upon a simple food-gathering economy^ 
Northwest Coast technology was extremely w^eU 
adapted to the purposes for which it was intended. 
Coupled with rich natural rcsourceSi this tcchnolo^^ 
produced the great wealth t>^ical of northern ceremonial 
display. 

Perhaps because southern social life lacked the more 
exEreme forms of self-advertisement and self-aggrandiie- 
meni so well documented for die north, iis particular 
Ecchnical advances are often overlooked* The Coast Salbh 
of soudiem British Columbia, and their immcdiaic 
neighbours across the intcmadonal boundary in the State 
of Washington, had several technical developments not 
shared by northern tribes. Not only did they parrieipatc in 
the general Salish and Sahaptin development of basketry 
w^hich led to the matiufacturc of consistently watertight 
baskets decorated by a unique process known as * imbrica¬ 
tion/ but they also enjoyed sole possession of wool- 
bearing dogs. The rearing of these dogs fiiniishes one of 
the vcjy^ few examples of the native domesctcarion of 
animals in die western hemisphere. Exact details of both 
their appearance and rearing have been lost. But the fact 
that they were kept apart from ordinary' hunting and 
scavenger dogs suggests at least some knowledge of the 
processes of breeJing. Although the question of their 
origin must remain a mystery, all suggestions of their 
introduction from outside have had to be abandoned for 
bek of confirmaiors' dau, and rhere seems a good chance 
that they were locafly origutaEcd. Wild arumal fibres, such 
as mountain-goat hai^^, were used when available by all 
Northwest Coast tribes and combined with vegetable 
fibres for the manufacture of blankets. Among the Salish, 
dog wool svas siirdlarly combined. The northern Salish 
also made use of the roller looiii (fig^ i)« Sunplc as this 
loom is, it is not paralleled among any people for hundreds 
of miles and Jt is considerably more ingenious than that 
used by more northern tribes. It has never been suggested 
that the roller loom was anything but a local invention. 

The virtuosity w hich made such technical developments 
possible has not, interestingly enough, died out under 
conditions of European contact. It has already been noted 
elsewhere that in tnc summer of 1944 an Indian wmnian 
figured out the first puUey sj'steni to be used to help iu the 
arduous task of fishing in the sheer gor^ of the Fraser.^ 
Even more notewordiy is the home knitting industry 
currently active among the Salish of the Gulf of Georgia* 
This indusny' provides Indian-knitrcd garments for export 
to places as distant as the United Kingdom. The sheep s 
w^ool used is spun on machines which combine the prin¬ 


ciples of the aboriginal spindle and the European sewing 
machine.'* These machines are local Indian inventiont and 
bear rcstimony to the vitaJity of an interest in^ and abihc)' 
for, technical development. It is natural to relate thb 
ingenuity with wool to the former interest in textiles but, 
unfbriuiiatelyt it is noE now possible to place the origin 
of the practice of breeding wool dog^ or the invention 
of the roller loom. Although die Cowichan, among whom 
the new spiiming machuie was invented, made some of the 
most decorative spiiming whorls of rlie area (fig* 2) and 
sonicrima elaborated their loom posts (fig. 3), tliere is no 
reason for associating them particularly rvith either the 
wool dog or the roller loom, both of which ‘inventions^ 
may, indeed, be of fairly long standing. Many cases of 
continuit)^' seem to be of this tenuous sort and the best 
that C2n be done is to say, as w^e have here, that the same 
general area produced them. 

A further example of similar Ecchnical virtuosity con-^ 
ccrris former profidendes in woodworking and naviga¬ 
tion. In this case, however, we arc fortunaie in being able 
to place the development more specifically. The Indians 
of me region were efiident canocmeti, and water transport 
was the main means ot travel. This was true ot all 
the peoples of tlic Northwest Coast, all of w^hom made 
large and seaworthy dugout canoes. Nevertheless, diere 
were Several centres of canoe manufacture which supplied 
canoes over a wide area. Thus die Haida, particularly the 
group around Massett InlcE, svherc the best cedar was 
loundi were renowmed as tlic most skilful makers of the 
Northern ty pe of canoe, and the largest and best canoes 
owned by the Tlingit, Tsimsliian ana northern Kwakiutl 
w'cre Haida-made.l The area of the Middle Fraser ^ seems 
to have been another such centre. Canoes went from there 
as far as Puget Sound? and wttc traded up-river 10 die 
Thompon.* As in die Haida case^ suitable cedar was readily 
available but tlic trade must also have depended on the 
skill of the canoe-maker. 

Middle Fraser canoes WTre of several types. To iUusirace 
these, I offer here {fig» 4) an exact copy of the drawings 
made in the last century by James Teii for the Thoinpson.7 
A summary^ of Middle Fraser tj'pes is given below' with 
new data from my Chilliwack field notes of 1938 and from 
the Columbia University' trip to Seabird Reserve in ip45-® 

I. A common type of Middle Fraser canoe is that shown 
in fig, 4, third from die Eop, and in fig. It was given as 
one of tiirec types by Bob Joe in 1938. He called it the 
'allnaround^ canoe, said that it was cwo to three feet 
wide^ and used for it a term similar to that given for the 
Thompson example in fig. 4: The native 

word^ given for the type by DufF*'=^ is, according 

to Bob Joe, the generic w'ord tor *canoc" and would be 
used far any form or ty'pe of eanoc (sfrtkffffr/). It had a 
stem Mike a duck^s tail.' 

Two variants arc given for the Gulf of Gcor™ by 
Barnett^** and the Middle Fraser type is more like the 
Gulf miktiftl which has a mainland distribution than the 
yicfk with its distribution on Vancouver Island. Both of 
these occur on Puget Sound and both of them w'cre also 
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SAid by my Pii%'alliip-NbquaLlIy infonnaiiis to have a stem 
^curvM up lilce a duclc^si tail/ The two forms had separate 
nam^ among the PuydJup-Nbqually but up-river groups 
called them oy the gcnctalized temt for best or canoe. 
There are thus strtkmg similariries becw^eeii Puget Sound 








FiC, 4. EXACT COFY OF SHEET REDRAWN TO FURNISH 
D:A€RAMS of canoes as FUBLtSiiED BY TETT 
Sec note 7 - 

and Middle Fraser datan The form did not occur on the 
western coast of Vancouver bland or among northern 
tribes of the Northwest Coast. 

z* The ""shovcl-noscd' canoe of the Middle Fraser^ 
was described by Bob Joe and called by him by a term 
similar to that reported by DufF^ t/V. This b also a variant 
of the Puget Sound term and the shovel-nosed canoe h 
regarded as a typical Puget Sound form. Bob Joe said that 
it cumed quickly and was especially usefu! on rough water 
where it could ^ glide right across a cross curreiiL' This was 
one of the t>pcs traded to the Thompson (see fig. 4^ top) 
and is Hsted for them and the Lillooct/S and for the coast 
group in the immediate neighbourhood of the Fraser.*^ 
Otherwise it docs not occur north of the international 
boundary. 

The Nootka tanoek as the name indicates^ is the 
ddminant form among the Nootka of the west coast of 
Vancouver Island and is knoi\Ti there Ln five variants.*? 
Nootka-made canoes were traded norths but this type was 
not made by the people of the northern coasts It was used 
along the Gulf of C^rgia, but these group also often 
obtained them by trade or purchase.** The area of its 
manufacture wzs not *festrictod /*5 howe^^er^ if the eastern 
and southern range of the type b considered. 

icwt 


Accofditig to Duff it was *not only used but made as far 
up-river as Yale* and b sho^vn among Thompson types in 
fig. 4, ecntre.^° The Seabird informant called it the *big' 
or Chinaok canoe and said it w^as made in various sizes. 
Wide ones which were ‘made to ride the waves’ were, he 
saidj not made locally but bought from the Muskwium. 
He called it k^owhht which is cl^rly Duff’s k'mmih. The 
Thompon term given, is certainly similar and 

agrees ssith Bob Joe^s word for this typCi if Bob 

Joe said diis was the large canoe with separate bow and 
stem pieces, some examples reaching 60 feet in length and 
^a fatnonr wide, Drucker makes an important dbrinction 
between Nootka and Northern^ or Haida^ types when he 
points out diat the Nootka, unUkc the Northern (which 
w^as not made on the Fraser)^ has its superstructures let deep 
into the hulL*J The Nootka b similar in form to the Puget 
Sound type which is known variously as ^big* or ^Chinook* 
canoc^ and as ^ war canoe .^-3 

4. The Kwakiud *war canoe* (iFimitu) might be con¬ 
sidered a variant Nootka t)™ but is dbunguished by a 
vertically rising, tremendously heavy prow pieee ,*4 It b 
reporteo for the Nootka,^? and Baniert cites a 
among a few Gulf of Georgia Salish with a heavyi but not 
vertical, prow.-® The Seabird informant described a ^w'ar 
canoe^ which he thought of as distmet from the Nootka 
canoe Just described^ and which he said emphatically was 
not like die canoe of fig. 5. Fie gave the following details * 
the smallest would hold la men and a large one 20 to 22' 
each group on the Fraser would have three or four of these 
canoes, enough to cany all the adult men ■ they were used 
for raids against the coastal groups, for travelling up-river 
to the Yale fishing grounds in summer^ and to transport 
people to ^gatheriiiM*; and w'hen the Chehalis came down 
Harrison River to the Fraser to visit group there, they used 
canoes of this type. Contacts, however iiumicd, certainly 
occurred between die southern Kwakiud and the Middle 
Fraser.^? Nevertheless, little ercdcncc could be given to 
this accountT since neither the form nor native term was 
obtained, if it weie not for the fact diar the Seabird canoe 
photograplifcd in 194 s has a vertically rising* heavy prow 
(fig. 6). The prow, however, has only a slight lift. Further 
field work may be able to deride whether or not the 
mmka was really a Middle Fraser type. It should also be 
noted that the S^bird canoe of the photograph beats some 
resemblance to the ‘childrai^s* canoe dted by Waterman. 
Until a thorough study of canoe rj^pes over the whole 
area is attcmplco such relarionslup must remain undefined. 

5. The bark canoe so typical of the Plateau^* occurred 
in at least one form in the Middle Fraser according to 
information obtained in 1945* As in other parts of its 
coastal distriburion,^? it was used mainly for lake travel. 
It is not reported for Puget Soiiud^ The bark of cedar* 
spruce, or even fir^ might be used, but in aU casc^ the craft 
were relatively heavy. One of Duffs informants reported 
the light birch-bark canoeJ* Bob Joe mentioned cano^ of 
the same material wJiich vrere used on lakes or to go Troni 
creek to creek’ because they could be carried on a fflin*s 
back. According to him they were eight feet long and 
quite wide- They were not used on Harrison Lake but 
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^fiirthtr in the interior." YcE he 2ddcd^ "once in the dmc of 
Fraser some birch canoes were $ccn around Yale/ They 
were not used by the Chilli^v'ack. Ray reports bixdi-bark 
canoes for die Lillooci: and Lower Carrier, birclv-bark 
watcr<ajTicrs for the Shns^'apt Lillooct and Lower 
Carrierp and birch-barfc dishes for the same groups plus the 
Thompson and Chilcodn.^^ These arc all groups on the 


for a new purposcp yet most of the canoes, used by White 
and Indian alike, were Indiarr-madc. There are several 
references to these in the anthropological liceraturtr of the 
area^ but anthropologists were generally engaged in 
reconstructing the old culture so tliai information is scanty* 
Thar they were adapted &om several old types is clear* and 
it is also clear that hulls were narrowed and lengthened. 
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upper Fraser. In 1945* photographs were taken of birch- 
bark containers in the possession of Mrs. Teters, Tvho came 
from a village two miles above Hope. Whether this proves 
that birch containers were made and used in the Middle 
Fraser it is difficult to savi although 1 e is possible. It seems 
very doubtful that any bircli-bark canoes were made locally, 
although t would tend to accept the evidence that some had 
been seen. 

Waterman said a quarter of a century ago that Puget 
Sound had *the greatest variety'* of dugoot canetes of any 
area of the North Pacific. Thb variety cannoi be matched 
by that of the Middle Fraser but it surdy runs a close 
second. To what extent this is also true of the lower 
Fraser tribes and the Squamish just north of the mouth of 
the Fraser it is impossible to Say- Barnett beUeves that the 
technologies of the Squambh and Muskwum * reveal an 
up-river adaptation/which might mean a similar pro¬ 
liferation of canoe types. Hill-Tout dtes five canoe t>"pes 
for the Squamishpl 3 but Barnett ckewherc gives but one, 
the imkinL^ 

As these details show* the Middle Fraser had consider¬ 
ably more variety in its canoe t)'pes than the tribes of the 
clairaical Northwest Coast. But not ail the northeni coast 
Salish shared in tins. The groups of the area in which the 
spinning machines arc now in use were similar to northern 
and western Vancouver Island tribes in the reladi^ely 
limited number of distinct canoe types they manufactured. 
Not only, therefore^ was the Middle Fraser 1 manuf&c^ 
Curing centre which exported canoes^ but tliere was a high 
degree of specialization in tj'pcs* It is thus possible to 
establish with fair assurance the high level of local skill that 
fbmied the background against wliich modern eaiioe- 
making in tlie Middle Fraser took place. 

One chapter in Pacific native navigation which has 
received very little attention is die post-White develop¬ 
ment of the racing canoe* Aitliough commtition was keen 
in aboriginal sescictYp it seldom took the (omi of organised 
rariug. With the introduction of white practices, ho we^'er* 
the Indians cook immediately to both horse radng and 
canoe racing. Early accounts of pioneer life mention both 
of these again and again. Canoe racing meant craft designed 


E. 1945 

How much of this was done under direct White suggestion 
and how much derived from Indian knowicdgjc of the 
general principles involved m canoe navigation will 
probably never be known. There was certainly con¬ 
siderable exchange of ideas, and various tv'pes of adapta¬ 
tion had ample opportunity' for bcine tried out* 

Canoe races arc still held on me Northwest Coast, 
but the peak of activiry in this spon, when White and 
Indian contended together, seems from historical records 
to have been about fifty years ago* This is reflected in 
ethnographical accounts* for Hiu-Tout wrote in 1900 
dmc the Sqiiamish just nonh of die Fraser had *af late 
years * scart^ to make racing canoes JS The Seabird informa¬ 
tion given above w'as obtained from a man (see note 8) 
who was a famous paddicr about the same period. The 
same wras true of Jimmy Andrew of Seabird, who added 
CO lus fame as a paddler a reputation for ranoe-bulldijig. 
He is sliown in fig. 6, in the ^ fishing* canoe which he made 



Fig* d, nsniNG canor on seabird reserve 

Phffti^/sspht R. HUli 1945 


for his o^Ti use. The racing canoe of fig. 5 abo bclongiai 
to Jimmy Andrew and was made by him. 

The trend in most Northwest Coast canoe-building 
after contact with Europeans %vas the familiar one of a 
gradual deicrioradoii of workmansbip. Simple dugouts, 
often called by the English term " boat, witliout any native 
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designation, wcf^e kno\vii along the Fra^r in 190DI® and 
are srill made thereJ 7 The racing canoe shown here, how¬ 
ever, Stoss'S no such deterioration. On the contrary, it h 
probably the finest example of its kind. Two of similar 
ionn in chc Victoria Museum measure a8 6 inches by 
3 feet 4 inches and the other, 23 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 
8 inches^* These arc slim cralt and elegant enough. But 
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tlicy arc surpassed by the beautifui lines of this racing canoe 
which IS 38 feet long and only 28 inches wide at its widest 
section. Addiiional prow and stem pieces ha-ve been let 
Lnio the hull and it is e<]iiipped with paddles (%. 7) 
especially adapted for racing. Three steps luring upon the 
manufacture of this canoe have been isolated: Jimmy 
Andrew' w^as bom and raised in an area with a strong 
tradition of fine canoc^inaking; he participated in canoe 
racing—a sport that enjoyed wide acclaim in his youth— 
and he combined tradition with the new interest by con- 
stTucting one of the fuicsr canoes of its tj'pe. 

The first white man in the region w^as Simon Fraser in 
1808, but it b unlikely that native practices in regard to 
canoe manufacture could have been affected by White 
contact until somewhere betw'eeii l 8a7p when Fort Langluy^ 
w^ established, and 1848 when Yale w^as built. Fort Hope 
was establbhcd a few months later and a period of intensive 
contact began. Ten years later gold discovered on the 
Fraser, and it was estimated tlmt 23^000 to 30,ocx] miners 
flocked to Hope m the next year .39 The Indiaiu^ took an 
active part in the mining. But the gold excitement gradu¬ 
ally petered out, and by 1860 only 20Q w hiic miners wxre 
left.4^ The Indians, however, must by that time have been 
well started on their road of acculturation. The contimiity 
in the canoe-building tradition cited here therefore covered 
a period of approximately too years. 

Motives of economic profit arc certainly involved in the 
knitting industry' and Jimmy Andrew used his fisliing 
caiioc constantly. Yet other faeton must aho have flayed 
a part in the construction and maintenance of hb racing 
cacioc- Pettitt notes that canCH>making, which is stilt 
fairly amve among the Quileutc, is *a minor factor in the 
over-all economy ^ . - yet it contmues to receive a con¬ 
siderable amount of time and thought. * + everj^ family 
considers ownership of at least one |canoc] essential to 
proper living, . , .^4*: The people of the Middle Fraser hvc 
much more closely with Whites than do the Qtiileuie^ and 


arc not isobted in the same way from the main stream of 
modem life. Canoes retain no such importance on Seabird 
Island. Nevertheless Jimnw Andrew’s personal motivation 
must partake of some or the elements for prestige still 
gcnerdly expressed among the Quileutc. Tne standards 
of hb w'orkmatiship liavc not deteriorated as have those of 
their canoeymakers, but in both cases the mainspriugs of 
the activiry are grounded in the past. The practical craft 
today are simple dugoucs, many of them adapted lor out¬ 
board motors, and although these give further evidence of 
continuing technical skilh they are not finely finished. 
Among the QuilcutCs one boat b thought to be just about 
as good as another. The Seabird Indians appreciate the 
beauties of Jimmy Andrewr's racing canoCp but they arc not 
prompted cither to make or to own one like it. 

The knitting industi)' b an integral part of Co^vichan 
group life today, as canoe racing was a part of Middle 
Fraser life in the early i9Qo"s. They both seem to mark the 
same stage in acculturation, w'hen old and new inventions 
arc combined and form part of the general activities of the 
group. It is importanr to note that both of ihcnt continue 
dong the general lines of an old tradition. They are abo 
incorporated into an aciriviry' with real vigour in w'hich 
both Indians and Wliites share, in w^hich both the con¬ 
tacted and the contacting group arc bivolvcd. In contrast, 
Jimmy Andrew's final interest is isobted and nostalgic. 
Although his activity follows die same cultural trend as 
canoe racing, the community lias now turned from fishing 
and navigating to agriculture, and radng as a s^rt holds 
less public attention. In 1945 jimmy Andrew lived in a 
generally modem rural setting in which the old orienta¬ 
tions could play but a minor role. 

Nevertheless, the manufacture of Jlrnniy Andrew^^s 
racing canoe and paddles b not to be equated with the 
cultural retention ofa canoe complex among theQuilcoce .4 3 
if individuals in a society continue to dcvclc^ and improve 
items of their technology, it produces a different sicuarion 
than that in which a cultural complex is seen to deteriorate, 
no matter how' gradual the decetioratioii may be. Actually, 
cultural retention among the northern Salbb may be further 
analysed. It is as inadcqtiate to cite ibc knitting industry 
as a retention of an old wool complex as to speak of the 
racing canoe in terms of simple retention. "What scerns to 
have persisted among the northern Salbh b a general 
atrituoc toward and ability for technical advance, k b 
po^ible to document this most fully for Middle Fraser 
canoe mamifacture, but the continuity involved is both 
generalized and basic. 

Tw^o aspects of continuity under conditions of culture 
contact have been isolated: one in which old capacities can 
become pan of the total social iniljcun and a second in 
wdnth similar capacities, because of factors beyond the 
control of the individuaU concerned^ cannot be socially 
incorporated. These follow^ each other in the case of Middle 
Fraser canoes. The first then recurs a generation later in the 
knitting industry^ Both are to be sharply differentiated from 
simple retention of cultural traits and it is noteworthy 
that ihere seems to be no necessary chronological relation 
bens^ecn thcni and the length of culture contact. 
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J Tn M. W. Smith [editor)^ htdiims cf the Urhm NoFtha^csi^ 

York. 194% P fl- ^ r . ^ 

5 Ffir an account of this iitdiiscry and for pictures of the spuming 
maebints see B, S. Lane* "Tht Coi^ichiEi Kniiiing Indusn-y.* 
jirtfAretp. hs Bfit Ctfitfjufrid* No. 2, Victotbi B.C. ipsi. H, G- 
Bamcft’s single C^wddaan uifomiArit denied wool-bearing dogs, 
Cwl/we Einitmf Disifihutkvss: IX. Cuif (ff Gtiffgk SitVtsh (iinjArop. 
Refwdjp VoL b No. 5. eJement 7S3, fHiUcr iiavotigarion by 

Lane affrnns tbeii presence, however (perjcrw/ lirmmmkaHoH, 
21 August, 19^55)- 

J P. Dnidkerj Gvf&iFr iSfenJCrit lyistTibathm^ XXVI. Nonhwcsl 
Cwt(Aiiihrop. Rffflfdf. VoL tX, No. j. Berkeley, 1350, p. 2 $!). 

4 As airrcnrly used, the ‘Middle Fraset' meludcs the Nooksadt, 
the liitive peoples of southern Harrison Lake, and the Upper Stalo 
of the Fraser River from Yak to Mission. This area begins about so 
niilM cast of Vaitcouver^ B.C. 

s J. M. CollhiSt 'John Fomsby," in Smith, op, dt, p. 306; and. 
for the route iravtilcd^ sec M- W, Smith, "The Nooksack, the 
Chilliwack, atid the Middle Fraser/ P^iqfie N^huvsi Qi-flm-r/y. 
VoLlV, 1950. pp. 331 f ^ 

W. Duff, 'The Upper Sialo [ndians of the Fraser Valley, B.C- 
(Artthtifp. ifl &4f, Memoir 1. Victoria, 1953* pp- 53 f.)p 

and J. Teit, 'The Thompson Indiaiu of British Colnnibia' (ed. 
F. Boas. Man. .djtfcr. Mm. Nat. No. 2, i^OO. p. 255). 

7 Tl^ page comes &om Professor Fran? Boas's files and earriei 
his notations- The printed version drawn froni k (Teit, ep. dt, p- 2 J j) 
differs in certain respects and docs not carry the associated eanoc 
names. It h probably bcame of dine tivo laets that Professor Boas 
retained this oue of all the drawings reproduced in the TeJt volume. 
Anyone making a cornplrtc study of canoe typo wiU wish 10 have 
this more accurate Copy availabb. The phonetics are as they app^r 
on the original but have been somewhat squared off by tlsc copyist. 
The canoe ondinci arc eitact- It shoiild also be added that several 
vilbges included by Tcit in the Lower Thompson are included in 
the Middle Fraser . 

* The I93B data quoted were obtained Irom Bob Joe of Sardis. 
His value as an in^b^^llallt is very great indeed, -His niain contacts 
wert with the Chilliwadt and the Nooksack (both Middle Fraser). 
The inembm of the Columbia University field-training trip in 1945 
obtained the other data and gratitude goes to theni for their ooopeni- 
tiocL The Seabtfd canoe malctial was obtabed Incidentally to other 
inquiries. Tliat given here ai * Seabird' came from the notes of ITr, 
Helen Codert. now of Vassar College, who worked with Harry 
Joe. 

f Linguistic syuiboU are omined here because of difficultks in 
prinring. In conformity watli general praciioc in the literatiirc of 
this area, the fomi given U the nearest senii-Romanited equivalent, 
without accents. 

** Duff, cit.p p, 53, 

” HjjneEE. ep. rif., ekments 56B and 370- 
X T. Watemian and G. Colfin, 'Types of Ciuctfs of Puget 
Sound,' ItiJtMi Neits Mmit^aphs^ Museum of the American 
Indian, Heyc Foundation, New' York, 1920, Pbtc I. b and r. See also 
Bamctt, ftp. ril., p, 3S2- 

'j M. W. Smith, l^r PuyaJlup^NltqttanY, New York, IO+^p 
pp. 2SSf. 

H Duff, op. rif., pp- jaf. 

*s V. F. Rayp Cnhtirf ElfifTcnf DiVfrfkflicMtf; XXIL PJtffciBi 
l^itthrop. Rcawdt, Vol, Vtltp No. a, l942p dementi aiJi-asjtS) 


I accept here Duff's quotation from Barnett"! unpublbhed 
manuscripE (Dulf, op ril., p. iz) ratber than Barnctfs eariior w^ork 
(i5p, ri/., clement 566) which he has apparently revised. 

^7 P. Druckcr, *The Northern and Central Nootkan Tribes,.' 
BnrL^ru Atmr. EthnoU No, 144. Washiugioii, 19JJ* pp, Saf 
Bamcti, lya. rif., eletnent 5 ^* -^2- 

Druckcr, ap. rif,, 195 ^ 3 . vkmciuE iSi. p- 253 - 
“ Duff, <?p. rif,, p, 5lr Duff does not note the Nootka canoe among 
Thompson forms but it is recognised among the Fraser River 
Salhh by both Ray (cp. ctl., element 3558 and Rdadw 

iit fhe Pkictfif of Aincika (Publ. of the Hodge 

Anniversary Fund, VoL IIL Los Angeles^ I9I0 p P- ^d R. L 
01 scta+ ^AdM, Canoe and Hoiisc Types of the Northw'Cst Coair,' 
Unhn W\tshinglm Riiil. in Artihri.^., VoL II, 1927, pp, l-j8. Duff 
seems to feel that 'most' Thompson craft are like the type hsted 
here as{i), 

= ■ Dtuckcr, tjp. ri/.f 1950, elcmcrtt 443* P- 257 - 
u Smith, ap. rff, 1940^ p. iS 0 . It should be noted that the southern 
Puget Sound word for the type ttwfir) h iMt the same as that used 
in die north. This type is also referred to by Olson (up, cif,, p- 19) as 
'Chinook/ which is* of coutsc, the jsrgon w'ord for brge or big. 
The Cliinook at the mouth of the Columbia also had a vatiant of the 
rype (V, F. Ray, 'Lower Dunook Ethriographic Notes/ LWu. 
irajffiVij^lcii Publ m AFithrap.^ Vol. Vll, No, 2, 1938, p. loj). 
Haebcrhn and Gimther^ ^Tlie Indians of Pnett Sound*' Ukii-. 
H'idtirjefflil Puhi iit Ajiikr^p.^ Vol. IV, No- 1,1930, pp. J4f»»y that 
the ffcw was fccent among the Snohomish and replaced the 
*Kwidcl/ If thii is a similar name to that noted here, it is an 
cstitemcly interestbg observatjon, 

*1 Waterman and Cofiinp op. di. 

IS Druckcr^ op. dt., 1950, ekinciii 5K5, p. 253. 

*5 Dnickcf, op at., 1951. pp. 84/, 

Barnett, pp. ril-, clement 282f. 

■T H. Codm, * Fighting widi Property/ Monogfophi Anuv^ 
Eihitol SbnVry. No i&. New York, p. 1O4; B. McKelvk, * Cold 
War on the Fraser,' The Beai^rr, Wiiuiipeg, Autumn^ 1955 ^ and 
Smith, op. dt., 1950, p. 3J4- 

4* Rjy^ iyp, at., 1939, pp- 142-441 1942, ckmenft 2617-2619, 

** Bameff. op. at., ekiicnt 6791 Dmcker, op. rif,, 1950, clement 
3^8, and 1951* p- 8 S- 
Dnff, op. dt., p. 53, 

1^ Ray+ 1942* elements 2615, 1852* 1946 respectivefy. 

3^ H. G. Bjniett, 'The Cciast Salish of Canada,' j 4 ifirr, .djfdrrep. 
Vol. XL, 191B, p, 121, 

J3 C. Htil-Touf, ^Nemcs on the Sk^gooiic of llriiish Columbia/ 
Rfp. Bfit. -djwf,/er the .^dt^iirtrcmnil of Stkati, t9cxs^ p. 495. 
n Barnett, 19J9, ep, rir.p elemenu 
3 J HiJl-Tout, op. of. 

3 * Tcit, op. at. 
i2 Dufi', op. dt., p. 53. 

3 * Duff* up- rh- 

39 F. W- How-ayp 'The Early History' of the Fraser Mmes/ 
iiirdiiVfj o/Bfii. Cohmbfa, Mem. No- 6p Victoriap 1926. 

H. H. Bancroft, HAfury of Briroft Gelvfniiu, VoL XXXlh 

p. 

o G. A- Fcfiiit* 'The Quileute of La Fosh, 1775 -W 5 / Anihtop* 
R^ortls, VoL XIV. No. l, 1950. PF^ 5 ^- 
41 The Quileute live on the Olympic peninsula and are outside 
the northern Salish area under dbcuuion. 
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This region, In the Mandated Territory of New Guinea, was 


first visited by aii Administrative patrol in 1947* ^nd brought 
under coniroi by 1949-1950, Ennthcr souths the country" is still 
dauified 2S *fcscrictcd/ Alrfiough warfare and assomted acts of 
violent aggri^on tcptacnied* as they apparently sdll dOp one of 
the major interests of these people. Administration inRuence 
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hii led to die iJmppeanncc of open wjrfaic in ihc nordi. It 
enntmuics, today, ody In the soudi. 

Tlicre iwe here four idjjicrnt Imgiiistk; groups of uoequoil 
with fairly well defSned boimdaiics: Kaniano, Usiini^ Fore and 
Jaw. Generally ipcalung, except M their oucef fring^, iliese 
compHsc lOgeAer a cuirural bloc which ia mare or Ics articulately 
recognized as such. Within it, diaimilarities arc acknowledged; 
but, overall* a cDnimon way of Ufc and a coinmon origin dilfcieti- 
date the human bdugs within it from the strangers who surround 
it- Earh lingudsdc group b made up of a tumiber of districc 
(literally, ^big nanu^'}; and each of chose in turn contains a 
number of small villages and hamlets. The poptiladon of mosl 
districts, with some cjcccptioni, ranges from zoo to 700; and the 
extent and rjiulity of dicir garden lands varies considerably. 
Shifting cuMvadon is the rule, with sweet potato, taro and vani 
as staple foods^ supplemented by hunting and collecting, and the 
keeping of pigs. Jogs, fowls and cassowaries. 

Each village or hamlet i-S OKUpied by one or more t^tned 
patrilineagesi and their adherents. The district is nomuially the 
political unit., although in practice the village {or its core of male 
paui-kin] acts witli a measure of independence in war as in peace. 
Ordinarily the vJlagc is exogamous, as the district is not. Within 
the district, except for women married inw it, all are at least 
nominally kku Outside itp apart from certain personal reladon- 
ship which have no wider signiftcance, all arc non-kin, potm- 
tially or actually hostile. 

One of the principal and avowed aims of the socializacioii 
poccss has been to produce warriors. This process has emphasized 
die desirahility of inter-district warfare, which offers an approved 
vehicle for the exprcsjion of sdf-assertivc aggression, as exempli¬ 
fied in the ideal ofthc ^Strong* nun who doniituiesodiets by force 
and threat of force. Fighting is, itself, an enjoyable occupation. 
But it is never carried out explicitly for its own sake; it must 
alwa)>s be justified, vcrhally, in olher terms. One district fights 
another do exact compensation or res'mgc for a real or imagined 
injury-^ slight, or ft death—wliich must be reciprocated, or 
boi^ced; and either may pay or "bribe* others to join ic or remain 
neutral. Usually this is on the level of hit-and-run raiding; but 
oecisionally a whole district might be devastated and its tnembets 
forced to seek refuge elsewhere. Axsocuted with warfare,, but also 
existing independently of it as a means of justifying and reinforc¬ 
ing inrcr-district antagonisms, b lotcery, in many named varieties* 
all designed to cause sickness or death to members oi otller districts. 
This is ft weapon especially usefiii today in the northern area, 
where open armed fighting has been suppressed- 

Any one district may be 00 either nicndly or inimiol ternas 
with any nurubet of cpthcrs: but the podtion is likely Co change 
almost ovenught Tllcrc b no pemianeucy in such matim, except 
only in the expectatioii of interaction itself. All diswiets other 
than one*! own are potential enemies as well as fiicnds i it b only 
strangers with whom Otic di:>es nnt fight. The active dcdie for this 
kind of rcladonship, in which hostility b a necessary component, 
IS illuitratcd in the plea somedmes sent by victorious dbtricB to 
the neighbours diey had driven away: 'Come hack to your own 
ground: we have no one here to fight 1' 

The social ccmifiguration in thb region, then, b one of con- 
dguotis dbcricts linked by tics of ceiopcration and opposition* os 
equally important facets of their inCerTekriotiship. From any one 
dbtrict, as central point, a range of potential cooperatiorv' 
antagonism extends outward, dimtnbhing in intensity according 
to soeio-gcDgraplLic distance, and remoming relatively comtatit 
tbxongh dme^ Within ic one con map our in each case a zone of 
social interaction, which I have termed the ephemeral zone of 
political Lnfiuence. This zone., seen fiom the penpectivc of any one 
dbtrtcCp changes iw dimenskms os new intcMbcricc marriages 


occur, newchpposifiom emerge, new fighdng alliances are formed, 
and so on. 

For die putpose of thb calk, attention was focused on the 
Usuiula district of Kogn, eoncaining five villages* with ten 
named lineages and their adherents—in all, just over zoo people. 
Detailed genealogies, supported by case-history materkf, were 
exammed on the basis of ruarriages and deadis eo^g place wkhin 
the dbtrkt, or linking this district with others. The zone of 
interaction which con be charred by this means provides a con¬ 
struct picnirc, a tough assessment over a perioJ, and does not 
represent the pattern which could be dqiictm at any one point in 
time; nor does it reveal all die slioitHmn fighdng alliiiees in 
which Kogu engaged during that period. Bud it doa provide one 
sort of gauge* showing the districts with which Kogu men and 
women have concTaOM most of ihcrr marriages, and those to 
which they ascribe most of their deaths. The sphere of greatest 
intensity within thb intcraaory zone embraces four distriep 
adjoining Kogu (one Usucufa, two fore,, and one Ja^, with other 
near and adjacent districB taking a secondary place. Thb conforms 
with informariorL derived from oihcr soimres, including pmotial 
obscrvadoti of incer-district movements and transacrions. The 
major area of sErain and conflio:, in our exampk* b at the same 
rime the area in which are to be found die greater number of 
affinal and maternal kin resident outside die district. The anticipo- 
rion of dissension between alfincs b rdlected in thb siruariem. 
Similarly, within the district itself, relations berween certain dose 
kin (lineage brothers* for insrance), aggravated by the sCtess on 
aggressive sdf-asscfrion couuterbalatieing the need co unite against 
Dulsidcrj, necessarily involve, at the same time, both inter¬ 
dependence and eonfiiec. 

If we are interested in the problem of how to define "a sodety,^ 
in this region, we must consider the uiieracrion wliich takes place 
between districts^ regardless of thdr lingiiutic affiliations. The 
control mechanisms operarive within one dbtrict to achieve 
regulation, conformity and solidarity against outsiders, support 
the condnuadon of opposition and coofiJet between the dbtrids 
which make up thb zone at any given periewL At the same time, 
other factors serve to counteract these, and support cooperapon 
between them in non-hostile terms. Under such condirions we can 
speak of thb biteraaory zone itselfi ductuidng as it b, as a sodal 
system, contamiug all the social and cultural ingredients requbed 
for its maintenance and perpetuation, in dynaink interrdation- 
dup. 

It b commonplace to say that conflict is inherent in any sodal 
situarion. Maclvcr and Page Weber (1949),^ Whidng and 

Child ind Frcncli for instance, in diJfcrenc way-s, 

hive all made this point. But !^immel goes further than this. It b 
not merely that conflict is, here, a form of sedation. Although 1 
have been imable to present all the evidence in thb context, the 
situadon to whkh 1 luve referred illtiscraces quite dearly what 
Simmel called " the posidvc and incegraring role of ontagonbm^ 
(( 9 J 5 ^ P' and of conflict (rW., pp. la, r5f.). To acknow¬ 
ledge the vdidity of thb assumption as a working propcsidon 
posex, of course* further problems for empirical invcsrigadoii in 
regard to die kcerplay of mechanbms of conflict and cooperation. 
Here I have tried to indicate ordy how, in one siruarion* conJliet b 
an esscnriol and positive feaiure of social intcracrion, and a vital 
and necessary pact of the process in which social units art 
di!!pcndetic on one anodier in order, so 10 speak, to mabitab their 
relative independence widun the total constdlatioEL 

Notts 

' M. Madver and C. H. Page, ^orirty* London (MaemlUm), 
1950^ 
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SHORTER NOTE 


Efik Iron Gongi and Gong Signals.* ^ Donald C. SitfUHom^ 
Stoinford^ Cemseakut IVHh a ttrXijt^ure 
17 , rtf Efik of Calabar Province* Nigeriap poscss a 

double gong and two types of single gofig^ Each U 
beaten by means of a wooden stick* has an ovJ cross-section, and 
is made by local smiths (usually Ibo^ but somedmes ££k and 
Ibibio) who weld two pieces of sheet iron along a flange* 

The irk^g (fig, iti), a single gong with a haimie, is primarily 
a mudcal instrum-entp although on special occasions members of 
the Leopard Soeie^ carry one decorated wiih ted and wluie 
chalk. Tne length of the gong varies from 15 to 16 inches, A small 
spocimcn in my possession has a total length of 17I inches (the 
l^dle measuring 5I inchn and the gong iz inches)* 6 inches 
maximum width, i inch width of the fiangCp li indies width of 
the area where the gong ends and handle beginsp and zi mches 
maximum width from one lip of rhe funnel to the other lip. The 
rone of the gong varies with w size. When sitting, users hold the 
smaller gongs by the handle and stamp the funnel on the rhigh 
to produce dther a metallic cbtik or a resonani note when Sx 
gong is struck with or without touching the diiglu 
The (fig. i&) is a handleless si^lc png formerly beaten 
by an ddek son when pubbely extotlnig 1^ deceased fiLthcTf a 
Warrior reciting his deeds of prowess, or a chief who wanted 
silence at an assembly. The prime funedon of thu instrtitnent was 
10 artracc attention, hut it b rarely used now. An average specimen 
is 11 j inches long^ and 5 j: inches wide at the fiiniieh with a maxi- 
muni width &om one lip of the funnd ro the other lip of i inch. 
The luct holds the gong in the left hand hy iis slender extremiiy 
in an almost vertical position. 



Fig. I , EFEX IRON GONGS 


The iikdnkdn^ (fig, ic) is a double gong conrisJEmg of cwo gongs 
joined together by an arched handle* The double gong is used to 
send messages during war^ at funeralsp^ and in sacraces to magic 

* tViiiifulfir spelling has hern j/ijftfly simpHjjed. The avure dform fttiu 
uxdfor ihe Aijgh rtMw, ihe ^sri^'e far the loiv^ iow^ md unactmffd 
bew the mid tone. —Ed. 


medkmes; lE is also beaten as a musical instrument by hoy% 
duiiiig ibcLr {tok play* One spcscimen^ sl^dy smaller than 
most, has an ovcralJ Icn^ of inches^ me laxgcr gong b 
5 indiB long, inches wide at die finmefi with a maximum 
width from one lip of the finmcl to the other Up of if inches ■ the 
smaller gong is 4i inches lone* j J inches wide at the funnd, with a 
maximuin width from one lip of the funnel to the odiei lip of 
ij inches. The smaller gong prodnecs a higher note than die 
brger gong. Other double gongs sottnd dilTcroit tones, but the 
gongs of any one specimen always produce tw'o distinedy 
diflcfeni notes. Efik bold the gong in the left hand by the arched 
handle in an almost vertical position* and with die low-toncd 
gong on the right side. 

Waddell (i^Jp p. :S66) is the fitsi TTfeTcncc an die Efik from 
which the use of the to send messages may be inferred, 

for* in mendotrmg the Creek Town chief's son escaping into die 
biish from a ttadcr's ship in which he ^vas Lmpfboiicd over a 
*mist* dbpute^ Waddell wrote: ‘He was back in the morass 
when he heard himself called by a peculiar beat of die native bell 
in hij fathers canoe. *, J However, die drawing in WaddeU's 
text does not exactly represent a nadve^made possibly 

because the draw'^ b of the diiePs aong and Efik "chiefi fre¬ 
quently commbsioficd European tradcra to obtain for them 
European-made reproductions of Efik musical Justnimcnts. 

The double gong possesses the same effidenrcy in transmission 
of messages as the bhiddrrt or signal drum (actually a slit gong] 
except that the latter has a greater audible range. Under the most 
fiLVOUrable couditious die nuximuiii range ofdie double^icadcd 
gong is only one mile, while the wooden signal drum possesses an 
audible range of five to seven milta. 

The correspondence of gong nom and the tones of the spoken 
message b shown in the examples which follow. Tlic symbols 
used to notate the Ittigubtic tones of die examples arc: low* ^; 
high, ^ and mid, no notation; aldtough they arc not illustrated 
by the examples^ the Efik language also possesses rising toncn 
falling tone a^ mid-high tone (a tone half-way berween mid and 
high rones). The sounds produced by the gong are notated L for 
the note of the low-toncd gong, and H for the note of the high- 
toned gong. 

Certain modifications occur in the reproduction of linguiiric 
tones since the goiig only sounds two notes. Failing tones brome 
cither low tone* or a high tone followed by a low tone. Rising 
loncs become either high tone, or a low tone followed by a high 
tone- Mid and iiLLd 4 ijgh tones arc raidercd as high tones. Low^ and 
high tones retain ibdr respective tone. 

Gong signals consist of short aphorisiic phrases* proverbs and 
nicknames which possess special meaning when used as gong or 
drum signals The tones of gong signab arc identical with die 
tones of a signal drum sending die same message. No doubt 
exists that gong signals simulacc Liiiguisik tcucs". for one cm 
succcttfiilly predict the gong notes of a message if the tones of the 
spoken w^ords ate known, 

The same form of double gong is used by die Oron, Tbibio, 
and many Ibo groups^ such as the Arochuku Ibo, who minek 
Consequendy, the area of the loivet Niger and Cross 
River may be kcludcd m the distribution map accompanying 
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WsJcon 3^ anodiGT prov'ciunce of the artb-lmkcxi douhlc 
gone. 

Tile Efik 4U0 powM an iron gong knowii ai St); die only 
cxjjnplc& which t hi%'c seca have been Biiropcui-niadc dinner 
gongs or automobile brake dnims^ but Goldie {1S74+ p. 25 S) 
snto that rhe 6 f) is "a mtnial itismiineni made of metal 'wiii a 
stick iiuide to act in ihc nunner of the tongue of the bell/ A 
drawing of the Stl and other £bk musical iiutrunienls occun in 
Antaku (1951, p. 71). 

The following messages were used by warriors on a war expedi¬ 
tion. Many other messages were transcribed by me, but aH show 
a ^Imibr eorfeipondcnce becwecti the iiotcs of the gong and die 
tones of the apokm message. 

(1) !ddp "imm SfSng ikwie 

LHKHHH LH LL LHH 

u'ekr ipp til birir/i?rA 

This message warns warriors to pfepafe fbr the expedi- 
dou. The same message may be sent at the commenee- 
nicnr of the daily lamentation for a rccmrly deecased 
relative, or if a sodality dedm to ptTform its ceremony 
early in the morning. 

{2) idnisft ikdl jfcdprr tnkp^ 

LHHL HL HH LL H HL H H 

610A efcrJ ivaikcf thirtj^. 


JpiT, 1955 

This is sent to remmd warriors of the pcssibiliry of 
ambush, 

(3) dhtabon kok kok dfSiig 

H L H LL IL H L L H H L 

fKiIk I'cry smaU nwi LiPijf 

This is sent to inform the cnany diar a JEjik force 
wilj corii^ner diem no matter how numerous they arc. 
(4.) Muht Sditk ib'jk uiulr 

HL HL LL Hi HL 

cfmtk wjfcn rWj sbu^/y. 

The enemy approacho; slowly. 

( 5 ) d/ lffi Ssyhgi InhoM i^ibJilc 

HL H L L LL HH H 

wind shakes mbom tree does ml break. 

This is bcatai. on remm ffom battle to infonn the town 
that although the battle was fierce the w'ar party did not 
suffer Joss. 
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People of the Deer. By Fartiy Mowat. Landtm (Jaseph)^ 1952. 
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MW The author of /VepV u/ the Derr says that he went to 
the Barren Grounds purely to satisfy a personjl urge to 
seek for and study a group ofEskuiio incutioncd by Tyrrell in 1^96 
and never seen or dracribed thereafter. Jn fact, he was the junior 
niembcr of a weE organized expediiionf one ofsc^wJ sponsored by 
the Arctic lostiEute of Nortli Amerka^ aiid he was financialJy 
supported spccifirally to go to these parrs to study caribou usigra- 
tiom ([ was -on one of otiw expeditioiu w'orking iii that country 2E 
the s^mc time^ in 1947J Mow'at vicnt back again in the summer of 
1948 'but this time I had a conipanion , ., w'ho disred niy resdess 
euriowly'. . ^ and had chosen to accompany me back to the 
Baiteiis/ His coinpaiiiou wis, in fao. a Held Officer of the 
Domiiiion Wildlife SrTvke, and Mowat wis htred to assist him. In 
1948, bu second xuinmer, he implies that lie went by canoe, from 
the base at Windy Bay to Angikuni (p. 2x8), and later that he 
returned to Churchill by canoe down the Thlcwisuea River fp. asij). 
The offidal repom suggest tliat be toade botbioiitTieys by plane. 

Mr. Mowai claims tliac he tpetii wo years as a scknrisi studying 
the caribou (so contradkeing hu opening stateincnEs), referring in 
this to the two summers in whieli he w'os emplo^'ed sa au assiitant; 
yet Jic descTibrs a herd of caribou in these words (pp^ Tn less 

than an hour I had seen so many deer that it seemed as the world 
was full of them ,. , 10* 50, lOOn 300, and t gave up. . . . The sur- 
lace of die Bay^ for six miles east and weit^ had become one unduUt- 
ijig m ass ofaiiimals, and still they came/ According to die expedition 
leader, no herd brgci than 75 animals ss'ai teen. Perhaps he imagined 
rhem, fnr he deaeribed the pregnant docs as “quilc without antlers 
in the Spring,* although caribou do not shed their antkrs imriJ some 
time after the fawru arc bom. One therefore approaches bis Edtliiio 
material with caudon. 

He daimi (p. 10 that There is reason to belk^'c [that the deaih 
rale from tuberculosis) should thus be is^ll over i,ciOo deadis* per 
100,000 of Eskimos and Indians, and on the same page states 
emphaikally that ^thousands qf Induns and Eskimos die each year 
ftoiti tuberculoiis/ Tliere ^aould chm be hundreds of diousondt of 


^Imos and Indians in rhe uojth-wesr terriiniks: yet b [947 there 
were only about iD^ooo of diem, iccotiiing to the Gensus- [Mowat 
says that he 'loathes statistics' I) 

Mow at ebims that these EskimcKS, the Ihalmiut^ have never before 
been studied or described, and that he W2£ the first to do so. In fa«, 
tlik group of people b a small band of the larger group known as 
the Padliiniut diwihcdi by Birket-Smith in an exhaustive pubbca- 
dou (1929) in the series of Fifth Thuii Hvpfdrn’etrt Reports . Simre that 
tiiiiep and before Mow'atpJeanGabus has published at least four books 
on the Padlimiut and die Aheamenniut, the bttcr bring the group 
Co which the small band, the Dialtniut, belong. The lhalmiut were 
known a$ being a grnsip of about 35 P^ple on the south-w'^em 
fringes of die terriiory occupied by die Padlimiut. Mow-at makes 
great play with the decreasing numbers of these people living in 
that area, believing tlut they had died off. The most likely cxpbna- 
ftiofi U that the majority of ^e lhalmiut and the Ahjearrfccnnjut have 
moved northwards fow^ards the Baker Lake region, joining up with 
another sub-group of die Padlimiut ailed the Harvaktormiurr 
(This group was one included in a census made by me in 1947.) 
Some of Mow'ifs Lhalmiut actually sraied that they came from the 
Han'^aktormiur. 

The greater pant of the book b taken up with stories said to have 
been related to Mowat by Eskimos. Tliese he an only have Collected 
in his socond suniiner, for it w^as then diac he began to learn ^imo 
w^ordsp a form of bask or 'pidgin Eskimo" as he called it. With this 
he found Ehat he *w'as ahle to speak about c|uitc abstract subjects* 
and gathrcrcd 'some of their folk tales and some of thdr hbtory/ 
It is clear from his wnung that he knew some Eskimo wordsL For 
exanlplc, he calU the Kazan River (muii Km, two words meaning 
man and river, from which he gathers that the Eskimo call the 
Kazan 'River of Mem" This is pidgin Eskimo indeed, and would 
never be used by a mau who knew Eskimo w^ch enough to ulk about 
abstract subjects, 

Eskimo is one of the most diffictik of Unguages, which mis- 
douaries, even working from texts in PadUmiur, and wi± the 
advantage of having skilled teachers, can learn only aftar several 
years' imemlve work. Mow^at claims 10 have done this in one 
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month—and darii!ig a period when he ihaE he waj excctdingljr 

busy collecting zoologioil specimens. 

The nodfi luve a finiilbi ring about th-ein^ hui then: are maiiiy 
bKrrioni which are un-Eskinia. The dcscripriDii of the wiyiter life 
would never, 1 believe, be given by the Eskimo in snda detail and 
style. Nevertheksj, all power to Mowal's deill in w^riiing; th<^ 
STdtics am beautifully told, even if they arc csmntially Englkh aiid 
laidc: ^thc line poetic tone and ruthless power which ix so charac¬ 
teristic of the Eskimo intellect and which actually consrituies the 
charm of their stories* [I^snmaciO ■ 

Mowat also Lidulges in arducology. He finds almighty camp" of 
30 tent rings and, bk^use of the graves round about and the odds 
and ends left bchlndp including one thread spool, he conclu^ that 
the white man's tuberculosis had suddenly killed off all the iitha bi- 
cants. The 'great rcnti, 10 feet across,' he compares with the small 
tenr of today and draws correaponding condusions about the size 
of the populitioii. H-c can never have seen 1 tent being struck and the 
stones roUed hick; nor did he Icani that Eskimo return to good sites 
year after yeaip generatiqn after gencTatiom In the iiine chapter he 
mentions the amazing state of preservadoin of crhnographicil 
materials. Finally, he contrasts the: nipid burials ^of the dying 
people' with those of the time before the coming of the white man, 
and in these anckm graves be finds scone pipes. He doesn't teli tis 
what the Edcinio smoked in these days before the white man came. 

As 1 book for the mthropologisc TTic 0 /ihe Derr is of very- 

doubtful value. As a good story powerfully written, redolent of 
Mowat'j own emotions, it is exceUent. His descriptive passages hive 
beautifully turned phrases, even ifluU syntax and ocrasionilly even the 
meiiiingsofwordsgo a wry .This bock could be a lesson to fLeldaiuhro- 
pobgbcsiii how to write about primitive people, provided riiat tliey 
retain their profesrioiul dc:sire for accuracy* T. T, PATERSON 


Socta! Anthropology of North Arrrerlcan Tribes* Edi/cd fry 
Eggan. Eithfgni editmir Chifi^\> (LLP.J (fr.K. aecJTff; 

119 G. 17 .P.)* 1955. Pp. xvit 374 .. Prirr £2 12s. 6 (L 

This new and esputdcd edition of a 1937 collection of 
essays presented to A. R. RadcMb-Brown now makes availible a 
classic set of Chicago Essays' to a new generitipn ofinthropolDgists. 
Besides ihc onginal conaibutions, two others have been ad^d: 
one by Sol Tax which reviews the hisrory of North American 
kinship uudics over a period of three centuries up to lpJ7 and 
another by Eggan which is a comprehensive cv^aJuation of American 
kinship Hudics from 1937 onwards. Both are rcnurkable studies in 
the detail and dioroughne^ with which they cover Jiighly technical 
and specialized fields. In truth, howcvcTp Eggan's is the Didy really 
new work since Tax^i was written for the earlier study but couJd no^ 
then be induded for the understandable re.iinni of insufficient space 
and lack of consateney with wisat w^as a group of exclusively 
empirical studies. Although the latter disqiiahficatroTi still temaim. 
Tax'^s study is of itself an out^andlng review* a major achievement, 
covering one phase of the history of anthropological thought not 
yet otherwise treated in the literature. 

Though Eggan, by metkoJously noting and evaJnaring piactically 
all kinship sruoin done in the bst zo years, dearly cstaolnhcs the 
inHuence of Raddiffe-Drown on American anthropology, even in 
quarcers where there has been no direcr conracr, he fub to note that 
he himself has been mainly tesponsible for carrying on the Icg^icy of 
the mentor's five Chicago yean; much of the woi^ in the tiadirion 
has been and is being done by his siudents. Moreover* ah of the 
other contributors to the original volinue have since become 
engaged in puntiits quite removed from the central task of the 
dynamic structtiralkt approach. One must hasten to add, however, 
that the task now defined for the appioarh by Eggaiii cxhibiii both a 
sharper focus and new dements. 


While the earlier edition includes, in addition to kinship, a range 
of on law, sanctions and religion, the summary of recent 
work ss largely cottfined to developnieiirs in kinship. In this con¬ 
nexion it might be noted that of ail of RadclhfoBtowrfs output 
*The Social Orgaiiization of Australian Tribes' ii elevated to 
paramountcy. By a curious tianjv'aluaiion of the approach* the 
focus has been diaipened to the point where kinship is made dw 
sifu ^114 nm of social organ izariou. 
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To what was basically a non-hntoriral functional approach, the 
added elcmentx are the historical dimension and an emphasis on the 
impact of acculturation. This v^ariation. is not withouE Its reasons. 
While Etadclitfe-BtoiMi did his major work with societies still 
relatively muct, hn Amcriran scudents were working with groups 
of Largely dispossessed, decimated htdians li^cated in new and alien 
psychological condlribn} and habitats. Tlie nrfetence to the time 
dimenrion whMi, when combined with iht struttural and func¬ 
tional point of view of British anthrapology today, Eggan seci 11 
the rtext synthede pLitcati of anthropological tliepry in general 
may only represent in Aniericai] neocswty; 1 nctesiicy arising feont 
the absence of any ^pute,' operating kinship models and, hmcc^ 
fbrcuig the cbaractcfisric reach eo the aboriginil pasi and the 
'baseline.* 1e is interesting that iMs historical bent loses its attractive¬ 
ness and* indeed, ptesentj exceedingly difficult mcthodologLc^L 
problems when American mideiits ded with other than North 
American Indiarks. The differeEiCe may lie in such a simple thing as 
the more abundant cxiuence in North America of early reports done 
by reporters who did notice kinship arrangements, a fiiCt which, 
further* cabins the possibility of Trim's study. 

There is a tendency in thcic and other smdtes which take tbeir 
guiding ideas Eoin Radclilfc-Browu automatically to comider the 
kinship order as the key InstitLirion of all sodetics. This habit is 
exemplified by the frequent and sometimes unconscious lermin- 
olo^cal equation of kinship system and social organization: as if a 
sodety w*ctc comprehended by packaging and clasnlying kinship 
models. The emphasis on kinship and related formalized rclariou- 
ships as Luiivcrtdly central, while it may lea.d to interesting and 
enlighEeiiing rormubrioru in some cases, his its price, jn Temmne 
societies it may lead to a quire distorted version of a social reality tn 
which a rcbfivcly unchanging kinsiiip terminology is like, follow¬ 
ing the biological uicjdrl, the vestigial appciidlx. Certaitily one 
would gain a limited or even false view of English or American 
society by approaching ir through its kinship arrangjemems. It seems 
almost necessary to assume that the monumental changes being 
wrought in the four comers ot the world by confemporary trends 
are having scene effect on the relariomhip between kinship and other 
«™l or^rs. The homehold economy and the lineage and the dan, 
^^'h^ich adniulatcd and gave meaning to kinship studiirs^ in the past* 
may now be reduced to depHrndeuE or rt'en meaningless entities. The 
function of kimliip in the total complex of institutions found in a 
society ii an cnxpirical problem whi^ mmt be faced ever anew in 
specific cases. 

Unless kiiuhip models are to be studied in and of atid for tbem- 
kIvcs* m on asthetic game, the modern sodat drift will ha\^ come 
and goiie leaving a large part ofanthropo%y sill engaged in logical 
toumamcnts more relevant to the past than the presenE. 

ARTHUR J. VIDICH 


The Micmxc Indians of Eastern Canada. By Wibon D. W^tlis 

* SmvieU iVabif, Mtm^rapoHi (UJ^.) (Loniari 

12 ,0 " CumiKTkgt). 1955* Pp. xir, S15 fViVc £j 

The American Indians of southern Canada from 
Nova Scoria in the east to Vancouver liUnd in the for west believed 
ill giant racei and in dwarfe. In the nmetecn-fifEies when a Mcmac 
boy* age la. liked about dwatri* he said: T^ugulatamutc? 
You mean the little feUers?^ 'Yes. The dw^arfe.' "There was this 
queen and theu there dme Snow ^Vlute,. , . .* 'Did you cvEir see a 
dwatfl^ ‘My grandlathet did. He used to see a little man in the day¬ 
time* singing and dandng aroimd the house. And Tve seen 1 dwarf 
too. 1 saw him in front of the hardware store in Newcastle . . . he‘d 
never grown.' So today three concepES of 'dw'arf are fused. Ie is 
about the Mirmac of Nova Scotia and Ehe sutroujijding country that 
Prefer Walhj writes and his main task involvca fusion. 

Hu mifial field w'otfc with the Micmac was doue in 1911 and in 
1912. Ill i9^Q, and again in 1953, he and hia wife returned m the 
Mianac. Those 40 yean hod brought almost unbelkv'aHc changes 
to some areas of life in the rest of the world and marked changes bi 
Micmac life could also be seen. To give there historical depth, the 
sources, die earliest dating Stom r6o6, have been gleaned. Tlic result 
IS an ethnography w-hich mclndcs about all that there is to know on 
the Micmac. It that all is still not v'cry itittch, no one is to blainei for 
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even hy 1911 Mkmic acmltUTAdiati hud goric fir, Tw^o-thiidi of the 
book jre devoted to the ctiuio^phy. 'Hie firul third coEuists of 1 
KpatiEr icetitin on 'FoUctak-x skd TmliEipiis,,'' As in nuny cdino- 
grapbkx, ihe sociological data arc sometimes rich, md 1 final chapter 
rcvicAvi the dijtigcs^ which have comi; about in 40 years. 

Prom lOTO 10 1949, when govcmmjtiir figuies arc avaikbltv 
Mionac poptilatton gained 37 per cent, to ica present figure of over 
5,000. Tlic LndiuLS five on numerous small teservei in Ecnexal 
Cnntacf with dieir tion^Iiidiaii neighbours. In 1953, the principal 
soiircc of employtiiciit was in the United States. Thirty-five per 
cent, of men and boys fiotn some mervn had croued the inier- 
iiauonal botindaiy and each fdi whole families go to Maine to help 
in the pcnato harvest. The people aic all Catholics and^ although 
they speak English, their new ciatotiii arc often more French than 
Englun. The employment drive to the United States has now added 
a [hird variant to this combmafion. One of the most interesting 
ictenrions from the old life is a living fear of the Mohawk. Open 
hostHiriei with other Indian tribes stopped over a hundred years ago, 
Nevcfthclcss, the Mohawk ate still a threat ut the micids of people 
on cadi Micmar reserve- To countcr-balaacc thii^ howwer, is the 
comfortable tradition that the Micmac were the most pow^tfiil of 
peoples and the old power lies there to be drav^Ti upon. If need ever 
the culture herOn Gliukap^ wtII come to thdr aid, or a 'ap- 
tain' will appear among them with previously unsuipccc^ abilities. 
So [he fusion continues. 

PiofessM and Mrs. Wallit have supplied an important addition ro 
authiopological liteiatiire. For example, Lewis H. Morgan used 
Micmac data in hU 5 ysfimf fli/'CtwiiWywmfiy andAffiruiy Human 
Family which were taken from Rand's Dktianmy^ Unfortunately, 
his interpretationi ate not altogether coiuisrenr with the facts and 
anyone w'orking on Morgan will w'ant 10 cheek back tm the kinship 
material supplied here. It is the great value of such a book that it can 
he used in so many ways. MARIAN W. SiMITH 


Amcfican Ipdinn and Wki te 'Children; A Sodopsychologlcal 

m lavesrigqtion. By JRtjierl ^{dvij^Aursr and" fkrwrVe L. 
Nfugmm. Chki^a (U.R) {U-K. a^is; C.U.P.)^ 1955. 
Pp. 533 - Prke lyj. ( 5 d. 

This study is part of a larger investigatioti, undertaken by the 
Committee of Human Development of the University of Chicago 
and the United Sutes OfltCc of Indian Al!airs, to study and compare 
the morai,^ cmorional and intellectual development of children in a 
number of Amerkao Indian tribes. The growing interest in syaem- 
jtic crossHTulturai research has brought into sharp focus die prob¬ 
lems of sample adequacy and the functional equivalence of cultural 
or psychological data. These are by no means new piobicnts lor 
social aciEbropokigists, buE they become cturially important when 
OM undertakes to compare dilTerent societies in a systematic 
kshion. 


Thcpiescni volume is a report of the development, administration 
and findings of a battery of tcan designed to probe aspects of the 
moral ideologies and emotional responses of childreii. The tests 
Were given to children in eight difierent groups: the Hopi, Papago, 
SiouXp Zia, Zinii, Navahoi from ShJprack area and the Navaho 
Mountain arear and 'w^hite' children in a small Midw'cvtmi com¬ 
munity. SpedfifaHy, the purpnei of the study are to devise some 
new techniques for cross-ccutural comparisons, and to obcaiu a 
description of the moral and eniptional dcvclopmenr of the children 
in each culture. 

Two of the more suceeisful instrutnenfs developed were the 
EmodotiaJ Rcsptmsc Test and the Moral Ideology Test, The former 
probed attitudes and cmorionil responses toward significant others, 
towards different types of objects and siimtiotu, towards the super- 
natural, and towardi existing cultural expeeiadons. HeWp answers 
were obtained concerning the principal sources of happiness, sad¬ 
ness* fear, shame, angcr^ etc., for the diildten iu each SDciety. Indian 
and Midwest children differed etmsidcrably ai to the souroH of 
anger. The latter frequemly mciitlDned items grouped as 'tesrrictiom 
on, dcrircs*^ f When my mother wouldn't bujf me a pair of shoes 1 
Wanted,^ or ^ When 1 bad my mind set on going to a party and had 
to stay homc^. A themai analysb of the responses corresponded to 


what one would expect from knowledge of the groups from other 
sources. Howc\Tr, ^cre were a number of djspariEses. k is not too 
obvious why there axe little diflerences aitioug the Indian childrctioo 
the thcnic of individual achievement. From wliac we know of these 
groups one would expert that the Pueblos value this much less than 
the Mavaho or Sioux, Ai expected, however* the Midwest chiidien 
showed a iniich grcaicr concern for indlvidua] achievement than any 
ofthe Indian gioups. The data pointed tosiniiLbriciniuthe Southwest 
Indians (Papigo, Zuilj, Zb^ Navaho) as compared with either die 
Pbixis culture of the Sioux or that of the Midwestern community. 

The Moral kteoldgy Test enabled the investigators m discc^'cr 
what behaviour the childfcn considered to be approved and dis- 
appmved in their fodety and who the sources of these sanctkms 
were ('What could a boy (girl) of your age db that would be a good 
thing CO do* 10 that someone w'ould praise hiin {her) or be pleoicd?* 
*WliQ Would praise him (her) or be pleased'What could a boy 
(girl) of your age do that woirid be 2 bad thing eo do, so that some¬ 
one would blame him (her) or think badly of him (hcr)?^ ^Who 
would blame him (her) or think badly of him (her)?') The authors 
found diiE w^hile thii iiutrumcnt was useful* ii left much to be 
deshed. Data were obtained only on those aspects of the moral 
ideologies that Ehc ehildten were willmg to express in a formal 
interview rituarion. Thus^ masturbation was never mentioned by any 
of the W'hjtc diDdren* although there b evidence that this is a source 
of eonridcrablc eonfliet for adolescents in out sodety, Qn the other 
extreme, behaviours whose accepEincc is so pervarive and taken for 
granted ate sometimes omiEted from the respomci shice they arc not 
matters of concern. 

0 [hcr tcehiuqucs indutkd w-ere Tests of Moral judgemenr and 
analysis offircr diawings of the children. The fomaer irumnnciii was 
designed co examine beliefs in immanent justice* ammism, and 
attitudn towards rules of the game. The data obtained here gave 
partial suppoEt to the ideas of Piaget conceming the diffeienccs 
between children of * Western* cultute and those in 'primitive' 
societies concenilng tin; devclopmcm of moral judgement as indi- 
caicd by attitudes towards nalcj of the game. In the children of the 
Midwestern community thetic was a steady movement with age 
from moral hctcronomy (i.e_ tnlcs regarded ai absolute and 
luicharigeable) to moral auioiiotny (i.r. the acceptance of personal 
responsibility for changes in the rules). The Papago, Navuho and 
Sioux childnm exhibited no change at all (as age increased) towards 
moral aucduomy. Among the Ztuli* Hopi and Zia there were only 
slight changes in the direction of moral aucoDomy. 

It ^"ai interesting to note that the responses of aU of the tests 
showed comidcrahle differences among children within any one 
group. This uidkates the dangers of assuming too great a homo- 
gcnciiy in 'simpler' sodeue^* and points to the inipoEtano; of the 
sampling problem for social auchropologisrs. The auEhors woe 
impressed with the ambiguity ihaE arose when they tried to use 
cacegaries derived from one culture to closify ret^Kmscs from 
another culture. Tlicy fck that some of (heir condusions may have 
been weakened by foeir Lck of complete success in solving this 
problem, 

1 was impressed with ihe fiict that, m spite of the numerous tables 
and atnpk pmsentotkm of factual data, the study ecmtribuies liide 
new' CO our knowledge of attitudes of children in the varioui 
cultural groups. Li addiEion, the effort can be regarded as i 'locio- 
psydiobgical invesdgalkin' in only a Umited sense. Although data 
On both Conceptual levels ate inclucieii, they aiC integrated m a rather 
spotty and uneven manner. As times one gets the imptession that the 
autliors detived their tables and then hunted for rcforenccs in the 
lEteraEure (o fatiofial«c the results. 

Howe^itri the baitcry of tests that was devbcd in this motiograph 
has considerabit; poreiuiil value if used in conjunction with sotne 
of the standard tedmiques of ethnological field leseareh- tt can 
provide a ihotr-cuc method of schematically qucstioniiig an 
adequate sample of respondents in different societies. Although the 
further development of disc tedmiqus should ix welcomed, their 
too rapid and indiserimniatc applieacton cm cosily lead to serious 
cfTprs, There wnere unexplained discrepancies bctw'een the results 
obtained by tbae icms and those provided by field invesfigarions in 
these Cultum. It is also probable that both the quantity and quality of 
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the fcsponscs were b!ii]iicn«d by ths npport establiihed bcfT™ii the 
i«cer ami the diildreti. Fiiully, thm is due difficuiry of aiutyiiag 
dw data by categories that arc pi>Thologiaily in the 

diflerctu cultures. Ic stiould be noted^ to the credit of the authon. 
that they take pains to point our the limitadotu of their work, as mtcIJ 
as in potential value. SEYMOUR PARKER 


Ptoto-lima: A Middle Period Culture of Peru. By A. iL 
* Krtxhtr. fvMiiita: Anihiifp^, Voi LXIV, N 0 . 1 . Chitting 
L 2 ^ 2 ^ 1&5+- 157. Prite S4 

Kroeber published nios of the work vvhJeh 
he did during bis 1935 expedidon to Peru long ago, but for varLous 
re^i^s hh excavations in the Lima aud Chill on vaJleyi werc omitted. 
Thh volume filli part of the gap^ The greater part of k is an account 
of bis work in tlie great group of pyramid^, locally caUed kwfgs, 
Ranied ArambtinS or Maranga, which are a corupicuous feature 
alongside the Lima to Callao road, with a short descripcLon of some 
poor burials of the same age near MiraHores. a $eas^ resort near 
Lima. 


The work at Arambutu, which was on a small scale, rcsulced in 
the recovery of 1$ extended bunals, m mosc cases boiirid to a litter 
of Canes or sucks. Ac the same time^ a larger cxcavaddn w'as being 
carried out alongside by die Ecuadorian archxolDgist Don J. Jijon y 
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Caamario, who has published hh results b a book i:alkd 
the appearance of whidi stiinubtcd Kroeber to publish his own 
of Jijoij's book makes the cssendal informi- 
tiMi diiftEnilt CO cmact, and Kroeber differs Irora the details of some 
cf his cdrtchinonv m bii work amends the odicr besides making the 
rcsuJt] avaibble to Enghdi-speakksg readers. 

In biief^ the burials belong to the Proto-Lima culture, previously 
know-n from Uhlc’i excavations in a cemetery at Nieveria. It swnis 
to ^ roughly contemporary with the Intcrlockuig of the Chancay 
Valley, perhaps with its latter partp and to be immediately prior to 
the Twhuanacti spread. Tw*o phases are separable within it; onev 
which may be later than the othcr^, being dutuigukhed by the 
ptwence^of a fuie orange ware painted In bbek. white and red. or 
some of those! coloins^ It is an undistinguished culture, w^hich 
received udluenoes from many ^iiattcts^ and in dhscussing variations 
between ks reptesentauves ar dMercnt ikes, Kroeber calls attention 
to the poaiblc effects of localkyp wealth and status, in addmon to 
those ^ time, Hegoes on to cmphasijfe the diff^ences in develop¬ 
ment between different vaUcyi in the general Peruvian sucoesjlon, 
some of which arc very marked even in the ease of neighbouB. 
’ifT??™ “ ^ appendix oa the texeik remains by D. T. 

Walbcc, supplementing previons work by the btc Dr. Lila 

G. H. S. BUSHNELL 
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The UDwrttten Law in AJImDia. By ikt late Has!itrk, 

J /fufliw, C.U.P.. 19^4. XV, 285" 
1 X3 Price jTtlO^. 

The unwritten Law whida h inU in force among the 
hill tribes of Albania, while rvot having rudicd the stage of cnict- 
ment, 15 more mature than simple cuimmary law, for it was codihed 
v^bally in die hfteenth cmtuiy by the national heroes Lek Duka- 
gjini and Skanderberg. The 'canon'" of the fbtiuer, which is 
respected in northern Albania, w'as recorded by a francbcan scholar 
in 191J and published 20 years brer. To lupplement this wotk, 
Mfi. Hisluck, who lived in Albania for 13 yeats in the period 
bctw'cen the Wati, embarked on a study of lite practical workinc 
of the law. 

She has described lucidly the coniplicaicd eaqueite which governs^ 
for example, judidal assemblies, the taking of oaths, blo^ feuds, 
injiifics to dogs, and the upkeep of roads and boundaries. At the 
same time, she has taken careful note of the matcml equipment of 


the tribcsfolk; for she has seen, as did Brunhes in his study of the 
iJ^gation rules of Valencia, that lawi can only be understood in 
then practical context. Thus a descnplion of Albanian domestic 
archirccliOT ptefeccs Mrs. Hasluck's account of the duties of the 
house, the rights of the w'omcn, and the rules for 
subdividing households. 

AJlhou^ this bcKsk reads like a completely Enlshed work from 
the author s han<k Hasluck'i manusaipt lias in £wt been set 
m order ^ edited after her death by Mrs, j, E. AMmon and 
i- ^ to them, her caiimbution to the 

study of Balkan ethnology will now' be as pctmaiicnc and honaured 
as that of her husband to the undemanding of Anatolian rcligidns. 

W. C. BRICE 

Ntfft 

A full discuiiJon wid rvjluautjn, fey Mr. Q, E. Kastrati, of the 
sources available to students of Aibauian unwritten law w^ appear 
in the next issue of Man.—Ed. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


^The Human Animal*: A Rejoinder^ Cf. Man+ 1953, 12 
w* SlH^—Lord Raglan launches against ^ofesaor La 

I J 4 Barrels Tlie Humita an attack as gall^r, ill- 

advised and anachronistic as the Charge of the Light 
Bigadre- It has the fervour and sarcasm of the philippiizi of a Saulp 
defending his own inertia^ sather ihm a ciccdi^ against his owti 
budding insighti. Indeedp Lord Raglands own writings ate often 
remarkable for true psycho-analytie imightip w'hich he fe^y 
expresses H long as he does nw rcalkc that they are psydio-aml^ric. 
Thus, with admirable and unique psycho-analytic acumen. Lord 
RagLui edb one of his books JPMifa'j Crime—and not 'G^pus's 
Crime *—thus impLtdtly underscoring the role of parental $cdtKrivt> 
ncB hi the fomuEbn of the CEdipus complex ^ which psycho- 
^Mr2l>'9ts so ofeen ignore in practice, if not in theory ... for which 
due credir given to him in oae of my own psycho¬ 
analytic articles {humat. J, Prydi^j-Anaiyih^ VoL XXXJV, p. 132, 
footnote)* 

Nvi efflr ofLord RagkmS arguments is tenable. The hexjk is entitled 
The Human Animat in order to tioderscorc the ttlcvancc of the 
z^logicd chancteHstics of the primate species Homa snpitns, for 
rhe understanding of the sodo-cukttral chatactcristic of the Zpon 
pglitikan^ Professor La Barre rightly ignored the 20,000 gcnjcndons 
iwc the emergence of oiaRp since there is not real eridence of a 
change in man's beinp in that period foom the sodo-culhiial or 
ps^'^iological point of view'. Perhaps lOOpOOO dog generations have 
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pis$ed HUM the dog WM domesticated, md yet adi of the doR'j 
precnr chMctensia can be tnerf bidt to die wolf ot the jackSh 
Also^ Carleton S. Coon, physical anEhropologist and citltuie 
histomn, m ho Sfuny &/Man h^ on the basis Qf insights derived 
exduiivciy frnni his own disdplines, reached the cpncliiuon that 
OLir culture H ^crcnily the last pbase of the neolithic, 
fc l™dian, I only wish that the view impuied to Freudians’ 
Ap B Md C have thU tnit—it is therefore [ptydiolockallvl 
uiuveml were Icgitinuiejy imputicd fo them. ?ince it ij fir more 
tciuble than Lord Raglm thiiikj^rovidBd only iJut we specify 
that Old trait a.i appear w a tuilait, in tribe A. m i myth in tribe B 
j n **1 membets of tribe C, etc. How else would 

^rd RagUn account foe insdturionaliicd pjtrkidi; among some 
^kunf), tu^^logicaj uuporQncc of the patricide theme 
{K.rDB«, Zeuj. OEdjpuj, OrcHcs) in Greece, the occurrence of 
pamciiie as a cnine m many groupi. the patricidal sdf^ccimcions 
of Ocadcntal piydiotia and the parricidal t^atuies of Western 
neurotics? How elic does he account for die wide dinribuiioji of » 
«Htri an idea as die uivcnion of the penis and its retraction into the 
ab^men. whjch u a culiutaJ belief in South Oiiiia (Kobler), and in 
Indanesia fVaji Wufftcji Paithc), a wish jokingly imputed to ttans^ 
vcMies amrag ^ Mohave fOevcmix), an actual manipulation 
^riotm^ by a Gci™ f^chotic (Reus) and an inddeot in the 
*^*^*^■1 of ^ ficurofTc American wo man (Devereux}? 

Lord Raglm impliet tiut in ctutriardul sodedesr—^do they exist ? 
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-^Cuhcn itic lidi kiijgs, judgci and Thii nuy be w —but 

il does noi imply rlut iworAfri arc. In thir Trabrlmdi the chief is a 
nuJ[^^ and the cbildincn are under llie suthdrity of a mate father 
iiiitogaEC—die matcxTuI uncle—and iioe of die mother, troqudh 
women could depose a chief, but the chief was maLe,, and so was the 
coimciL 1 was an eyewitnesa to repeated wifc-beaungi amoog the 
matriliiieal Rhode and Jarai of [ndo-Chiiu—and these habituaL 
wifc^-bcatcrs included a man who often boasted to me of die high 
price his wife paid for hnn. Even in suburban American matruichy, 
when the chips we dowTi^ the real boss is the father, and theabsu^ 
extent to which American divorce hw-s favours women is but 
further proof that dm is ddltied as the weaker vesseL 

it is true that pure Buddhist theology knows of no personal 
dcit^-—but iumjijf workaday Buddhism ii another matter. The 
Modem may be forbidden 10 view God as the ^thet^ as the Catholic 
is forbidden 10 itidulgc in idolatty^ Yet^ in private conversation a 
schobrly Monsignor excoriated hb Hock for icngaguag in ldobtf7^ 
under the guise of venerating the saints. And does not Lord Raglan 
forget that hJam accepts the Bible which dehnes God as the fnher? 
And dt>cs not Allah nave innumerable paternal acnibutes? Wliar 
theologians *iy and what people (including theologuns) do arid ftfl, 
arc tw'o diffcTcm tilings, as Lord Raglan w'cll knows. 

Art, despite Lord Raglan^ is a flight from that objective reality 
which is Conveyed to tis by the semes—first and forcmoic in the 
Taino-ian some of a reimcrprcfatiofi of reality in temu of onc‘s 
tcnipcramcm (personality smiaure). Abo, precisely what reality', 
fleeting or otherwise, docs music capture, except intrapsychic 
reality? Likewise, poetry k not ^of course older than prose^ in any 
imaginable sense. To b^in whth^ like Molim'i Monsieur Jourdainn 
Lord Raglan should discover that he has spoken prM all his life^ 
witliout knowing il. Next, one doubts that die basic legends -which 
we mberited in the form of epics were first evolved in verse form. 
Indeed^ the corpus ofpriiiuriv'c folklore is composed largely of prose. 
If mostly poetry' survived from earlier times, this may be dtic^ ititer 
to the simple fact that rhythm and thyme arc excellent: mne¬ 
monic devices. No doubt Lord Raglan, tike myself, memorized hB 
Latin pfepositpooi by means of the dmohonoured verse '^iwitr, opud, 
od, adivrsus^' dC. 

It pleases Lord Raglan to jest hi ptofessing not to comprehend the 
remark tliai Englishmen wear—and we might add, are justly famDUi 
for—tailored clothes^ which were Invented by Sibedam not 
qnanrrcd on the anus of Britain as aatial anenrorL The context 
showi that Prof»ar La Barre umply empliasized that borrowed 
niits too Can become characteristic cultural iiuigaia [tf. Linton, 
The Siudy ijf Mon^ fpr a dmibriy humorous proof of ihii point). 

The sentence ' The Hindu assassins used hashish as devotees of the 
goddess Thuggee* B not a 'quaint muddle^* though the priutcr 
inadvenetidy omitted the w'ord befnit; Thuggee. For the me of 
hashish by ^ngs Lord Ragkn k referred^ Taylor's Confess 

jienj ctf a Thu^. Professor La Barre appaieiuly htlers that Thuggee is 
related to the Hashisliin sect. This U less prepasterom chan it may 
seem. It is hard to explain otherivisc the enrolment of many pious 
Modems into the ranks of Hmdtaist Kali's Thug wonhippers, 
whose very password^ ^Grwtirtgs, brother of Ah^' is not only 
tinged with Modenn clerncmts, but actually (Ah —Shia) points to 
Penia^ and Aliinut. This is but one of the many fiiscinitirig imlLurc- 
hoiorical hlnti wind] Professor La Dane scattered broadside in his 
book. 

Lord RagUn grudgingly concedes that Professor La Barre is a 
'widely read' man. This coioplimcnt has an edge to it- PcofcHor La 
Bure B not ^widely' read—bur profouridly eni^tc ... a didcrctice 
oftome significance. He B also a thcoreticiati of die first niagtiitude. 

The neophyteV fervour B proverbial ... far more so than the 
fervour of Saul seeking to w^rd off his impcndlDg reincamation as 
Paul, Loid Raglan, as hB writings attest, has brilliaiu insights into 
the itticortsdous of man, though tv chooscft not to -use ot to develop 
ihetu. Hiat is hB privilege—but a real loss 10 ^denre. However^ he 
might bear in mind that it B always tinwrae to review a book ’mth 
whose viewpoint one is utterly out of sympathy^ bceatue, in so 
doing. One ofim gags ar minnovirs, while s-wallowing Imaginary 
whalk w-bok. GfJcjiieJe Xlahfiii 

Devon. PmnsYhmia, U.S^ GEORGE DEVBREUX 


Naif 

Dr, Devereux^a Icrtcr lias been shown to Lord Raglan, who 
writes u follows: *The ririe of niy Cn'jne wai suggested by 

the quotation with which it begins^ and not by any theory of paienul 
seductiveness. There B, of course* no sugge^^i^A of thB in the story, 
W'iuch no psydio-analyst seems to have read. 

*To take his minor points fint+ -'goddcB of Thuggee*^ ccrtabily 
niake^ better sense than "'godded Tliuggee/" but it is still inconeett 
for Kali i$ inudi more than that; Thuggee B pretty certainly of 
purely Hindu origin, 

'As for arms—what are borne, quarterly or otherwise, are certain 
conv^cnriotial devices, such as the chevron and ibe hoii rainpantp 
adopted and n^ulated in the fw'cBth and thirtcentb centuries. To 
speak of quartering tribes B nonsense. 

'To say that the artists of Lascaux, or Rembrandt, were fi>'tng 
from reiEity seems to me absurd^ and when I mentioned prose and 
poetry^ r refeiTcd, of course* to what is known as oral literature. 

TJf. I>ev-eTeujc's analogy berweea aian and dog is &tkcious. 
Ciilture has transformed man from iel msrinct-mndvatedi to a 
txaditiun-morivated animal. 

'Our property law^ used to favour the husband; now they favour 
the w-ife. Thb would apparently convince Dr. Devereux that the 
role of the sexes Jus been revm^, 

'We nowcotneto Dr. Devexeux's main point, the &thcr complex, 
and as far as ! can nadetstand him his theories are that every man 
wishes to kill hB father^ and that cvery^ religious man regards GchI as 
hB fiithcr. Yet lie fails to djraw^ the cubvioin conclusion. 

'Elnally, he boldi that books on CommunBrn shoukl be reviewed 
only by Communists; 1 dBagrec.^’—ED. 

Durability of Moulded Gluy and Beeswax, QIMaKh 1954, rSo^ 

Sis,—R otpid M. Bemdr, in a recent letter [Mak, 
15^54, -5^) concemifig North Austiahan pcrttery, 
discussed 'the rebtive durabihry of hard beeswax in contrast with 
moulded clay*' Donald Thomson t^) had previously said; 

'. . . thu material [\nx] does not b^ome hard and Lacks the 
permanence of clay.* 

Recently I have had an unfortuiutc cxporLcnoe which bears upon 
the point in question. I shipped some speeimerLS fi-qm Hathnrst 
IsLind, near Darwin, N.T. Tlic crates were madvenently exposed to 
the summer rains of North Australia. When they w^ere unpacked, 
the specimens were sodden. In the material which wss soaked were 
included pieces of unfijed day* fired day and hard 

Tlic unbred, moulded clay objects w'crr formed of a day known 
in the Nonhern Territory as ^mangrove tnud.' Spedmens of this 
nutcrial crumbled into small pieces o-u’iiig to the fiioBcure and sub¬ 
sequent drying. 

The baked clay objects were made of a red clay formed when am 
beds are dissolved by rain. The day had been fired during prepara¬ 
tion for the cooking of the yam kutoina at the ^£fst fruit^ ceremony 
at Bathurst Blatid. These baked cby chunks were not altered by 
soaking. 

The hard chocolate beeswax -nraj also unaltered by moisture. 
A neck □mament had been fashioned of tw-o orbs of w'ax which 
were joined by strings and decorared wddi red and black seeds. At 
Bathurst bland this beeswax had httn subject to damage by an 
agent other than rnoiiturc. Part of the wax liad been eaten away by 
cockroaches or a small rodent, Enirther destruction of Ehe ornament 
was stopped by pressing the w'ax into the hole that had been 
excavated. Appatenily (be pests began to w'ork in a soft area on the 
nirfiice. They avoided the hard wax and expanded the first hole 
rather than attack andcber area. Wax that has been lying in the sun 
or that has recently been worn by a human is soft and vulnerable to 
attack, 

[ do not fully agree with either Ronald Benidt ot Donald 
Thpiiuofi. The hard beeswax of North Australia B more resistant 
ED mobture than the unbaked, moulded clay, but wax is less 
resistant to dcftniction by pescs. However^ baked clay B more 
durable than either hard wax or unbaked clay, 

ARNOLD R. PnXJNG 

Departmtrti of Anti^opology^ Uitiversity (f Cidj/miia 
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(d) cf M ipmdk^$fdi>d iypt uf Cr^at Sinttishini^ Hants. 
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CART AND WAGON DECORATIONS 











SOME CART AND WAGON DECORATIONS OF THE 

BRITISH ISLES AND EIRE* 

by 

C. F, TEBBUTT, F.S.A. 


IT" stLsdy of cores ond wagons in dicsc 

1 Zn O isbndji has as a whole bc^rn rothcr a neglected one, 
akhough niauy folklorists have noted the obvious fact that 
design, si^c and method of consEruedon varied from dbtricc 
to disEricc, This study should be made withou t delay, since 
few of the traditional local typei will survive this genera¬ 
tion, Some folk museums arc now at last eoUcctitig and 
studying examples of their local wheelwrighi’s art, a 
notable example being Belfast Municipal Museum under 
tlic inspiration of Pro&ssor E. Estyii Evans. 

An almost forgotten but uiiportant chapter endtied 
'The Evolution of the Carf is eoutained in the bte 
Dr. A, C. Haddon^s book^ Thi Srifdy cf published in 
I Bps. RcecnEly, Mr. T, C. Ledibriage, in Merlins hlmd, 
made the inccresdng stiggestion that the wagons of eastern 
England arc of Danish, and those of the west and south, 
of Roman or Norman origin. At the time of writing the 
above, he was, he told me, tmaw^arc of the fine Romano- 
Swiss mosaics in the famous Lausanne villa, w'hcfc wagons 
are depicted with straight tops and bars tip the sides, 
precisely like modem Cambridgeshire or Anglian 
t^^pcs- 

My own TKcarchcs^ have been chiefly concerned with 
the spread of one particular can decoration tvhich became 
the trade or hall mark of a design of farm cart made in 
central Scodandi at least as far back as the early nineteenth 
centur)^ and spread from there into pans of Scotland and 
Ireland, where there were probably at the time no spokc^ 
wheeled carts, and to ccrtaiii pates of England where it 
w'as considered superior to the local inake^ it is of in terest 
to note, from die point of vie w of what happcjis when a 
culture is diffused or exported, tliac the decoration in 
question has remained to tliis day relatively unchanged in 
its dbtrict of origin, but elsewhere has degenerated into a 
multitude of variations, although almost everj^here the 
name scotch cart has stuck to the design. 

The decoration in its simplest and purest form b known 
in England as die 'spectacles" (fig. t)^ and no better descrip¬ 
tion can be given to if. U is applied almost invariably to 
the front of the cart which was originally made of two 
layers of boarding, the outside layer having cut out of it 
the shape of the speCEacIes^ and the back Layer tlius exposed 
being painted a contrasdiig colour. In recent rimes in 
ScotLnd and Ireland, and to a lesser degree in England, 
the Spccudcs" arc simply pamI|^d on a singlcvlaycr 
boarded front, and very occasionally the decoration b 
applied in relief. There is a suggestion dial at one time in 
Scotland all these methods may have been contemporary. 
Very rarely. I have seen die Spectacles* pain red or applied 
on die back board of a cart. 

It w'is in niy native county of Huntingdon that I first 
noticed this decoratiou, observing that with rare exceptions 
* PJotf H mtiijivt text figures 


it was used only on the scotch cait, a rather squarer 
toomicr-bodied vehicle than the 'tumble" cart, an older 
local type which is nearly extinct. As I traveUed about the 
neighbouring counties I began to map the limits of this 
deeqeation. and found that it extended approximately over 
the whole of the counties of Huntingdon, north-east 
NorihampEonshirc, Rutland and Cambridge, and most of 
Lincoln, and also souih^st Notdngliaiiislure, ease 


Fig. I. wAcofi of PLANK-smEO type 
Afjri-f/, Norfolk 

Lcicestcrsliire, north Bedfordshire* north Hertfordshire, 
north-west Essex, west Suflolk and south-west Norfolk. 
The decoration was most extensively used in the first four 
counties, but of course examples may be found anywhere, 
as farmers usually take much of their dead stock with them 
when moving to a new farm (fig. z). 

1 have often ashed wheel wriglits about these carts and 
their special decoration. In eastern England folk memory 
is short, and the only reply was that they supposed that 
the scotch cam origkiaUy came from Scotlandi that the 
Spectacles* had always been put on diem, and that this 
was a trade mark. 

In I9J7 a diance find in a Huntingdonshire wheel¬ 
wright's yard gave me the first due linking the scotch cart 
with Scotland. 1 was astonished to see a scotch cart with 
' spectacles" pointed On i(5 front but differi^ in design from 
any otlier I liad ever seen. The chief diffocncc was that 
the shafts ran right through to the back of die cart, forming 
part of the main flaming of the body. Thb cart belonged 
to a Scottish farmer btcly come to die parish, and bore the 
metal trade pbte of Alexonrkrjack, of Maybole, AjTslure- 

A letter to this firm brought a ready and helpfial reply. 
They stated that they had been makers of cars since amut 
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Fig, 2, ENGOSH casts Am> waqqns^ 


(a, fr) Diihc, SfHon^ Beds.; (Cj ?fj Beds.; (t) Raxlon, Beds,; (f) Beds.; [g) Caxien, C^mb.; (ft) 

HcrtSr: (p) Sawbiidgfworth. Hefts.; {/) ChreSewarten, NotfoUt; (ft) YeHms, Hunif.; (f) Eyiteshufy H^sfdwUk, Hmts^; (fji) W^snu^/fft, HmU.; 
(n) G^cil^ Munis,; (p) Hunts.; {p, Hear Gfani^tmH, Unes.; (r) Hfdf OranthdiAf Una.; (j) u'^^jw/rpm Sisuih 

TharcsbYf Lints, t XS26; (l) wagon frcm Greal Siaughitm^ Hunts. 


1S50 and in their earliest surviving mcalogiiUt dared l^ 6 z^ 
no cart with the spectacles^ decoration was shown. Their 
standard pattern at that time was * the old country style of 
cart with four stares in die front.^ In the 1S70 catalogue, 
however^ 1 cart with this decoration appeared called the 
* Lanarkshire pattern/ The firm also Stated that within 
living memory the decoradon had always been painted on; 
that it was not known in the north of Scodand, bur was 
almost always used in the wt^t. 

On a visit 10 Scotland in igjft I found Alexander Jack's 
cans in use all over Suthcrbndshire as far north as Cape 
Wratht together with others, made by Alexander 
Mackenzie, of Achnagaron, Invergordon, of similar design 
and decoradon (%. 3+ d). 

This firm was cqu^y helpful in answering my etiquiiy\ 
They believed that the "spccxacles' oKginated in central 
Scodand and belonged to the scotch cart, but said that in 
rccmr years it had xen taken up by many firms as a means 
of decoradon^ and for that reason dicy themselves had 
adopted it as a painted sign^ In shape and size, they said, 
if varied with different users, bur up ro about 1924 it was 
confined to one or tw'o firms of which Kemp and Nichol¬ 
son of Stirlings who closed down in igjo, was one. This 


firm had three sizes of carts and used the decoradon on 
their carts with typical Scottish economy^ The heavy cart 
had a double front with the decoration cut one. The piece 
of wcKsd thus removed had its edges bevelled and was 
screwed oa 10 the single front of the medium cart. On the 
light QLTt the decoradon was pimted on. Jack's and 
Mackenzie's Carts can now be Seen all os^cr the Highlands 
together witli a few examples of the old country type mth 
four starts in the fronts and no decoradon. I have examined 
a large number of carts in the shiro of Perth, Argyll, 
Inverness, Sudicriand, Dumfries and WigioWTi* without 
finding any decorated examples other than those obviously 
made by large niass-producdon firms similar to those 
mentioned above* Inched, Dr* Haddon has shown that in 
the eighieenth century enrts of the most primidve kinds 
only, with solid block w^heds and baskcEW'ork bodies^werc 
then used in the Highlands. 

In contrast to ^gland, where every village had its 
whcclwTight, die lack of roads in the Highlands, the stony 
and hilly land surface, and the shortage of suitable hard¬ 
woods %vas no encouragement to the development of the 
wheelwrights' craft. In the Lowlands, condidons were 
nearer to those of fingland, and when communications 
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Were opened up in the Highkneb, the LowLmd wheel¬ 
wrights soon expanded their buMncs$ to supply die north. 

Mr. Lethbridge saw some exuiples of carts with 
*spcctoclrt' decoration, as well as degenerate forms, in 
Uist in 1951 (fig. 3e). He was told by the local batd that 
there were no carts i n Uist until * after the year of die 
yellow snow/ wliicb seems to have been about iS93k It is 
intcresdng that Dr. Jolinson noted that there were no carts 
in any of the Island at the lime of his visit. Degenerate 
forms of the ‘spectacles^ dccoradon have also been seen in 
Jura (fig. 3/), and I have little doubt that the presence of 



FiC* 3. SCOTTISH CAHTS 

(tf) CumlvTnmtdf Stifling; (Aj tl) Invergindini^ Hftd 

Ofrtarty; (f) Fyffdfird ^idge^ Ldji4rkft]Vf; {r) L^ijf; (/) Jara 


these caits^ so far from their source of imnukctiire, has 
necessitated their being locally repaired and repainted, 
which is how variation ui the decoradon may occur. 

I had not expected to include Ireland in my researches, 
until in 1947 I saw a smalt group of donkey or pony carts 
parked in a side street on marker day at Carrich in west 
Doiiegah all decorated with a degenerate form of the 
* spectacles.^ These carts also had an unusual feature that I 
had never seen before- A piece of lath was nailed vertically 
to the middle of the front board, projecting well above ic 
and carved somewhat suggestively to resemble a phallus 
(fig* 4 -1 am told that the purpose of this is to separate 
the reins, but k docs not seem to be necessary on any 
otlier cart. 

This find Jed me to make enquiries in Belfast and Dubtiiu 
Professor E. Estyn Evans informed me tliac in Ireland this 
decoradon was know^n as the * fiddle* and %vas regarded 
as Scottish in origin and that the brge spoke-wheeled carr, 
commonly called the scotch cart, was introduced into 
IrcLmd about iSoo- The * fiddle* decoration was associated 
with this cart and was cominon in many degenerate fortm, 
cspeaally on the coasts of County Down and the coajts 
^d glens of Antrim. Mr. G. Thompson. Keeper of 
Andquidcs at die StronniiHis Miiseum+ Belfast, confirmed 
Professor Evanses infomiadon, adding that the design of 
the scotch cart had cemained imalcered for almost 150 
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yean. He quoted firom the Survey oj Co. Clare, 

li8o8: 'Carts are used only by a few gentleincn: those 
made in the country are sometimes called Scotch carts, 
but the prindples on which they are made arc litdc utidct- 
stood by carpenters; they may have the appearance; and 
be painted blue with red wheels (a plan adopted lately by 
every blotcliing carpenter) yet be defirient tn good prin¬ 
ciples.* It would appear that the word 'cart* was imknoisTi 
in Ireknd until chc introduction of these vehicles from 
Scotland; all the various primitive nadve types being 
known as ' cars/ 

Further evidence is quoted by Dr. Haddon from Sixty 
Years J&cperimfe rfji Irish LamHorJ^ Hamilton, 1894. In 
iB 2J on the Brown Hall estate in Donegal, *carts they had 
none; most of die carrying was done on creels or ponies" 
backs. Some superior farmers Itad what were called low-^ 
backed cars—a sort of plarfotm with shafts^ and under it 


o 





Fm. 4. CARTS FROM EIRE AKD WALES 

(dj Kiihbr^i^ Ca. CivnVJfc^ Co- (e) 

Cunrfhii^ Radrtsrihht 

a ™r of solid block-wheels. One rich man had spoke- 
w heck w hieh were greatly admired. Crowds came to see 
the first ran that was turned out; but though it was voted 
^VlUcganc*" it declared useless. "" For/* said a sage among 
the spectators* '* who ever heard of a cart in this coimtiy 
However, a few years bter the Scotchmen had at one time 
orders on hand for 50 carts/ 

From Hrct Mr, Sean O'Sullivan of the Irish Folklore 
Commission* University College, Dublin, passed on to me 
inforniaciDn from the Oininitssion's collector at Gortahork 
in north-svest Donegal. There, 65 per cent, of the carts 
had card-suit omamcntarion* one only of cither diainonds, 
hearts, spades or clubs painted on the front in that order of 
frequency. The dub always had its shaft turned to the left, 
and so might represent a sharmodc. Seven carts had a star 
with a white smi in the centre, and one had an obviously 
degenerate "fiddle.* A few had a w^hitc and esne a green 
shamraek, and several an upturned horseshoe* The collector 
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was a native of soiith-wcsE Donegal and had never seen 
any decoration there, hue mentioned instead the upright 
bth with bulging head projecting above the centre of the 
front board. 

In 1951 I travel Jed by road lo Scodand via Carlisle, In 
LanarkshircT and as far north as £tirling« some of the new 
and many of die old carts had the Spectacles* (or " fiddle^) 
decoration. [ saw only one degenerate fonn, which con^ 
sisted of mo circles writhout connecting lines (fig. ir], 
A young wheelwright at CLmibemauldn Stirlingshire, told 
nte that ne had several carts in his yard newly painted with 
the decorationp but could not teU wliy he used it, or even 
give the decoration a name. He said that he liad always 
used it^ as had the master wlieclwrieht to whom he had 
been apprenticed, thus taking it pick to about 1S70 
(fig. 3 jj). 

We have seen how the scotch cart and it$ decoration 
spread to Ireland and to the Highlands and Islands. 1 think 
there is good evidence of how' it came to easicm England, 
and especially to the Fcnland counties. It w'as not mitil the 
mid-nineceeiith century that steam drainage pumps made 
Fcnland drainage at all cfTective and encouraged wealthy 
and progressive farmers to sink capital into ro^quipping 
and stocking the fen farms. Many did so and reaped rich 
rew^ards. During the same period tlie Scottish Lowlands 
were regarded as the most up-to-date fanning area in 
Great Britain, and methods evolved there were copied all 
over the countr)'. My grandfather was sent to Stirlingshire 
to learn farming in 184^, and he brought back with him 
designs and layouts of farm buildings which he used later 
hr Huntingdonshire. I have no doubt that the scotch cart 
w^as introduced at this rime, and that local wheelwrights 
copied its consrruedon as being superior to the native 
tumble cart, not omitting die decoration as a guarantee of 
the genuine article (Plate FJ&). 

My evidence can be brieJiy summarised. Somewhere ki 
die region of Lanarbhirc or Sdrlingsliirep in the eighteen ih 
ccntuiy'p there was evolved and made the scoEch cart, 
inseparable from which was the 'spectacle' or Middle' 
decoratiout cut out, applied or painted on the front. Very 
early in die mnetcenin century these carts began to be 
exported to Ireland w-^here^ up to that time^ only *slidc 
or primitive solid-w'heel cars were used for farm work. 
Local carpenters soon Copied the new' rj^pc, altering it to 
suit local conditions, and varying the decoration according 
to their fancy. 

The Highlands w^ere in as backvrard a state as Ireland In 
respect of farm cartSt ^tnd during the same century the 
mass-produced (but still craftsman-built) carts from the 
Low^lands spread there abo, earrying with them the trade 
mark without which die wheelwright firms felt their 
products to be unfinished and incomplete. 

About the middle of the century the scotch cart was 
introduced into eastern England, and at the end of the 
century it readied the Scottish Western Isles. England 
possessed w heelwrights In every village cuual in ikill to 
those of Scotland, and diey quickly copiea and probably 
improved the cart design, while retaining the decoration, 
varying it according to iridividual fancy. 


A w^ord should pcrliaps be said here on the question of 
colour, although I am unaware of its signifiemce. Horti- 
cultuiists hold that different parts of the country favour 
differen I colours, and arc careful to send flowers of the 
right colour to districts where they arc blown to sell 
better than in others. 1 am niiaware that this subject has 
been studied by folklorists. 

All over the British Isles, until recently at least, most 
farm carts had some red paint on them- In the Lowlands 
all (he carts I saw were red and bluc+ and timilarly in 
Northumberland. Eitiier the cart was red with the decora¬ 
tion blue or i/iVc In Uist the carts were green with 
red decoration- 7 'lif Sfaiislical Smvty cj Co. Clare of 1S08 
mentions carts painted blue with red wheels. At Gortahork 
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Fio. J. KOBrOLK WAGONS FBOM FRANSHANt AND FAKENHAM 

in north-west Donegal they were painted red and black, 
and only a per cent, had any green on them. Ai Carriefc 
in Donegal they were red with blue decoration ► In eastern 
England, red or orange is the dominanE colour of the body 
wi^ the decoration and ironwork picked out in blacks 
In recent years many bodies are done in stone colour with 
red or black decorations* 

A svord should also be said about English wagons in 
the scorch-cart area. There is little doubt in my mind that 
not only cart but also ss'agon construction was radically 
influenced by die introduction of the new design. The old 
ty^pc of spindle-sided wagon construction (PbEc Ha) was 
abandon>(^ for the plank-sided wagon, built in many parti¬ 
culars like a scorch cart. No doubt it was for this reason 
that many of rhe new wagons were given the * spectacles* 
decoration on ihetr fronts-^ Even the old w-agons when 
repaimed often had cirdes of a contrasting colour applied 
between their * starts" on the front. 

Among the illustfatioiis I have included one from a 
small locd-typc can from central Wales (fig. 4^), the 
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only decDration I have seen in the west; aUo some decora¬ 
tions from wagons in Norfolk ouKidc the English scoEch- 
tart area. These seem to belong to a school of decoracioii 
in Norfolk based on wheeliATights at Fakcnhani and 
Fransham, One appears to be influenced by the' spectacles' 
but the others may be iodependeOE of it (fig. 5). 

Although I have succeeded in tracing die spread of the 
scotch cait in die last 150 years^ 1 am stltl no nearer than t 
was 20 years ago to crtplaining the origin and pnrpc^ of 
the striking decoration inseparably associated with it. One 
naturally thinks of the on Chinese and Mediterranean 
sea-going vessels and of similar circles On carved Pictish 
stones# FortugucsCt Mexican and Sicilian farm carts are 
elaborately painted, often widi religious scenes, no doubt 
to promote fertility in the fields, and one wonders if the 
^spcccacles* could originally have been intended for this 
purpose and be phallic in origin. TJie uptight lath on the 
Donegal carts radier supports this view, but we do not 
know if ic is a local feature or something that caine in 
with the scotch cart but has simived only in this remote 
region. If this feature is indeed phallic, one is rcniinded 
ofme phallic tcrmiiials to the Early Iron Age chariot poles 


found at Llyn Cerrig Bach* Anglesey .5 On the other hand* 
Mr- Thompson has su^ested die possibdirj' of a Scandi¬ 
navian origin, pointmg out that similar decoradons occur 
in car\'ed furniture and porch gable cuds of Norwegian 
wooden houses. In ^952 I saw one perlect * spectacles^ and 
another degenerate otic cut out in the space above the 
door for ventilation in a hay bam attached to an old 
Alpinotype farmhouse at Cortina in the Italian Tyrol. 
1 can only suggest that a thoroagh search among early 
prints and pictures of rural scenes in the Scottish Lowlands 
may throw' some light on the matter. 

I R. U. Sayce, Keeper of the Mancbesier Musmiti, said to me 
in 1939 diac IE was deikable to publish a genetaL account of a piece 
of research ai soon u the main him begin to< appear, and fiU in the 
dctiib later. Hus mau be my cjccusc for publishing my results, up 
to date, of about 2 q years' observation nf, and enquiry into, the 
d^toration of farm cuts and w-agons in the British Blci and Eire, 

» A fuller dhcussiou appein inC. F, Tebbatl, 'The Wheelwtight‘'j 
Alt an HainringdonihircT'^ drtiJ HaapitJ- Aiih. Sc^c. Tj'iirii. 

Vol. VF, pt. i's'l 

3 Sir Cyril Fox* #4 Find cf tht Eicriy frijn Agtfnm Liyn Cerr^ 
Aflglfsry^ NadoiuJ Musciun of Wales, ip45. 


KOZUH: A CROATIAN NATIONAL LEATHER JACKET* 

iy 

MIRKO KUS-NIKOLAJf£V, PH.D, 

ZiUgrrb 


The leather jackets of Croadan pcasancs* like 
f clothiTig in general, serve both to protect tlie 
body and to adorn it, Now'adays, it may be said that the 
decomrive aspect of these jackets is dominajit^ not so much 
because of their clabotaEc omamcncactoti* as because diey 
are worn for merely decorative purposes. The kohihcc 
(small jacket) of a peasant woman from Sestine is an 
inlcgral part of her hotiday dress and no longer has any 
connexion whth protection of the body from cold. Hence 
the once exclusively functional purpose of the jacket has 
changed in the course of rime co the exclusively decorative 
one. jackets richly decorated with leather appHaue pre¬ 
serve a vestige of the earlier^ protective, funcrion of leatlier. 
Where die jacket has really preserved irs basic purpose as 
a garment* as for instance in Lika* its manure Ui re has 
rcmaitied simple and modest. 

These jackets from Lika are mostly made of sheepskin; 
they are simply cut, and their length depends on the 
length of the sheepskin. They are sleeveless, and there is 
no buttoning in front* though somcrirues a hasp or rwo is 
sritched on. Thb prototype of the leather jacket is generally 
a home product made by the shepherds thcnrsclvcs. 

Leather jackcE wiih ornaments [fie# leather appLiqu^)* 
w'oollcn cm broidery* dyeing:, etc#, are mainly the handi- 
w'ork of special country' cralts men w ho attain considerable 
skill and produce remarkable omanimtation. Today the 
production of Itadier jackets, as in the case of other country 


crafts* is in steady decline >vherc it is not artificially main¬ 
tained. 

The leather jackcE from Lika is an undeveloped proto¬ 
type garment* w'hich has been preserved in its primitive 
form in an‘ bobted and economically underdeveloped 
region. Peasant leather jackets in other parts of Croatia 
are more elaborate both in the treatment of the material 
and in their cut* as w'eU as their ornamentation (fig. 1). 
In their development from a prototype they have been 
exposed to a number of influences* both as regards form 
and design, at various periods and in various directions. 

I deal here w*ith only two characteristic and especially 
remarkabte types of jacket. 

The leather jacket worn by peasant women from Viik:t>- 
mercc (fig. 2)* which has now almost disapp^red* has 
interesting styhstic features. It is tight-waisted and the 
lower part is bell-sJiaped. Similar in cut arc the arcitiir;] 
luade of cloth (for example* the The assumprion 

of some ethnographers* now obsolete* that cultural forms 
from the city were preserved in the village* saw in the 
right waist an influence of men's coats from the Bieder- 
meier perioA In fact, however* thb is a special type of 
kaftan, wridcly w'om in Asia* both among agricultural 
peoples and among the Mongolian, Tatar and Turkish 
nomads# These peoples brought the kaftan-shaped costume 
to Asia Minor* whence it reached die Balkans. The other 
niigration route creased the Asian steppes into Russia* 
where Russian national costumes, e.g, the sarafan^ W'cre 
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considerably influenced by these kiftans. Wlicre and when 
this type of costume earac into cjdstcncc cannot now be 
determined. It mayp however^ be taken for a certainty 
that [he ba^c material for the kafean was doih, which can 
be inferred from the style of cutting peculiar to that 


Fie. 2 . A WOMAN DRESSED IN AN OID tEATJJER JACKET 
.4f in Zagfeh diarict 


FiC* 1 i A CROATIAN LEATHER JACKET fOR MEN 
TTiu fMf ii tfjri in tht Zagrth dhfn($ 


material, and from the scwn-up seams of the individual 
parts of the garment. 

Costumes in kaftan style can be seen in mutal drawings 
in the cave temples of Extern Turkcstaiip espedally in the 
difCrict round Turfan. These dxa^^in^ date from trie carlv 
Middle Ages, and as the finishing of die garments rcyeafs 
a rcmaTkably sure touch* it is most probable that die 
kaftan is far older. No doubt the Croats have preserved in 
this type of costume a cultural element tha t stretcher from 
the Balkans in the souths through Asia Minor as far as 
China and Japan. 

Of no less interest h the genealogy of the women's 
short leather jacket worn in the surrotindings of 

Zagreb (fig, 3). Its elementary design also points to the 
East. These short jackets are variations of the well- 4 cjiown 
Jekk or ^'ccemd which is, as some ethnographers insbt* of 
SyricH-Turkish origin, Jelek is a Turkish wordp though its 
origin is more probably Persian, It should be mentioned 
that the richness of Persian costume, espedaliy as regards 
its influence in the Near East and in the Balkans* has not 
been sufficiently investigated* although that influence may 
be clearly noticed in many garments. In comparison witfi 


Fic. J. EfiASANT WOMEN DRESSED IN SHORT LEATHER 
JACKETS 

m tke Z^^ih iliiria 

the kaftan type, the influciice of the eastern jeM in our 
regions came much bter^—diroi^h Turkish mediation. 
Through the Turks* too, it influenced the short-type 
women's jacket* w^hich certainly reached die surroundings 
of Zaereb via Sbvonia. 

Only two characteristic tv'pes of leather jackets in 
Croatia have been considered ncrc, but it must be pointed 
out that other types of jackets—although perhaps less 
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conspicuously—contribute with their distinctive charac¬ 
teristics to the ^ledogy of leather jackets. Apart from 
material and st^'lcr there is another paint which is decisive 
in dcicrminidg die specific features of the leather jackccs, 
namely, the ornamentation. 

Even in jackets vridi the richest omamentariont be they 
d^ned or embroideted with w'ooUeti or silk emblems,, a 
superficial observer will nodcc that they comprise varia- 
Hons and combinations of some elementary decorative 
units. The tulip, the rose, the oak leaf, the pumpkin, cic. 
—all these give die jacket a rich variety of colour and form, 
and each of these emblems is by itself a contribution to the 
genesis of Croation omameniaticti. But %ve shall discuss 
here only one specific embleni (fig. 4), the rulip from the 
Persian dri/ie/rJ, 

The lulip 35 a theme in the decoration of leather jackets 
is of considerable significance by reason of its origin. It 
may be most simply attributed to direct Turkish influence. 
We know that there wa$ in Turkey^ from ihc daj^ of 
Sultan Ibrahim I (1640-16415), a real mania for the oma^ 
mental use of tlie culipp and that a whole period of Turkish 
culture was named kk d€rvU ' the age of tulips." Ic might, 
therefore, seem dear that the tulip as a decorative theme 
gradually spread from Turkey to onr country. Incidentally, 
according to Solins^Laubach, tulips w'cre brought to 
Europe in 1554 by Busbecq, Ambassador of Ferdinand I 
to the court of Istanbul- But since the tulip as an ornament 
is far older, and as there already existed earlier migratoi^ 
connexions with Asia, and in paiticuLir with nfiddle Asia, 
tile true home of the tulip, it is more than probable that the 
tulip ornament also reached Croatia earlier. In any case, 
the tulip is connected with the Turks, who were its first 
growers in its origin^ homeland, Turkestan, as Victor 
Heim points out. tIic explorer Clusius believed tlie Crimea 
10 be the homeland of the tulipt and thought that tlic 
Crimean Tatars, related to ihc Turks, had brought it near 
to Europe. This more nordiern niigradon route, if we 
take the southern one as running over India, Persia, and 
Asia Minor, might have had the tulip as an accepted theme 
in an earlier inStience on Croatia; in the t\veltth century 
Tatars of Moslem faith, the so-^cd Besennens (in Hun¬ 
garian, BdszmfJCUYcb), pressed by religious persecution, 
migrated from the Crimea to Hungary. Later on they 


were christened, and it is possible that they brought the 
tulip ornament with their handicrafts, and that it was then 
taken over by the Hungarians, who in turn handed it on 
to the Croats. 

Considering the age of the tulip ornament, the possibility 



Fig. 4. TUtlP DESIGN fl^OM SLEEVE OP WOMAN's 
LEATILEB, JACKET 
Erffffl in rAe dhtrict cf Sisak 
ii not excluded that the Hungarians introduced it Co their 
new country when iliey occupied this tow^ds the cmd of 
the ninth century, and that h was bter repeatedly brought 
over by new niigrarion waves—by the Besermetis and 
later by the Turks. We see how an apparendy quite simple 
trait acquires liigh cultural and historical significance if we 
follow its origin, development and migration as a docu¬ 
ment of human culture. 
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Man in Britain^ Six Public Lectnrei on Aspects of Anthro- 
pological Stnd» Spring, 1954 
IT Q III Febru^-April, 1954, the Royal Atuhropo^ 
logical rmtttute arranged a special series of lecture 
meetings in the meeting room of the Royal Society of Arts, 
John Adam Street, London, W.C.a, in order to bring to public 
notke some of the ways in w'hich the anthropology of the 
Bridsli Ides Kn already been studied and can profiEibly be 
studied in the fiiture, with special reference to ia possible applica¬ 
tions in modem bdiwnial sociccy. Each lecture was foOow'cd by 
a discussion - In the four foUowmg arrirles sumnurio arc presented 
of four of these Icctui^ but imfonuitstely no summaries arc 


available of the rrmaming two. In the first of these, ^The Rural 
Communicy' (16 P^larciit 1954)* Professor Adam Curie cKaniined, 
with illustrations from hb own fiddw'ork, the impact upon the 
life of the rural community of the lodai and econoniic changes 
which have occurred in England during the Imt hundred vears; 
in the second, "Ploughs m Britab" (30 March, 1954), Mr. 
Ffnniris G* Paine gave a copiously illustrated account of the 
carlint firidsh ploughs, of the ploughs of the late Iron Age and 
Roman periods as evidence of dimadc detcriondoD and a new 
plou^ibg tcclmlque, of cighceendi-ceniury^ dissadsfactioti with 
tmdinonid plonedu and plough teams, and finally of the Roiher- 
ham plough mi its successors. 
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Tbe Eugluli Heritage: Its Study and DemarntradoD. By 
iVv/rjwr H.jr Phtn:^ F,R,5. (i<S Fffrn^Jfy* T9 h) 

1^9 It is unporcant for lu to realize that anthrcipolog^' 
is the study of man as a whole. Our [nsdrute has wisely 
devoted much atictubn to rbe study of pre-^liceratc peoples whose 
indigenous cultures were being rap idly altered by contacts with 
modem eojiiinercc and adimnistradon. There is now 1 need to 
study those alterations^ and^ in fact^ few^ indigenous way's of life 
untouched by modem commutsidtioni still survive. Alongside 
of this effort we further need to study outlives and our past^ to 
realize tliat we have in our make-up a great deal that we have 
inhericed in comtnoji w^iih the pre-literate peoples that we do 
nor exist simply to produce goods for sale and me, but we should 
be clear that the pr^utrers arc persons m their own right. 

In the study 01physical character among us^ the inethod which 
is based upon de 5 cnption of ati avefage of a general population 
has probably yielded most of its possible resuhs, Mendel relieved 
Darwinism of all hesitadou about survival of variants side by 
side bdependcnily of tucural selection. We uosv know tliat a 
populiLion Is made up of many inherited strains earn ing their 
diffcrcncei down the generations, however bccly interbreeding 
may occur. It b truc^ of course+ that we have only limited experi¬ 
mental evidence of Mctidclian iijicrieiiicc in mau became breeds 
ing cxperiincnis arc out of the <|ucstiQli, But in blood groups and 
in some pathological features that type of inheritance is now fully 
recognized. It is also ever iticrcasingly recognized as iIjc principle 
of hcrediry in the plant and animal realms, and it W'ould therefore 
be foolish to suppose that ir doe 3 not apply to man. We thus 
need to fed our way cautiously towards the fuller recognition of 
differences within a population that may be a tredy UitcrmarTy ing 
group. The study of physical features of airmen in rdaiion to 
their wort, begun cipceially by Dr, M, Morant, is out line 
of practical application of phy^skaj anthropology on more indi¬ 
vidualist rather than on the old 'mean-value' lines. It may be 
said that, in the biter half of the ninercenih and the early nvcuricdi 
centuries, Hait^iics of production, cosrs^ prices^ wages and so ois 
too largely dominated thought about ourselves in Britain. There 
was too little reolizadon that man is a social being, that there is a 
great difference between a community' with men os its niembm 
and a crowd with, aa it were, atomized iiidividuali as m com¬ 
ponents. 

Large industrial undertakings have increasingly found that, in 
spite of gfKHlwill and wclt^c schemes^ their relations with their 
staffs may not be really pnxluciive of happy co-^dperadvc 
endeavour. There are informal gtoMpings origitiating often out¬ 
side die factory or w'orkshop that must he brougdit intu ^hc 
picture. The man is not simply a wagc>-eaming producer; he has 
roots that affect the growth of his thought and may easily be of 
more importance than even wages. lu cod-mining areasp during 
the deqj intec-war dq^resrion, aftempis wcfe made with the best 
intentions to promote movement of workers to other dhtricts 
offering more irnmediaEc hope. But in several c4mcs these efforts 
had only small partial results; they broke the strong sense of 
commimiry that had grown among men who had faced danger 
together day by day. To understand (be uiHucnccs affccrine coin- 
muiiinr' life among ourselves may need more than starmkaj study* 
which* roD often, seems rather unrewarding. Machine induitr>' 
has suread equipment among dw people previously almost with- 
out the needs for reasonable health and wellbeing. Cnhimandup 
has probably sufTcred temporarily to meet the ™1 for tnachiiie- 
leiiding and 'the endless bond/ Ycr it has been one of the bases 
of $etf-^rcspcci and mutual confidence among men and w'omen, 
and otic sees signs here and there of its search for scope under the 
new' conditions. The evidences of it from the pasr can be a hedp 
here. The recent Leonardo da Vinci e]diibtrScm had a great 


success Co w’hicb our Vicc^PraidenT. Sir Robert Hyde, contri- 
buicd notably by encouraging firms to send thdr siaiis to see the 
efforts of the great anist and enfstman, Eabibitiotu of woU and 
the o^octs they pn^tuce can be very valuable, and one appreciates 
the efforts at Yorfc^ Nortwh, Bristof Lewes, Shoreditch (Ceffry^e 
Aiuieuro)» Forest Hill (Homimon Museum), Readtng (Agri- 
cyltuml Museum) and elsew^hefe in so far as thej- attempt to get 
beyond the preservation of bygtmes and to detiionstraie changes 
in equipment as both Factor and results of social evoludan. 
ScTi'cfal nations with smaller popubtions have gone ahead of the 
English in this respect: Swxdcu, Norway, L>enifnark and Wolrs 
have museums to deinonstralc the life of the people, usually with 
Urge grounds in which ro rebuild old and mtexesdng constme- 
dons, Wates, in addition to its fine national museum at Cardiff, 
has St, FaganV in the grounds of which liavc been rebuilt 1 
beautiful rimher-b,irn. a pondy (wwUen mill), a tum house* an 
early chapel, an early longhouse^ aH of which wTre falling into 
decay before they wetc rescued- An English Museum could 
become a storehouse and a dcmonstratiaii of Our tradltton, and ic 
ctmid help the local and regional museums mentioned above in 
many Ways, It shouy show out general equipment, huildingi 
and groups of buddings^ fiimishings, tools, and many types of 
products in their relation to our socLd evolution. To suggest one 
ilkutTaEion, one may mention diimneys. Iixtroduecd in the middle 
ages probably to improve the hitheno smoky atmc^sphcte of 
interiors and to lessen dangers of fire, they cncoutugcd brkk- 
boking, gave a larger measure of family iiiEinnc)^ and priva£:y, 
and thus strcngtheticd Fmuly life and child care* In foci they wcic 
a factor as well as a result of technical and social bcClcjmcnt— 
and how many Tudor chimneys are things of beauty too! 
Chimneys have spread from djc nwndom to Ehe people's homes, 
and that has been a mode of progress in many ether fields of 
effort and invention as wtU, We need to develop the demon- 
straiioti of tccimicil progress iti its soda! relaiionshipp the study 
of which is a most imporrani duty of our Royal Amliropologic^ 
[fisrituTC of Great Britain and [relond. 


AnthrcppologlcAl Aspeers of Blood Group Studies in 
Britain* By />. J, A. Fhrsrr R^btris (z Mardtf 1954) 

1 jO ^ diffoilt to summarize this lecture- Jc consisted 
largely of a commenrory on a series of Ian tern slides. 
The slides* moreover* were nearly aU taken from riiaps prepared 
by Ur. A. E, Mourmt, who w'ould undoubtedly have given the 
lecture himself had he not been abroad. Most of the maps have 
nosv' been published in bi» bfiok Tlt£ DtHrihutim ^ tfic Human 
Bloi?d Grmps (Oxford, Bbckwdl Sdentifie Publications^ 1954)^ 
a volume whui presents sv'siemadcaitv the infomutkin available 
at the prescni time, inrluding, of course, the studies carried out 
in Great Britain. The leading features of voriatiom of the distri¬ 
bution of the blood-gfOUp geitei in the British Isles may* hoW“ 
cvcTp he briefly tccapitukEed^ 

Europe^ west of the Elbe, and north of the Alps, the PyTtaiccs 
and the low'cr Danube* shows a rrlativdy high &equcney of 
gene ^-1 and 1 low frequency of gene B, In die British Isles O is 
somewhat higher, and A and B rather low’cr, than in most of the 
rest of this area. In particubr, Scoibnd* Ireland, North Wales 
and Iceland have the highest O in Europe, At the same dme* in 
these peripheroJ ancoi B riset again by a small but signiftant 
amount- The gtndients in regard to O and A are ihus rcLtively 
steep over comparadvdy sHoet distance. The rise in O and fall 
in .4 as one pas^ Jionh and west does not* however, appear to 
be gradual- South of a lirtc which posses through southern York- 
ahirc and louthrtn Lancashire, ihE^re is little variation* ajid the 
typical southern English frequencies apply also 10 Coniw'all and 
to mosr of South Wales, About the line mentiioned there is a 
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richer sudden rise in O and fall in A. There then cxTcnds 
ncKrikwartli a second imiforni area bt-umdejct on its northern side 
by a line which partly follow's the rivxr TTr-nc, and then passes 
south of w'est^ leaving norchem and svcsiem Cimibcrknd to the 
north. The third region of yet higher O and yet lowff .d probably 
includes most of Swiland south of the Highbml line, A tortber 
ch-mgc then occurs, and iii fact some cxtroncly Mgh O frequcndcs 
have been rqwrted in pans of the Scoctish Highlands. 

If seenw not unlikely that the main features of the variations in 
O and A broadly reflect suecesdve wav(j$ of immigration. The 
variations in gene B are tjuite diffemirr Apart from the slight 
general rise to the notth and west alrcad.y inendonedp there seems 
(0 be little in the way of general trends of variation, bnc there do 
appear to be marked and appatctuly cipridoua fluctuations from 
place to pLace, often over quite small distajices. Amongst the 
various points of interest W'hich liavc been noted in particular 
localities, thete are^ for example^ pockets of relatively high 
which apparently reflcci Vikliig sctTlemcntx and pockets ofjiigh 
E in WaleSp which may reflect very^ andent sutvis'als. 

Next to the system in information as-ailablc comes the 
Rhesus system, though this information is far less detailed than 
for ABO and M largely confined to simnie division into E/r- 
posirivc and /^/Mlcgativc, The Britidi Isles seem to share the 
relatively high and relarively uniform jRfi-Dcgarive frequendei of 
Wcsiem Europe generally^ though ii is not unJikcIy that funne 
studies w-ill disclose lesser but nevertheless real differences. There 
appear to be indications of lUicsus heterogeneity in Ireland, 

The other blood-group systems, to the extent that they have 
been studied in their ancnropological aspects, do not display any 
marked fluctuations in the British'hle$, but lc$ser differences wliich 
may w'cll be meaningfli] arc not unlikely to emerge when much 
larger numbers arc av.ailablc for study. 

The frnportaiiee of Custom In Industrial Society. By 
II. N\ C. iS/fiTUJUFj, O.B.E, ErLiV/, [ij dprd, 1954) 
111 ^ major task in modem industrial relations is the 

discovery of the sources of motives and patrems of 
behaviour. Btuh in fouiinc relationships aiHh mih gttaief 
ejiipliosis^ m situations of change where new maclmies or methods 
or men are introduced, industrial peace and goodwill depends 
upon knowing w hy pei^ple act as they do. Hitherto the emphasis 
in research bos been upon psychological studies of individual 
reactions and, following the striking results of American experi- 
TuetiB bv Mayo and Ms followers, upon the study of small 
face to Lee groups. American industry, however, differs from 
British industry in certaki vm^ important regsccts, particularly 
in the nature and struciunl orientation oi the Trade-union 
systeou The effect on the individual of American interest-group 
reactions, such as those induced by tntde-union cusEOrtw, differs 
radically from that of those found in British industry. Methods 
which yield valuable remits in America cmnoi always be applied 
in Britain^ and the reason lies in differences tti social cusiom. 

Es'cn in Britain we regard ourselves as agents with a free choice 
of action restrained onl y by the rule of law% whereas, in fact, for 
the large nrajoritv of u% law only dears the field in which the 
game of life is played according to the customs of lessef aociaJ 
group within the nariofi^ We nreJv stop to question our actions 
in this respect, or the source or valltiiiy of our motives. Wc bathe 
behind lodced doors, more fcaiflil of being caught in the nude 
or pcrformmg a natural hmction dian of being left helpless throu^ 
an accidental fa]], or scald, or dectric shock. Wc dr^ within the 
iuffow limits imposed by the customs of the groups among 
whom we live and work, fearful of ridicule: wc start W'ort at 
hours fixed by local enstomt we regM^te our output (in oil 
repetitive tasks) according to inrcrcst-group custom; w^e sic in 


segregated groups, divided by enstom into ocrupadcuLiJ unia, in 
works coniecns, and so on. Custom is the clearer objective mani- 
fcsurioti of, and due to, rhe existence of social groupings* and it 
is found in assodation with all fcimis of group at all levels of 
society'. There are family customs, kin-group customs, loOt-U 
group eustoim, secular-interest-group customit rdigioi»’group 
customs^ 

In every group, custom is maintahied by educadve aetivities 
of one kind and another w'hich stress the posinvc adjutages of 
group membership* and by informal or formal saticdons. This 
cdiication may be no more than an informal prcwiirc to emulate, 
as when a scrcet gang 'educates* initiatei to conformity in 
language, dress, rccrearion and attitudes to authoriry. On the 
other hand, nudes ami professions have long peris^s of formal 
iminmg in whidi initiates arc taught not only the technical shUli 
of the group but also its libtory', myths and traditions, its values 
and attitudes tow^ards co-members, mcnibers of like group*, and 
the general public. It is because apprerida'sbip is a social as well 
as a tedmiw training tloar the cmfr*man*3 outlook differs so 
Widely from that of the unskilled workers on so many subjects. 

Union education may differ w'idcly in purpose as well as in 
scope. For example one union rule book says;' The socicry, while 
tomending unyieldingly for a fair day's wage for a fair days 
W'ork, will os rtrictly compel its menfoers to fulfil honourably 
their engagements with their employersv The honour of the 
society'* as w^cll as the member* will then be upheld, and 
employer* w dl rccognbe that ivhiic guarding the rights of labour 
W'e do not forget our duties nor shirk them. Thetety confidence 
and good feeling will becreaicd betw een em ployer and employed f 
In contrast* another union utako no mention of loyolry^ to the 
employer, and eshorts its members as follows: ^Above all* 
members can best show that they are true to each other by being 
loyal to their union. Let them not expect something for nothing, 
and,, as all niembers wont siHaal improvemcnT fixim parliamentary' 
action* let focm support the pohEieal fund of their union and 
thereby advance the workers' came. Workers Unite!' Clearly 
these two approadiei to employcc/employcr relations w ill yield 
very differoit tcsulrs, results w 4 ich stem, not from the personal 
qualities of members, but from die indoctrination that rhey 
receive. 

Hie behaviour^iaiuicUtng effccti of group autoni and the 
authority which any group exercises over its members depend 
partly on the naturc and purpose of the group iuelf* partly on 
the natute of the saneiiom w hich uphold its customs, but mainly 
upon the consequeticcs of the ultimarc sanction of expulsion, 
tiom which all lesser sancrions derive their force. If expulsion 
nieons no more ciion some slight incons'cnieticc while seeking 
membership of another group which will $ctye the same purpose, 
the group will exercise little power. Expulsion from a bridge four 
or a tennis elub holds httlc terror. If, however* the group eon- 
cemed is a eralf union or a profession, expulsion may mean, 
permanent loss of livehhcHMl ano statin* and hence group discipline 
is proportionarely stronger* If expulsion means soctal "death*' as 
it docs in a sirier caste sodcfyv the power of the group is enormous. 

In a democfaqt-, sodety' w'orks through groups of many kinds. 
Wc arc all members of many such gronprs, and wc dw the 
balance of the social smicturc by giving or taking away our 
allegiance to groups. Differenr allegiaticits often pull ns in dif¬ 
ferent cbrections* and then the advantages of group membenhip 
and the consequences of deviation from group custom become 
important. For in stance, in a strike situation a crafriman may have 
to choose between loyalty to an employer whom he respects 
and who is fair to him, and loyalty 10 lm miion, w'liidl may call 
him out on a matter not directly conceming his work* such as 
support of another union. In such cases* since expulsion from the 
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iinicm is more smou^ than expulsion from the job, the enfuman 
will generally side widi the union. An unsJdUed worker, vn^h a 
diflcrctiT balance of petuliiest might do the opposite. In ahortp 
individual behaviour in industry oficfi steiTL$ from group euHom, 
and cannor be understood fully unless group euscom is taken into 
aecoimc. 

The Application of AnthropologjoiL Knowledge to Our 
Industrial Society. By Sir Rcberf Hyde, KM.E., 
T 3 ^ MV.O. [:i 7 dpri 4 15^5.^) 

Speaking, as I am, at the end of a series of leemres 
by well-known ichokrs it may be as well to poinc out that 1 atn 
not a trained aathropologisc, but 1 Lave long since reached the 
conclusion that the anEhropoSogisc h^s a cortrribncLon to make to 
die better understanding of some of the pcrplcjatjcs that beset the 
modem industrial s^-srem by w'hkh vec livct and of which wc 
arc parr. 

Mv interest in man both collccfivdy and individual! y is of long 
stanJing. For 17 years I lived and worked in the very pooresr 
parts ot Ease and West London^ and since 1916 1 have had unnsual 
opportunities for observ'ing industry in thb and other counTiies. 
li was in that year that Mr, Lloyd George, who had jmt cfcaced 
the Minisrn' of Munitions, reached the conclusion that unless 
something WK done to improve conditions and rcbiionships in 
industry^ the production of needful w^ar nuterid w^ould suffer. 
He called to his aid Mr. Sccbohni Rowntrcc, who formed in the 
Ministry what became known as die Wcliare Department, and 
I was invited CO join him in hii work. The purpose, to use Lloyd 
George's own words, was 'To soften asperities^ and to seairdhc 
Welfare of the workerst and to build a bridge of synipthy and 
understanding between employer and emploved-" 

Since 1 shall be using the word * industry' in this talk it may 
be well to say something by w^ay of dcBnition. I have fried in vjin 
to discover when that word was firit used to describe those 
activities, considered collectively, which arc concerned with the 
winning and manipulation of natural resources, as the pn>diii:tion, 
and diiizribuEion, of goods. In chat collccdve sense industry in 
Britain consistJ of about 241,000 industrial cstablidiments in 
which arc persons engaged in 49,000 separate occupatiotist each 
wirh lEs own skills, wage rates, traditions and working condidons. 
It ij upon the suibUiEy and ptosperit)^ of industrs- duit all our 
instifurions depend. 

During that period to w'hkh I have referred 1 have been forced 
to accept the truth of some words of Elliot Smith; 

We arc apr to forget the extent of our €lcbt to antiquity and 
the all-pcTvadinK influence of our great heritage. At every 
mument of our lives events that happened centuries, and in 
many cases, thousands of yean ago, in distant pan? of the 
world arc dupitig our behaviour, and intimately aifecting out 
umemiosT thoughts, in particular ouf atciiude to nsodem events 
around ui. We are pan of the peat social eurrent fonned of a 
multitude of iiitcmiuigling sueanis that have come down to 
las from remote ages and dhcanc lands to carry tu along with it. 

Evidence of old cutiomt, supersrinons and bdieft is all around us, 
and whilu much Laa been done 10 record tLcir existence in our 
soeid life, little Las been done to invfttipie their survis-al in 
indnstiy'. Ycr nich exist and iadueiicc daily life and acrion. In 
one finn of svorld-wklc repute it U die custom when an appren¬ 
tice finishes his liitie, for m mates to force him bto a barrel 
where he is held whihi sluvingi, oil, sawdust and w-atcr are 
poured over hnn. The comment made by ray friend who gave 
flic this example wasi 'I believe this custom may be the remains 
of some iniriatioii rite,' The conBirc often reveded bctwcctl the 
manual and die ' bbek-emrod' worker is menuonrd in an 
Egypriati pap)Tiis quoted by Professor Gordon Ctulde in bis 


book What Hjppfned iu Hiswry. Miners cease work for the day 
when a fellow w^orker has been killed in the pitj the provision 
of piEftead baths w-as rcjoctcd for years large] y for the reason 
that many mitiets believ^ that if water touched their spine they 
would be weakened physically; in the chemical nduscry^ If a 
man is fatally gassed^ the primitive rcluoancc to make direct 
reference (0 death fmdi expression in the words * Roger's got 
him.' The recent resistance of the docker to the use of the fork 
lifr is ill direct line with (he Luddites. Such examples would 
seem 10 heir out the statcmoir of a recent liVTiieri that ‘in a 
changing stjciety* where mnovarions have not yet cryHallized 
into ieir place, the corttacr of pasr and prcsoit is of great d^i- 
frcance.' Siisce these innovations chroughout the ages have so often 
been assodated with tools, and since it is chi^y cLrough his 
cxrcmal equipment that titan Im survived, I have tried to illustrate 
man’i long liistory by means of a simple chart. (Here a chart was 
disphiyed^a strip of paper 41 feet long showing the main periods 
in liuman development- The period since JamK Watt applied 
the expansive power of steam to roracy' movement and so incro-^ 
duced the industrial age in whieh we live occupied approximately 
I inch on this chatr.) When we regard the prCiCfiil age iit which 
so much is taken for gumtcd—l need not recall the manifold 
beneliis we enjoy—wx are ape to ovcrlfiok the speed and magnT 
rude of the changes that have been wrought in (hat short period 
— changes m rchtiondiips os well as in material statidartR Here 
1 would add a comment by Dr, Oakley which bears upon modem 
mechanicnl advaticenicnc and its impet upon our li^xs: 

Modem dvitmuon owts its foiin to machine tools driven by 
mechanical energy; but these perform in coniplicated wTtys 
only the same basic opralions os the dinpirr equipment in the 
toiA bag of Stone Age uian; percussion, cutting, scraphig, 
piercing, shearing md moulding. 

In poking, may I add that according (o some audioritia man’s 
first garment 'Jm a girdle of raw bide itKO wliich he could place 
his cools, leaving hk hands free ? You too may cm to know diac 
Mr- Edwards of Brandon in Suffolk is sriD making flinc implc- 
mcntsjtist as they were nude in (hat far-off past. 

[ have spent a Uitlc time in dealing with tools barauae their 
evoludon has liad, and is srill having, a profound influence upon 
rdaEiondiips between man and man and master and man, and 
because recent advances in ledmiqtiLci have overtaken man'^s 
capacity to adjust himself to them. 

Our w'ay of life in this country^ (and much of our language, 
r. !j. Jiamcfl^ place namesi, metaphors) M founded upon the small 
village conimmiiry. Work lud a known social value; master and 
man were bound together in simple common interesr; money was 
not the only symbol of achievement. Now masters and men as 
individuals or small croups have given place to vast negotiaring 
bodies, and the dgnifleant though simple quesritm ii asked: * Who 
is my boss?' In a recent br£ud™t talk the speaker asked ^Why 
do men strike He Higgcsicd that the strike is known to be 
part of a pattern of industrial sickness, and he sug^eKod that the 
urdversirics must accept the task of studying the functioning of 
die industrial system iti sickness and, by experiment, show hovr 
the diseased organ workA* what the disease R and friully* how it 
can be treatcti Too often causes of unrest are sought b immcdbtc 
events or distresKAi svbcrcas the real causes may be deeply tooted 
in the past; so too., immediate paUiarives, an increase b wa^ 
arc applied but inch do not always reach the seat of the trouble- 
Here it is chat I bclidi'c the anthropoli^gist has a part to play: not 
that of the doctor called b td ded svith ricknc!^ and to suggest 
remedial treatment, but, s\ith his knowiedge of other and 
perhaps older cultures and other human groups, to detect w^cak- 
nesses in the mdustrial system which encourage discord instead 
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of proniodng lurmoiiy—pcrlw|W 10 give answer to ihc t^ucsdoti 
pm CO fhe Wiicchman: * What of the night T 
The Acton Trust recently published me rciulr of i jmdy on the 
dfeer of the size of finns upon moiule, and whilrt the authors do 
not admit that si^c is the fuul determinant, they chim that the 
subject calls for further attendon and study. Fibres rebting to 
days lose dirougb indtasriial unTest reveaJ dui the great pro- 
portion of this loss falls within ihe scattered industries, and 
although 1 am advised that these figures do not lend thenisclvcs 
to stariidcal analyiis^ [ believe that this marier would repay 
careful mvesiigacion. Since Mr. Lloyd George tirsi directed bis 
thoughts to the betterment uf w'orking conditions and rcbtk>ii:- 
ships^ vast changes have been seen in Great Eritain. MilliDns of 
pounds liave been spent in niaking w'orkiug life happier and uxore 
tolerable, safer and iriorc healthy. These chimges have been in 
keeping with the commoit made by Dr. Trevelyan, who made 
refcraiee ro these changes in his classic work: 

They were a striking itnprovement upon all past ages. As the 
nineteenth cenmry grew' older humanity pervaded more and 
more all the dcahngs of Jife. The advance in huntanrty far 
more cbaii the boasted advance m machinery w'as the ebing oi 
which the cciiLury had best reason to be proud—for in wa-ong 
hands luachinery may destroy hinnaniry. 

But now something else is happening. As a resnic of the self- 
exammation to which in recent years many thoughtful men have 
subniiTied tbcnisclvcs* the conclusion has been reached chat one 
cannot tqmic fair wages w^ith Ngh morale; proper sdectwn wtrb 
co-operarion; wages mcentives with high production. So it Ls 
that both here and in America employers ate beginning to 
realize that rhe anibropologisr^ whose object of study U riian 
bimselfi especially in hU group relationships, may be able to 
make contribution to the better undemanding of the huirun 
problems of an industriai civilization. 

[ Jo not think I can be charged with CJcaggcraiion when 1 
jtigge$i chat m the tmudi of hundtoeb of thousands of people 
today work—the daily task in milk mine or factory'—is regarded 
as soniething unpleasant. In the O.y^srd DjOjenury ^ work * 

is dduicd as *c3rpcnditure of citerg)% sertviug, application of effort 
to some purpose/ In our leisure hours, and in some occupations^ 
vast energy is expended in makingp eultlvatingp rcpairiiig, ajid 
those so occupied beemne so absorbed in their effort that all else 
is forgotten. Therefore what h sometimes called the curse of 
Adam would seem to be nor upon work as such+ but upon sonic^ 
thing associated wirh work. What is chat Kuncdiing? If wekncvv 
the answer much good might follow. Again, in the industrial 
field loyaides of employers and employees arc dmded. Due co 
bygone coiiflicn most employcfs are organized in federapons, 
and most workers in trade unions, and ofien indjvidiiats must 
act against their own personal inclination and Judgement because 
of the decision of the organization concerned. S^onal groups 
—high-pressure groups w'ith vested mtcrcsts—become sttonger 
and niorejwweriul. How can their action be cheeked before the 
nation suffers ai a result of some scaional quarrel ? 

Frequently we arc ad%'ised by wcU mtenrioned persons that 
peace and harmony in places of work are dependent upon wise 
leadership. Do we rcaJly fciiou^ what ihJa woii or qtiality memis 
—ii it due to tipbringing^ home or rcbgous uiEucnce, or can h 
be acquired ? And since ibe w'ord is ofEeu used in association with 
juvenile delinquency^ perhaps w'c may pose the question l Why, 
if it be mic* rfw the present attitude of indiffcrmcc m the minm 
of young people today prevail? There exisBt and b ar rinies 
fevea]cd+ a conilict between the manual and the *blacrt-eoatcd' 
W'orkcr; there is unhappiness amongst the supervisory groups in 
industry; gfowbg apathy in trade-union branch life \m been rhe 


subject of comment, and the evolution of the we! (arc state Is 
already creadng new and dtsturbbg problems. These and many 
other features of modeni enterprise call for dispassionate study, 
for coo often their coniideraiion is clouded by bias, prejudice, 
firmly fixed opinions, tradition and potilkol infiuence. And it is 
here that I bdieve die onibropologisc has much 10 offer. The 
work of Elton Mayo at die Wcsiem Electric Company in 
Chicago led to rbe formation of the School of Business Adniini- 
stratioii at Harvard Universityp and although at first he was 
regarded os m mnovator liis work and teaching have now* made 
a deep impression upon many leading buabiessmen in America. 

Professor Moore of Chicago University tells me that the impact 
of social anthropology upon industry has. in his opinjou, been 
very great in his coiintry+ It has inspired basic research ar FLiiv'ard^ 
ChkagOf Cornell and Yalej it has stirrmbted srudicf of organiza- 
lion and marLagcnicnt on a Iiirge scale. On die orher iund 
Professor Sayles of Michigan is not roo cnconragitig, for he 
writci that some Atiiericati employers fee! that research may 
appear to threaten established procedure. He adds^ however, 
that as a neutral organizadon, the universiry has secured ccmipictc 
trust w ith the work force and trade uniom. The Rasthcon Manu¬ 
facturing Company of MaSsachuserts, in reply to my smqulry, 
stated that Professor ICichaidson had worked for thetu for four 
years on how to dcrcntiiue worker tnonie and catitro! it. The 
company expressed the view that work was only beginning in 
this field in w'hkh^ they felt, there w'as much ro be [iiscovered, 
and ^in the wriccr’s opinion there is dcfiniie requircmoit in 
motiulacturtiig for the work he h doing, and end results tvid be 
advantageous to both worker and the management.' Lee Warner, 
one of Mayo’s followcrsp has undertaken several valuable studies 
and makes the comTnenti 'The sources of bdustrbi strife lie 
bc^'ond the w'ords and deeds of strikers’; and again: "The 
American scene, as a result of the machine, b diit the ladder 
fo the stars’’ has gone* and with it much of the fabric of the 
American dreamAlready much of the work bring done in 
America has found a focus in the Societip' for Appli^ Anthro¬ 
pology* which w'as formed m T941- ks objects arc: ’To invcstj^ie 
prindplei controlling the rclarions of human brings one to 
another: and the aiconragenient of wide application of these 
principles to practieaJ problems/ A quarterly joEimal, Humati 
is published k well is other litcranire. Dr. E. D. 
Chappie^ the head of this orgonizadonH w^ote to me: 

Once the anthropologbi gets over tus nostalgia for the vanishing 
primitive Ik will find that the industrial siiuation offers him. a 
magnificent opportunit)’ to improve his luaderBcanding of 
changes in human relations. 

l>r. Burleigh Gardner, whom 1 met* succeeded Eicon Mayo at 
the Western Company* now mis a cpiwulting practice and is 
regarded os a leading authority in this field. 

It seems, thcreforcp that in America there is a rapidly growing 
awareness on the parr of employers rhar rherc w a placie in indusny' 
for the appIk^tioD of anthropologicjl knowledge and experience, 
l^d Elton biayo* who bad sctilt^ in diis country or Cambridge, 
lived a Ltile bnget. I fed cercok thac he would hav^ nude a 
deep impresdon over here aj well. HowcvcTp the w^otk that he 
established mil continues. Recently a group of influential husancss- 
men have been meeting some of the members of die Coundl of 
the Ro^'al Anthropological Lnstituic and dbcusring with them 
ways and nieom of bringing about that avsocktion with industry 
whkh is fell to be desirable and necessary. At the moment one 
cannot do more than refer to die that diU group exuts, but 
soon ii ii hoped that plans wtU have matured for giving efftet 
to iheir desire. 

After I had wTicrcn these words a letter appeared in Tie Thiii 
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by Mr. Bkir Cyos-nhanit, urging thai in view of tlic massive 
chins^ci in ihc stnictmc of our industriiil society' dur^ing ibe List 
quaricr of a cenmry^ consideratinit should be given Co f he appoint- 
Bicni of A eommiiioc co examiDC the whole ssructurc ot toimd 
met mfonnal rcLriomhip benvrai employer and employed. 

[ would eonclude by saying i\m il in foOming a nw way of 


life ftun \uL strayed inco 2 kind of industml Rm fair aotl c^nno t 
find hii way out, there w no need for pessLmisni. Profesof 
Gordon Chifdc lus very' wisely poimed out that progresA* it rc 4 l,_ 
is disconcinuous. The upward curve resolves iisclt into 4 senes ol 
troughs 4 nd eresrs^ but no ffough ever dcclmes to the low level 
of the preceding one; each crest out-rop its hsc pfceiirsor. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Tbe Discovery of the Right Parietal Boneaf Swaoscombe, 

Kent. By Bfr/riiJN O. IFypmrr 

T 3 3 Although noE in such good condition as the wcll- 
1 ^ ^ known left pancta) and txidpitil bona of dw Swins- 
cotnbe skull found 2a years ago by A. T_ Marston, the sutures 
of tile right parici:al bund on jo July of dlis are in such 
conditiiLm to prove condusivdy that the bone is of die same 
skull. 

By courtesy of die Nature Conservancy' and the British Museum 
(Natiiral History') extensive arid sy-stemadc excavation has been 
carried one ac Swanscombcp Kent, in the high terrace gravels of 
Great [iitcigladal age. This has noE, so be, yielded further indisput¬ 
able hunian bone remains^ but it is to be hoped that among the 
%Try great number of the OKeous fracments some of the obseure 
ones may prove to be human. With me exception of several large 
marnmaiian vertebrae, most of die remahti are small and in a soft 
and very' eroded state. They occur extensively and chiedy in die 
lower part of die skull layer. 

A eomidcrable nmnber of flint implements of Middle Acbeuliin 
age and numerous ftaka occur throughout. A recent discovery^ of 
a small amount of what appears to be charcoal is of great 
importance at tliis horizon. The very small and local limitation 
lends to suggest that diis was not due to widespread heath or 
scrub fim. Crazed and reddened fliiiEs also occur and may be due 
to heataction- 

Tlui human remains of the same or other individuals may await 
discovery is of course a possibility^ that t trust will mbstaiidatc 
itself in the excavation wo rk w hich is sail going fonvard. 


iVflfc 

■ This discovery was made by Mr. John Wymer and Mr. 
Adrian Gibson while assistLCig Mr. and Mrs. B, Q. Wytiicr in 
cxcavaticFtu in the Batnftcld Pit, Swan.OTrnbi:+ tvhich were being 
conducied under licence from the Nature Gonservancy. The new 
parietal lay in the same icam of gravel as the iw^o fragmencs found 
by Mr.Mustort, ji feet from the occipital found on 19 June, 1935, 
and 49 feet from the left parietal found on 15 Marelip For 

a more detailed report, by John Wymer, u£ the new discovery' 
at Sw-anscombe, see Ntiturr, VoL CLKXVI (3 September, I 95 j)+ 

pp. 43.6f. 

Some Sources on the Utiwritten Law In Aibania. By Qfferm 
Kajfratj 

13 ^ A book by the Lte Margaret Hasluck* Th^ Unufritien 
Law ifp A^birlrd, the first four chapters w'ntfen by 
herself and the remainder written from her notes by her literary 
executor Mrs- J. L. Alderson, was published in 1954 by Cani- 
hfidge University' [and is reviewed by Mr. W, C. Brice 
in Man* 1955^ J-3)- h will be of value to anthropologists to know 
somethim! more of the background to this study thin Mrs, 
Alderson is able to give in her preface or Professor j. H, Hutton 
in his introduction; also more about some prev'ious sources. 

Of previous tt'orkm the foremost in importance was the 
Fnuidican Father Shtjefen A. Gjf^ov (1874-19^)1; Italiaq 
version of whose w'ork is mentioned in rhe introduction and used 
for checking Mrs. Hasluck'f translations of exceqHs frotn die 


original. Father Gje?ov was an Albanian from the uorTh+ wtU 
ediicardl and outstanding for his carcfiil research work into the 
traditions and niode of life of the no rthem tribesiiicn^ most ot 
tlicm Catholics. This work w'as hU absorbing infcresi; and he 
carried ir our 21 2 time when Albanian traditions had not yet bocn 
much weakened or modified under the impact ot modern 
civ^iJizatiom Just as the applicjtion of the cradirional Law of Lek 
varied somewhat from one to another of the relatively isolated 
mountain comniuiuiics, so no doubt in the same comimmity the 
centuries brought some changes in its iiiEcrprcfation. and applica¬ 
tion, since hodi of these depaided considerably on the nicmoty' 
and w'isdom of the local chieftains and elders. One can, however, 
rely on Father Gjc^ov‘s ability to obtain, dft out and present the 
best and mosr imscworthy version of the law as remembered, 
inicrpicted and applied in a given commtmify at the lime when 
he himself studied it. 

During the ao years of so in which he was writtng bis account 
of die traditional law, and indeed for years before that. Fatlier 
Gjeijov iravcllcd extensively in the various tribal regions of the 
north, colkcting and comparing ttadiiions and custoitis. He w’as 
a man to whom the rribesmen gave infortnarion readily and to 
the best of their knowledge; he was one of them and saw their 
code and way of liic through native ey'cs. As Miss Durham found 
(j. R. AriM^p. hut., Vol. XL{i 9 io), pp. 4 SJ f). * dic mo^taincer 
is guklcd for the most port bv mystertotis supcrsdnoris and 
beliefs hidden in the recesses of tiis soul* and be cures no Joe for 
priest or when their teaching tuns counter to his osvti 

A Ibanian ideas os to the fitness of [hings. Although os priest Father 
Gjecov would try' CO mirigatc the harshness of some aspects of 
their code through charity and forgiveness, he was out to learn 
and to record rather than to condcitm. In gathering his matcrid 
he had, futThermpfC. the ccMapcrjtion of the local priesthood, 
who knew their districts wdl and looked up to him as an 
mlightened patriot and a man of wide knowl^ge. 

Years before his researches were puhliihcd in book form they 
w'crc appearing in one of the best known of the Albanian reviews, 
HyUi j Dritis, published (monthly as a rule) by the Frandscani in 
Shkoder (Scutari). His fellow Franciscans took 1 spcdal pride in 
this piece of research w ork and his contributions would be very 
thoroughly dUcussed before publication^ as in the case of most 
writing in HyHi i Drith. (I speak from personal knowledge; I 
mvsclL a Modem Gheg, w'as once fornmatc enough to be preseni 
as listener ac a discuAlioii of the cimtents of ati issue of this 
Franciscan review beloie it was brought out.) When Father 
Gjc^ov's contriburions appeared in print there was again an 
oppommiiy for ihose who were in a position to do io to give 
any fiirthct infcptmation they might possess; and the readers of 
Hylh i Lkiiri w'cre by no means confined to Catholia. 

When this work was published in book form after his death, 
an introduction of j 6 pages was contributed by three distinguished 
compatriots, rwo of them Gheg Fnnciscans Hke himself, the 
third a Moslem Tosk fixjm the lOutb. They wm: the national 
poet Father Gjcrgj Fishta^ O.F.M., whose intimate knowledge of 
the life of the nonhem mountaineers is shown in his greai epic 
Luhiirij c Ahkh fThc Litre of the Mountains); Father Padiko 
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Bjrdhip O.F.M.p editor of J/jf'Jfi j ind Filk K^mica, iJie 

mo^t dwringuiihcd of out prose and scholars, and cdicpr 

both of the review Albofiia and of Dk!h\ organ of die Albaniin 
communin' in America. 

Father Gje^ov was assasstiuted by Yogoskvs In Frismidp Yugo- 
davia, on 13 Ottoherp 1939. His work /C^i/rnrii f Ltkt Dul^^jmU 
was publuhed by the Frajicucaii Press in Scuiari in tgl}. It is in 
Urge fomiic (12^X9^ intdtei) and amtams 119 pages of text in 
addition to the 36-page intn^uction, seven pages of micx and 
a four-page glossary of rare w'ords and phrases. 

The ItoJiin [rajuLation of Father Gji^ov's work svlnch Pro¬ 
fessor Hsition refers ro in his introduction to Mrs. Hasluct's book 
was made by P. Paolo Dodaj, an Albanian priest. It was published 
in Rome by the JteaJe Aceadcniia d'LoJi.i in t94tp during the 
Fascist cjccupaikm of Alboniip and wits the second imporrant work 
to be produced by the Centro Studi per I'Albonia- It is entided 
Codj'ff JrLfic Diika^im pssia Dirim Cwisucnt^mwh dttk Montu^ne 
d'A^hama. Hwugh Pater Giuseppe Valentini* SJ.p an Italian who 
himself translated pam of Kariuni i Leki Dukn^ittit for incorpora¬ 
tion b his books on Albania, says on p, 20S of his inipottam w^ork 
La Fiirni^Wid nr/ Diriftfl TradiVicna/f A^bmctc (Vatican City, I9j4) 
that Parer Dodaj^s translation w^as * somewhat free/ die fact that 
F, J>odaj a Ghcg from the Rortln uid the stataneni on the 
title page that the transblion was made ettfa di P+ Giorgio 
FLkhta e Giuseppe Schir6/ gives confidence m the correctness of 
the meanilig. Father Gjcrgj Fishta was+ as stated^ a Ghcg wTitcr; 
Giuseppe Schir6 is a member of a literary family of Albanian 
stock sctikd in Italy. 

The second impononi source is Miss Edith Durham (1S63- 
1944) whose contributions to a knowledge of the unwrinen law 
in Albania arc, as Ptofessor Hufion ri^ily sap, * admirable 
indeed.' The references he gives ore Alhniti (1909)* Scint 
Tfiitj/ Orij^iiUf Lai^s and Custi'rns cf t/rr Balkmi (1928), and *rwo 
other works more nearly concerned with pohries." In Some Trtbal 
Oyfuw, Lours and Cust^fms cf Rj/iunj Miss Durham presents 
her observations regarding Albania in a wider Balkan setting 
and bevitably leaves out some colourful and det.iilcd accounts 
of the incidents w hich she wimesicd, die coiiversariDus in which 
she took part and the drcumstanccs in which her obscrvarioiis 
were nude. Such details contribute to an understanding of 
Albanian mditiom and ways of thought. They arc to be found 
scancred through a number of her other wfiEings, not only in 
her bc>oks 77 ir Burden cf dte Balkarjs (1905), Jlie 5 fn^fc for 
Soitcri (1914)i Twenty Yem of Balkan Tatij^k (1920} and TIk 
S arajevo Crime (1925) hut also in papers that die contributed to 
the 7<wnjd/ cf die Reyul Insiimit and to Man, and 

b the numerous ankles that die published in various review's. 
Mis Durham was also correspondent of The Times and the 
Momheslef Guardian, and her articles and her letters to the editors, 
often coutainbg appeals on behalf of Albania^ frequendy relate 
intcresdeg or amusing inddmcs throwing light on Albanian Efe 
and the operation ot the rradidonal law'. Two of her shotier 
writbgs are of patticubr interest front the ajathropobgiral point 
of view: her paper 'High Albania and Its Customs in 190^' 
(f R. Afiihrcp. Inst., Vol. XL (1910)^ pp. 433-472) and her review 
of Olive Lodge's lYasuriJ Ufi in Yn^'erfdi'iVi (London, 1941} b 
Man (1942, ^2) in which she speaks of the croroms and wap of 
life m sonae Albuiion communities which b 1913 ivcre bcor- 
porared b Yugodavia, 

Though Albania gained her bdcpendcnco b 191 die World 
War which followed made it impossible until after 1921 to set 
about the organbation of the country undef a central govern¬ 
ment, with its CDnsec|ixcnt changes in the traditional way of Hfe^ 
Miss Durham began Jier srudiei of Albanian traditions and customs 
long before this, in the early years of the centur)-; though even b 


190^, b view of the ^changes sweepbg rapidly over the Balkan 
Pctibsula^' she felt the itrgenc)' of scudyb^ ^die very priinJiivc 
coudidons^ and ^moss of ondcni customs still surviving b the 
northern highlands before it wai too late. As to the accuracy' of 
the norrhero iTibesnicn''s memory^ die say's ' he possesses an cxira- 
ordinoty' metnory% and has liondcd down quontirio of oral 
tradinoDs» most of which renub to be collcciisl' {Jr R. Amhn^p. 
Insr., VoL XL (1910)+ p. 453), 

Like Father Gjc^ov+ Miss Durham was trusted by the tribcsnicji^ 
lived in their homes and cravdled exEemively among them. Her 
work in the hospimts, her relief work among the poor and the 
sick b their ow-n homes, and her political work chainpioiung 
the ditse of Albania, made her the best known and bcH loved 
friend Atbaub had. What she uy^ in her preface to 5 ep?ie Balkan 
Orijjmj* Lou'S and Curiems of the Balkans of the numerous Balkan 
friends to whom she was bdebted w^os ccrtomly very true of 
Albanbi: Tricntis who adinicted me to dieir daily life, and aUow'ed 
me to see their w'av of livbg , . . too numerous Co name as they 
range from humhfe peasants to officials and high ccc[edastk::i/ 
Hoipicaliry is the law^ of die moimtains and she aceepted it even 
when meagre^ dnee the tribesman gave ftcelj^ and of his best: 
'he offers you bread and sale and my heart ^ * (J. R. 

Iiift.t Vol. XL (19to), p. 4<53). 

All thu helped her m coUcetbg her data, and in colicctbg it 
she carefully compartd the information gamed in one place with 
daat given her in another. Though she aev'er spoke AlbanLm 
ftucntly she was always accompanied by Albanian iHcnds whose 
kntiwledge and veradry' w^ere not open to question^ including 
some very' Well known Catholic priests. Furthermore^ ai anyone 
who knew' her would testify, Aiiss Durham was by tanpefament 
and expcfiencc a scHons-mbded and quick-witted Woman with 
a considerable sense of humour, who knew' how to Judge character 
and draw out the best sides of i:, had mud\ peneEration and 
imagbadonp and w'os wxH able to discover any attempn to play 
tricks or miJead her. Such a wroman provided no aicouragemenE 
to even the most mischief-lobng chieftain to fill her up with 
loncifiil stories. In addition, before publiihing any of the material 
die had obtained, she would cheek and discuss it with rcLbbIc and 
well infotmed friends. Like Father Qc^ov, she lud 1 seme of 
mission, and cf dedication to the task of sifting out fact from 
ficnon, cxposifig cant, and defendbg the troth as she found ic 
agabst any mistepresentarion w'hcther due to ignorance or 
prompted by political or personal mrerest^ Afict Icavbg Albania 
she was always intefCiTcd to hear aliy'thmg fiuther^ especially 
relating to subjects on which she had wrirren. She moiniabed by 
coneipondcncc her contacts with Albanian frieneb, and look 
every oppommity' of meerbg Albanians in England and any ocher 
persons who had gabed some knowledge of the country* 

I my'SeJf never met Miss Durham when die svas in Albania, 
for I Vims a child then (and for the same reason I met Fadicr 
Gjc^ov only rwice, and that fow'ards the end of his life) ; only 
bter on in London, did I have the privTlegc of meeting her* and 
fairly regularly. The tnore I compared her W'ritbgs on Albania 
with those of orher foreigners, the more I was inipresscii by her 
greater understanding and knowledge of my counlry'men. She 
W a remarkable manory for inddents* people and coiivcmrions; 
and die did not cohftuc w'hat she had seen or heard os most other 
people tend to do as rime passes. 

We tnrn now to Mrs. Haduck (i 8»5-194K), who, as Mrs. 
AlJersoR lelb us in her preface to The Unu/ristrn Lau* in Alhama, 
made her home m Elbosou, Ceiicfal Albania, from 1926 to 1939. 
During those 13 years Elbosan was her dcnire; £b>m there she 
made excufsions to chc mountain regions of the north, nsuoUy in 
the summer 01 early anrumn, to collect niareriol on Albanian 
folklore and customs and also to collect poUikal bformarion. 
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Iknvcen 1926 ind 1939, ipM (tom hcf unsigned politkil articles 
ai cormpondcnt of ccrum importmt Bntbh Dcwfpapcr?, ^md 
sonic articles in English rcvkrft's, she published a collecdon of 
sixteen Albanian folk p. 1 es, v^riiten dos^n by school children in 
the neighbourhood of Elbasaii (mm dictation by their elders and 
revised by her Albonmi friend Mr. Lef NosL Thesep ’wirh English 
tramlirioiu, grammars and ^vocabularies, were published as An 
Albixrniirh'pji^lisit Reader (C.U.P., 1932). [t w'as dedicated to ief 
Ncaip who had *re\'iscd the English translation^ the vocabuladcs* 
and the minmarj of my making, rhoroughly earning the dedica¬ 
tion of the book by kb zeaJ in what w^as often a most ungrateful 
task/ Miss Durham in review'ing it (Mak* igji, 2t2) says: "This 
htclc bctok can be cofdLJly ftcomtnended to those wishing to 
begin the study of the Albanian language'; and points out that 
' the dklccc used is that of Central Albania^ w^hich differs some¬ 
what from that of the South and eomiderabiy from that of the 
North, the oidy one with w'ludi I am acquainted.' Later, towards 
the end of the wMTp Mrs. Hasluck compiled a small 

(date and place of publication not given). She also 
published in Man, during this period, the following papers 
relating to AJhajiii: 'On Physiological Paternity and Related 
Birdi in Albania" 65); *Chils 5 iood and Toictniitir {15133^ 
48): "Bride Price in Albania^ 203): ‘Pearb as Life-Givers' 
(Icnerj I935p 125); and "Couvade in Albania* ii939p i&)- Tw'o 
furihtr papers were published afrer rhe wnr: *The Bust of Berat" 
(1946, 29]! and *The First Cradit of an Albanian Child' (1930, 69). 

The masa of material which Mrs, Hasluek collected on Albanian 
customs and tradiEional law w as inrended bv Jicf for a larger w^ork, 
and her literary' executor Mrs. Alderson tells us with what deter- 
mination die ser about wTiring ir when she realized that her rime 
was short, and with what courage and pershtetice she worked on 
this task to the end. She died leaidng only four chapicn—about 
an eighth of the book—complercp the headings of the renmning 
ctupEers plamied out^ and a mass of notes. From this materiak 
much of IE "in a chaotic cojidJtion,' Mrs. Aldcrson completed the 
unfinished w^ork^ Professor Hutton editing the book both in MS. 
and proof. The devotion, care and liard work wliidi Mrs. 
Alderson has given to a most dilficult and exhausting task calls 
for special apprecuiion. Tlx L^piii'imcrr Laii' in Alhatih is excellently 
written and gis"C 5 1 very interesting^ derailed and systematic 
account of its subjccf. Mrs. Aldcrson's br^e part m producing it 
might easily be overlooked, since she makes only brief mention 
of it in her prefice. 

In assessing the reliability of the account given, one mus-t 
consider ftrst the rclubility of Mrs. Hasliick^ own observations^ 
and then the extent to which she checked and amplifred them by 
reference to those of carLcr workers in dm field. 

In a number of wavs Mrs. Hwinck was muck less adequately 
equipped for the collection and intcrprietation of material on 
Aibinian customs and tradidonal law than either Father Gjc^v 
Of Miss Durham. Apan from iKc fact dui her data %verc collected 
at a laser period, when tradiEtons were rapidlv iosiug cheir 
authority and becoming less clear in men's minds, she differed 
frora both of them in icmperantcnTp in her method?! of wofk^ 
and in die kmd of feladomhip that she csiablislied with diosc from 
whom she sought information. In consequence, she ncv^cr suc¬ 
ceeded in gaining the full confidence either of the tribesmen or 
of the Catholic priests^ whose influence would be a very' important 
factor in her or againvi her^ She had not Miss Durham'^s 

dUcriniimtion or her simsc of humour or of fun, and she tended 
to keep aloof. When ttavxlling in the mcninnins she rarely lived 
in Albanian homes, w'here die sirong [eadidon of Albanian 
hospitality' would have done much to protect her against being 
mi^ and where she would have had grcatei opportuniry of 
studying Albanian life at first hand. She usually lived in a tent. 


and took her own food with her. Again, although ostensibly 
engaged only in studying "folklorCi' she w^as known to be a 
politick correspondtaat of certain foreign new^ppers noc always 
friendly to Albania^ The somewhat my'sEcrions life she lived 
excited disfntst and suspicion, and dicre was a feeling that contact 
with her might easily involve any indiscreet hifonnani in Cfouble 
with the anthoric^^ She was accompanied by one or sometimes 
two bodyguards^ not local men, tsor pardcukrly iiiEelligcnt or 
well mformed, but men engaged simply ibr pe«K>nal service and 
treated as servants. Her reLiEiDiiship with them was far from 
smooth, and thty contributed very lirtfc to escablishing good 
reladons between her and the local iribesmen, Mr. Lef Nosi^ 
whose patriotism and knowledge would have given her a better 
status among the tribesmen and helped her co obtain reliable 
iuformation, was not in a position to accompany her. Because 
he was under suspicion by the Albanian authorities, his move- 
ujcnts were w-atchcd, an^ fescrictE?d to the neighbourhood of 
Elbasan. Nor had he, except pcrliaps in Mirdiea, personal friends 
among the tribesmen in the north whose goodwill he might have 
invoked in her favour. 

I knew^ Mrs. Haslmrk quire well. She was a sincere friend of 
Albania, and I valued her as suck I know also how greatly she 
regretted havmg to leave the country when the Fascist invasion 
of Good Friday, 1939, was clearly impending. She longed to 
TcEuni and did all she conld in my countiy^'s interest from then oti^ 
both during the war and after; and she felt it most bitterly when 
Albania bad to pass under Coniraunist dicratorship in 1944. I met 
her many times becwefai the wars^ not only in Scuiari, in Tirana 
and at her home in Elbasan, but also in London when she w'ai 
pteparing her lUndcri also once in the tnounmins. 

On that occasion 1 came across her unexpectedly at Shkrcli, and 
was able to see her acttially at work. T saw w'ith regret how a 
mfrehievous chieftain was cnt-eitaintng his friends by the way he 
was misleading Jier ^ith absurd storici* which she duly recorded. 
I pointed this out to her afrerwardi, and she wept at the diificuldet 
of understanding the motmlainrcrs and was sad to have to scrap 
what seemed such interesting matertal. Though she spoke 
Albanian, she did not speak it so w^cll as to disringubh nuances, 
and she was unable to cell from the chJefiain's eyes, gcsturei and 
choice of words that he wm having a good lirae at her expense. 

Though handicapped in the w-ayt J have mentioned in collecting 
her material On Albanian customs, Mrs. Haslock was a woiiian of 
grear energy and persirtenct in pursuing the enquiries she had 
undetfaken; and she had it her mspoiaJ Father Gjc^ov'j contri- 
budons to HyUi i Dritri and, after its publication in 1933, his 
JCrtjjfui j Lrkc TweKc excerpts from eMi, wlucii she 

tramlatcd, ite given in eIic Appendix to her bock^; and the 
chapter headings under which me planned it am verj- similar to 
his. The language in which hh book was written would, however, 
present some dilfrculrics 10 her—a form ofGheg difficult to under¬ 
stand even by literate Ghegs nnless they have made a special study 
of the rare words and phrases it uses, many of them not given in 
the glossary. 

i Lehi Duka^imt^ in P. Paolo Dodaj's frandacion, was 
avaibblc also to Mtj. Alderson and Professor Hutton. Mrs. 
liisluck^s traiuladons from the original are compared with it, 
and foornotes appended to some words that w^ere tound to differ 
in meaning from Pater Dodaj'i (in Ehese cases comparison with 
the original show's that the error is Mrs, Hasluck's}, Thar Father 
Gjic^ov :s work was studied extensively, in the prepaorion of this 
bMk by Mts. Hasluck and h« literary executor, is shown by 
ntimeroui references scattered thtor^houE its pages. Had she lived 
to frnisk Ehc book herself, her preface might have told how far 
she w-as guided by and how' much die drew from Father Gjc^ov's 
researches; also perhaps it would have told whether Miss Durham*! 
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worfci were coruulE^cd on ocher ^s-pects ofjlic rnididoiul Liw 
where ihc Is quoted^ namely, on that rekeiug to che general 
assernblics ol tribes. The greater the boofcV indebtedness to these 
two sotirecs the greater its anchorit}-, U Km the great meric of 
bringing together and presenting in systematic form a picture of 
the traditional law in Albania; and. if it is not eaten as the most 
reliable source hue used in constant reference to the more auihori- 
facis'c scudies mentioned above^ ir should form a valuable iddicion 
to English anchropologicaJ literature on chis subjecc. 

NtPtff 

* The AppendLx abo contains 1 miulatioii from the 7 November^ 
194 *. issue of the newspaper though the relevance of this 

last, which givci the terms of an alleged covenant of the Mad Tribe, 
under the Fascist occupation, to denounce, arrest, punish, etc., all 
anti-Pascists, is not immediately obvkms. 


The Univmit)^ of Reading Mujj^iuu of English Rural Life. 

% ^iV Reierr KBJL, M.V.O.^ 

1^3 Ellmo^raphy CcFnrrrrV/tc f/ic 

Itistiauc 

The University of Reading has a long tradition of intcfcst in 
agticulturc and rhe Co unci] arc to be congratulated upon their 
enterprise in providing this museum which was opened at the 
end of April by Sir Keith Murray» Chairman of the University' 
Grants Committee. The chair was taken at this ceremony by 
Viscount Templew'ood, who, with the rest of the speakers, wtts 
seated on a very fine sped men of a farm wain. 


The curarorv state that 'rhe Museum should have begun its 
work some years earliet before the radlnl changes of the last 
Twenty years had swept aw^ay so much for ever, and it u 1 cause 
for regret that it b too laie to save examples of many tools and 
iniplemcaits." The tragedy is iliat as far back as 1923 the Royal 
Commission on National Museums and Galleries gave a Wyoming 
that houses^ cottages and workrooins were fast disappearing and 
that 'in a very' few- years it wduU be impossible to make such a 
museum on the lims of those at Stockholm, at Aarhm and Lingby 
in Denmark, and at Arnhem in PloUand/ Later, in 1945, the 
Standing Committee on Musemiij atid Catlerics in its Third 
Report menrioned the Welsh Folfc Miueom and exprewed the 
hope that *it wdl point the way to the simibr museum for 
England wx have long advocated." 

Many years have passed, wjLit little remains of the material 
evidence of the past way of life of England b being destroyed as 
new dwcUings, roadi and aerodromes obliterate once finiuliar 
I’eaturei of the landscape, yet nothing has been done to provide 
that English Museimi so strongly advocated as far back as 190:5 
by Dr. F. A. Badier^ Now that it Im been shown what can be 
done, and by one tmivcruiy, and done so admirably under the 
iiispiraTton and guidance of the Keeper, Mr. J. W, Y. Higgs, it 
is hoped that internt in the provinon of a national museum iniy 
once again be stirred. 

An excellent guide to the Reading Museum has been published, 
which should prove of value to those who are interested in rural 
life and fimung Iiiitoir)^ 
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ExcavatJoaf at Star Carr: An Early MesoUtlue Site at Saamer 
Scarborcpogh, YorLihirc. By J, C. D. CVlf. 
I C.LF.P., 1954. Pp. xxiU\ 3 D 0 n Z4^pf€icSr Price jj. 

In htj book Jlir .ifrid/ffhjV SrWimmr cf Northern 
Europe Chirk made it clear that eastern DHtiin formed au 

uuE^gtal pan of the M^glemosbn culture area during the Boreal 
period: but he also dtw attention to the fret that the evidence 
relating 10 the Maglemosian culture in Britain was poor, compared 
with the reiulTS of the excavating of bog stes in Denmark and 
Schlcmvig-Holstein. What was ueeded was excavation of water* 
logged deposit] where physieal conditieius w'ould favour the 
survival of organic materials. A suitable site w^as at last located at 
Scar CaiT, near the cutem end of the vale of f^ickering^ about five 
miles loud^ of Scarborough. The finding of ihis site—at the beach 
of a MMoliihic lake, filled with peat—was due to the local aidjaio- 
logisc John W. Moote; and its great potentialitiei were realized by 
Piofcaor Clark, who iindettook a large-scale escav-ation under the 
auspices of the Prehktoric Society and the Departnitut of Archxo- 
log)^ and Anthropology at Cambridge during the nunmerv I949* 
1950 and 1951. 

Aictia?ologUtiT quaternary geologisis and zoologists liave co¬ 
operated in this great undertalung. And the result is a full eluckb- 
tioni of the ccol^cal development of the area. The lake strati* 
graphy^ poHea au^ysls and vegetation history have been neared 
in a large chapter by Dr. H. Godw'in and D, Walker of the Sub- 
depamneiit of Quatenury Researdi at Cambridge Univirnity. 
Another ehaptrr, about the faiiiul Fcniaiiis. is due tathear>ologms 
Dt. E. G. Fraaer and Miss J. E. King of the British Museum (Natural 
History). Archaeology has bcfnefited Immensely from tlih co- 
operatioR with biological disciplines. 

The arcbeological matctiil brought to light at Star Carr is very 
rich and of fimdamental importance not only to the know'lcdgc of 
meiolichic culture in Briloin, but to the prehistory' of north-v.'eslcm 
Europe ai a whole. The first object of the excavation at Star Carr 
was to find something hke the meuhibic icttlemcnts from the 
Boreal period at Mulkmp and other classic Daniih sitei. However, 


lire invcsugatiEin has proved that dre Star Carr site belongs to an 
earlier rime, namely a Ute phase of the p re-Boreal period (Zone IV 
in the history of vcgetaiion). So Starr Carr helps to fill a gap in 
the prehistory of norrii-wcstciTii Europe. 

It $^uld aho be noted that this careful and thoroughgoing 
mvesdgation of a mesolithic sire thrown new hghc uporT several 
lidos of primitive human existence. I wish to emphoaizc two 
importani poitiB. 

Tlie area of scttbiucnt at Star Carr was about 230-240 iqujtc 
yards. This agrees well with other mesolithic settlements from 
difierefit parts of temperate Europe. Clark calls attention lo the 
fret tliat there is a marked ccmtiast between the size of these hunter- 
tisher cornmunides and the peasant communities of ncolirhlc 
Europe, which might be about a hundred rimes more cxtcfuive. 
This if a valuable contnl^ucioii to the ptoblcin of popubrion 
densities in prehistoric rimes. Evidently^ the new economy of 
agriculture brought a tapjd and enormous incretsc. 

Vef>^ reniarkable is the find of w-TJiked stag firontlcB with portion] 
of the ojitlers in place and perforated parictai bpues, Tw'cnty^pnc 
examples of such frontlets were found at Star Carr, Clark adducirs 
good reasons for the hypotheils that these frontlets wx-re used as a 
kind of ma^ pt heod'dresst secured by means of straps rbiough 
the perforations In the parietal bonci. They may have been used 
for stalking, huiitcrs carjylng such froiuIcB approacliing the 

game* or for magical purposes in ritual dances to promote the 
htniret's luck or the fertility of the deer. GUDMUND HATT 

The Arckjoology of Sussex. By E. Cecil Curu rw. Seci^nd edrt.^ 
{Methwm), 1954. Pp- XX, j^o, 3a plates, 94 text 

Id / 

This book is a second edition, revised and rosci, of 
that wliich first appeared in 1937, in the Methuen County .^refuro- 
%iV 4 for 12/. 6d. 'ITbat the book has no more rhaii doubled its price 
despite the infiadonary trend of the ycin between is a worthy 
adiievement on the publishers^ part+ the more so as the new edition 
is bener produced. 
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The layout of the hook h substanriaQy ihc uidc, and oiosc of die 
plaEcs aiid fi^cs appear in both edioons. The greatest improvcnicni 
is in the litEor pare of the book, where the chapter on Roman 
Sussex has been expanded and Jiirlrtde^ Onr inonrajed knowledge of 
Roman roads. More iinporiant, the chaptcti ati the Late ^ronxe 
Age and the Early Iron Age have been retiasi* and the chapter on 
the devdopment of pottery omitted. The neiulr is a more eoiidnued 
and interesting narrative connecting the Middk Bronze Age to the 
Roman perii^ without a break, and making use of Professor 
Hawkea' reccni w^ork on the chronology of that period. Accounci 
of reirnttE exeavatioiii are rncliided, notably the first publication of 
the imponani and [horoughly excavated late Bronze Age scttle- 
menr at Irford Hill. 

There is less evidence of revision in the chapters covering ilie 
Stone Age, although increased knowledge of this period might 
have jiisiiEcd same recasting of these chapten over and above 
iucliiding accounts of recent wT-rk on the field and on the Piltdown 
SktilL 

National Grid references are now given to the principal sites, 
enabling them to be pinpointed on the i-mcH Ordnance Survey 
maps, which will be tiseKil to those widiing to explore these sites. 

A minor point is tliat the Table of Contents could ■well have been 
amplified to jncludc chapter subdieadings and die useful table of 
Bronze Age boards on pp, $ 13-17, On me other hand, the distri¬ 
bution maps are much improved, and this applies to the book as a 
whnl^r M. A, BENNhT-CLARK 

Ulster Folklife. Iifwrd by ihe Cemmittff iw Ulster Mtd 

TfiiJiVjflnf. Bcj/iiff, 19s S. 66. ^w^script/ow jj.-if. p.d. 
1 j S knowledge that the whole story of UIscct^ 

*thc story that lies around us in the everyday things: 
ui the places where we live; in the customs we observe, and in the 
bclicfi We shale"—has yet to be written, a group of interested 
persons came togcdicr two years ago and fottned a committee to 


undertake the imponapt Kst wailing to be done. This excellent 
booklirc describes rise aim of rise comnuitee and appeals for voluniary 
support in cotlccring material before it has p^said imy for ever. 

A series of wrll written and informative articles on various 
aspeas of Ulster folklore serves as an introduction to the Ulster 
story. The Committee are ra be oongolulated upon their enterprise 
and forrsig^rt in undertaking this impOrtiEil work, ROBERT HYl^E 


Gods of the North. By Briiwt Bransim. {Th^irtifj (s' 

I The author starts by saying that a myth is ^a direct 

expression of the unconscious mind.’ This must mean, 
if it means anything, that all myths have emanated fiom the mouths 
□f people talking Iti their sleep, but the rest of the book show^ that 
the Norse niyrhs originated very differently. Among the aiiEhor^j 
poittES arc ihat Tyr was the origitial Allfatl^r^ and was suputseded 
by Odin about Ehc beginning of our era [p. ij6): ^the parallels 
b^^cen the attributes of Baldur and AdoEiis are so strong as to 
make it certain that Baldur is . ., an imniigniii from Asia Minor 
and Greece* (p, ii6); the myth of Ragrtarok is not derived from 
Christiitiity^ bur h a bter northern combination of early myths 
(p. 291), Less eonvmeiug is the view that Loki was once wholly 
malcficeLU^ and eJui when he appears wirit good quaUtics he 
replaces LoEhun, wlio is 10 be idendfied with Hctnidailr and the 
Hindu Agtii (p. 147]. 

The author's transbEioru from the Eddis read wrell, buc would 
read better without' blargcd' and other uncouth w'ords of uncertain 
meaning. A more serious fault is repetition. The Bindiug of Loki 
ti hEenilly a [hrice-:Dld tdc (fjp. 9 St 1 ^ 8 , ^ 7 ^). and a sj,x-hne stanza 
about Freya is not merely given in full three tinics, bur is quoted 
from at lease twice. 

This is an knierestlng book which wider reading and better 
revision might have made a very good one. In the index "Odin' 
u follow'cd by t J lines of numben. RAGLAN 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Totemism and Heraldry'. Cj. Ma.s., 195.^, 9 

_ Sia,—In my review of Professor Beriul's Sdctfue m 

Hijlory 1 commented on his belief that heraldry is based 
an totemism. [ have siucc leomt that fhJs belief is held 


by others^ and have wriiiai this note with the object of showing 
Ehac it has no possible foundation. 

h seems to be widely supposed that heraldry is very aucicnc. 
This may be because iu the scvcnreenth cenituy, when heraldry 
had become a kind of parlour game, arms were attributed to audcrit 
heroes and even to Adam and Eve, The exact cimimstauces in 
■ii'hicli heraldry came into exutenee are unkoowo^ bur it is cemiit 
that this occurred during the Crusades, and k is probable chat in 
die polyglot and ilbterate ho&t Ie w^as foiuid convenkni to have 
indgnii which, whether dispUyed on the person or outride a lent, 
w^ould enable the leaden to be easily fccdgnizeft There is no doubt 
that in earlier times ehic^ and warriors lud sometimes borne 
dev^icci on banner or shkld,^ but there is no evidence to connect 
these devices with either heraldry or Cotcxnism. Heraldry may owe 
soinetlung ro the Saracens, but there is uo reason to suppose that 
cither they or the Franks retained any traces of toterniim^ even it be 
granted that they w^etr gnre totemic. 

The earliest coits-of-antis (a naisleading term since they were 
originally home on ihirlds] consbred brgely of rccriliuear deviccs4 
the bend, the fesse, the pale and half a dozen others, and of these 
the cross is the only one whose ofipn can be traced. Tliey can 
hardly be supposed to be loceinic. The only, or ahnou the only, 
aruinal to figure in rite earliest coats is that which was kngwm 
according to its posture w a Itou or a leopard. The King of England^ 
Richard adopted the three gold leopards on a red field, a^ the 
King of Scodand^ probably WiULun ' the Uoil^^ adopted the red 
lion on a gold field. There tw'o coats are« oreounep quaitered in our 
royal arms. There is 00 reason to suppose that Elic Lion w'as other 
clian a symbol of valgur. The eagle made a furly early appearance 
as a s^mibo] of empire^ and wu probably derived from Rotne^ but 


there is no reason to regard the Roman eagle as totemic. In the 
thirteenth century heraldry spread from the nobles to knights 
generally^ and os Einic went on many more devices were needed. 
!^nnc animjli were adopted from rite bestiaries, in w'hkh the 
pelican typified parental ^votion and the unkoro chastity. Tliere 
arc many punning coats—a raven for Corbett, three edves for 
MrdcaJfe^ three buck's heads for Dcring. Other aiumals were chosen 
arbitrarily by their bearers or for them by die heralds, but the idea 
of an English knight's seleaing 1 wolf braiuc it had bceti, or he 
thought it hod been, his ancertots' totem U &ntastic. 

A coaE-Ckf-antu was on individual pmseisbn^ thereby differing 
from a totem. A knight could adopt any coat he diosc« subject to 
the rules of heraldry , which are iimilit but not the same thronghoui 
western Europe, and subject ip its not having been already adopted 
by someone else, I f two knights w^cre found to be bearing the same 
arms, a couTE of chivalry would decide which lud the prior claim, 
.^mis soon tended to b^enne hereditary, huE an eldest son cuuld 
not bear his father’s arms in hb father's lifetime without a difference, 
and younger sons bad to make a permanent ditTcfcnce. Tliis 
ptacticq felt gradually into desuetude, but is still followed by our 
royal family. Nobody may bear rhe royal arms undilTciviiecd 
except the Queen; the Duke of Kcsit, for e.vamplc, surcharges on 
the royal anns a label of three pomis, each heroring an anchor. The 
£tst Engliah arms knowm to have descended from father to son 
are the rhEw clievrons of Clare, about A.i). 1150. 

Herald^ woi in its heyday a tBcful little art, ancillary to chivalry. 
To the limited extent to which k involved animal symbolism it 
may perhaps go hack, by w-iy of Biblical and other rradiEions, to 
some prehistoric system of animal symbolism. The same may 
be cruc of Eorcmism^ But to say that heraldry and roteimsni 
may possibly be descended in part from a common ancestor and 
to say that heraldry is based on totetnism ate too quite diHereftE 
things. For the latter there is not riie slightest cvi^nce or probabnity . 
Monmimihhir€ RAGLAN 
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ABORIGINAL BARK PAINTING OF MAMARAGAN, THE LIGHTNING MAN WESTERN 

ARNHEM LAND 
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THE LIGHTNING MAN IN AUSTRALIAN 


MYTHOLOGY* 


CHARtES P. MOUNTFORD 


HtfJliJrdry /liiwnj/ir iVi Eilttioiqgy^ S^fuilh Mitsoim 


Fig. I. ARNiltM LA Nil AND MELVILLE ISLAND 

associated beliefs, state tliat tJirac beliefs do not eidst in the 
South Sea IsLuids, America or Austfalia^ 

Alchongh, as far as I am aware, the AusbraDan cluppcd 
or polishi^ stone axes, found on the surface of the ground, 
are not associated by the aborigmes with lightning or 
thunder, I have collected, on two recent expeditions in 
northern Australia,! mydis and bark paintings which 
describe sky beings associated with lightning, thunder and 
the Slone axe. 

A bark painting from svestem Arnhem Land (Plaie 1) 
depicts Manuragan, die LighttiLiig Man. During the dry 
season Mamaragan lives quietly at the bottom of a deep 
w^atcrholc, called The aborigines avoid thb 

waierhoJc* for, should tlicy drink from it^ or even as much 
as disturb its surface, Mamarag^n will rise into the sky, 
creating large dnniderstomis which will flood die counrr)'-* 
side and drown the people. 

* fFifA Plitic / JnJ fiif& texi figure! 


FJO, a. tONVENTIONAUZED BARK PAINTING OF SUMABAU, 
THl PGHTNING W'OMAN. MELVTLIE ISLAND 
ThrpdfnfEFtj liion'S the ftcEHr axti ef Bimarali. a, a, her ry€r; 
b, ft(T ; e, c+ her feet; d, d, Arraus ,■ e, c* the crwfked hMidks 
if her stgne axei; £, the ftmhng pa!h of her ifenr oxer as 

ihe sifiiifs ilu rmth; g, g, ihe treei killed by Arr siont nxet 

with the stone axe on hb knees and hands strikes die trees 
and the ground beneath, somedmes kiUing the aborigines. 

On Melville Island tliere is a Lightning Woman, 
Bumarali (fig. 2 ), who, during the dry season, lives quietly 


T^T There b a widespread belief throughout Europe, 
111 Africa and some of the Indonesian islands 

that the prehbioric stone axes found by the peasant people 
arc thunderbolts or thunder axes. 

Many curious myths arc associated svidi these pre- 
libtoric cools. Among others, that die thunder axes fall 
from the sky during the storms, the stroke of lightning 
being the flash made by the descent of die axe, the ihunder- 
dap being the after-effect; that die ihundcr axes, on 
striking, sink seven fathoms into the grounds afterwards 
rising at the rate of a fathom a year until they teach die 
surface; that if a thunder axe is built into die svatl of a 
house, or under its roof, ihe house will not be struck by 
lighniing. These prehistoric tools are also used for medidnal 
purposes; to protect cattle from disease^ to keep milk from 
going sour, and to cure human sickness. 

Evans^ and Blinkcnberg,^ who both give a survey of 
tfie distribiidon of the myths of the thunder axe and their 


Ai the monsoon season approaclics, Mamaragan leaves 
his watery home and travels from place to place in the 
thunderclouds- During this season he often thunders^ and 
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id an upper world atwvc the sty* As the wet season 
approaches, shc^ like Marnaragan, of wesEcm Amhem 
Laud, enters the thujider clouds, and with the mounted* 
chipped stone axes, w'hich she carries in each hand, she 
strikes the earth beneath, destroying the trees, and frighten¬ 
ing aboriginal people. However, the aborigines were 
dehnjte that neither Mamaragan nor Bnniaran left their 
axes heliind, as in the widespread thunder-axe myths. 

The chief interest in these myths lies in the fact that the 
Australian aborigines* a t^-pical stone-age pcoplc:, have 


myths which link Ughtning, thunder and the stone axe. 
Although, at present, we know" only of these two myths 
from the norrliem coast of tlio condnent* it h likely that 
further research will extend the range. 

Neifi 

^ John Evjcs, Sicfm [mpltmenti Crtiti Bfitavu t^5?7- 

1 C. BlidJccabcrg, Tftf TTiPwdb- (>i mtd ftf/Jt-Lprf, 

1911. 

1 Nanonal Geegiaptiic Society's e^cpcdJrion to (a) ArnhcTii Lind* 
1948* ( 4 ) Milvillc libmi 1954. 


THE THEORY OF ‘CARGO’ CULTS: A NOTE ON 

TIKOPIA 


by 


PROF£SSOR RAYMOND FiRTtt, F.B*A. 

London SfhMi cf Ecm^mks and Piflilkitl So'oite 


T ^ course of an examinadon of the nature of 

^ nunour in Titopb, an d some of its effects, I have 

been led to conridcf some aspects of the theory of cargo 
cults. ^ 


There is no cargo cult or cargo movement in Tikopia. 
When I began ro consider the subject, my first reacdod to 
such a thought was the unlikelihood of any such move¬ 
ment arising in Tikopia. It seemed absurd/The Tikopia 
have too well integrated a society'. Although they are 
divided in religion bctw'ccn paganism and Christianity, 
each of die religious mtems has a strong framework wjiich 
svould not allow of the cjiietgcncc of a new mptical 
system. The Tikopia arc too pragmatic in their attitude to 
the acquisition of Western material goods by wort and by 
exchange to lend themselves to any fantastic notions of 
aeroplanes or visiting ships bringing special cargoes to 
them. And yet the idea* as I shall show, is not so far¬ 
fetched* 

It seems to me fairly obvious to assume that cargo cults 
tend to arise as a rcsidtanc of several factors in opendon 
together: a markedly uneven rcladon between a system 
of wants and die means of their satisfacdon \ a very Imiited 
technical knowledge of how to improve conditions; 
specific blocks or barriers to that improvement by poverty 
of natural resources or opposed political interests. What 
constitutes a ettk is a systematized series of operations to 
secure the m eans of satisfaction by non-^eclinical methods. 
Yet the impUcations of technical methods may, as I have 
shown,^ approach cult behaviour if they are used more to 
give inunatcrial than material satisfaction. 

A gap between wants and the means of their satisfaction 
may be assumed for all hiinun beings. What is charac¬ 
teristic of a cargo-cult situation b where the gap is markedly 
very wide hy iomparison with a much narrower gap 
observable ui another cultural system. Tn other words^ the 
situation is one of relative magnitudes, established by coni-^ 
parison. Such disparity is very apt to be established in 
modem conditions or technical and economic develop¬ 
ment m under-developed countries. For the most part 
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these have suffident untapped resources to provide a field 
for de\'clopmcnt, ofTcring a market for labour or for goods, 
enough to give the impression of lessening the wants- 
satisfiiction gap* But there are some areas where the 
resources arc exceedingly scanty* or for other reasons the 
means of dcvelopmetit arc very limited. Moreover* in 
primidve communities an increase of communication 
Fadlitics n^y least to a rapid expansion of wants. It may 
spread infomration about the outside world more rapidly 
tlion avenues for difTcrcnidal acquisition of w'ealth and 
status become avaibble. Communication development 
might thus produce a cargo-cult reaction if there does not 
seem to be possibility of parallel development in the 
economic and political spheres. 

Poverty alone docs not stimulate a cargo cult. On the 
other liaud economic enterprise in itself docs not meaji 
that such a cult may not develop. Some individuals, 
especially if they ore willing to leave their group, may be 
able to match their wants and their satisfactions to a 
tolerable degree. But ifsuch individual have a strong sense 
of communal rcsponsibiliry (f.^. founded on a wide-range 
corporacokinsliip system), such prosperity may be in¬ 
adequate for them if it be theirs done. Again, even 
although a may advajice economically to a con¬ 

siderable degr^ Hi moderate economic prosperity without 
political control riiay not be enough for them* 

Is the devclopmetft of a cargo cult uihibitcd by a strong 
centralized gpvcmincnt, e.jf* wmere tlierc is a well developed 
chieftainship? The answ*cr would seem to be, not neces¬ 
sarily. Among the Maori, and among the Fijians* both with 
highly developed chieftainship* movements analogous to 
cargo cults, or niovemciits of a Messianic kind, have arisen. 
Sudi cults have found leaden from among traditional 
chiefs as well as from new leaders of a charismatic type. 

Docs an integrated religions system of traditional type 
inhibit diis devdopment? It may'do so. A scroug ancestral 
cult of unbroken type may block the development of 
ideas that ancestors can bring new kinds of property* A 
cargo cult usually seems to come where tlierc is a dual 
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framework in religion as in other ^ctal mattm. But a 
cargo cult inay arise in an area whefe no foreign religion 
has penetrated^ and indeed where white men have not yet 
arrivedJ What is ba^ic here is the spread of information 
by now commimkarions so that new wants have been 
generated, but without access to the goods in adequate 
supply to meet them. What is important from the angle 
of rctgion is tile catalytic agent. There must be some 
generating mechanism, some purported thaimel, which 
allows of free invention beyond the existing religious 
ideoloCT. One such ideal chapel is a spiric-nicdium cult. 
Merc fintasy and wish fulfilment are given easy expression* 
and accortlLng to the cultural system, with relattvdy little 
control, But it is not necessary to have a spirit medium— 
a Christian priest will do if lie is willing to take an extra- 
dogmatic role of crearive intcrprctarioii. 

How does this refer to Tikopia? I have said chat there 
has been no cargo cult in Ttkopia. Buc cargo cutes feed on 
rumour. In Tikopia there have been at least two rumours 
which may be regarded as prototype cargo-cult pheno¬ 
mena. One of these concerns what tlie Tikopia temictl 
*ihe goods of Pa Fenumcra.* Some time after 1 bad 
arrived in Tikopia in igji I w^as asked if it wras true that 
I had brought with me the goods of Pa Fenumcra and 
given them to another man. I was puzzled. The man whom 
[ bad known m 1929 as Pa Fenuincra had been dead for 
some years* and there had never been any commutiication 
between us since 1 had left the island in that year, ft then 
turned out that in the view of Tikopia the spirit of this 
nun had been equipped after his death with special powers 
in recognition of the special functions he used to perform 
ill the most sacred pagan religious rites. Indeed, dioiigh in 
life he was only a commoner he had been elevated to 
ari.stocratic status in the spirit world with die title of ^ The 
Chief of the North.‘ A spirit medium had announced that 
he owned cercain European goods abroad, and that he had 
put these goods in my charge to bring them from Aus- 
tralJa, and to deliver tlscin to him in Tikopia, Presum¬ 
ably, 1 was to have given them to the human inedium 
through whom tliis spirit spoke. Some goods which I had 
given to one of rriy other friends liad been tentatively 
identified by the general public as those for which T^a 
Fenumera had asked. Hence the query ro nic. Hardly 
needless to say there w'as no cruth in tliis stoiy* and after 
my denud I heard no more of it. What k illustrates, how¬ 
ever, is the possibility' of an incipient "cargo" tlicrne 
irising—namely* putative w^ealth of Western ty^pe, eagerly 
desired from overseas* destined for a Tikopia and turned 
aside by a European agciicyi If the Tikopia had nor knovsTi 
me so w^cll and presumabiy crusted my word, the rumour 
might have got much greater currency. 

Another Luer rumour was of the apocalyptic type wliich 
often Js an accompaniment of, or aUemadve to, a "cargo' 
inovemcnL This was traceable to a member of a missionary 
family who misinEerprcicd a svirdess message about a 
hurricane. He alleged chac Honiara, the capital of the 
British Solomon Islands Protectorate and me Govern- 
nicnt, had been destroyed by the hurricane. He also said 
that a tidal wwe coming to s^veep Tikopia, and that 


aU rhe inhahitaiiES* except presumably the elect, w^ould be 
killed by it This rumour began to drcvJatc towards the 
end of a period when Tikopia was being affected by the 
edge of a hurricane centred several hundred miles aw^ay. 
Hence, it was widely believed. In the hope of survival, 
some people started building houses inland, 15 to 18 
dwellings Wing completed before the end of the violent 
winds. They also began tearing out dicir crops near the 
beach, in order to save these or at least to Ivave a last feast 
if they should die. This rumour affcec^ only the district 
w^icrc its author lived* since people of the other districts 
were more closely in touch with the radio and could check 
daily upon its reports. In tact* these reports vvere to the 
effect that the Government mctcorologisc, having plotted 
the course and velodcy of die hurricane, had given 
infonnaiicn that it w^ould not affect Tikopia further, and 
that, indeed, the centre would nriss the island by too 
niiics if it advanced. Honiara, of course* had been un- 
scathed, nor was there any tidal wave. The notion of 
complete destruedon embodied in the rumour, and the 
fact that it sprang from a missionary family% suggests a 
basis in Eibhcal narrative. But it w^as teminiscent of an 
apocalypric cult movement in its effects of causing people 
to build houso to escape disaster, and to destroy crop for 
a final feast if they were destined to prisli.4 

In both these cases die development differs from that of 
a ry^picai cult movement; in fact tliere was no organized 
dc\!"clopmcnt in the first case* and it of very limited 
range in the second. In part this was probably due 10 die 
position which my assistant and I held in the Tikopia 
polity'. We wxfe in constant communication with the 
people* spoke Tikopia freely, disbursed a wealth of goods 
and information* and. we could say without hesitation, 
were generally trusted by the people. Our actions and 
expbnatioiis on most marters were usually accepted- Yet 
dcspicc tliis die mniours obviously had some considerable 
circulation before being stopped. In other words, there 
can be a type of behaviour, without it attaining 

the organizeJ coherence of a movement or cult develop¬ 
ment, One important element in such development would 
seem to be a charismatic leader. He must be more than a 
catalyst; he must be able to fuse together the various 
elements available and apply them to the common goal. 
On the other hand, in so doing he is likely to enter a field 
of competing status rebtions. liere an organized chieftain¬ 
ship h likely to inhibit the implementation of his ideas— 
unless one party already established in the frdd can use 
his calenrs to its advantage. 

The simple introduction of improved means of com- 
mimication is in itself not enough to deal with die effects 
of such "cargo' rumours. As with our radio in Tikopia, 
diL-se means in themselves may even provide the starting 
int for more ebborate rumoursp The only remedy may 
to improve communication sdll turther^ but bv personal 
and not simply mechanical transniissioii of infarniadon. 
Moreover* education on the one lund and the provision 
of avenues of cmplo)TncnC and potidcal expression on the 
other would seem to be important altemarives to cargo- 
cult development. Again* while it would be incorrect to 
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say that the Tikopm tj pe of sodiil structure ’with well 
developed tuiilineaJ descent groups and chiefcaimhip with 
strong political authority necessarily prevent the develop¬ 
ment of a cargo cult, they do seem to serve to some extent 
as inhibiting fkrton .5 

Nwe/ 

1 These movcineno have been calkd ^cargo cults* because they 
imiahy include the nouqu that cjiiaiidties of Eurapeaii goods wiU 
arrive as *c^tgQ* frotn ovencas m ships or aeioplanei, usually by 
Spirit agency^ for die beueftc of the native people. There h extcfisivc 


literature on these cuIli—£ ce cspeeially Ida Lccson, BibUijgrffphy cf 
and Olhtt Nalmsik Xfovfmtitls jh tljc Seulh Pdrifr, 
South PadBc Corrunissjcm^ Technical Paper No. 30, Sydney, 1952. 
1 *SodaJ ChaiigK in die Western Pacificp''J. Ji. S«, C.li, 

m} 

] El. BmidEi 'A Cargo Movement in the Eastem Cenmil 
Mighknds of New Guinea J Oitmio, Vol. XXill (1951) f pp. 40-6^, 
137-134. 

i ] ana mdebted to my research assistant, |. Spillius, for record 
of dm ease. 

^ 1 am grateful to the Behavioral Sdcncc 5 Division of the Ford 
Foundation for a grant-in-aid which has assisted me in the prepara¬ 
tion of this and other material on Tikopia fur publication. 


DIVINING BOWLS: THEIR USES AND ORIGIN 


SOME AFRICAN EXAMPLES, AND PARALLELS FROM THE ANCIENT WORLD 

by 

S. DAVrS 

Pr^fiis^r fff ClassiUj UmversHy /j/fiVa 


'To find great Jamdied^s world-reflccmig bowl 
1 compassed sea and bneh and viewed the whole; 

But, when 1 asJttd the wary sage, I learned 
That bowl wai my own h^y> and my smilT 
Qriuir 

4|ueJrem 35 j; tdkid end tfomlaltd by 
18S3. 

Divination in one form or another is ono of ike 
1“ J oldest charactcrisdcs of early religion, but its 
assocutioti with bowls in pomtukr is of great interest, 
in modem dmes^ divining bowls have been found in 
Africa and in other parts of the wwld: their predecessors 
arc sem in die dviliiatjons of the Fertile Crescent and the 
Graceo-Roman world. 

First dierc is the ho^^i used in the oracle of a god. 
Among the Yomba of Nigeria, a divining or sacrificing 
priesr^ a babalauro^ takes divination on a broad, drciila]: 
bowl or tray. This is generally covered WTth wbice flour. 
'With one of the fingers of the right hand the priest 
imprints certain signs representing such I fa represen tadves 
as may be left in the palm of laS left hand, after he has 
attempted with one grasp of the palm of his ri|ht lund 
to take up all the 16, where they were all held- * Ifa is a 
god of the Yoruba and their great oracle. He is represented 
chiefly by 16 palm nuts. Each is lemied an adu or divinity. 
A series of cradidonal stories which a hfihalaw^ is expected 
to know by memory is connected with some pirdmlar cdu. 
The small imprints that a babitlau^ makes on the bowl 
follow' one another horizontally, and according to their 
number and respective positions represent one or odicc of 
the aJiiJ. Oh the appearance of aii wJir on die divining bow^l 
the thinks of some of the stories attached to it, 

and from any of them that appears to him to suit die case 
upon wliicli he is consulteclp he delivers lib oracular 
response.^ 

Ln Uganda some diviners ^cast,. . powdered herbs into 
a pot of w^atcr, rock the pot and then scrudnizc the 
anangement of the parddes.’l In the Gaboon a black 


canhenware pot filled widi water is kised for crptallo- 
mancy.4 A diviner also looked intently into a calabash of 
wliitish ^medicine* in which he described tiny spirits who 
gave him die guidance he w^anied. A pcrsati seeking 
guidance or infomiadon may even peer into a pool. He 
sees die nnrevcaled past or the secrets of die futureJ 
Among the West Sudanese negroes on the Gold Coast, 
the diviner' places a brass pan of water between him and 
his ferislies, and begs them to tell him what he w^aiits to 
blow. On the Bimhia peninsula (north of the Cameroon 
delta) die diviner consults spirits winch appear to Itim in a 
bowl of water and look like lirde fishes.** In Bunyorc the 
priest poured a few drops of a certain Uu uid into each of 
seven pots filled with water rendered mnddy by cby. The 
water began to dear—if die spreading clearness ^was 
unbroken and assumed a star-like shape the augury was 

f roodp if it broke up into irregular dear patches, matiers 
ooked threatening. 7 

Next comes the disTitiiig bowl used for the dctccdon of 
a Mritch or wi2ard who has caused a death. This is 
a more complicated ty'pe^ occurring among the Bavenda 
of die northcni Transvaal and the Bakaranga of Southern 
Rliodcsia. It varies in size from 12 to about inches in 
diameter^ and Ls cars'-cd ffoin a solid piece of wood to a 
depth of i| to 2 inches with a broad flat border. Designs 
synibolizbg phases of the religious and magical ideas of 
[he Bavenda are engraved round the border and bed of the 
bowl. *Thc m»hi (witch or wizard) is discovered by 
the determining of me ribs (group rdadonsliip based on 
kinship) by which he or she is connected . .. the sibs arc 
also represemed on the bowd. In the centre there is a small 
protuWrance . . . with a brge cowrie shell embedded in 
it- this is the (umbilicus) and represents the 

mother's spirits. There is also an elaborate decorative pat¬ 
tern on the back of the bow l carved round three small 
leg:? oil which it stands."* To divine the murdcrerp 'the 
bowl is filled with water in w hich ftom 4 to 6 pip arc 
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floated. By wacching the movements ot these pips and 
noticing die symbols at whidi they touch as they Float 
around the bow^ the diviner is able to reconstruct the 
motives and history of the CTimc and to discover the sib 
to which the guilty' man belongs/^ A simpler example of 
this type of detecting bowl is found in the Malay peninsula 
—*a thief may be discoveted^. after appropriate rites, by 
tw o people holding a bowl of water bctw'ccn their fingeis. 
The names of suspected persaits are presented lo it in 
writing and at that of the guilty man it tw ists around and 

faiu;^^ 

Thirdlyp there is the bowl used for purely magical pur- 
poses. Among the natives of Calabar in West Alrica there 
is evidence of a bowl of this Idnd. A nadvc' doctor' under¬ 
took, according to Waddell, to determine if a sick native 
could recover froin his illness^ ‘ He pbced a basin of water 
in the open yard, and made every one retire a space, while 
he watched the playing of the sun s rays, the lights and^ 
shadows on its surface. He watched,, he said^ the shadow of 
the sick man, but could not eharm it to him. It flitted 
ajouud the basin, but would not enter; and finally flew 
away to the sun. He concluded therefore that the patient 
must dict for liis soul was already gone.^* > 

The three t>Tci of bowb, oracular, detecting and 
magical, are all based on the same principle. The people 
tliac use them hold that the niovcmcnts arc caused by 
some spirit which controls the instrument. Probablv 
'before any definitely animistic belief came to prevail, 
the iniplcmcnt, being by virtue of proper ceremonies 
niadc ''big medidnep'^had in itself the power to answer/<- 

[n antiquity, divining bowls wrcrc by no means un- 
conimon. The parallel mth the oracular bowl used among 
the Yoruba of Nigeria is found in the bowd used in the 
oracle of the god Apollo at Delphi in central Greece in 
cbssicat times. On vases, either Apollo or his priestess, 
the Pythia, arc showTk at times seated on the mandc three- 
legged stool (tripod) with the bowl (p/iiVj/e) in one hand. 
(t'seems 35 though divination was made with the aid of 
some liquid in the bowT And, just as l£i, the god of the 
Yoruba. delivers his oracular responses, through the 
medium ol a in parables, so Apollo, the god of 

the Greeks, delivers his, through the medium of his Pythia^ 
in ambiguoiis indications* FurihcrmorCi die Pythia sitting 
on her stool and looking into her bowl reminds one of the 
/fdlrfibu'e w^ho sits over his ifa tray and peers into it. Both 
do this in order to consult the god and divine for an 
applicant who desires to know- whether a business which 
he thinks of embarking on will prosper. The bahalttwo also 
prescribes, as was dte case at Delphii the sacrifices that ate 
acceptable to the god of the oracle.^ i 

In the Old Tcsumeni, divination by means of the cup, 
or rather bowd, is found in the story of Joseph. Caster 
says that Judging front bier parallels, the praedee consisted 
in fillin g a cup with water or w'ine. and gazing intently at 
the surface till the beholder saw all kinds oi images. Among 
tlie Jew^, * traces oi divination by die cup - - + have been 
preserved ... in the ceremonies connected with the cup 
of wine and the lighted candle used at the outgoing of the 
Sabbaili at the service called Hishditlalu ot the division 


betsveen the Sabbath and the weekday, the beginning ot 
the week being considered as a very propidom dmc , * . 
The man performing tlic ceremony at a certain moment 
shades the cup and looks into the wine.* To find out 
whetlier a man would survive the year water w^as taken 
from a well on die eve of f/ajifd Rjbhd and poured 
into a clear glass vessel . It Is then put into die middle of a 
room. If one sees in it a face with the mouth open, he wUl 
livct hut if the mouth is closed he wUI dic,^^ 

Tlie divining bowl used for detecting a witch, wizard 
or wrongdoer has also its counterpart in andent times. In 
Babylon the peison who wanted lo detect a crime looked 
into a bowd ‘filled with water or oil and divined from it, 
or the suspected person drank the contents^ and according 
to the result w'as found inncscetir or guilty/ 

A good cxamptc of the decccting bow^l is mentioned in 
the Old Tfitamctit. if a woman w'as suspected of adultery 
a priest took holy water in an car then vessel and put dust 
from the floor ot the tabernacle in it -^7 The guilt ol the 
woman was to be detected bv a written inscription con¬ 
taining curses w'hich w^ere blotted out in the "water of 
bictemess*" The woman drank tlie water and if she was 
guilty+ the curse became effectivCr* ® The Babyloman bowls 
of the same Kype, however, had the addition of the names 
of demons or heathen gods. 

According to Gastcfi throwing metal pieces into cups 
and w^atching the movements of the water, or divinarion 
by means of molten wax or lead poured into a cup filled 
with water, in order lo find out from the shape assumed 
by the wax or lead the cause of an iUncss, was a universal 
practice among the nations of the Near Ease, Jews and 
non-Jcw*s alike. 

A parallel wdth the purely magical bowl is to be found 
in die Alexander legend of Pscudo-Callisthcncs.^* This 
WTiter mentions^- a bowd used by Ncctancbo. a princeling 
of the Delta who sought to throw off Ehc Persian yoke over 
his countfj^ in the fourth centur)' &.C. Ncctaticbci 

' uvuughi magic by means of a bowl of water ^ some waxen 
figunrs. and an ebony rtnl Tlie waxen figure? were made in 
the formi of the Soldieri of tlie enemy who were coming 
him by 5ca or by land, and were placed upon the water 
111 dit basin by him. Nectaiurbo then amyed himsdf in 
suitabk apparel, and, hiving taken the nad in his band, be^ii 
to redte certain foniiulx aiKl the uamci of divine powers 
known ufiio him, whereupon the vrixcn figures became 
animated md straightway sank lo the bottom of the bowi; 
at the saiiiL" moment the Hosts of the enemy were dnemyed 
If the foe was coniing by sea he placed the waxen soldiers in 
svaxeii ihipi^ and at iHc sound of the words of powxr both 
ships and men suik lo the bottom of the bowL' 

Magic played i ver)^ important part in the social and 
religious life of the Egyptians. Magical formula w^erc 
thought to be able to effect results usually beyond the 
power of man. Such formulae were accompanied by the 
performance of certain ceremonies* "The two essential 
parts of the magiebnY art have been apdy defined by 
Dr. Alan Gardiner as the rite and the muniutl rite 
respectively . . * The manual rite often look the form of 
redting die words over an iniigc of svood. or clay, a 
saririg of beads, a knotted cord, a piece of mseribed Linen, 
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an am tiki, a stone, or some ocher objeet.*^^ The parallel 
with the African witchdoctor is unmistakable. Like die 
Egj^ptian niagidon he operated not only by w^ord of 
mouth *but in most spciU by a ritual—by the use of 
amulets and other objects/-4 One of these objects was the 
divining bowl, its pips and sib symbols. The African 
diviner among the Bavenda sniSs a peUet up his nose and 
begins to whistle, exhorting the pips doating in die bowl. 
He calls out the names of all the sibs and ends by saying: 
"Here are people who arc in trouble and want to know 
who has caused the death of one of their relatives. I svant 
you to tell diem dearly whether it is a uuifoi e^f die mothcr^s 
spirits or the faditrs, Show^ me carefully. Show me die 
road .*^5 

The waxen figures hi the bowl of Ncctancbo renund 
one strongly of the pips floating around in the Bavenda 
bowd, and the formula and names of the divine powders 
recited by Ncctancbo of the African magician S exhorta- 
rion to the floating pips and his caliing one the names of 
all the sibs.i^ 

*Thc Egyptians believed that c^^erj^ word spoken under 
certain circumstances must be follosvcd by some eftecr, 
good or bad; a prayer uttered by a properly (qualified 
person p or by a man ceremonially pure, in the proper place, 
and in the proper manner, must necessarily be anssvered 
favourably; and similarly ilie curses wliich w^ere pro¬ 
nounced upon a n^an, or be-ast, or thing, in the name of a 
hostile supernatural being were bound"^ to result in harm 
to die object ciirsed /^7 It is a far cry from ancient Egypt 
to the native tribes of Africa, yet ihc connexion is clear. 

According to f oucart, the use of the divinalory vase in 
Egypt w^as uiibiowTi to die priests of the official cults, 
and the so-called magic consultation of Nectanebo is a 
legend of Greek origin. 'The divinaiory vase certainly 
existed in Eg>'pt in the last centuries of its history', and the 
demode texts agree r>n this point w'ith the Grxco-Roman 
cs'idcnccs; but it is very probable that this practice was 
imported from Persia, and in any ease it was never 
employed by the court priests, but only by magicians.* 
The divining cup of Joseph, he also holds, may be a non- 
Egyptian adaptation. Thus he w^ould attribute the origin 
of the divining bowl to die Clialdxo-AssyTiaJi world. It is 
true that the divining bowl occurs among die earlier 
Sumerian inhabitants of Babylonia wJiom the Semites 
eventually conquered, and W'hosc cults and practices they 
absorbed into their own religion. Already In the reim of 
Urukagiiia, king of Lagash {t* a,800 flX.), there is cv'idencc 
of the widespread practice of dJ\ 4 iiation by oil- "In this 
particular form of divination the procedure consisted In 
pouring out oil upon the surface of water, the diffcrait 
forms taken by the oil on striking die water indicating 
the course which events would take." ^ 9 A professional 
diviner w^as naturally required to carry' out the accom¬ 
panying ritual and to interpret corTcctly the message of 
the oil-1® 

It is quite probable* from w^hat we know of Egyptian 
magic and the curiously similar rites among the A mean 
tribes show'fi in the ease of the Bavenda, for example, that 
Foucart is W'rong and that the magic consultation of 


Ncctanebo is Egyptian, and so too the divining cup of 
Joseph. The divining cup w'as a part of the culr of Anubis 
in pardctilar; the gM w'as invoked by means of a vase full 
of liquid or a flame; and the reading of the di™i3tory' 
signs or images was performed through the medium of a 
child* on whom the priests worked by incantations and 
the laying-cm of hands J ^ 

Aeeording to the Bible the diver eup firom which Joseph 
drank was one by which he divined. On his owm insmic- 
dons ir iiad been deposited in die sack of Benjamin^ his 
youngest brother, lienee his assumed indignation. "Is not 
this it in which my lord drinketh/ says Josepif s steward, 
*and whereby indeed he divineth ? Ye have done evil in 
so doLng." 3 = Is this mcdiod of divining Egyptian or 
Babylonian, or docs it belong to a widespread custom 
common to both couticrics? At any rate, at the time of 
Joseph divitiliig by means of a bowl was kno^s'n in Egypt, 
as we can infer from Josepifs own life. As Joseph was taken 
down to Egj'pt in his youth, it seems unlikely that he had 
been in contact with a Babylonian means of divination, 
but rather that he adopted a similar practice ‘which was 
common in the Fertile Crcscenc and vt^as to be found at 
Pliaraoh^s court. For liad he not been appointed Vizier of 
Egypt? 'And Pharaoh called Joseplfs name Zaphnath- 
paaneah: and he gave liim to w'ife Asenath the daughter 
of Poti-pherah priest of On [ Heliopolis]Joseph had 
taken over Egyptian culture; his Egyptian name and Itis 
marriage connerion vAth. the priest of On^ apart from his 

{ position as viceroy, bear this out. Thus the correct medium 
or him to divine by would be Hapi, the Nile water, 
who was represented as a serpent, 

It is interesting to notice tliat for 'divine* in the story' 
of Joseph's cup and even elsc w'hcrc the Hebrew uses tlie 
verb fmchfik ^5 which has the same consonantal roots as 
'snake/ thus indicating chat divination by means 
of a bowl was a ^snakecrafr.' Was it a means of divination 
that called upon the aid of a water spirit or god In the 
form of a snake? Such an assumption seems fully war- 
rantedi for Hapi tlic Nik god is sometimes thus rep¬ 
resented.!^ 

The Divining Bowd among the native tribes of medem 
Africa is an Inheritance if not from EgypL with which the 
natives have itidisputablt contacts going back to a remote 
antiqiiity,lr then at any rate from a w^idcr background of 
which it formed 1 part, the Fertile CteseenL This area 
seems also lo have influenced Minoaii Crete and early 
GrccccJ® 

iVirfe/ 

* R. Er Dciiactr, At jitt Bank cf tlte Bhek Mjn*s Mini, London 
(MaEnnilbn)^ 1906, appendix, p. 049. 

* Ihii.^ pp. 246!' 

3 W. C. Willcnr^byi TTw ttf ihc Brnm^ New Ywk, 192!, 
p. 15^. 

^ Ihid,, p. 14a- 

S p. I4ji. 

* Ibii, p. 1+4. 

T Ihii, p. 145. 

^ H. A, Stayt, ITir BiWwWd, Oxford, 19J1, p. 291. 

•9 G. Caton-Thoiiipson, TJie Zrm^olbiif Oxford, t9Jf* 

Appctidix IV, by H. A. Stiyi, p, 155, 

*• iif. KfJ. VoL IV, ‘Divinaii&ii/ p. 779. 
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Rrvi. H, M- Wadtkll, Ytars in the West hsdks 

iWjJ CfTJfftf/London (NcIsop)^ l8lSj,i p. S4^- 

i* (m. dl. 

■1 Set the illuirrarioiis in Cookt ^etfs, Vot tl, pp- 207, 

viz. fie?, 14^, T4?. HS- . . 

HCf. Xfifioplion. M^hiisis, lll^ ch. i, 4-7* where Xtirophon 
cotmilti the oradc of Apollo^ on his joining the Expedition of die 
1 Q|0OD| and h told to which he should sacrifice to cniutt succesi. 

*5 Cawsif, XHVj j, 

1* Hastings, Vol IV* s.v. * Divination," p. 

'7 Numbers, V, 17. 

’» ftiU, V, ajff. 

*1i Ha$diig>, VoL p. §07, 

^ Ibid. 

Picndo-Calliithcncs, td. Miillcr, I, rap. i ffi 
« C/ Sir E. A. Wallis Budge, Vw Book of the Deod, London 
(Roucledgc & Kcgan Paul), 1949, IntFoduCiion* R Ixxvi f. 

=ij 7 'fti’ ^ Gbnvuic, Oxford, i$ 47 f 

p. 1S5. 

MiMd. 

*S Stayt, fip. Of., p. , 

Tbc jibi aJfe represented on the bowl. ^ Tilt Eg^’piians believed 
that the qualities ... of a living original Coidd be nansfctted to an 
image thereof by mcani of die repetition over it of certain foniiubr" 
(Wadb Budge, 7lie of the Dead, InrrcMluction^ p. ixitw). The 
siU on the African bowls, however, are net images bin symbolie 
of group rektionshipa based on hinsli!p+ yet the idea is die same^ 
1 : Wallis Budge, cp. dr, p, ixxi\ 

Hastings, VoL IV, p. 70^- 

7S3. See Ciwrtfoi'Jfl Texts hi dre Bri/idi BL 

riaics B C; V. Pbtes IV ft* and ff Hunger, "Bccherwahnagicng 
bci dell Babykaicm*" in Leipzig. Semit. Smd.^ Vol. I (1903). E-in 1. 
3» See King, Hijftvy of Sumer unJ .dMdd, London* jgio, p. l8I^ 
Pluiy, XXXllL 4fS: Plntafch* de hide, LXI, LXIV; Hofa- 
polio. Ip 3^ 

P Cfnesis* XllV, $. 

Jl Grftcns, XLL 45^ 

H Cf WalJk Budge, mtd SKpefftkwtts {O.U.P,}, I93*Jp 

pp. 444f, I'bpi the Nile god was the Egyptian ^invaicnt of ^ the 
Babylonian water god. Of Ouide tn the CuBfflifwn ifw ihr 

Brfrifii Museum, London, pp. Sf and fig- 3. Hapi w-ai regarded 

aj^oTGcsciiius* Hebrew Lexkon, XV. fijtampks are found in 
Genesis, XXX, 17; XLIV, 15; Eei^i 7 /mf, XIX, 26; Deuterofiomy, 
XVnt lOj i Khijf/p XVJI, 17; XXt C 

£a, the Babylonian water god+ also had the serpent as a symbol 
and was called ‘god of the river of the grrat snalce,’ ix. the deep 
or the Euphrates^ 


IT C K« Meek, A Sudmiete Kmjtdifm, l^dnu (Kegan Paul), ipjj, 
drawa tnany parallels between die religious couc^tinns of the 
Jdstin of Nigeria and those nf the Andeut Egypmm. He sates 
intet alia, pp. xi f * that the Juktui burial rke knowTi as ‘ the releasuig 
of Ehe mouib-cloth* is a survival nf Egyptian inummihcaJaon 
practice and riiat the Jukya King, hke Pharaoh* is a divine 
king. C/ ibid.. Chaps- 111 and IV, pp- laCKiid. The rdearing oftiK 
inouth-cloth among the Jukuii is the analogue of die opeinug-of- 
thc^mnuth ceremony among the ancient Egyptiana, 

F. A. Talbot, The P^pks of Smtthern Si^eei^i, vol. i, London 
(Humphrey Milfnid), ipl6, p. 11 * states* "The principal foreign 
induetice... was that of %ypt* whi^ country finuuhed West 
Africa with all its earliest donieaic animals and eultivatcd pMts, 
Cf ibid., p. 22Z "the customs of mumiuificstioii, dmuncision, 
incirion^ taiooing, artifidal deformation, the bonnierang, the cou- 
vade, irrigation systems, the deluge myth and serpent worship, 
started out from Egypt in cannexiODi with trading expedations. 
All these, save true mummification, have long cxist^ in Nig^i^' 
C. G. Setignun, in Studies Pftsenied io R L. Grjplts, Oxford, 
J932, p, 458, says, 'CofBn burial is sufGckntly rare in Central 
ABica to be notable in itself* but when the colfins are such rentatk- 
abk anthfCPpoid struemres as thow mpresented in Plate 7 J, there 
cau, i think, be very little douk of their foreign* i.e. 
origin . , y ‘Another group of burkl nastonw secriis cqmJly to 
poust back to Egypt and the idea of miunmlfication* rij. the 
inhumation of die body in jnnunscrabk wrappiiigi of native cloth, 
Sti H. H. Johnston, ^4 Cempurttfrit^ Stud^ of ihe Bt^inr snid Setni-Bonm 
Lm^uoges, Oxford* 1919, pp- -aif. holds that the cady Bantii, who 
were once settled abmit the third of fourth century n.C, in the 
Nile Valky. nurrh of the Albert Nyaiira^ in countries long rince 
calouiJ^ by Nilotics or Sudanese, teecived ar tint time the 
domettfo fowl ftom E^pt or Abyssinia: that there is a suggestion 
of Egyptian influence in tbc doniesiic animals and plants of Bantu 
Africa-, that this influence waj wrought indireedy throuEb Hamioc 
peopks indnenced by Egyptian civilreation of an early type^ that 
Jong-homed cattk (which were artually found in andem Epypt}, 
iron weapons* rcligioui ilieoiici and the elcmoits of civiliiarion 
gcnenlLy, are attributed in Bantu legends to incoming scrajigcrs 
of remote autiquity. 

C. G* Sdiguian, E^pt Ne^eo Afika, London, 1934, p. 3, 
sutca, ‘Egyptian inftucnce did in fact peneirate to the ^“ery heart 
of Negto AJ&ica.' 

Cf M- W. D. Jeffreys, 'Winged Solar Disc," m Afika, Matdi, 
1951, and W. D. Hambly, Souree Book for , 4 /riom .^thropolo^y. 
Part pp. 75-7^- 

^ Cf S. Davis, "The Snake Cult in Greece and the Qrade ot 
Apollo,' in Stifntia, Pjtvuo [nterttationaSe de Synthise Sckniifique^ 
Como, Italy, March* 1953. 


SHORTER NOTES 


*Sta$h-ajid-Barn* Cultivation: A Copfribution to Anthro¬ 
pological TonMinology. By Eikri Eitti’oil, 

144 OHJi-tftjrty ofLmtd 

HON. EPTTOlt's KOrtE 

Anchropologists have for 5ome decades, and perhaps never 
more than todays seemed somewhat ill ateascwhsi describing and 
discussing that widespread practice ot primirive agriculturalists in 
many parts oi the world which consisn in ibc burning of the 
bush, or othex land ovcrgtowti svidi vegetable life, in order to 
create an opcti—and incidentally wdl fendized—clearing in 
which to raise rheir crops. Ic w'ouJd seem 10 be the general 
Icchng that "slash-and-bum* ii a sanicw^hai awkward tnak^ 
shift; Profasor Hutton"s use of the Indian word /Aum as a tpntsi- 
English noisn, adjective and verb is convenient in many ways, 
but the spelling hardly pemuts of tuU anglicbarion and sci^us 
orthographical diHiculiies are met with in the inflifctions oi the 


verb; many other terms and drcurtilocutioiis are in tuc for the 
same phenomenon, and it would probably be widely agreed 
‘dial the dbciivcry of a generally acceptable term wi^suid be a 
valuable contribucion to anthropological cointnunicatioD. 

In the ankle which follows* Profeior Ekwall, the cminmt 
Swedish authoriry on the Etlgliih language* and compiicr of Hre 
Ceirri^ Djcr/c^ietry of Er^tish Plart Names, offers a term 

whkh may be thought to meet the need excdkntly. The word* 
in the form Vswiddoi," has in face already been used by Dr. K. 
G. Irikowiti in his work laamef; HjW Peasimts in frendt htdo- 
ehittd (Emolog. Stud. 17, Goteborg, 1951)- In these da jt, when 
scientUk terminology' is constantly being "enrkhed' by erymo- 
logically false or mixed neologisms and other soitrcisiui, it is a 
pleawc to be ofiered a term to ihorougbly documented ; and 
it may be that wt should look more often [under expert guidance) 
miQ the Irtway'S of the En^bh tongue for new Tcmi before 
resorting to dog Latin or wane. 
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Since lircriry anJ scientific Englisli is (for bewtr or for worse) 
so LoDdmiocCTitric in diAmctcr. the Editor wvimJcrs (laith 
aU licfcTcncc 10 Professor Ekw^ill s opiEkion, as ntprciscd in hk 
find paragraph) whether the etiphonioiis 'swlihcn" might not 
stand a bcrccr chance of acceptance than the more rcbarbativc 
and aggressively diaJectal form ^swiddem/ In any cascp the 
opinions of readers will be w'elcomcr—£p. 

'sWIODEN^—LAND CLEARED BV UUitNlNC 

Dialcftil English is explained in Wright's 

Dirrerflifry as ' a place on a moor which has been chared 
by burnings or w^hich still shows signs of burning/ There is also 
a variant iortn ttwi'iwfi which is clearly developed from earlier 
juHilurn, the base also of The word is recorded from North 

Yorkshire* more cspcciaMy the Cleveland district, and the earliest 
source in which it is niaitsoncd is AtkinsoD''s Gfosiiry &/ the 
Ckvclaj)J Dijtrf (t 

Smddirft b more often evidenced as a verb, and there are also 
the vartanl forms Stifithat and sii^i2r^en. Its meanings according to 
the Dwfcff DiVn'ifliiwy arc 'to bum superficially, as heather, weM.!!, 
erc4 CO iinge+ scorch/ also 'to dirivcl up\ according to the 
OxjfvJ tliTj^Uih Dkih^rtijry, 'to buTn, scorch, lijrge/also iiitrAnii- 
tivcly *to be singed/ The verb b used in the North Country* 
especUhy Yorlul^irtT bnt also in Nordi Lancashire and the Lake 
Distrief, in the sense ‘to shrivel up' also in LcictHenhirc. Ji b 
recorded from 1600011 in the form from l6^?l 

from 17SS M ni^iddert^ 

The noun jirwfdCTj (siviVAcfi) has not been found in early English 
liieracure, bur a well evidenced plice-tiamc element nndfctj must 
at least partblty be identical with itn Tl^e me:inbig of jinMicn in 
early place names cannot of course be defimrely established, but 
the only suggestion that can be ofiered for die element b that 
it is an early form of jwiddrn or a W'ord neatly related 10 it^ And 
a strong indkarion that the meaning was clearing^ b a reference 
of tZ 2 Q-}S h ITcfe^ I (Lincoln Record Society)* 

where some assarts in Whitwick in Leicestenhire called SiF'iTfuer 
[cvitlciitly for Smpenis^ Swilftenti) are mentioned. An assart was 
a forest clearing, and Whitwick k near the anckm Chamwood 
forest. Several places called Stnifteti or with names containing 
the word are (or were) siruared in moorland or forest areas. 
Other early instances of the noun arc 1232 in 

North Yorkshire (Plofr-NiPWff oj r/jc NWiA Ridwj*, p, J30)* tc 
Swytheng 12751 the preuiir Sw'edcn in Westmorland {jPWc- 
Niitnts of CitniherLiid, p. 371], fe Siey^/(CTJ rjiB 11 Biumlcy near 
Rotherham^ West Yorkshire (GoodalL PWc-jVtrmff if Si/futf- 
Ifrjf Smdtm 1425 in RothwcU near Leeds (Thorcsby 

Soocty* XXJV, p, 290)* Coodill in the work quoted also men¬ 
tions Swithm^ a hamlet in Darton, and Swithens in Sowerhy, 
both ill West Yorkshire. These two lumes have not been found 
in early Mnnccs, but doubtless coniaiii su^that *a elcaring/ 

SiiHiha^ forms the second element of at least t W'n place names^ 
Sw'insow^r the name of a imall place in MiK>rsholni (in Skelton 
in the CWclind dntrkt of North Yorkshire)* b Su-inr-, 
jti-irW in (birteniiWentufy chatters (Pliire-NiJiwcf if ihc Nurr/i 
p, J45); the name seems to mean ^ clearing where pigs are 
turned out to forage,' Ekirrit^rri in a CftTlfth-ccnriir)^ text (up, dL, 
p. 330) b no doubt mbread cr mbw^ntien for Errmie^rii and mems 
‘eastern clearing'; it b [he earltest insiince of shn^stw found 
hitherto. 

Less City to judge tre names in w'hkh swiifjcn occurs as a first 
element. Here the participle m'klww, ‘burnt,’ on which more 
below, b sometimes a possible altemitive. But in a 

Yorkshire final concottl of 1246 [Fee/ iff irvs for YtvkjAire)* prob¬ 
ably the name of a road in ClilFotd near Tadcastcr in West 
Yorkshiic, may well mean 'the road leading to the fwidden^ 


('jfffi'c from Old Scandiniviaii jdfa 'road*). SunV/KTidtU/c* the lost 
name of a place m Cumberland found in t57S, b held in the 
Plirr-NffTFirs nf Cnmhtrldttd^ p. 371* to have as first element the 
word for 2 clraring* but 'burnt/ b equally possible. 

The second dement b i/muiVc, ‘a forest clearing/ Sn^yihathicH 
1404, yurJb/n'rr Derds, IV* 90 (in Old Lmdicy b Scamlind in 
West Yorkihire), b perhaps ‘the burnt knoll/ Sw^ithUnd in 
Leicestershire {Stt'rrfieWuiiJ 1209-19, ^iirirAdlHirjde 1224 in RetdiJi 
Hugrniis df H'f/ifj', L U) does not mem ^the btunr land' or ^land 
cleared by burning/ Irs secemd element b Old Norse hmdr^ 
ILmiih Iwtd, ' a grovcp* but its first clemciu b possibly the noun 
nJ^it^cFE, so that ibc name means 'the grove with or by the 
swidden.* 'Burnt grove,' however, b a possible aJiemaove. It b 
worthy of nodee that Swithland b near Ghamwood Eorcit not 
far fiom Whirw^kk. 

The words discussed here are ulfimardy Scandinavun and 
connected with a group of words widely distributed in Scandi- 
navim countHes. There k first a verb meaning '^to buiUp singe' 
and the hke^ found ai Old Norse Old Swedish 

Danish Jwdf. The past participle of the verb was Old Norse 
js^id'iun* 'bumtp' and Modem Icelandic niuans Mand 

cUdted by burtting/ The verb was imrcidiiccd into English, and 
iii'Fffcf b recorded fiom about 1220 on in semes such as ^bum, 
scorch* singe’ in texra fiom dbtricB where Scandinavian infiumec 
b prominent. Its past participle was Middle Ei^lbh 
* burnt.' From derived various Scandinavian words tor 

^huming' or *bnd ckated by bnmiiigp’ in the latter sense for 
instance Old Swedish svip^ Swedish sved, Norwcgiin jvid* Old 
Swedish Sidpja^ Swedish si^djd, Old Nor^ (all often in 

place names). 

A Scandinavian w^ord dbcctiy corresponding t& the Middle 
Ejjglbh noun b not knownp but there b an Old Norse 

swdflu, ' to get bumtp* fiom which smddrn (/uviVAm) the verb U 
dcris^ed. *2 clearing,’ may have been formed from the 

verb in the same w^y at Did Ntirsc £ffrrrrr4r* Old Swedish hramHf 
'burning; land dcarod by burning^ fiom Old Norse 
Old Svrtdish twiM, *to bum/ Altenuiivclv the nonn ju»[ 7 Ae?l 
may be a derivative of the adjective (partidpic) ^homt/ 

the otigmal meaning being ' burnt land.' Goodall in the work 
juje ijnoted identifies nnif/im with Old Norse the source 

of Norwegian ivfcn, which b found in many pU ce names. Hut 
this jiwn goes back to Old None svljin, a form of Old Norte 
sm'd with [he suffixed definite artidcp meaning *dic clearing.' It 
b not probable chat rhb is the right solution, since there are no 
other safe instances of the Scandinavian suffixed article in England. 

The form jw'iJdrn may be prefenblc to as a term for 

' bnd clesred by burning/ ^ince it is the form now in use. The 
word nf^idden as a technical term has the advantage tbit related 
words with the same meaning ate in living use in Scandinavian 
countriesp where the custom ofdcartnc kmd by burning was very 
cottimon rill fairly reccni rimes. Sw^edbh stvdja b lued bodi jis a 
Verb and as 1 noun and it euicrs into various co^T|pc.■^und words, 
such as svedjrbnik^ *swiddcn cultivation,* li^jclattdf ‘Land cleared 
by burning.' 

New Stone Age Sites in the Aiubuui FenlnsuLa, By Htnry 
Field, DrSe. (Dxufi.). H7x/i j fen fgKre 
In view oi Professor F, H. Zeuncr's ainiclc^ on the 
recent location of "neolittiic' sites on the south- 
w'cjtem fitfi^ of the Rub' al-Khalt^ by D. C. tiunker^ and 
G. Popov of the Desert Locust SurYey,^ the discovery of addi¬ 
tional si[cs to the cast and north adds links to the duin of Stone 
Age ytes? in this Little-known region. 

During the spring of 1955 Mr. Z. R, fleydoun, geologist for 
Petrolemn Concessions, limiicd** repotted to Mr. F. £. WcUingi* 
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L?,C- Chief Gcolflgtsi, ihat a iitriv 4rdiMlDgic;tl ?itc liaJ beta 
toimd^ in the northern Hadhrairunt.^ whirre nrcMstOitc iii» 
appear to be nirc since Only one presumably adiniic sire waj 
fcumd durmc; the sciion's wort. 

This h chc Nahrit silt, in the tcrritoty of the Bait Aitab Scciion 
of the Bait Sumeiiii (Mahm) tribcp jiur west of the mab d^inage 
artd of Wadi Ndme in an opcii and flat space. The Wadi liow^ 
north-weinfc iird irom the Jebcl Mahrat cscirpmcnt a little to the 
$outh into (he Wadi Armah basin just to else north. The exact 
position of the lite is ion^tude 50"^ 40' E, and btirude 01^ N. 

The accompanying phorograph (fig- i) showi the sire as being 



Fig. 1. STOMR age site at NAHRIT, north ItADHSlAMAUT 


on a bw mound with an ourcr rim covered with loose chert 
and flint fragment from which mo implements were coUccteA 
Within this outer rim of chert there is a Mcubr pattern of upright 
sbbs of rock up to J fctl inch« in hcightp and (he diameter of 
this drcic is 14 metrci. The central part of die circle is composed 
of gravel and top soil together with a fciv lumps of g>TBeoiis 
rock. Behind this site there is a longiiudhial mound of scree 
which contains cltcrr^ some ot which appears worked. 

Three examples were forwarded to me for study: 

(j) The largest (9 0 X 7 centimetres) is a refoctory 

nucleus of deeply pdnated chert with a pirted surface and some 
evidence of deseri varnish. An ancient ftiriT-kiupj^ arrempted 
to remove three flakes Irom the fiatural flat striking pbttonn- 
The poor tonality of the chert tendered success impossible. 

(i) The second {j qX 4 * 2 X 2'0 ccotimecrcs) is leaf-shaped with 
a light piukislt-whi tc» itftared lower side which lay protected on 
the "sand. The upper and exposed surface ranges froni dark bmwji 
to a light reddish brown. A *bu]b of percussioll on the flat 
striking; pbifonn indicates the hallmark of human workmanship. 
The cutting edge showT wear* being shiny as seen on flint sickle 
bbdes excavated at Kish and other siies in MHOpotamia (now 
Iraq), It is also observed that this blade appears to fit more 
naturally into the left hand, perhaps one oi the earlier evidences 
ior the right hand being less skilful than ihc lefl- 
(f) The third specimen bore no traces of human flaking. 

Aj to the age of these specimens, the sole evidence rests with 
patbation. However* in view of T. E. Lawrence researches b 
nonhem Sinai during 1913-1914 and my own observadons in 
Sbai/* Jordan, Syria, Iraqi Iriin^ uorthem Saudi Arabia and 
from Al Kdwair to the Trucial Oman Coast from i9~S to 1055^ 
it is clear that paiba on Bint or chert may be acquired wilhm a 
few generariom dependbg on the intensity' of the action ^id 
reaction of geological agents- However^ I liavc found^ iimibr 
worked examples b quantity at cettam locahrics** ot Souths 
Western Ada. 


T^-pologicallyT rhcie two specimens should he assigned to the 
P.^Lcolithic, but they may wed be of neolithic date. Until a 
Straiificd deposit has been cKcavaicd witbb the confines of the 
Arabian Peninsula south of lalictide 26" N,. all surface finds cannoi 
be assigned to periods comparable to those excavated in the Nile 
Valley* Israel* Lebanon, nonh^^stem Iraq and northerri [ran. 

Another site described by Mr. Bcydoim lay to the nortli ot the 
Habshiya escarpment and of similar nature to the Nahrit sire. 
This is, however, smaller and the circular wall is not higher than 
z feet; the dsaiueter is about 5 metres. No iiiiplcmcuts were seen 
in the vicinity'. The site is located m a wadi bed at about tai itude 
17^ 00' N, and longitude 49'' SsM A dab of rock with inscri^ 
lions, supposedly of Himyariiic ty'pc, is reputed to exiic near the 
above site but was never found. 

Many triliths, as described by Wilfred Thesiger 1 were recorded L 
these were usually' biuid aligned beside the main caniel_ tracks 
and near disused, wcltsp but arc? limited to the area- cast ot longi¬ 
tude 4if E. West of this delimitaiion* a number of rock mound 
alwmmcncs, similar to triliths, W'cre (bund in abundance. How¬ 
ever, them differ from triliths in diat instead ot consJsiiM of three 
uprighr slabs ot rock per mound, they' arc made u p of a conical 
pile of small rocks and boulders gcncTally ntuaied on the ridgies 
of a range of hills and usually b a line along the skyline. At one^ 
or both ends of these lines, a flat-topped* cirniW mo^d of 
rcx:ks, often tS to S [eec in diameter and 3 (o 4 feet in height, is 
invariably loundl. These aLgned mounds arc common in the Al 
Abaf area iri the western plab (Jan Midais) and on the northern 
Jol north of Wadi Hadhramaun but can bo occasionally fomid 
cast of Longitude 49"" E. No implenierits were noticed near such 
dtes: however, no rhofough search was made. 

Duiiug February^ [955, while en nune to West Pakistan to 
make a reconnaiisance survey icrosa former Baluchistan fionit 
Pasni to Quetta on behalf of the Peabody Museum of Harvard 
Univerjity* my wife and 1 stopped at Dhahnn.^^ Here I was given 
an opportunity to examine some of the important surface finds 
made rccmtly by (he Arameo stafl from the foliowbg localities: 

(tf) jq kilometres w^esf of Dhahran, I >on Holm collated rolled 
and worn, dehydrated, white chert toots. 

(fr) 70 kdontetres north-norTh-west of Raf ha near Jebcl Umm 
d-Rijin, Charles Rock found several heavily paimaicd dark 
bmwir icrapen.*^ 

(f) On Armoh Plateau (49® Jo' E. and 25" oo' N.) nortb^^ 
of Riyadh about 40 miles st>uth-Wrtt of Ruma,^^ a ^uare kilo- 
inenv U covered with chert nodules (up to 0-5 nierrc in Jiameier) 
w'ith many flaked by human hands- 
(d) Jafurah d-Jibati {50^ 10" E V N.) tvith quartzite 
bi^ces from gravels jo to 20 metres above plain level. 

it) jad as-Sahban (50^ 15' E, and 24' N,) scmth-east of Sciwa 
and just north ot the old Wadi Sahoha which with (d) lies about 
r5o miles octoh a finely grained, buff'-cobured quartzite 

with rolled and worn rfrefirr was found. 
if ) Es Shdfih (49* 4^^ E. and 2 l" N.). 

Jiladah (46'“ tS'^E, .tnd rS'^ 4S' N,)i 
(/i) Aramco camp (no name) at 48^ E. and iS® N. 

(i) Aramcocarnp, known as 4 *"*' E- and 18* iS^ N.), 

where (9 blades of "Stduiriin^ ty-pc by arranged in a Ctrdc 
j-o metre b diameter. The largest specimen, with the finest 
pressure-flokbg cechiuque, measured i^'5X4*-iX0'75 cetiti- 
metres; the next in size bebg coitimetrcs. Ttrs 

cxcellent-qualiiy flint ij Laminated with maihcd concentric circles. 
Several ol these spccitticni would pass for die finest Solutrbn 
rujWcjHjk-IJiinVr* abnost motchitig b skill of crafiMaiandiip die 
work of the fuicsi Soluiriaii, Dymostic Egyptian nr Danish flbi- 
kiuppen, wfth the cxccpibn of certain ircfemonial Egyptian 
knives, die hafted blade from Solutfe*? and the Fiinetl da^er.** 
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The wealth o( surface material^ cspeci^y fkitn the sites kjiovm 
^ JiktUh {46^ iS'E. inil ia° 4^" N.) extending to G- 3 jj 4 about 
|00 miles to the cw+ trulcc it more ckurable than ever 10 find a 
stncLbcd safe in order Co dcEcrmine the rrbEive chmnologvv 

Jt now seems probable [hac ih«e w^ere camp iires used by eKc 
ancient humen, who brou^Jit their flint weapons, tools and 
arrow-heads with them, for there is as yet no direct evidence of 
local sources of tiinr or of flint-working in this souihcm land 
along the northcTn border of che great sands. 

To ike nonh-east of the Rub’ aJ-Khali rises the mountain chain 
of eastern Oman and *hc Peninsula ovcrlmiking ihc Strait of 
Homiuz. Mr. D. M. Morton, area geologist of the Qatar Petro¬ 
leum Company ^*7 sent the folJow-ing mhaimation: 

‘ Prehistofk siEes in Oman appear to be rate; w-e a« cnminually 
on the look-out for any indications. At the end of March, 1955, 
one worked flint blade on ihe southern flank of Fahud, 4 kilo¬ 
metres nonh-^^ast of camp, Atioihcf imjsleniient was found during 
April at Ras al-Gda'a at the cast end ot Natib. TtiiiEhs are known 
from Boy and Nafun- Of unknowm siguifiemee and daiCp a large 
Stone cairns^* (j-o metres in diamcrer and i-o metre hi^] have 
been noted at the cast end of Fahud and 5 or 6 at the north flank 
of Natih, and several in the Wadi Ainiiri near AwraiJi' 

Thus, with these new surface sttes^ widely scattered over this 
vast Arabian Penirunb^ we see the emergence of a cultural 
ioc|uence, ft remains to dercftnitie their age by geological asso- 
cinion and stratigraphy and then to relate these cultures to those 
of ihe Horn of Africa across the Straits of Bab el-Mandeb^ 
aemsf Sinai into the Nile Valle^^ into Jordan^ Israel, Lebanon, 
Syria, Turkey^ l^l- Imn and motThward into the Cmcinis, 
north-east into Soviet Central Asia and Ai'ghaniitan and jouih- 
east into the Indus Valley. 

In conclusionp the phydcal characters of ancestors of the 
mc»dcm dwcUen in Sotith-W’^estcm Asia, ranging from the Proto- 
MediEcrrancam and their contemporaries back through ihe bed 
flicirs nf the Upper, Middle and Lower PaLeolithk will be 
determined. 

Thusp the racial and cnhural development in South-’Wesicni 
Adop crossroads of three continents, w ill become finally clarified. 

N&ia 

I ' " Neolithic*^ sites fiom the Ruh*^ al-Khaii» louthem Arabia,* 
Man, 1954, 209, 

» Potion 17 ^ la-o" N. and 4S^ 55‘3"R 

S D+ G* Bunker^ ‘The South-W«t Horderiands of the Rub* 
al-KhaLp* VoL CXLXp pp. 4aO“3Q+ Lcmdori^ 1953, 


Sefiemhiii^ 1955 

* Under the general direction of Dr, B* P- Uvarov, British 
Mmeiun (Natural Hiitory). 

5 See Hem y Field, *Eirly Man in North Arabia/Nofti/al 
PP^ 33“44p 19^9: 'The Antiquity of Mm in South-WcsCcm Asb/ 
Aim^. Aitihfcp., VoL XXXV (tyjj), pp. StHSl; 'Silllc caratieri^khe 
geografiehe dtD* Arabia settcntrlonalc/ BoJklm0 Jri/a Rralr Si^cifxa 
iialuim, Vol. XI, pp. 3-1 j, Rome, 1934: ai»d 'Recon- 
nakunce in Saudi Arabia,^ J. jR. Crurr. Hirimi Sdc., Vol- XXXVill 
(195 l)p pp. ifl 5 - 97 - 

^ A subsidiary of Iraq Petroleum Company, Limited. 

T This infomiatioii w-as gcncrousty svppli^ by Cldef Geotoght 
WelUngs following my requcsl for data obtained by LP.Q geo- 
logied fieW parties in the ma fiom Gape Bab cl-Maddeb to Ras 
Musindam. 

* Sec G. Caton-Thompson, * Some Pabeoliths from Saudi 

Arabia,* Pfoc. PT€hijt. SflC,, Vol- XIX (1951), pt- 5 , pp- ifl 9 - 3 i 3 ; 
also G, Caton-Thompson and Elinor Wr Gardner, * Climate, 
Irrigation and Early Man in the Hadhramawt,* VoL XCIl, 

No. J (January* 1939). 

In C- L. ’Woolley and T, E. Lawtctice, Tfte ll^ldrrMcsf u/Zm, 
Pal- EjtpL Fund, I&14-I913. London, 

■ • Hemy Hdd^ n* ike j^iifkry^ptfkgfy tkr Fuiyw/tip 

SudiiFi citd K^nya, pp, ^1-91, Uoivcirity of California Press, 

I 9 S 2 

** Hear Jebel Tblathakhwoit: in jouih-castcpi Jordan; on Tell 
Hibr ia north-wcsicra Saudi Arabia near the fironiter with Jordan; 
DU Jcbel Euaze (Anaiia), the irifocal boundary between Jordan, 
Iraq and Saudi Arabia; near Rutba WelUiii western Iraq^ and on 
Tell Maimir overlockmg the Wadi ar-Raega in sourb-castcrti 
Syru. 

For three days as guests of the Arabian AruinicaD. Oil Com¬ 
pany [ARAMCO). With Mr. Don Hohn^ Aramco geologist, as 
our guide and accoiupanied by Mr. H. Sr. J. Philby, we drove to 
Ai Uqair about 40 miles south of Dkihran on the Penian Gulf 
south-west of Bahrain Island. Amid these w'dl-knowm ruins, vic 
collected Kline flint bUda and 3 representative series of sherdSp 
This note 1 $ included ip show the range of the use of stone implex 
menu iino the biicorical period- The Uedums suit use flint strikena- 
Hghis. 

Skuilar In type and pacina to dtose from certam localises in 
uonli-wescern Saudi Arabb, Jordan^ Iraq and Syria. See note li- 

^4 See Rtunhiyin Wells on Rakti of 

*S In Chicago Natural History Museum. See Man^ 193J» Sa. 

In the National Museum, Copcitbagcti4 

Formerly Petroleum IX'vcIopnicni Qatar (P.D.Q.), also a jub- 
jidiary' of Iraq Petroleum Company. 

** Tbeir arc many mcietit and modem caiixri ha the norrhem 
part of the Arabian Pcniiisiib^ paitinjlirly in the Himc ar-RaJil 
pf eastinn Jordan. A itiegalithic momniicnr stands niar £1 Jidd in 
wtitcm tfjq. Dolmens occur in Kamhem Jordan^ cipcdally in the 
Shobek area. 
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Double Beseeut Aiaioog the Finti. By Jmncj Bi>yd CLruJcumi. 

BrAdt^kvuJ Srimrf Himim RridliMi Arm 

Fi'kf. Nriv Ctwi., 1954, Pp. 145. 

Mr, Christensen itam bis tnonograph on the Gold 
Cloasi Ihnri in the best scientific tfadjrinn. That h* be JtateS his 
biases so that the mder may make the neeesiary ahowanees in 
assessing wrhaE follows. It li well dut he does lo, for the rcsulcing 
monograph is hcavdy influenced by them. 

To begin with, the audior e^Lum that: "It k essentially to the 
sanctiom and attitudes as they find eaEpresskm in the belief syttern 
of the Fanti ihar one must go 10 undmtind the paternal line. . .. 
tn addirkun to eonsidcratioii of the furmaJ urucmral aspects of a 
given society, aticmion to iti qualitative or psychological phases is 
cssoitial (br any eompn-henijod of the integrated whoir {p- j)* 
Leaving aside (as don the author) thequciuon of what fhe cntincxspti 


ii between ^sancTSonj' and 'attitudes^ and the notion of the ^qmli- 
tarivt' or 'mychological* phasci of sodery we arc left with the 
problem of hoiv any ^trununl aiialyiH could proceed wMipui 
laking into accouni the lauciioiu involved hi niainrainiiig a given 
pattern of behaviour and the attitudes towards such pactetits. Nekhet 
here iHJi- during the course of his cxpoimort does che author help 
lu in undersTand what ddferent proccdurci or dan art to be used 
when coiuidcring the 'belief 

The *qualhairvc^ or ^psyeholng^l ^ emphasis dnej have a marked 
cdect» however, in the nnmict m which Ckmicinen chooses to 
iMnceptmlizc his centra] problem- His meed purpose U to demon- 
smte tint the Fanti, who have by previous wrirets been consider^ 
to have a matrilineal descent system, in fact instance a system of 
douhic descent. This h defined 'a system in wbtdi the in^vidual 
1$ siiQultaneqiJsly a meinber of two exogamous lineages. ^ Aim w 
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nOM of ibc discu^ncit however an luidentaiidin^ of the 
tmporuiicc of cstabliiliiiig chc CT^cfiCC of fxti^ammis patriWal 
de^tne groups, or of the occcHity for denionsmting that ttich 
groupi arc of lineage *y|w. The itithor says* rather, thac ^Thc 
purpose is to show that its [the paternal Itnc'sJ funcdoii is stiiih that 
rise Fanil arc 3 people exhibiting a s^cni of double deseent. Un- 
fomiiutcly, he fails 10 set up an y etiterb by which w e may judge 
the t^-pc or propordoii of ftmetiDn jicccsKiry to eitabliih the 
c:tmciiCC of a double descent system. 

Ifi going ntt to describe the vaiious funenous of the 'paternal 
lmc+ * Christensen nukes one error which has wider iinplicaiaot^ 
thin the type of descent system to be assigned to the Fand- This is 
bb failure to dhtinguish between 'patEttiar and ‘patrilhieal. I 
would take the hm to apply spceifteally to 'falhcrlHKKi' and the 
'fathci-chtld rchtioriihip,' while the second pcTtatns ta the agnatic 
descent group or lineage. For Chrutejiscn the two are apparently 
idenrical. Thus we ire told, ^Published reports indicate that the 
agrutk tics are legally weak . . . fyctl the iHyckoJogical bonds 
between father and hb children are cloac strong, pr the lather 
has a moral obligation to care for and train his child in a way that 
will be a credit to him" (p. l). Arc we to take the strength ofpsychcH 
logicil bonds bcnvccrt Ihiher and chdd as evidence of pairi^al 
clesceoE groupsf It has in fact been alleged, by Malinowski and 
cthcn^ that l^dc of such groups would tend to make for a closerg 
Le. JcH anibiv-alent, relationship betwetn fathet and sou. 

Ill several ftmlier instances simiLir evidence " is put iorw'ard in 
the form of proverbs {'He who has brought fonli a child is not as 
tired as he who has fatoiight up a child*); instances w^hcrc patcnul 
kin are more ^trulbr than or preferred to mateniai kin, etc. 

Indeed, if we exainmc ilic various situarbns where die "paicrnal 
line" is said to function w'c find that Christensen is often dncifbing 
ail aspect of the relationship, not even bctweeri father and child, 
but between father and sorr. Whde this is tme with respect to 
*mhcrirancc* of cleared knd and rccruitnicnE to the or 

military company, it is ovcrwhcbningly so in the section cntitfcd 
'Paternal Rights and ObligatLom.' My poini ii that w^c arc dealing 
here rather with a choke of male role model opetative in the sociali¬ 
zation proccfj- The Fanii, in common w'ilh all other societies, teach 
diifcrent <ki1tt 2nd dificrent roks to males and females- Such 
learning requires os trachets models w'hosc beluviour can be imi- 
cated, cirisicniKn dtowrs us in detail that in matters of ecoiiomics 
and ctiquetie the Fanri boy a taught by hii father, while the girl 
emulates her modicr. Whether this constitutes aii ^emphasis on 
pareitiiiy' is a moot potnf. But its imponanee for the author may 
be seen from the following cpiomcion from dvr secrion cndtleth 
* Mother-Ch ad Relationship* (hem, as might be expected, there ti 
vimtally no mention of the scui)^ *Tlic unpoitance the Fanti pUcc 
on mMcFnily is indicated La their soda] organipcioii by the presence 
of the mafriliwn^ system of descent* (pr 48, mmc). And we 
have ntadc the jump from paseurliood vid socialization to Ibteage 
organization. Wc are forced to conclude tiiat among the Fanti 
fathers and paternity are imiporLit5i+ but I Cannot say, as Christen™ 
seems quite willing to, that this is indicative of a lysiem of patri¬ 
lineal descent. 

Other 'functions of the patcriiiil line* ate m follows: (1) The 
provkion of rhe child's ''blt>CMl^ or and ‘soul* or kre. (2) The 
ri^it ro CQurinuc to firm land jointly trmed with the father belbre 
hii dcach; the land remains the actual property of ihc matetiul 
^husud and docs not pass into the agaric line or to the of 

the ktbcT. ( 3 ) The right to membership in the milicary' company ot 
the father; the company as a w'holct howcveii i^mpriscs a timnbcr 
□f unrektcd *patcTTial lines.’ And (4)^ die passing on of the r^yrf- 


bdii'm or 'father's deity.' Thu last instance gh-cs rise ro a ' paternal 
line* w'iihm wMch intermartiage is not pctntiircd for 'three or 
four gcurfatioas/ the gteatesi depth of any tif the reckonings of 
paternal kin w^hich Oixisiensco cites. Yet even here w-e am mck 
fold whether the count is of the deceased patrilineail kin, or whether 
it uieludes those enrtendy livnig and in which lining generarion 
B placed. 

Considering ah of the 'funcrions' Listed them appear to be 
exactly one occasion each year when all the members ot the patri- 
Ihicagc* and only these memberi nnxe as a group. TTus is the 
anmial "washing' of the So that, even if we accept die 

challenge' and attempt to define 'liiscage' by rhe pcrform-ance of ati 
unspeLified function, the evidmcc u hardly conclurivc. On exuui- 
nadoti wc find that whai'is ' fimctioijing' varies ssirh pc siiuarion 
conskleTcd. In one imtincc it h a filiaJ reladoiiship, in anorher a 
endirion of membership in one's fadier^s milsiary company, or 
again it is a loose assodarion of several three- or four-gaiCTaricm 
'‘patenul lines^ which do not evm claim to have a common ancestor^ 
but Only 10 wash the same iikniLWi—to share in the spfrit of the samr 

deity. t # - 

Such are the orientationi of Mr. ChnsieiUen 10 hb aiulym. It 
the reader feels capable of jugglmg highly %’obtilc detintuom 
rogether with a rather haphazard orgaoLiatiswj^ bowewet^ he will 
find ihc author gfaiifyingly familiar wiih the litetature, winch he 
quotes most adroitly, and in possession of some intencstiug dau on 
Fanti militaty orgaaizatiorks- FSTHER NEWCOMB 


The FarsiUy Herds: A Study of Two Pvstoral Tribes in East 
Africa, the Jic and Turkmsa. By R H. GuUurr. 
T4-^7 LuFfdf^M (RjOJfilcJife Sf Kf^dft Fifliif}, 1955' flp- -7^* 

^ ^ ^ iUuf , Prke £i 

This b an accouni of ceruin wpccts of life among the Jic of 
Uganda and the Turkaiia of Kenya, based on ficldw^ork of 25 
months between the years 1948 and 1951- The peopled dntetifa^ 
arc both primitive pastoralists, whose isobrion and hard counrrics 
have prevcnied advajieemcnt towards the more * civilized* K 3 K of 
some of their neighbeun. Of the two areas, Turkaju h by fur the 
worn from the Furopean point of view. Tlie Jic practise 
humuice; the Turkaiu arc described a$ nomadic, and much of iheir 
bud is semi-ilciert with thotn scrub. The bock begins with a 
Mscfiil ecological survey, and goes on to deal with &mily and 
ptoperry. Among the JiCt the house, rfetfi, with the enclosed yard 
bclongitig to each wife is the basis of social organ izatiDti,. and within 
the house each wife has stock allotted to her; the house is regarded 
by the Jk u the siockHawnuig miit. Among the Turkaiu the baric 
unit is what GuUivcr calls the nuclear family, i.c. a nun, his w-ives 
and children. An Lmporcant part of the book is chap, 7, colled 
' Slock-asKHriarrs,' which deaU with the range of association be¬ 
tween people through their livcsrodc. This is foUowxd by a chapier 
on 'Marriage atkJ Bridewealth*; although it is said that a in^ 
may not marry a girl ‘with whom he can trace a blood (cognadc) 
iink/ the cxtctil of this Teslrictiou ii not stated. Figures tur ilic 
compoution and dutriburion of rhe noek compriung bridewcallh 
are given for both tribes; and dierc arc some icirerESttng figures 
of the incidence of polygyny. Tltc maps ore inadequate, and a 
general map ihowing the positiou of the two tribes in relation to 
each other and to other mbes w'ould have been an advantage. 

This ii a good book, dealing with rivo inieresiing drifaea. It is 
well produc^^ and forms a ineful addirion 10 tlic htcraturc on the 
Central Nilo-Hamites^ much of wKkh has in frci been written by 
1>. Gulliver. O. B. HUNTINGFORD 
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New Tntcrpr^tntioru of Aborigiml American Culture 
History. B’luftjwjfffwi, D.C. (Andcr«jp. See. of H 
fiur.}! 1955 * 

This volume, contaiiinsg papers by many of the 
leading ardutologuts of the younger gmierarion, deals yrith a 
nimibet of the burning qw^tions in die subject* and has on impor¬ 
tance quire out of propoiticiti to its size and format. It couches on 


many topics, but if it u pcrmUrible to single out one tmpressionp it u 
that of the increasing recognition of the part pbyed by rapid diffu- 
rion hi the fotmadoii of the culnire pattcnis which we know. 

The volume opens with ati extremely sthnubting article by 
Loren C. Eiieley on *The Palco Indiins: Tbcir Sui^'ivri and DiCu- 
rion/ in wtkich, after some prehniimry remarks on the emergence 
and survival of man in spire of gnuc phyucal diudvantagei^ he 
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ihowj bow hij pxiTcrrtcIy rapid spread tlimugk the New World 
musi have been due to the fhet that he lived by hujiting the gr«t 
maniinjJi< who made iniils throtigh the widespread gr^sunds of the 
time. He also argues for the telescoping of Upper I'^akohfhic time 
which radiocaibotii dates are beginning to indicate, suggesting that 
the devrlopment ai elaborate hunting icchnic^ucs constituted art 
economic icvoludon as lar-reachitig as CMdc*s nenLihic one. 

A ducusjiDn of'Prehistoric Cultural l>eveJopnieni in theEascem 
Unired States' by Albert E. Spaulding follows. He iUiuiratej bis 
theme by four types of Atchaie Culture, foliow^ed by the Adcnan liie 
Hopewell and the Middle Mississippi, ind faces sqmrely the dith- 
culty caused by the radiocarbon dates, whkh show Hopewell to be 
eontempotary with much of Adcna, although it seems to have 
srarted later. His main cnnclusian is that the Eastern United Stales 
was a stable cultutal area fmni A nchaic times to the European con- 
fact, with more or less delmed sub-areas, each of which de%'clopcd a 
tradition. Dcvelopnienn were greatly alTected by ovlsidc inHucnces 
from Mexico on one side and thr boreal forest region on the otbL-t, 
but litck, with one exceptioru by movements of popnlationp and 
each iiib-srea presewed iti identity co a great extent, lliii artielc is a 
useful contribution to the study of an area where it k hard to S(?c the 
w'ood fpr the trees. 

In 'The Interrelated Rise of the Native Cultures of Middle and 
South America/ GLardon R.. Willey surveys the evidence for 
diffuskm between the two areas. He begins with general remarks 
about pressure flaking and grinding of atinc in North and South 
America before goin g into more specific traits in the nuclear areas- 
Hc then discusses iiiaire, rocker stamping an pottery, platform 
mounds, negative panning, mould-made hgurines. tall cripod pots 
and metallurgy, aiad coneludes [hat all, except for metallurgy and 
possibly negative pointing, diffused southwards. The particularly 
interesting case of the connexion of Cliaviti in Peru with Tlatilco in 
Central Mexico^ shossT thal the process coidd take pbee V4?ry qukkJy 
since many striking traits appeared in both areas at nearly the same 
time, b view of this it is surpruing that the higb cultures lu both 
aieas were not more alike in Hter times. 

■Trends in Southwest cm Ar<iicoiogy^ are dealt with by Erik K. 
Reed. He show how the detailed iniauivc study of small areas is 
noiv giving place to broad geraoralizations, resulting in the detrm- 
fian of stara of development covwmg the whole- Thb trend, 
which the detailed work made possible^ is orii the Unci of what has 
been done in recent years in Peru and Mexieu, and somi: archi*^ 
oldgists art Using the same terms—Fbrmadvc, Classie and so on— 
but 1 ani still nut snre that ii is sound to do so, or that there is much 
meaning hi trying to grnup such diverse cuEtuiei as Hohokani and 
Artasaii together in one sehcuic- Other recent vi'ork has been 
devoted to tracing tbe connexiDm between modem peoples and 
andcnl cultures, and it is shown that a large meaxuif of suCccu has 
been achieved. 

In ' Sources of Northwest Coax Culture/ Pliibp Drucker itiej to 
show, from ethnolngical Comparisons, that the ofigia of the basic 
culture patcem is to be sought m the Eskimo-Alcut culture. The 
va]idj[>' of the argument k dOneult to ji:bdgc, but an important piece 
of evidence in Its favour is the recent excavation of a site of Eski¬ 
moid t^-pc, WTtli a radiocarbon date of about 500 n.c, in the Lower 
Ffawr region. 

Clifford Evans and his wife, Betty Mcggm+ luve, with rom- 
inendable fortiiudc, devoted much of their effort to the study of one 
of the most diffieull pam of South America, from the Guunoa to the 
mouth of thr Amazon, and Evans sets out some of their con¬ 
clusions in *Nt7V.' Ardicological Interpretations in Notthcasttni 
South America.’' It w'ill suffice here to say that they have, 
fuiaUy L hope^ scotched the theory that high cultures took their 
origin in the tropical forests, which arc, rathcTp refuge areas. A Case 
in point is the spenacular Matajoaia Culture of Maiajo Mind, 
which, so far from developing and bemg dupersed from there, 
arrived thete m ftdl flower and at once brf^i to degaterate. The 
procc^ of populating ntueh af the Ciharus seems to have been very 
recent, and to be due very largely to an indux of tribes Seeing from 
Europeans. 

In a paper called 'The New Orientation toward Ehoblcms of 
Asiack-American RebtionsLips,' Gordon F. Ekhoho, w^hoic 


advocacy of tram-Paciric relations is well known, makes a very 
modnate and reasonable plea for a re-cxamiiution of the evidence. 
There is no space to review the various aspects he rouches on^ and it 
must suflicc to say that he suggests many interesting paralkb. 

George i, Tragers paper on 'XJtigi^istics and the Recoosituctiuii 
of Culture History* is not easy to follow, but the main po int reenu 
to be a w'arning about glotcochroiaology, the prnct^ of dating the 
reparation of two peoples with a common ancestor, by comparing 
theh: vocabularies- Evert if this gives a valid daie^ lie aska w^har it 
means in terms of the total culture of the peoples bs'oJvcd, implying 
that ir does not mean mucli^ even in terms of iheLr languages. 

The filial paper 'Tlir Coming of Age of American Archeology,* 
by Betty J. Alcggers, is a very stiniubdiig summing-up of the 
volume. She presxs the view that basic cultural prindpln, such as 
th-ewe assumed by many of the authors of clue papers (e,^. that rapid 
moveiucjitj of whole complexes imply migrations of peoples), arc 
analogous to the Mavii^* of modern phyiics, so that modcni areha^- 
ologists arc csetiriaUy sdcndlic in their outlook. She ends by 
pointing to the inneosingly prominent pare which archarologists air 
earning to play in the broad held of American antJirapology. and 
makes the extremely pros^ocativc observation that there u con- 
sidctablc advantage in being forced to deal with culture separated 
ftoni human beings^ bet^usc ^diom of the comphcating and con- 
fuiuig psyriiulogical reacriqm of numbcMs of unique human 
pcnonalitics, culiural processes crtictge in a stork and clnr bght/ 

G. R S. BUSHNEU 

Folklore MexJeano: lOO Fotogr&fuj dr Luis Marqu^r- ’Texi hy 
Jusimif Fcminde^. Mtxka D.F. iP55- Fp- 

lOOplufr/ 

.^mirablc piecures of the athletic forms and sump¬ 
tuous dance costumes of Mexican fndiaiis (wliosc use of liLithcred 
and flowered headdresses, in patticulai, is nirely unrivalled) arc 
prefaced by brief cumrnents on the tribes repfocucecL ^mc 
Costumes and masks reflect Spanish cradiiiotis—the PUates, the 
Hetods, the Roman SoldieTs, the Deaths, the Mooridi King and 
Queen of the GigoiiteSi Santiago with hii white horse in miniature 
(59# 43. 4S1 49. 50. 79» 44)^ All Orimral headdress and mask is 

extraordinarily faithful to Sts model. There arc realistic diaracter 
masks, as of an old man (20), a Negro ( 22 , (Ss), a Imcneis 2oua vc 
S0) 1 stylired adaptation {57): these have their near parallcU 

ill some masks of the Hopi Pow'amu- Others are grotesque and dia¬ 
bolical. Archaic European dress appears in No. ly; hunters or 
dancen w-earing arriEcial animal heads in Nos. 1 and a. The photo¬ 
graphs show' six modes of carrying vessels (i* iS, S4, 36, and 
bunietts (10); rather surprisingly, the brow band does not occur, 
iti these or in the carryinH of inputs (67, 74, 95, lOO). 

BARBARA AITKEN 

StodJes of Califomii IndUns^ By C. Haa^f MmiM, edited by fbe 
Stiiff of ihe Drpl. of Anjhr^., U. of Calif (LL of Calif. P.)^ 
&fiiflcy owd Los: (L'.K. cijmlj.' C.CrpJ, 1955. 

Pp. .Ti-fii, 23 h 4R moPr Prkf £t Sj. 

Wirhin the Ust jo years anthropology has become a profession 
and an academh: discipliiK; and the gcnetatioii of antlLTopologiits 
who came to it after train big and experience in other sciences and 
arts—biology, philosophy* medicine* cohinja! admintstratiou— 
is now almpdl extuicr. C. Hiti Merriam ClJ^J5-i94l) belonged to 
that group. 'He was ooc of the great miitrahits of his generation' 
{writei l6ocbi:r in the introduction to this volume of essays)* 
diithiguhbed among other works by Ills inoiuimetital ..^faijunah of 
ihe Adkoodafk Rr^ion. Set Iree in 1910 to follow his own interests, he 
devoted himself for jo yean to a detailed and itiou sympathetic 
study of the surviving California Indians. On this, Kmebct points 
out* he brought 10 War the inrercsts and attitudes of a iiatutaLLst: 
the dutnbution of the phenomena dealt with w^as in the loregrouod 
of hii attrminn ... the caaci locatiuii ofUnguages^ tribes* villi^ 
and euuomi. *, , 'What he s'^alued was the pritiiiry and original 
data as he Secured them in the ftcldr clasril^catioii and gcnmllEitioii 
w‘ou]d come bEet-' 

Tltc 2u aniclcs m this book (wiikh h published with the help of 
the E. H. Hamman Fund) represent what Merriam hid most 
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nearly comptcEcd fest pnblLcarion. Sbe of them desoibt ceremonies 
now irrecoverable, of which Merriarti recorded the with (hU 
apprecutiDn of their beauty, Five deal mate^ culmret ^ 
rest with tribal oama and bouniiaries, voabtilmcs and mission 
rteords. Amoni;^ many other bitercstmg topics may be ooicd 
Californian vi'^rfire and pacifiaim; the rise ami fall of a son of 
petty Chaka (li-ai); pFeocctipation -with death and monrmng (40, 
45HS5, 77^36); kiva-hkt dance hoiucs and sw^at bsamci 

and dual ^oiipiiiB of iificn (4JS) * Ghost Dance hitmsion ( 4 ^} ■ 
use of flowers and feadircrs (pAmm); fixKl anrd cooking (67-^9^ 7 i- 
S9); basketry 79* 110-1^4 cf pitsjirw)^ Indian eonaoisacijr^ip and 

eoUectmg (107-109); 'doctors" (69, 70). 

Forty-eight fine photographs illustrate ceremonies and eoitunic, 
Kouse-buJiding, ceremonial sttucturcj and baskets, 

® BARBARA AfTKEK 

Tlw Gros Ven tres of Montana ! Part I, Sodil Life. By Ringing 
Hfifittcry, UniV, .AnihKpQtii^fkal Strifs, 

1 CT iVc. 15. B^Wiinjfwt D.C., I95J 3 pi^icS 

PW«» 2 , 7 S r, 

Never in majot confhet w^ieJi the white Amcri^iUi ihc Gros 
Ventres were able to preserve rhcii culinre v*'irt\ial(y intact unitil the 
disappearance of the btrfTalo about m 4 ^ Mis, Flannery began her 
field work Mnnog them sotne 5^ years bter. but \™ fortr^te jn 
having as her saiksr informants tvio nonagenarian bdics who had 
reached maturity under rhe old conditionsr They in tom, like the 
somewhat younger male mfomtaiiis, recalled much of the tcaclwg 
of their elders. The present avdy, ihen, can fairly claim to reflect 


die life of 1 northern Pbiiis tribe m its moK intensis^ and mobile 

^ The record is a valuable supplement 10 Kroeber's Gw Venirt 
Eihrt^fJi\gy{t90^)» which was ma^y comDemed wjib inatciial culture. 
Material aspects do indeed receive some aticnrion herep in ^e 
chapters on day-co—day activities and the tribal eco'iiomyp hut with 
rhe emphasis on fimetion and the nspomibility for preparation or 
supply. In rhis connexion useful notes art given on the relative 
values arrarficd to iicim of property for purposes of CKdiange and 

ceremonial present-giving. ^ . 

A cluptcr h devoted to War and Pte«igc. 'Prestige in dm cou^ 
rent means war honours, but the many ways of enhancing, or losmg, 
fratuj are a tecurrent dienicthrowEhoui the book. Kirmnp b^viom 
is succinctly treated, and against this background the cycle oFluc 
from bictli ro biiral. Althou^ confornibe ia g^Msl with ihc 
northem I’Iauw paiitm it a evident that the sotwl life of the tiroi 
Venires diflereti in some detads from that of their near neighl»ijn, 
Pk«n on the one aide arid the Ctow on the other, There u, for 
iiistaiice, no mention of the transvieititJsiTi reputedly common 

among the bcrcr. . t 

While misculim: eights and obligations are fully described, Mrs. 
Fbnnety^s account is 011 the whole of the btuiiicss of liv ing as seen 
through the womeu^s eyes—aiui is none the worse for that. Her 
cotistant itsc of anecdotal iilusiratiom, of both required behavwur 
aaid occasional departures therefTom+ brings ibc culrurc widly to^ 
life. One awaits with tnKrest the publkation of Part 1, the study ot 
Gros Ventre reUgton ramplcted by Dr, John M. Cooj^ dtortly 
before his untimely death. GEOFFREY TURNER 


EUROPE 


Die FcdcmwsscT - Gr uppe □ des nord wesleuropaUscbeii 

Flichlandes: Zur Atubrcitnng de* SpSt-Magda- 

I C 9 Jeuien. By tw- wfiJ j-rr^rj^uc^ilk 

Uritcrsath. aJ. Scitkiu^is-H^hititt. Landrsniusetm S^hksung 
HjpJ dJmi.fr tv- ifftdf Firiikgifschkh^c J.Univ.Kkl, New Sir. No. 9, 
iVcumiifljTcrtit-dfWwt), 1954^ Pp ^^> 4 . DM aj 

In this fuliy illustrated monograph Dr. H- Sdiwabedissen otFcn a 
comparative study of assemblage! of flint uiipkmciiis from open 
stttioni on the north European plain, dtaracteriacd by i^rufie 
blades (FedrrtnefsrrTt), Gravcite points and hacked bbdes, all shaped 
by steep, blunting ictoudi, and acetmipamcd by scrapers and 
buftns. Three regtonal g:reups arc ^tingnished, based on va^atkiiis 
ill the propotttoiufe adcumjfkccT die and formal cbaracteristics of 
the flint types, vis, the Tjongcr group of N- Belgium and HoUand: 
die RUsen group ofNonh-westHolbnd and North-wesi Germany; 
and the Wehkn group ccmenug on Lower SaDtony and kmhH 
Scblciwig-Holstcin- Schwabedisaeti would derhe these indi^nei 
from Late Magdaieiiiiti sourCd, and considen that along with the 
Ahreniburgtan and the BToimne-Lyngby cultures of the Bruj 
Pleistocene they conrributed to the genesis of the Posi-Gbcul 
mnohthic forest cultures of oorihcm Europe, 

Schwabedisscri liai made a useful and well iltustratcd contnbutiufi 
to European pteiustoryi bur bis inatetial is open to sctious objecOou 


on two couutSp both due to the nature of the sites from which ii is^ 
derived. To begin wMi it conshis only of the flint component ot 
the cultures involved, and nobody fimdiar with the cave Mig- 
dakinan need be reminded of the risks of using the film corn poncms 
our of relation to antler and bone Eyp« as a bads of comparisotL 
Then, in all bur a very few sites, there is no cvidcnire for dating the 
flint assembbge! other than by arulogy: only at RiHcn 14 »icar 
Hamburgh where the indiuTty undcriay an AltrcnsbuTEia.n level, 
and at Ussclo in HoUaiid. where poUcn-analysB suggests an Allerod 
dare, lias the final Pleistocene age bren established. Even 50. S^wa- 
bedissen has cstahlishcd the existence of a coherent group of flint 
induserk^, hitherto uiuecogruzcd and probably of foial Pkistocene 
Age, and in SO doing has provided a new due to solving ihc problem 
of the genesis of inc northern mesolithic forest cidtures of Post- 
Glacial age. The suggestion prompted by the excavations at Star 
CatT that the Maglemostan may first have developed in the area 
now submerged imder the Kmchem part of the North Sea 
some support in Schw'abcdisien'smapi{PUlei Cl, Gill), bat it should 
be cttiphasiEcd that so far as Briiain 11 concerned, the arrow’s which 
parpoit to e^^plaui the dyimmicj of cultund rfevclopment at the close 
of Upper PalMlithic times ate purely hypothetkd and find no real 

support j.g.D, CLARK 
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In Seairth of Wettltb^ By Cyril S. BfWwuv AfrFFi. .imef. Aniht^^ 
-m IkVj., 19SJ^ Pp- ix, W4, 2 a ffth^u 

TC^ Prkt%l _ ^ ^ 

Mr. Bctdiaw's subtide U "a study of the emergence 
of com mrrdal opefatiom in the Metancsiaii society of south-eastern 
Papua," which accurately dc5cfihcs the books sC^P^- studies 
the dcvcIopmpiE, mostly since the war, of individual ^in ^o- 
operetive enterprises in primary production and in iT3(k+ mowing 
the degree to which they conflict with^ or grow naturally from, the 
traditional patterns of gilt-cxtiiange+ kte^ip obhgjtioris* and so 
forth- His discussion centres mainly on Wagawaga in Milne Bay 
and on rhe island of Ware, but covers also a wider area of ibc 
southeni Massim district. It ia supponed by a large body of precise 
figures. 


Books of this sort have an obvinas iiid immediate value lot the 
local admimstraEian. This one abo niikes very mtcresting reading ui 
conjuncrion with such clasne works of anthropology ai those of 
^l^au and Malinowski. There is a biblfography, including some 
out-of-thovvay works which could easily be overlooked- 

B. A. L. CRANSTONE 

Fijiin Way of Life. By C K. Ritdj. Mfflirtirjrwc jnd Loj|Jcwl[ 0 . l’.P.), 
^ j IT* Pria; jQi U, ^ 1 

Fiji has atreacted less attcncioii trom aiiihropologists 
* than it dcscrvei in view of rhe siic of the area, the 
theoretical interest of the culture and the degree to wdtich this 
4^tare has ptcKrved many of its traditional aspects. Published 
ftudks tuve breo comparatively few. From the iudior"a select 
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bibliography one niighi coodude tJuc ihcrt had been none at all 
iince the tum of the ccnctity. This is hoe so, of course, Bur, with 
due defcmice to the drscriprinfu of pardoibr, and rather atypical, 
eommuruEics published by Laura Thoinp$on, Buell Quaiu and 
others ihm does remain 1 need for an idi^uatc study on a broad 
basis of Fijbn saeial structure and culture. The present work does 
noi {pute provide it, if only because its scope h too wide for this 
particiiUr purpose to be fully accomplished within the nifrow 
limics of iti paget k is a valuable book* nevertheless, for the 
an[lntipalogut> it provides an excellent introduetkiu; for the reader 
whow interest ii marc general, it is by far the best all-rgund accounr 
of F^uji Ufe, ^st and present, which has appearedL It also makei 
a direct and imporEaiic contribuEicim in me speetdist study of 
Colonial aduiinutratjoii. 

Any total account of iJtc ifc-ay ofiite of a people, especially when 
briefly written, caruiot rest on farts iloiic. What quickly convinces 
the reader of the intuitive wuith of this book is the authof'j obvious 
integrity :uid liij sympathy with the people of whom he WTitts. 
The inicgriry might be expired from tlie fact that he has now 
reached die highest posidoti in the Fyian Adminiirratjoii, and the 
s^imparhy from the fact of die inspired kiAiJcrtce which he hss 
excrdscd for very many yean on Fijrin saciaj policy. One could 
aJscp add that such qiiahrics might at tait haw been hoped foe b a 
sehobr fathered by a distinguished anthropologist in the person of 
R Ling Roth. 

Tlie two virtues do, it is true, liaw some rtegative aspects. The 
iiUcgrity is manifrsred also by a lack of real criticuin at any poini 
of Government attitude^- The sympatky occastonally show's itself 
w a parental emsorioumess, for instance when, on p. 8:1, he quotes 
w'ith approval a sHaJlow Judgement ofi sociolcgically naive WTiicr 
enneeming Fijian w'ork liabits, or wheii^ on p. 7j, he says quite 
unfairly chat ill^timaie children . . . have become a cotisiderabk 
settkm of rhe Fijian popukibn, ' If the meaning IDidy to be carried 
for the ordinary reader by tliii statement were Iruc, it wtiuM go 
far to mvaUdate the piciure of general social hcdtli which the 
author paints so cartfully. Happily, it 11 one of hii very few 
imnk 4 iderate statements. 

The book comprises four chapters. I'hc fini-^Thc Physical 
Background of ViJbge Ufe—gives *51 very good brief account of 
^ e%'eryday living of Hjians in both earlier atid modem conditious. 
The second chapter—land Custom aud the STructurc of ScK^ty— 
is the Jcaii satisfactory in the hook. Too much rinse a spent on 
wculatiom trgarding the origins ot Fijtau socia] Mructurc and on 
linguistic derivations^ some of w'hich arc not entirely convinciiig* 
at the expense of art attempt to ctarify the structure as it has existed 
in pccordcd times. Admiicedly the luturc and reladatiships of 
yji iod, and 1 fekaMu are difficult to define, but a dearer 

prcfcutation might have been possible. One reason why it laib to 
emerge is thai: the author draws hb illusTrative matcrul without 
sufficient system from tnany areas diHcHng considctably in overall 
structure- In so di;>ing, however, he docs provide much useful new 
mfonnation. On only one partirubr poini does it leeni posribk to 
fault the author. ReterrinR to the courtesy title of ralu accorded to 
mrmbcTS of chiefiy familiet, he says: '. . . this prefix is used in 
referring to the senior chief of the leadin g family group. , . . Other 
members of that family group arc entitled to use it but do not do 
10 in practice as long as the senior male is alive' {p. tq). Whetlicrr 
or not the otUr nwmbect of the family group use it dicmselvcs, 
it b certainly fteely applied to them by the g)ci]eralit>' of Fijians. 

The third chapter—The Priivcipal Cuiroiuary Cercmojiies— 
provi^a great deal of valuable ethnographic data on yLi^LiFTj{kavi}- 
dnnklug, lnhiij (whales* teetli) exchanges, dancing and otlirr aspects 
of ccremouial lifer I he final chapter—The Fijian Administration— 
is of high quality and much tJtc best of the four. Factually, it is 
excellently infortitaifve. Critically, it leaves somcihing to be iledmd, 
for IT is wrinen fTOtn a wigle poitit of view—from tlie point of 
view of acfoiinistraEof, clear in hti opinions and cxpreuiiig them for 
others TO judge on their merits, This k the same charaerccisrie as 
marked the author*? earikr paper on the same subject published by 
the Royal Anthropolngicai TndttruTe. What is provided is less of a 
critique than an apologb. The procedure is an honest one, and to 
have such on accomii of policy, written Jfruin the inside, is in- 


valuable. It cannot be called a defm of the book. It is, howrver, a 
linritalion. It efop seem, too, to be a LimJtatLon which is not cnrirely 
due to the rescricted scope of the book or to the necessity for the 
author as aii administrator to moke up his mind. In part it is due 
to his DccasionaJ hek of recognitTon. of iiicompatibihtks between 
foatum of the cradirional soi:^ oTganizatioii^ which be wisl^ to 
presenx, and new activity patterns, which lie believes that the 
Government should foster. He dislikes individualisni and wishes the 
village with the spdal security which it gives its member throitgh 
its doK kuiship bonda to reofuin the bads of Fijian hfo. Ycr he ahii 
hoj^ to have the Fijbns milking cows *rw'ke daily, high dap and 
holidap not exeepted * (p, 82), and exptai/u their often poor per¬ 
formance at this quite novel task as due to a djcclinc in the audiority 
of the dikfr. He disapproves of the praeder of krifkar, a main 
traditicnial mechankin of the social ierurity, which he tramlafies as 
*<mtfumary begging^ (p, 45), He looks forward to the devclopmenr 
of the ci^peratfve movement upon the grounds that it is 
in its pctadpics to the traditional organiaiitiau (p. ^a), whcceai in 
lact it is a Ration of an individualist society. Surely the truth of 
the matter 11 EhaL while certain adaptations may secure for Fijtans 
benefits from both w^orlds^ in many utuations they lace a dioice, 
and that the uievitabiliiy of this choice should be recognized The 
d^icc tired not be the same for all fijians^ hecausc it will be con¬ 
ditioned by where they hvi; and whar they want inotL 
A first-rale book shoidd pteient an actmate picture and provoke 
thought. On both counts the author succeeds admirably. A prcGice 
hai been contributed by tiie present Governor of Fijip Sir Ronald 
Garvey, who himself studied under Haddon. Surely Fiji must be 
uii^uc in the satus it has given in its. administration to antltto- 
pologiscs. The book is finely illustrated wnth jo well chosen photi>- 
graphs. A majority of these arc by Mr. R. R. Wri^t, the Govern- 
mcni phoiofrapher. The test art by Mr. Roth himself. Aldiough 
techirically less perfect , they ire at least equally interesting. 

W. R, GEDDES 


Australia: Abori^iml Paintings—Amheni Land. jVru- Y^rk 

I ^ J- Ctephk hy mth LLVJf.S.CO., 1954. 

IjJ ^ U, Jiplures 

O-N.E.S.C.O- has put ui in its debt for having 
arranged the publicatioti of this magnificent volume of colour 
plato. The lirtesi techmques ot Milanese colaur reproduction 
wlilch Hocpli and othen have developed for elawaj-a j Europeiii arc 
arc here applied to aboriginal an. Sixteen of the ja photographs 
are of rock paintings, the rest of bark painting? (pfjj/ five black-and- 
w'hiie phutogtaphs of aborigines). They are fruits of the 1940 
Arnhem Land Expedirion led by Mr. C. P. Mcuiitfotd, and include 
superb examples of X-ray an, ifiimi paintings and the euoss-hatehed 
paintings of north-east Arnlieiii Land. 

Ill a volume for die art-lover rather than the ethnographer, we 
caiumi perhaps quibble about luch matters as lack of scale, the loss 
of the irregularity of the rock surfaces aud of the diJferent planes, 
which are secondary mattets compared to excellent reproduction 
of the paintmes themscives {except m PLte IV where there is 
marked forcshortccungj, but it is a pity that neady all the rock 
paintings are of human figtites. 

The brief introduction by Sir Herbert Read, with its talk of 
*climatic*' iiiHi^nccs upon art, the 'ritual* use of deep *womb 4 ike* 
Caverns,^ etc.* is mifortunate. Hii siiggeitton that this art 'rcHtreates 
Eremorsj of ‘pruneval tmor’ in our *collecrivc tnicomckHii* is a 
type ot niystiriarn which sccfiis particularly objectionable in a 
volume supported by U.N.E,S.C.O. 

The preface by Mr, Mount ford* whoEii we must dunk^ contains 
miftot ermri; piiurings are from north-wcsCp not nnrth- 

™rp Amitalp; ‘plane' (p. 12) diould read ;plain.* Hii divirion of 
tJie pammgs mto Jtatie-X-fay-polydiromc-animal and vJcahlmc- 
mmu^rojiie^unun ignores the many vivid animal paintings 
wh^h are neither line paimin^ nor X-ray (r.^. Pbte IV), And why 
s^n Warnman spellings os Djunkgao* Nam and Umvab in 
Moirntfords assextian that many of the pamEmgs are produced for 
me pure pleasure of cxeativc effort' u on improvement on the 
w'ord-spmning of the inreoducrion, but the lEguificance of the 
subject juattcr of the bulk of this art-^animal and other resources —- 
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10 huntcn; imd colkcton dtLiLild hive received wme mcndoci 
the fit portions iriirked iii rhe X-ray art; die water dan wdk 
showTt as kutdiin^). 

It k a gceai ckfect that the names of the abi>rigiJial artkti, where 
known {e.g. GuJbidja^ who painted the mh^, t'bte XXX)p are 
not given; but^ ici aU^ this k a hue v^oltime. 

PETER M. WORSLEY 

Artol und Manmia: Eipc edmologuclie, religioniwoiolfigLKhe 
und historbcho Studie tiber polyueiisclip Kidt- 
btinde. By IViMm Etriii Muhhmvm. Studim cur Xiuftw/- 
twjiie, XIV- irrtifitfdfn 1955- Pp^ X, 

i^rte DAf i9,So 

The Aiiot order, 1 secret sodety in Toiuri ami iieighbourin^ 
kbndsp ilrtt bteamc known to the sdemlfic worid through the 
reports of James Ccwk, the Fonters and o±er travellers; ^id 1 
little Lsict It was described and severely condemned by WiUiim 
PlUt aiid other Protestant mbdoiiarJes. The puricanical spirit of the 
British tniiskinancs made them the relentless foes of the Arioi; 
and the society is-as vhtxiaUy estirpated by the mi^bnaries during 
the yean around iSao- A re^dc understanding of the Arioi society 
and in functions was impeded by ihc niksiutury point of view. 
On the oEher hand, the conflict augmented the interest which tlie 
Arioi evoked, A large tnatcrial ebsti ht the accounts of travellers, 
mittionaties and otben. The wtUbtatioii of this nutcrial ftoni an 
objective ethnological and sodolpgical point of view k a trtnicndouj 
taskp wJikh Mkihlmann has ondenaken. Already m his work "Die 
gcheinic GescUschaft dec Arioi' (fpif. Arth, /. Leiden^ 

VoL XXX ir, 19Ji) be made an essential contribution to the Ariel 
problem. He tmichcd upon thcsut^ct in jcveral following papers. 
And he has taken it up again in its fidl extent ixi his new' b^- 

Thc Arioi society was recruited ftom all layers of the popttbtion l 
from the nobthtyp the free fsnuen and the serfs. It tsHTiprised about 
a hfth of the population, mcii and women, Pefsotial qualities 
decided w'ho could be elected for membership. The Arioi w'etc an 
ph^meally and meiiially. Among the Tequked qualifications 
w'is the ability to go into rdigious ertcasy; the god Oro would 
possess the nesv disciple. The members were arranged in a bukcs^ 
siem of ciglit grades of ascending dignity. It wm possible for a 
person of low origiiL to rise witliln ihc Arioi sodety by personal 
abilit>% is speaker, singer ot poet. So it may be said that the 
Arioi mstitution acted as a son of corrective to the theoretically 


immobile caste iysrem of the Polynesian world. It should how'em 
be added that tht noble families bad essetidil influence in Ariot 
aflair^. The Arioi order did not stand apart from the ca$rc sysnmi^ 
it ^vas cnrangled, personally and pobricilly, with the reigning 
nobduy^ 

The Arioi order liad the important functintt of keeping and 
perpeiuating the spitkiial ctilcuie of the people. No kind of wTiring 
being ItnowTi, myths and rites were renicmbercd and reiterated. 
The Arioi spent much of their rime tea veiling in targe groups, 
visiting their friends and mcmbcti of thdr order, feasriitg and 
giving artkric p^ormanccs with cbndng, linging, nedting^ playing 
and actliig. Their pcrforTTuni.-e4 were oficn sariric and obscertc, and 
very much enjoyed by the narive public. In tetom^ the conunon 
people provided them rkidy with the noecssaH^s of life. 

Among the obligaridns and priviJeges of the A rioi tvas childlcji- 
ness. Thu nacani ihat they killed their newborn childrefi by suiib- 
caring them. Nothing conrribiitcd more to the ill wdl of the 
misriottarics^ The practice of infiuiridde, very common lu Oceania, 
had several niotiv^cs, of which the most impomnt wus a fear of 
over^pubtion. In formet times^ tlic leading lamlUei could send 
their younger som out, colonizing other klands. However, when 
this possibility ceased to exist, the honte soil had 10 be divided 
more and mom. The Arioi system a w*ay of casing this pr^sure. 
The vigour of the juniors was absorbed ui religious, artistic and 
sport activiriesp ^d childtcsmcss was made fashionable. 

Tile travelling of the Arioi and rbeir extensive hoipitality lud 
pohtioai importance, sofieitmg the relations berweeo the many 
sniaJl uates. 

Societies Temijiuceitc of the Ariot were found cTsowhere in the 
Polynciian world. 1c scenu, how-cver. dial the cidti of tlic seem 
lodctics in the Marquesas blands, the Idawaikui Isknds and New 
Zealand were of an older surap* combined with Old Folyncsiaii 
agricultural rchgion, while the Oro cult of the Arioi belongs co a 
yuuiigcr ctilmie phase. Ccftaiii clcmcnK of the Arioi orgaitizations, 
ritei, and myths seem to indicate influences of some kind front 
ilyddhism. [Lg- the hierarchy of the Arioi order recalls that of the 
monks of Tibctui and Japauesc monasteries. Muhlmann mspects 
that the Polytieriaii princes who—according ro traditton—organized 
the Arioi order b^'cen the fourteentli and sixteenth renturics 
wxre inHutnccd by Buddhisric and Hindukric ideas. The g)od Quo 
Seems to be rchtod to the i^lindu god Shiva, dancer, pioctraior and 
destroyer god in one. GUDMUNU HATf 
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Central A&Lcttzi Chronology. C/. Man, 1955 * lo 

Sm,— I should like tu question an assumption about 
I Central African cliioaology made in j^mes Walrotfs 
' article 'Iron Goiigt from the Congo and Southern 
Rhodciia/ The author mentions their presence^ attested by SharpCp 
at KaacmbCp south of Lake Mtruoc.* Thk refers to the Kawmbe, 
rbd hereditary chief of rlu; Lunda of the Luapul^i Valley^ south of 
Lake Mweru'. Wjdtoti stares that the ttratigraphy dios^^ that the 
gongs arrived m Southern Rhodesia afii!r the foundation of the 
Monaiiiatapa empire; that the ducribuiioin pattem suggests that 
they spread from the C^igo along the Kasai to Karembc and 
thence southwards m Zimbabwe; attd ihut the Kazcnibc peoples, 
according to their cswfi tradition., migrated from Mwata Yamvw^a 
on the Kasai to Kaacmbc. He points to the statement of Hall aaid 
Ncalr ‘There appear 10 have been iwo race* of conquerors styled 
Abalori. One of thesCp it is believed^ was the Caaembe of the present 
Northern Rhodesia, who, according to Diego do Conto, dcvasutcd 
ilirC cduniry ofSoIhla, jjtd, entering into Mojiomatapa, etstrcfichcd 
theinselva and conquered the country'.^* Walron then says; 'This 
must hasx taken place abottr the middle ot the sixteenth century^ 
or a little earlier, a date which agrees with the scnrigraphical 
evidence and suppam the suggestion that the people ol Kazembe 
carried the gonp southw^ards to Zimbabwe.^ 

It h hard to accept the vkw that Kaicmbv^i people took die gonss 
to Zinibabw'c, and especially that they did 10 at that early dale. 
K^iicmbe'i traditioiu statos that his ancestor was despatched with 


hii Lunda tribesmen Sreini tlir capital of MwaU Yanivwa (ilic 
founder of the Lunda empire in the w^est) in the third nrign of the 
Mw^ara Yamvwa dynasty. This has rough conliniiatioii in the 
tradirioni fom Mwaca Yamvw’a, w'hkli state: it was in the second 
reign, ^ VeriiuJptn's monumental chionoksgical essay^ following 
Dias de Carvalho and Planrquaert, puts die start of this dynasty 
cady in the seventeenth century,^ The aigumenr has rcccnriy bccJt 
presented by Turner,^ so I do not repeat it here. It depends iniiiilly 
ou due identiEcation of a Foitugittcse Governor of Angola who 
received a Lunda of the same getierauon as the first Mwata Yani- 
viva's lather. Taken by itreli'this ii Inrdiy convinring, but drere is 
circumstantial support for the roij|fh date. In die first place the 
admitted gcncalo^ca of the Kazetnbes and Mwara Yamvwas are 
of a length which would make such a date posssbic: and in the 
case of the Kaiembei, die graves criit as memorials to die num ber 
of chiefs that there have been. But rnucb more importajir is the 
srateiiient by father Pinto^ who took over Laeerda's expedition 
when the hirer died near Karembe b 179^, tliai tire Lut^a 'say 
that 60 yean ago they came fiom western regious and established 
theiiiiclves.''r 

Even if this were proved wretig, and If Kazcnibe arrived tmni 
tEie west well before s 740* one still has to reckon with Kaxembe^s 
historical traditions, Tb« state tiui lie did nor ivandcr far. He 
came directly fiotn Mwata Yaiiivwa, curxung back on the path 
three times with conquered people, until he finally received a 
charter from Mvraia Yamvwa to ser up an empire to be the equal 
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of hifp bu! eiii of chr Loaiibjl. It Vi 3 ^ oiUy iiftcr he stiblishcd him- 
idf liar Lake Mwimi, atul, according Co toditioiip m the Teign of 
the Kuembe whom Pimo found io 179!! and m the piCCeding 
rcig;np due he wetic farther. Uut even then lie emended only aj far 
the south end of Lake Tanganyikap die north end of Lake Nyaja, 
and Biu country near Lake Haiigwrulij. M fbr trade, objects &oni 
Kazembe were sent through Bkt miekUenien to the Vao* and it 
wsa not until t793 that he opened trade south to the Zambezi.^ 

It 15 said that the Kazembe who reached the Luapub was the 
last of a number of chiefs called Kazcnibe who had preceded him 
ih>m the western Lunda centre* going sourh-ost.s Nes^crthelcss it 
is equally dear from tudition that they too left at about the start 
of the Mwata Yamvwa dynasty. 

Faf from offering a snggertion about how' the gongs reached 
Zimbabwe, 1 wunr simply to point out here that Mr. Walton’s 
time sdunne tiim agaimt such data on the Lunda c^epansion u w^c 
lu ve at pftsent. Al^oiigli I have found that for Ka^embe's Limd-i 
the genealogies of dans and their sections are much telescoped and 
that clan histories take little aceoimt of the passage of thnep'^ yet 
the available nuterul on the kingship suggests that m genealc^gy 
is not 30 telescoped, while its history h of a different nature ftoiti 
the traditiens of the clan icetioniJ^ 1 should wdeojue convincing 
evidence which would put the Lunda expansion back a ceuniry or 
more; but Ucldng such evidence, is one not entitled to consider the 
local traditions to have a basis of truth until they are showm to bo 
false? IAN GUNNISON 
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Mwata Kazembe, np, dl,; Vcrhulpen, op, nl., pp. i4jC, gives 
also events for the reigii of each Mwata Yamvw'a, 



Polynesia Oil Lamps. Q", Man, t9J4p 290. H irfi 
m —"With reference to the aitictc on an oil lamp 

attributed to Rufinu, here are two wood engravings 
showing forms of lighting used on Mingaia in t£f 
Cook Islands in 194^. 

pig. t leprcsents candle nuts threaded on the niidrtb of 1 coconut 


FlC. 1, LAMP OF iKREAtlED CANDLE NUTS 



FlC, Z. LAMP OF A ifAIF COCONUT WITH OIL 


frondlet and resting on a broken coconut dieil— the shdl h quite 
arbitrary, and an empty tin would serve equally well as a suppeut. 
The luggeshon in your note that candle nuts might be burned in 
small heaps would not, in my opinion, be a practical one as all 
wcnild blaze up Eogether and quickly biun cmjI. Threaded on the 
skc^-cr, the flame moves slowly from one to the other, the means 
of support being altered as necessity arbes, 1 was told that 15 nuts 
East Vtong euaugh for one Bible reading.^ 

When I conipbined of the oily smeli from the burning nuts, the 
old native woman* my c:iretaker^ brought nie the ocher form of 
bmp (Rg. 2), a half coconut with the left in it and partly filled 
w ith eoeomit oil Through the oil and into the fledi of the boEtoin 
of the tint 1 snioLE twig is stuck with a scrip of kapok twisted 
around it is wick. This bums with a ckar and aJiiiost odourless 
flame and was my standard form of lighting during six weeks' 
stay on the hbnd, 

Utdm, S.iV.$ ROBERT GtBBtNGS 

Webs of Fantasy. G/ Man, 1933, 151, 219* aSi, 304: 1954, 19, 

r i~r\ 

I S y Sji,— A w^oman is as old as she looks," but she may 
* ^ have other attributes; does Dr. Mair find this hard to 

understand ? 

1 am Hitciested to lam that she finds aiiachionlsiiis in ravage 
cukutes. aivd iliould wckonie references to show that Malmowski 
and RadcliJfc^Bfown did the same, 

Finally, 1 have never complained of wlut the social anThr-o- 
pologists arc trying to do; on die coiiLrary, I diink it well worth 
doing. My point hai been that they would do it better if their ont- 
locsk were wider; that their fantAiics are due brgcly to ignorance 
of history and arcbjeology. I often wished that Mafinowdri could 
have beat nude to read through the Orrh'nr md foii 
Usk^ Mmjmoifjhhift RAGLAN 


Cart and Wagon Decora tiom, C/ Man, 1955, i5& 

^ SiK,—Since I w'roce my artick ' Some Catt and Wagon 

IdvJ l^toTationj of the Britiih Isles and Eire," Professor 
Estyn Evans has told me that he has seen "spcctaelci' 
on carts in Iona coloured red on gjecn- In the Glens of Antrim a 
whmlwTighl told him that in making scotch cam a wide notch 
was cot into the middle of the top comke of the front to give 
room for the hdrse"3 taiL This, he sayi^ seems to confirm his sug¬ 
gestion that the design origmated in copying the inarki kfi by the 
bone's rof^ iliowbg the tail between ilie mnips. 

Si. Nmi* Hunti. c. F. TEBBUTT 
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SOME PHYSICAL TYPES AMONG THE KADAR 

{«) (hiejiiftke C(wfp4 jpwp; (/) A malSgiri; (it) Mather tanyiitx fhitd in :hf M/askim: 

(j) AfinrAtrir forryinji child in ihr Hifldifashii^ 








CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE STUDY OF KADAN 

RELIGION* 


by 

THE REVD- FATHER M. HERMANNS, S.V.D, 


bttT\}dua<>Ty Note 

I^T "The Kadar are a food-gathcring tribe roaining 
AOl in [he dense forest of the eastern part of foe 
Cliittur Taluk in Cochin (South India) and foe adjoining 
forests of Travaticorc and Coimbatore. Ehrcnfcls drayi-s a 
picture of these primitive tribes (U. R. Ehtcnfols, KoJar ^ 
Cochin, Madras, 1952; q^uoted as E.i); in chapters VU and 
VIII he deak with the religious conccptioiis, as also in A 
Kadan Creation Myth' {Aithropof. Vol. XLV (i 950 )p PP- 
165—176; quoted as £,2)- He earned out his research near 
Parambikulam (E.i. u. 3}. Since foe twgi^e of this 
century tliis place has been connected with foe plains by a 
sm^-gaugc tramline for timber transporc. Contact wifo 
timber coolies and the contractors who eicploit ' the Minor 
Forest Products’ (honey, wax, cardamom, ccftab incdical 
roots) ‘ has changed foe entire pattern of Kadan life and 
economy* (cp. rif., p* 14)- The Kadar of Parambikulam 
have settled down to 'more or less a threeHiuartcr abori- 
(rinal type of Ufc* [op. cit., p. 14). They build rectangular 
houses and even put up a cowshed [op. A, P- J®)- 
dcntly this group is strongly influenced, w'hilc others, 
more isolated, have preserved more of their origin 

culture. . 1. L j 

In April, 1953 ,1 visited some Kadan camps in the border 

district of Travancorc-Cochin. One group of 18 Gitniliw 
Was camping near the Charpa Forest Bungalosv on foe 
bank of the river bordering foe Travancore territo^. 
found another camp, the Ambula CTOup, of eight families, 
north-cast of Poringalkuthu, To the north, near Ch^^t 
Thodu, were two small camps by foe roadside consisting 
Qp [wo families from Parambmulam and force &om Coim¬ 
batore district. These five families have started tapioca¬ 
planting. Two niUcs away camped three familits Irom 
Coimbatore and three from Parambikulam* Vdakayan s 
ftmily wras sheltering for away from the Ambula grouo, 
his hunting ground was near Kuryarkufoy; but as his wife 
belongs to the Adropoly group {which I w-as unable to 
contact), he had been staying on with them for a year, 

[ was able to get my information from dincrent groups 
each in a diflerent stage of acculturation. The Charpa group 
is foe most primitive and genuine* My interpreter during 
this tour was Mr. King, who was bom in the dktnct. As he 
knew the Kadan dialect and foe people very well, he helped 
me to get close contact and collect important information. 

The Conceptions of the Divine Beings 
(tf) The Charpa group. Kanakuthy (Plate Ju) n the chief 
ana pajm (priest) of Charpi group, 1 found mm a 
clever and able man, whose statemenn were confirru ^ > 
the older mens His fother, who ScA wmc years ago, held 
* With Plate J MJjivi text flares 


a reputation as a man of gr^t knowledge of Kadan cradi^ 
dons and customs. Kanakuthy stressed that the Kadar 
believed in a High God called Parama Sltiva of P^am^ 
shva, idcnd<^L with Surya, the sun god, whose sister is 
[Iqxa^ the moon goddess- They may not utter the uime 
Surya but replace it by the simple *He/ while mvoking 
Uura^s name as they like, llura is ideiidhcd with Parvatlwi 
Shiva’s wife. The femilc counterpart in this couple plays 
no special tole and ts hardly mentioaed. 

Another couple is Karimalai Gopuranv, a mountain S®- 
also called Aiyappan, and his sister, Kaliyam. Kaliyani u 
not another name for Kali. The sun god married Kfoyani, 
One day they started a quaffcl and the sun god became 



FlC, I* KAUAN TAMILV (CRANTJMOTHEB, MOTHER, BOY 
ANP CIHl) BENEATH WINDSCREEN 


furious* He rushed at lier to strike her but she fled to her 
brother for protection. Surya pursued bet to bet brofow s 
place, and ^t an arrow at Aiyappan, wounding him. 
Blood gushed in torrents from his wound and formed a 
lake caUed Chora Kulam (lake of blood). Aiyappan ^d 
Kaliyani arc now believed to reside on two mountains, 
and to be foe first human beings, whose olBpring arc the 
Kad^. The very first human couple was created by Parama 
Shiva, who is not honoured by sacrifices. 

Surya gives us men and the procreative power which we 
communicate to our wives through sexual intercourse. 
The first two ancestors appeared on the surface of the earth 
coming out of a hole at the foot of the mountain Para- 
potapari. 

Tliat is foe first report 1 had from foe chief* The second 
report narrates a creation myth in which foe stress is again 
laid on the one High God. Parama Shiva. The Citarpa group 
does not sacrifice to foe High God. Kanakuthy stressed; 
‘ We do not honour Shiva by sacrifice but after death our 
souls go up to appear before God who will Judge them.' 
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The chief is the pujari of Aiyappan who comes down 
during sacrifices^ possesses the pujari and speaks through hb 
mouth. That is why this Kadaji OToup h di»cly attached 
to Aipppan, w'ho is supposed to te the first man and pit- 
mcv'al ancestori. He is a powerful mDuntaid god who 
protects the Kadar from v^ild beasts and poisonous snakes^ 
and heJps them in all dangers. He is also a hunter god who 
provides rhe Kadar with game. The Charpa group lias a 
place of cult in a cave ncir the waterfall below Charpa. 
Here are a pyraniidal stone and two small bclbp marking 
the place for their olFcrings of cocoanuis, roasted rice, 
plantains and arrack, 

(i) The Ambitla group. The older people of dits group 
statedt ‘Our main god is Parama Shiva, w'hosc consort is 
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Parvathi. Shiva created the first Kadan. In the olden days 
we Kadar had many ttaditiDns relating to ged and man- 
kindt now lost and forgotten because we were forced to 
retreat to poor and restricicd districts, becoming lesser in 
number. 

*In veneration of Shiva wc bum lights and offer cocoa- 
nuts, honey and bctch hut not tobacco and arrack. Wc 
can offer these on any proiiiment rock opposite our wind¬ 
screens. We clean the pbee and bore a hole on the top of 
the rock into which wc pour oU and light it. Nearby we 
lace the other oblatcs and offer them- Once a year wc 
a VC to make a great sacrifice for Shiva/ Two rocks for 
sacrifices w'erc opposite the scttlcmL-ni. 1 was not allowed 
to go near to take a photograph. 

' Aiyappin is our most powerful protector and mountain 
god. Wc honour him together with Shivau The scorics of 
ilie two mountains, Malavay and Mabnkuratdf are mere 
fables and they arc not divine beings^ We venerate a 
female goddess, Kaliyani, on the mountain Karimalaj 
Gopuram, offering her opium, ganja and arrack. Near 
Manjakutt)^ is a growing rock, the home of the goddess 
Athavichari. We may not offer her tobacco and arrack, 

' Our pujari Valayan gets possessed by the spirit of Kari- 
vali who svas the very first Kadan. When wc make offer¬ 
ings we take away a handful of rice for our ancestors, 
cspcdally Karivali. Wc also know of a god for travdlcrSp 
Farivazi Mundara. During the feast connected with the 


offerings we dip our fingers in liquid and sprinkle a few 
drops in the air." 

(f) Fii/iJitdydn of KuryurkuliY- Valatayan, who is about 
50 years old, said: "My old motlicr always admonished 
me to pray to one god only who protects us and gives 
us enough food, She cejnstandy mentioned Parameshva 
{Parama Shiva) and Atyappan. On the summit of Kari- 
malai Gopurajn is a flat rock, with a stone projecting 
from its centre. Tliis spot commands a view of the sea in 
the wot. This is why wc believe Aiyappan lives there, 
w'atching and protecting the world. Here the pujari offers 
arrack, opium^ incense. He also kills a cock and 

sprinkles the blood on the stone. During this pcrfomianec 
he becomes possessed first by Kamor deceased ancestor" 
in general and not “my fadicr'' as in die Malayalam Lan-^ 
guage] and foretells impending diseases and troubles. He 
gives instruedons to the attendants about the disariet in 
which they' should camp and hunt in the following year. 
The Kamor spirit then leaves the pujarit wbo tlicn becomes 
possessed by Aiyappan, W'ho at once announces: “The 
offerings arc insufficient and too poor. If you have no 
better sacrifices I am unable to protect and help you.'" We 
reply: “Of everything God has given us sve offer you a 
sliare/” 

At the sacrifidal place there arc two double-edged 
daggers about 25 cenrimecres long and two long sicklc- 
sha^ knives. If the possessed pnjari grasps a dagger he 
will pierce his mouth with it ; if he seiaes a knife he will 
strike his head with it. During this great festival a band 
play's three cylindrical drums, one round drum and two 
nutes* This great sacrifice is offered once a year on a Sunday 
or Friday m tlic last week of December. The Kadar have 
no knowledge of time and the pujari has to find the date 
from the people of die plains. 

The life of every child is given by God. The parents 
cannot do any tiling to force God to give them a ciuld. If 
they do so it will surely be stiJl-bom. They have a picn 
verb: *Thc parents tried to force God 10 gi%x them a childi 
SO God did not give die baby a soul and it w'^as srill-boni." 
Abortions and premature births aic also God's punish¬ 
ment. When they die ihdr souk go up to heaven and 
appear before G^. They say: ^The body b from the 
cartli, why should there be mourning? What God has 
given [the soul] be takes back.^ Such belief shows that die 
Kadar nave a distinct conception of a High God. 

(d) The Coimhatare 'The mountain god is called 

Kayakan Kandhekip At the foot of the mountain is a cave 
w'here a stone is pbccd. There we make an offering in ffic 
month thai. The paddy used for this sacrifice lias to be 
pounded mth a new pounder and in a new mortar. 
Cocoanuts, rice, plantains and iticensc are the sacrificial 
ingredients. Our pujari wears small bells on liis ankles and 
Carries a small bundle of seven reed cones. A cylindrical 
drum is beaten dining the ceremony. As ancatral sacrifices 
we offer rice, plantains, tobacco, arrack, opium and all 
kinds of food on Monday or Friday of any month. Marilal 
is the female goddess.' 

These are the most important data on the conceptions of 
divine beings among the Kadar. 
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Myths cf Man 

Al! the Kadar IxHcvc that a Supreme Bdng creaEcd the 
first man. On cnquWiig about the inanmer of creation 
they replied: "In olden days we bd many storiK about 
them, but they are now forgotten.’ Only the chief Kana- 
kuthy was able to tell me a crcarioii myth. 

‘ Parania Shiva and hb consorc in heaven had a son. They 
sent him down to earth lo «]joy himself. He came down 
to earth and visited a few countries. Bur he soon returned 
to heaven and complained: There is nothing on earth 
except trees and forests. ] could nor find a compardon so I 
have come back.*' Thereupon Shiva gave his son an earthen 
pot containing 4,000 kinds of seeds, saying:Be careful and 
use these seeds only when they arc needed-” The son 
revbitcd the earth and as he was roanung about he let the 
pot fall, scattering the seeds, w'liich quickly developed into 
all the things on earth. Among them men abo appeared. 
They came to Shiva’s son complaining: "" On earth there is 
no water, no fire and no food. Ho%v am wc keep alive?"* 
He w^as unable to give thcni anything. At cliis moment 
the Naga king happened to meet hini and asked: '"What 
b your trouble ? Wliat is your difficulty? Let me know if 1 
can help you.” He cold him about die pot and how mcti 
originated and were asking for a living. The Naga answered, 
“Do not worry^ 1 can collect all the men.” He then 
collected all of them, locked them agaiii in the pot and 
returned them to Shiva’s son, ^vent back to heaven 
and reported all that had happened. Of all tlicsc men 
brought to Shiva he selected Aiyappan and Kaliyani and 
sent them back to the earth. Because men were first 
enclosed in a pat and came our dirough the opening of 
the pot, it is said that the first couple came to the surface 
of the earth from a holc^ 

'Shiva sent his son down to the earth otice more, cn- 
doihing him with powers to estabhsh the human races. 
First he arranged the forest tribes, die Kadar, Panatis and 
others—IS in all. Then he set up the pl^ns tribes—the 
Parayans, the Pula vans and others, altogether iS tribes. In 
the beginning men were stark naked. At that dmc there 
were S,oqo different kinds of animal and iO,DOO diffcrcnc 
kinds of bird. But riveis and seas did not yet exbt. 

*Oiic day the Naga king came to Shiva, reminding lum 
of the service he had donc in coUcctuig the men and asking 
for a reward. Shiva prombed lo grant him whatever he 
w^anted, whereupon he asked to be made the ruler of the 
world. Sliiva disagreed, saying, *"The may not 

remain steady/' The Naga king answered. If you are 
afraid that die world may become unsteady and get into 
disorder then let me carry the world. Parameshva then 
placed the w^orld on Naga’s head, who was thus com¬ 
pelled to carry the world. Naga started wTcpiiig„ his tears 
totming rivers* As he continued to shed tears these collected 
together to form the seas. Thus rivers and seas came into 
exbtenet. Kaga is the serpent carrying the w'orld. 

*in the beginning men w^ere stark naked, but they were 
happy because tbev had cvcrydiing they wanted- Without 
work or effort life w'as very easy. But one Kadan chief 
who was discontented with such a life went to Shiva one 


day^ asking for more enjoyment. God questioned him, 
saying, Why do you like tes have more enjoyment, what 
do you wish?” The chief answered, "I w'ould' like to have 
a b^ket and a digging stick/* His wbh was granted, but 
the chief rcahzcd tliat he lacked the power to carry the 
basket and the skill to nuke a digging seek. He asked for 
these pow'crs and received them. Thus men began to work, 
digging roots and collecting food. 

‘After some dmc man was discontented again. He now 
asked Shiva for w-ealtb. God replied, ”This is the last 
request 1 will grant; therefore be careful.” The Xadau chief 
scc^ near a pillar of the beaverdy palace. He stretched out 
hb hands, embracing the pillar. In doing so he opened both 
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lus hands together and Parameshva filled them with gold. 
But as he witlidrew' his hands, the gold fell dowm and was 
scattered all over the earth. The Kadar have since remained 
poor and have to work all their lives/ 

Thb is the story of the creation of man, his happy life in 
the beginning and subsequent ill luck and poverty. The 
other groups know chat God created mankind in a happy 
state without disease and trouble. Most of them call die 
first mart Aiyappan and die fit^t woman Kaliyani, the 
first parents of all mankind. Some remember the first 
Kadan, w'bo is not idcntital with the primeval ancestor and 
call liim Karivali or Kamor. 

T^re Mat&dcvi and GhosU 

The Kadar know a general group of spirits w'hom they 
call Maladcvi, meaning * Mountain and Forest Spirits/ 
Among them arc also ‘Nature Spirits’ who five in trees, 
caves and w atcr. Ai die rocky banks of the upper Chala- 
kudi river arc undcr-w^ater caves w'hcrc the w'atcr monsters 
live. They have long arms with which they drag into the 
cavc$ the victims bathing nearby. Evil spirits lineering 
in the trees can abo do harm to man, and others; live in 
mountain peaks. These spirits usually are only knowm in 
general and have no special names and receive no offerings. 
As a rule the Kadar are not afraid of the Maladevi. 

Some animab are in the same category as the MaladcAri. 
The Kadar regard the ^aur (bison) as an accursed animal 
so they do not kHl it, touch its fiesh or pollute their 
iinplcmcnts with it When a hunting party from the plain 
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shot a bhon they used a big copper vessel of die Kaekr for 
boiling the flesh. After that the Kadar discarded the vessel 
and used it no more (l.t+ p. lEo). They arc even afraid to 
meet bisons in the fofcsc or crossing their tracks. All these 
events are bad omens. Tliere is a peculiar exception to the 
bison taboo. The group around Farambikulam practises a 
dance, Thev attach the aniniars boms, together with 
the frontal skull bone, to a bamboo board which the dancer 
wears on his head- This custom is only knovm in the 
Parantbikulam district The ocher groups blow the cere- 
uiony but do not practise it. £nqHiring about their 
ubo^, most of the Kadar replied, "Our ancestors did so 
and we do the same," A few^ riicn answ^ered, ‘Some of our 
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ancestors ate reborn as jjffj/fj. Tliat is die reason, why we do 
so/ Otherwise the idea of rcbirdi is completely unbiow n 
among the Kadar and other priniiiivc forest tribes like the 
Pantaranis, the Hill Pulayans^ the Malayans, etc. Who^ 
ancestor was reborn as a -(Jrinr? He Cannot be betitvoletit 
since die animal is regarded as accursed. The powerful 
good ancestors arc helpful protector spirits. The Kadar 
were unable to explain the mystery dearly. 

Similarly they consider the tiger accursed. They are not 
allowed CD bll the dger or use any parr of it. It is a common 
belief among the forest tribes that the dger b sent by the 
High God to punbh bad people by killing and det'ourlng 
them, so they do not cry to rescue any person attacked by 
a tiger. 

The Kadar do not eat the white monkey (Afdrtfw 
subsp. Travancprc)* the elephant and the bear. They 
could not give me tlic reason for these uboos, which are 
common to all the primJdve tribes of Travancore-Cochin. 

Thi Ctf nreptitfjir of the PttrambiSiultim 

Kadar 

Let us briefly compare tlie religious conceptions of the 
above-mentioned Kadar with those of the Farambikulam 
district related by Ehreufeb (E.s, pp. i|4f.; £,2, pp. l6sf.). 


The pii/d festival at the Karimdhalpara pool near Kuryar- 
knm% in honour of Bhadrafcah the ancestor, the spirits of 
dea<f children, and the tree spirits, show s all the chametcris- 
rici of die pif/d of the people of the plains. The offering of 
anrack and opium, the biting off of me cock^s head and the 
drinking of blood, the dnjin-beadng and the pipe-blowing 
are clear proofs (E.i; pp. i jyf.). 

A similar mja w^as related by VaJakay'an which is per¬ 
formed on tne top of Karimalai Gopuram in honour of 
Aiyappan- Ehrenfeh mcnrioiis Malavay and Malanktiratti 
as ‘ two very, very old Kadan gods. .. * They were the 
first beings in the world and had come from below the 
surface ot the earth- ... They were the creators of die first 
Kadan man and woman. .. . Malavay ^d Malankuratti 
created the mountains. These two mountains began to 
fight badly. The Chora Kulam Lake is bemeen these two 
mountains. Thde blood can be seen even today, so badly 
did the two mountaitis (mhtJ The tw^o hilb referred to 
here are the tw o peaks of the double-pronged KarimaLi 
(Gompuram Kovil) (E.i, pp. i6lf ). The double-pronged 
moumain is Malavay and Malankuratti, brother and sister. 
Feeling the contradiction, oiliers say they are " two giants 
who iSughc a fierce batde" or the battle was fought with 
two mountains further castp Perungunnu and Mayangiinnu, 
who had proposed to the sbeer part of Karimalai to be the 
bride* (E.2p p. 170}. 

Thb shoivs that there is some confusion of ideas. The 
above-mendoned fight between the sun god and Aiyappan 
on the summit of the Kario'ialai gives a clearer picture of 
the myth. 

A similarly contradictory story k about Attuvachcry% 
who is supposed to be the daughter of Malavay and 
Mahmkufatti. Was her origin due to creation because her 
parents created everything, or to generation ? 

But w'hat is more important is diat there is a counterpart 
of this couple. * A divine couple b known to certain people 
of the plains as MaLakonn and Malaykorairi and by other 
rimilai names. Though not worshipped in temples, th^' 
arc considered as liill gods. Paiticulorly the Panans worship 
them in some pbccs (E.i, p. 163, note 5). It b well to 
remember here that the Panans and the Kadar were the 
first forest tribes established by Shiva's son. The similarit)^ 
in the names Maiankuratty and Malaykoraiti b striking. 
There arc several divine couples. Therefore ic cannot be 
proved that 'Malavay and MalankuraEii arCp or at least 
were until quite rcccndy, the Kadan gods par 
(E.I, p. 192). In file lighc of our recent research among the 
Kadar the religious conceptions of thb tribe are much 
more complicated. 

Ehrenfeb himself quotes some Kadar who objected to 
dib divine couple idea as the main god—Murugan, 
Govinda, Vclh, who 'stressed the importance of Aiyappaiip ‘ 
Velluppu who mentioned an *old spirit Karia Muppan 
(Bbek old Man) who saw thcnip gave them dotnes, 
advised them to create the first two Kadar and thoi 
disappeared* (ep* rif., p. i66)p Velatna who said* 'Malavay 
and Malankuratd w'cre not gods at all, but just reformers 
who introduced civilizationp especially the wcarbig of 
clothes, the use of fire and the prepaiadou of boiled ^d. 
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The Kadar were not created by them but by bhwara 
(Shiva)' (pp. dt, p. 167). 

Karia Muppun who advised them to create man has bis 
counteqiart in die above-mentioned Naga ting who was 
helpful in bringing about the creation 01 man in the right 
way. It even reminds us of Shiva who instructed his son 
how to create man. have seen in detail in the above 
quoted reports how strong the belief in an ultimate 
creator is among the Kadar. £hrcnfcls, conscious of the 
stress laid on a High God who is the creator, writes, 
‘Velhippus story of the old spirit Karia Muppun, how¬ 
ever, stuJ allows for a possible assumption of an original, 
almost forgotten Kadan belief in an ultimate creator also 
of Malavay and Malankuratti' (ep. dt., p. ipd). 

The Kadar of Parambikulam know about the happy and 
easy life in the ‘Golden Age.' The loss of their paradise 
was due to ‘some mischievous boys and girls* who ‘went 
alone to the jungle. They were silly thhigs and could not 
grasp anything with their clumsy hands. ^ they got liold^ 
of some sticks aisd began to dig into the ground, out of 
curiosity. . .. Tver since this, tndr foolishness, the whole 
tribe is doomed to the drudgery of using our heavy digging 
stick’ (E.t. p. ryj). How the Kadar lost the money which 
the gods placed in their hands is related in another story. 
Embracing small trees thev stretched out their folded hands 
to get the money. But w hen they withdrew, they opened 
their hands and the eoins were scattered on the ground 
(E.i, p. T73). The belief in the MaJadevata (hill gods), in a 
Ufc after death high up in the sky because the souls go up 
there after death, in taboos and omens is similar to the 
ideas of the Kadar whom 1 examined (E.i, pp. i96f.). 
There is much the MJiie in the religious eonceptions of die 
Para nsbiku lam Kadar and die other groups. 

riHu/ysis of the Religious Cetiteplhiu 

The single Kadan groups are in a diftetent stage of 
accuJturarion. Kuryarkutd, the home of Valakayan, like 
Parambikulam, is very strongly influenced by the people 
of the plains, as both districts arc near the tramline. The 
Kaiir of Coimbatore are also influenced by the people of 
the tea estates as are the Ambub and Charpa groups, 
although contact was not SO close. Acculturation is evident 
in die building of houses and cowsheds and the cultivation 
of plantains atid tapioca among the first two groups. 
Clothes and ornaments show the imitatioii of Mala^'aLm 
and Tamil customs. The Kadar have lost tlieir original 
Language save for a few w'otds only and now speak 1 
mixture of Tamil and Malayalatii. Even the names O'f their 
religious concepts have been replaced by Malayalam and 
Tamil Words, The disintcgradoii of the Kadan culture is 
very marked, and this fact must be considered when w'e 
analyse the Kandan religion. 

Another fact is very important for the right undet- 
stonding of the Kadar. We may divide their neighbours 
into three circles, inner, middle and outer. The inner circle 
consists of food-gatherers like the Malayans, the Hill 
PuLa^'ans, the Pantarams, and tribes pracdsing shifting or 
'slash-and-bum' cuHvadon. After one or two years they 
move on and bum another part of die forest. Such cribo 


arc the Muihuvans, Munnans, Pallayans. Uratis and Malai 
Aryans. All these tribes, the shif&g gatherers and die 
shifting culdvatots belong to a pre- and non-Dtavidian 
populadon. The middle circle is formed by the Parayans. 
Ptilayans, Vedans, Vettuvans, Panans, etc., who arc the 
aerifmlturists at the foot of die hills and the adjoining 
pkijis, and the Ulladans and Nayadb who are the food- 
g^therers In the plains. The latter group lose their hunting 
grounds because the lower jungles disappeared completely. 
All these tribes are pre-Dravidian. The oviter drcle consists 
of the proper Dravidian castes, people who follow Hindu¬ 
ism or Chrisdaniry. They occupy the fertile plains and the 
lower hills, but owing to ovcr-populadon have recently 
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been forced to migrate into the areas of the middle and 
inner circles. Consequently the pec^le of the middle circle 
have moved into tnc territory of the inner dxcle. The 
people here have exhausted their sources of food, owing to 
forest-clearing. Thus some tribes of the food-gatherers and 
shifting cultivators are forced to scede down permanently, 
[n the whole area acculturation is taking place on a large 
scale, and the primitive tribes are changing rapidly. 

The pre-Dravidians of the middle drclc have their own 
belief and nistoms, They are influenced by Hinduism and 
to some extent by Christianity, but not to such a degree 
as would be expected. [ cannot go into details of this pre- 
Dravidian rcligioii, though a few points may be stressed, 
[t is characteristic that they have no temples, but put up 
stones beneath certain trees as the abode of that gods and 
spirits. In spite of this, the belief in a Supreme Being is 
strong among them. He is known as Shiva, Ishvara, Devan, 
Bhagwan, etc. The female goddess Kali, Bhadrakali. pla^ 
an important role but does not by any means dominate the 
religion. Bloody sacrifices of cock, sheep and goat arc 
common. Magk is well developed, especially among the 
Parayans, and the magidans form a special called the 
inuHthratfiilhi. Many of them use the hourglass-shaped drum 
SO typical among the Shamans. The concept of rebirth is 
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titiknown, of acknowledged only to a very slight dc^ce. 
These characceristics show chat the people of the middle 
cLTclc axe not remoulded by Hinduism as h the case vdth. 
so many oilier primicive tribes in India. If diat is the 
situation in the middle circle which was in close contact 
with the Dravidians for many ccnttirics, the inner circle* it 
may be said, is even less influenced by Hinduism. 

What proved efieedve for all tlie tribes was also effeciive 
for the Kadar. Their dominating concept is the idea of a 
High God who rules the Xadan life and aficr-hfc lo a great 
csftcnc This monotheistic God is the centre of iheir Mlicf 
chough belief m minor gods and spirits is not excluded. 
He is the creator of the world and of nmn, and gives the 
soul to every child that is to be borUp and to him the ^ul 
returns after death. God provided a paradbe for mankind^ 
a stute of happiness and joy, and when man lost the "Golden 
Age^ through his silly ambitious desires, the Divinity gave 
him the equipment to win the struggle for life. Even now 
the Kadar depend on God for food and sustenance. The 
Supreme Being watches over the world and mankind, 
protcctiiig them and also punishing transgressors with 
diseases, tiger attacks and other misfortunes. Ir is true that 
the Kadar neglect die worship of this God, but this is 
because of their belief that Goa does not need man’s litde 
tilings and cannot be appeased with sacrifices. The belief 
in an uldmate creator is one of die basic original ideas in 
the Kadan religion. 

His consort plays a negligihle role. More iniportant is a 
kind of deiuiutgc appointed by God to create man and 
certain parts of die world. In one myth it is the son of 
Paramesnva, in another legend ic is Malavay, in the 
bcgiimuig there were fights, Surya agaiust Aiyappan on 
behalf of the latter's sister, one mountain against another 
on behalf of a bride. The creatiem of man had to be re¬ 
peated because die first creation was a failure. A mysterious 
person appeared and gave his advice—the ' Old Spirit Karia 
Muppan" or the Naga king who could not reign in the 
waters as rivers and waters w^rc then non-existent. The 
fundamental aspect of these fcfatiircs seems to belong to the 
original Kadan belief The influence of pre-Dravidian 
tribes is obvious from die clianges in names and details. 

It is cither Aiyappan or Malavay who is greatly 
honoured- The pre-Dravidian people snow greatest devq- 
don to Aiyappan, who is closely associated with Sastlia, as 
the foUowing account shoss'si lyappan or Sasdia is believed 
10 be the supreme god and highest ruler among the non- 
Aryan abori^cs Ibettcr pre-Dravidbn (M,H.)] in South¬ 
ern lndb. He is called Sastna (ruler) or Ipppan (respectable 
father) and is the chief of the and ghosts, whom he 
restrains from inflicting hami on human bcbigs. He is in 
this respect identified with Shiva, who is called Bhuthesa 
or Bhuthanadlia, the chief of the ghosts. Worshipped as he 
is by all castes of people in Soudicm India, especially m 
Malabar^ Cochin and Travancofc, he is more revered and 
feared by the low castes in rural pars. He b often repre¬ 
sented as mounted on an elephant or a horse. He rides with 
sword in hand over hills and dales to dear tlie country of 
all obnoxious spirits. During midnight, he goes hunting 
armed with swords, surrounded by torch-bearen and 


followed by his retinue. Anyone who meets the hunting 
party on the road is sure to die. When not riding be 
is sliow-n as a seated, red-skinned man. On his brad he 
wears a crown, on his forehead arc painted the three lines 
of viftfiwr/ij (holy ashes) and on his tuft-Eke locks liaiig 
strbigj of pearls wHeh also adorn his cars and neck. 
Ornaments cover liis arms, haneb, feet and waist. As an 
emblem of hb royal authority, he carries a sceptre in his 
hand, and a girdle endrdcs hb waist and left leg. He wears 
no closing on die upper part of his body, bui covers hb 
loins with a gay-coloured cloth. 

Most of die mral parts of Malabar, Cochin and Travan- 
core possess a small temple (with or without roof) or 
shrine beneath a shady tree or by the side of a brook, 
dedicated to the worship of Sastha, As people, especially 
the Sudras and the lower castes, who were largely agricul¬ 
tural and fond of hunting, had to live and svork in the 
forests^ they began the propitiation of this deity for pro¬ 
tection against demons and ail kinds of illness. He thus 
became the favoured deity of die Sudras, Brahmans most 
also liave borrowed the worship of this god from them. 
There are temples for cHs deity where pujm arc perfomted 
and daily offerings given by the Sudrai, who never offer 
animal sacrifices. Their special songs called SanhijpixnH 
(songs in honour of Sastha) arc simg to propitiate him in 
order to pfev'ent any pcsdlctitial diseases or failure of 
monsoons, and to keep off evil demons. 

After recovering from illness or to commemorare any 
piece of good fortune (acquisition of wealth or the birth of 
a son) in a Sudra family, the members thereof celebrate a 
festival in honour of Aiyappan by inviting a band of Sudra 
songsters well versed in the songs prabing him. A small 
structure in die form of a temple is built in a conspicuous 
part of the house^ and a small stool with an image thereon 
is placed in the temple. The figure of Aiyappan is also 
drawn on the floor. Pttjas arc performed and offerings of 
rice boiled in milk, sugar, plantains, fruits, etc., are made 
to him. The song lasts for tiie whole night and b accom¬ 
panied by tatnbour-bratmg. One of them turns as Vdi- 
chapad ar the end, and tianccs or walks up and down in an 
excited manner amid the noby music, while an attendant 
smgs songs dcscribirig the deeds of demons. He finally 
succumbs in a fit and gives out oracular responses to anv 
enquiries addressed to Jiini- Most of the by-standers consult 
liim as to their wants and destinies (L.ILA.K, Iyer, TJir 
Caebin Tribts and Caites, Madras, 1909, Vol I, pp, ^ rafi). 

Iyer simplifies the actual facts, because some of the 
primitive tribes such as the Kadar never use the name 
Sastha for dicir Supreme God. There b a clear db Unc¬ 
tion between the primitives: some use the name Sastha, 
others do not- The idea of a Higli God is common among 
all the people but hb names differ. The Kadar show tneir 
aversion to the pre-Dravidians by not choosing the name 
they use but the name Shiva used by the Diavidians. The 
name Saseba^ also pronounced Sastaii, is perverted by the 
Dravidiatis into Satan—devil—dms turtiing the High GcmI 
of the primitives into a demon. This b mostly done by 
Christians. The Hindu Brahmans consider him a diild of 
die unnatural union of Hari and Hara (Shiva and Vishnu 
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in die form of a bcaudfijl gkl) {&p. at., p. 313). It is an 
acknowledged fact thar the victors make me High God of 
the supprc^Kcd people a demon. 

A second mistake in Iyer's report is the idendficadon of 
Sastha and Aiyappan, The aboriginals themselves never 
identify die two petionalittcs but keep them clearly 
separated. They never offer Sastha cocks, sheep, goats or 
anv bloody sacrifices, or arrack, opium or tooacco* but 
only food and light offerings- The AmbuLi group of the 
Kadar of&t coeoanu^, honeys and betel nuts and oum an 
oil lamp. The puj^ri b never possessed by Sastha^ 

"With Aiyappan it is quite different. He reedva bloody 
sacrifices and arrack, opium and tobacco. During the 
ceremony he ^kes possosslon of the puiari^ who begins to 
trembict dance and Jump, and then prophesies in the name 
of Aiyappan. Besides the pujari die others may also become 
possessed by him- * On the morning after a boy was killed 
by a dger, near a village east of Parambikulaiii* parts of 
the victim's hands and feet were found in the Jungle. 
VcUi, wlio was in no particular way related to the kiUed 
boy, became obsessed by Aiyappan and went with Mum- 
gan, and one Kadar from the boy's village, to die jungle- 
There he gripped the already decomposing remitns of the 
body with his teeth and, crawling on l^ds and knees, 
transported them to a small hole which had meauAvhilc 
been dug by the other two meml^rs of the party'- Finally 
the scant bodily remains were buried and a wooden peg 
driven into the ifiUed-ui hole with invocations to Aiyappan. 
This. ,. would cause Aiyappan to prevent the tiger from 
killing any further humans. . . . When diseussinp the 
genutneness of Vclli's obsession, his friends asserted ^ “How 
else could he Iiavc taken the boy's remains into his moudi?" 
They seemed convinced of the genuineness of die obsession, 
vvKiht Velli himself dechned to talk about the subject^ p 
p. 183). 

Kanakiithy, the chief and pujm of the Charpa gtoup^ 
told me, *i am very^ afraid that possessed by Aiyappan, 1 
may one day fall dovm to the ground and die immediately.' 

I asked him I 'Have you a revekrion or prophecy from 
Aiyappan to diis effect?' ‘No. ic is only niy fear,' he 
replied- 

From die enquiries 1 made among the different tribes oi 
Travancore-Cochin and from the abovc^mcntioneiJ KacLm 
belief in Aiyappan it can clearly be proved that Aiyappan 
IS the primeval ancestor who w^as deified and chen beame 
a powerful inountain, forest and protector god. His con¬ 
sort, the first woroan, shared his fine to a certain degree, 
but never became so important Tins is the case in the 
belief of the Kadar, and the other pre-Dravidians. 

I suppose that the belief in primeval ancestors and their 
vctierarion as protector and momitain gods is ait original 
part of ihc Kadan's creed. But the Kadar have changed die 
name and enriched the sacrifices with bloody offerings, 
arrack^ opium, tobacco and with the jiiuric of drum and 
pipe. Similarly, they introduced the rite of possession by 
Aiyappan and the magic connected wdth it. I suppose that 
the offerings originally made to Aiyappan by all the pre- 
Dravidian tribes did not include die killing of animals 
and the sprinkling of thdr blooi Such ceremonies are 
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closely comiccred with Kali and Bhadrakali, the ferocious 
aspect of a female goddess, as the name suggests. She is the 
specific mother goddess, whose original worshippers—the 
agricdmrist5“po55csscd a cultural pattern, formed and 
dominated by mother-right. Contact with such people 
influenced the other pre-Dravidians who had a ptrifineal 
organization, and they took over the Kali cult with the 
bloody sacrifices. Some of the Kadar groups show the 
same accukuration, for instance those around Parambiku- 
lam. Others refused to adopt such ceremonies* 

There is one remirkablc fact, that the stronger the 
pracricc of the Kali cult is in a group* the greater the 
development of magic, as among the Parayans who are 
recognized as the best magicians. They are consulted in all 
matters relating to theft, demoniacal influence, murder of 
cncmicSi and disease. In the black art of the cult they 
render themselves invisible or are able to assume the form 
of an animal, such as the bull, eat, elephant or dog. To 
practise this^ the chief ingredient they require is pitta thilam 
(in font oil), which they^ prepare from a six-or seven-month- 
old fectus of a young mother in her first pregnancy* The 
magician extracts the fectus from the hypnotized mother 
at midnight and dbdb an oil from ir. In spite of the great 
influence of black magic among diese trib«, we recognize 
its negligible role among the Kadar* 

The belief in Suiro (Sun) and llura (Moon), the creation 
myths of the world and man, the legends of the " Gc»lden 
Age^' and the ‘Lost Paradise' arc also fundamencal features 
of the Kadan s 

Ccjtcimions 

Elirenfcls considers that ‘a simple, somewhat vague 
conception of a primeval couple^ conceived almost as one 
enticj% appears genuine and not self-contradictory" (E.i, 
p. i^), * * . the female aspect of the divine plays a not 
negligible role in the Kadaii religious thought' (ep. ciY,, 
p, jgS) and "would appear to approximare 10 Hindu 
mythology, cspcciaDy that of Shiva Shakti' (op. rif., 

p. lOi). 

Even in the belief of the Parambikulam Kadar related by 
Ehrenfeb there is no stress laid on the female consort of the 
divine couple nor is "a female creation deity largely sub¬ 
merged under patriarchal acculturation sheets" {op. eft., 
p. 286). The female godded alway^s remains in die hack- 
^Dund of the religious concepts of the Paiambikulam and 
of all the other Kadan groups. The male ancestor plays an 
important role and took over some functions of the High 
God, hut the Supreme Being was never outrulcd by Aiyap¬ 
pan, nor is the strung monotheism of the Kadar a recent 
adaptation from Hindus and Christians (up. fiY., p. 15^6). I 
found that die Kadar living in the west neater to the 
Christians do not use the Christian name De\^ri but the 
Hindu nomenclature Shiva, Parameshva, etc., for thdr 
Supreme Being and the Coimbatore groups closely 
connected with the Tamil-speaking cast use other names. 

All these facts show rfaat the High God of the Kadan 
belief is the original creator and genuine ruler of the world 
and of nunldnA It does not exclude secondary^ influeuce 
by Hindus as well as by Christiins* 
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KONKOMBA ‘OSUO'* 

by 

DAVID TAIT, B.A,, PH.D. 

Unh'crdtf Colhge 0/ fAf GcW CtfdJf 


The word ^sofccrcr' is exceedingly vagudy 
AO" used in the literature of EngUsti witcnaaft+ 
Yet, if the word be understood to mean a mdcvolcnr, 
malchccnt person who seeks to achieve Iiis ends by magical 
means* then Sorcerer ‘ will serve as a prdiminajy rrans* 
laden of the Konkoinba tenn 

Morphologically^ the word *osSi' seems to fall into the 
concord class that has and 'ibas singular and plural 
prefixes and into the sub-class of diat dass which is com¬ 
posed of nouns that apply only to human beings. All such 
terms as 'man/ ' woman,^ *chief/" ' diviner/ etc, and only 
such terms, are in this sotntlass. Yet the form is 

peculiar m two way's. 

First, it ends in a nasalized diphthong. Diphthongs appear 
to bdong to the verb in Konxomba and very few nouns 
end in mem. These appear to be forms with rituaJ or 
magical significance. For example, IfJSilS* a bad thing; 
IfafSb, the special ba® carried over the shoulder and worn 
only by Elders; the shadow. Yet it luay be 

that t tended to simplify these sounds and to eliminate the 
diphthongs, so that until Konkomba phonetics have been 
more fully analysed little can be made of this point. 

Secondly, the plural form is in doubt. At first [ noted the 
word as having no plural At other dmes I noted it as falUng 
into the clajH 1 have suggested because the plural form 
bnie/fi ocairred. In one of my texts, however, the plural 
form is ifiib. This would suggest that the word should be in 
the V/?ero*' "/-/zero" preEx/suffix class, that class into 
which animals arc put- For example, "epw, ipta (animal), 
'ciid, im* (cow). Other w^ords in this class Luclude mamu^ 
immu (an animal that b dangerous in life and after death) 
and rfiixre (a one-legged, one-armed spirit of the 

bush). The plural form rifiJ may reflect some doubt about 
the human status of the osSi who, because he is evil, is in¬ 
human, On the other hand, wxre there in fact no plural it 
might be because are individuals who w^ork alone* 
wfio achieve their evil by and for diemselvcs- Konkomba 
have no highly developed Concept of an assodadou of 
sorcerers. 

Anyone who suspects chat he is being attacked by a 
sorcerer will say, ‘Oti ni ml, * that is, " Someone "docs not 
warn to see*" me." The verb is expbined In the Kon- 
komba phrase * Wa ige Jtc mi/ that b, *He not-wants to see 
someone*" that b, he wishes the person co die. Sometimes 
the phrase" Wa dgt kc out is used in place of die verb 
Like die lan^age of divination , that of sorcery b circum¬ 
locutory ano evasive- 

Once a particiikr person is suspected of sorcety the 

* I^'rfndni/dr t^tdi art rXltpibnaUv^ prinifd 

chanuttrs^ ^{nct iht ofikle; ^endi ia d lofgf en 

fjtfrfiiMif.—En. 


victim may accuse him or her. Open accusations arc* in 
fact, most commonly made against women. The fotmal 
accusation of a sorcerer b made as follows. Firsc, die 
accuser lays a head of sorghum on the ground and on the 
com he lay's an arrow. He then says, M gn hisd a gc 
u^hm 'You want food (before) you want death.' 
The word like the ivord ^want* b capable of several 
imerpretations. Here i t seems to mean ^need. * The sentence 
b not interrogative or it would end with the interrogadve 
panicle which has a falling tone. The concluding par¬ 
ticle strengthens the sentence. Nor is the sentence dis¬ 
junctive: the conjunction docs not put alternatives to 
the usttS. The sorcerer is not bdng offered a choke bccwcen 
food (that is life) and an arrow (that is death) but is bemg 
pfFcrcd food before death. The most frequent use of'dj * is 
in such a sentence as 'Nge ti aj taiiiwitc Afuiiiiani/ 

T wane I see Dagbi before seeing Maimm/ biplics a 
future tense in the succteding clause even though the fiiturc 
tense of the verb b nor always used. The action of placing 
the arrow 011 the com with the accompanying formula 
may be interpreted either as a threat 'Death will put a stop 
to fife" or as a command *Bat before you die/ 

On some occasions die formula can be so worded as 
to offer alternatives. Thus, ' N hnjt a be n ku mL E\m 
ja, HT^kwi will »; nje^ge iwna,' T do so you wish you kill 
me. Food b there, death too b there: take the one you 
wish/ 

The first form of the accusadoti is the stronger of the two 
since it threatens speedy death. The persons known to me 
who were so acciis^ all of them womeni at once tan away 
from dieir husbands to unknown desdnadons. 

Sorcerers arc believed co use two principal methods of 
attack on thdf victims. The first b ty medidne and the 
second by transvecdon. The medidne is known as ^u^IjQg^ 
literally, osSb a njcgt or 'sorcercr^s medicine.The term 
'‘njog' b applied to any dierapeutic medidne, native or 
exotic, and it is also according to context dthcr a good* that 
is a curative, or a bad* that is a hurtful, medicine. Thb dis¬ 
tinction b expressed by Kotikoniba not by difierent nomi¬ 
nal forms, but descripdvely. Thus, ' Osm ii cm njcg mwa 
dije/ 'Sorcerer gives one medidne it not^good.' On the 
other hand an cnij&d{^a, literally, a mcdidnc-osvner, a leech, 
treats padents suffering from a rccognked disease with 
mil ye fia,' 'Medidne it good." Hie ingredients of 
siWHjcg arc the cxuvijc of a dead body. The Konkomba 
term for cxnvi^ is 3 word which is explained as 

meaning '3 man's own personal dirtiness/ Tadrf may be 
contrasted with a ritual uncleanness which can be re¬ 
moved only by a purificatory' rite, and with fjects. All 
three forms belong to the same nomfiial class and arc 
found only in the plural form. 
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The cerm may btf contrasted vdth the icun 
kin.* Ndabtn is a gcod^ in the seme ofproiqttivep mcdirinc, 
but is one that is dangerous if misused- If misused ii may 
turn upon its makcr^ 

The Konkomba concept which I have translated as 
ttansvection is liEerally ^sorcerer firci^ Or the glow 

given out by a sorcerer flying by night to attack a sleeping 
victim. Though Konkomba quite ftcqucndy claim co have 
seen.fliS^jMfp the method of attack by s^mjog is perhap 
the more feared of the nvo. 

The concept of ujmB is not a single one. Whereas in some 
sodeiicSt for example the Azande (Evans-Pricchard, iVitck- 
CTd/fp Ora^ks W among tht Azondc^ Oxford, 1937) 
and the Navaho (Kluckhohn^ Navako IViichiraJk 
i^cabody Mus.* VoL XXfV, Part 2, 1944), the sorccrcf who 
kills with mcdicuics and the witch who flies by night arc 
distinguished by different terms, Koiikomba uicludc both 
kinds of attack undet the one term 

The beliefs about asot most be disdngnished from those 
about wcre^animals and dangerous spines. Rrsr, were- 
animaJs and were-trccs: these may cum Into human beings 
and human beings may turn into trees or animals. The 
former belief b the more frequently invoked of the two. 
There appears to be no noun which could be translated as 
^were-animal.^ Konkomba speak of ^C^irt & kpau odzana^^ 
*aii animal who turns into a man. ^ Of all the animals^ the 
pig and the crocodile arc the most frequent werc-aninials. 
Wcre-anlmals seem to be charactcrbccd by a general in¬ 
competence in canning our thdr evil intendom. Thev 
seem alwaysp at the last momertt, to get inscivsibly drunk 
and* in their drunkenness* to change back Into a pig or 
crocodile and so expose themselves. 

Spirits, among Konkombap are of tw^o kinds. First there 
are the small spirits of human shape* vaguely assigned a 
place in the bush, and known as tjFtafepik Secondly, there 
arc the tall, one-legged and one-armed otnwf. 
though dangerous when they' attack, can be caught, con¬ 
trolled and hereafter used by die person whom they attack. 
Tht'se spirits do not appear to be connected with sorcery 
or with the ghosts of sorcerers, though they may be con¬ 
nected with ancestral ghosts, since the word b^n^kpik is the 
plural form of tlic word tfwjjtpjf. Elder. The same plural 
form is often used in the sense of "ancestors" or ‘fore¬ 
fathers/ as in the phrase diyiitfi . h ./ Tn the 

time of our forefathers . . / The arc static spirits 


and certain places in the bush are notoriously dangerous 
because otuiif^ are found there. These spirits arc dangerous 
if they stand up'Aind from a traveller, who will suffer 
aralysis of one side if the wind blows from the to 
im. 

The two kinds of spirit, were^^ces and werMUimals arc 
aU, sometimes, spoken of as cjhS, If one asks, say, * Wliat 
arc the ctiiu'c ?* the answer is likely to begin with tne phrase, 
'Nt jf Qsuo la,' litcrallyp ^It is sorcerer/ 1 have already 
pointed out that the word (fsilti is a doubtful form but one 
wliich probably belongs to a parriojiar concord class con¬ 
taining only words that refer to human beings. Yet there is 
another form that is very' occasionally used. This word has 
the same stem as n-sii 5 ; it is k^smK That iSp by the u$c of a 
different class prefix the word is transferred from one con¬ 
cord class to another. In some of its usages the word 
is synonymous with jxfSaiipTjj, sorcerc/s medicine. In a very 
few instances* however^ it is used in a more general sense 
which is best translated by "something bad*" *a bad thing" 
otp more abstractly, ^evif/ It b true that in most of my 
rexes I recorded that these phenomena arc spoken of as 
Yet it b possible either that I recorded the spoken 
word incotreedyp or that the speakerSp since they spoke of 
beings having some kind of life, even a simulacrum of 
human life, used the form of w^ord that refers to human 
beings. The occurrence of die word, iarilp, chough rare, 
suggests that all the phenomena discussed here belong to a 
general class of phenomena that are k?s(io, evil. The term 
may refer to a concept, an abstraction, and not soldy to a 
specific evil action. Such an act would be spoken of as 
*0 9a m dpr," ’ He does it not-gCJod ‘ and a sacrilegious act, 
such as the desecration of a shrine, ts spoken of thus, *0 
^j 3 Iraka,^ *Hc does evil/ 

The apparent confusion of one evil phenomenon with 
another may therefore be resolved in me following way, 
Thitigs that are evil form a class of phenomena that are 
hs^ and are contrasted with Lhing$ that arc good, b^ftjan. 
just as die two forms hsSo and atSo are found, so also arc 
the forms and e/i/£bf. Ottjaa is best translated as a 

good, or wordiy, person, though it can also mean a hand¬ 
some or beautiful person. In the separable phcnoinerLa 
that arc sorcerers, c™ or dangerous spirits, wcrc-aniimls 
and wcfe-trces* the general evil that is found in the 
Konfcomba world is refracted into particular manifestations 
of evil. 


OBITUARY 


Gerrit Jan Held : 1906-19^% 

GerritJaji Held died sudJetdy on 1%^ September* 
itoi at Jakarta, where be was professor of anthro¬ 
pology at the Univenity of Didonena. He was 49. 
The tragctly ot his early death h the more birrcr heciiue in spite 
of his tmosml abilities, Ms long pcrbds of field research and his 
inferest in stnicmral cheory^ he has remained pracEically unknown 
to British anthcopologists. 

He was bom in HolLmd in tgo^v attended the ^nminum, and 
did a period of oiilitar)^ service before entering the Uuivecrit)' o± 
Leiden in 1926. Thete he srudied ‘ Indologie* a testing range of 


subjects iiicludbg Sanskrit, comparative Indoneiiaai litigiiiiicics, 
hilfory% and anthropology, for nine years. In ipjj he was awarded 
a doctorate aan laike for his rcirurkablc thesis The 
An Ethmlvgkal Study^ a work of unusual learning and ihcoretiral 
ingcimity whose value has recently been recognized by Levi- 
Strauss in Ms Ler stm^mfcs iUm^ttatfCS df h 
From 1935 to 1940 he served the Dutch Bible Society' as Adc- 
gate for New Gtiinea with the duiia of advising on the cultural 
background in connerionv'idi mission work and Bible translation, 
caiTying our his own linguistic and echnographical research, and 
surveyTng mission artai in Bali, Celebes Jatd Java, ti was duting 
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this loEg period dut he did field research lEiiong the Waropos 
of GecKinIt Daai in watem New The resultJ of this 

cx^iatiig r-tseoteh in the snd mudflals of the coast were 

published in a Wxropen gommor and vocabnlar)^ (194^) 

Viot II 'ertfpew, a cotivetiriotul «hno|;ophicii 1 monograph 
which was completed before the war bnt not published until 1947. 

Ill 1940 he entered the Dutch civil service in Indonesia as a 
lingulsr, and in 194T was seconded to die UniverstEy of Indonesia 
to teach anthropologyr In [942 he was commksioned in the Army 
of rhe Netherlands East IndieSp was taken prisoner by ihc Japanese 
and renuined the test of the war in a priM'^n campr In 1946 he was 
appointed to the chair of anthropology' in the University of 
Indonesia. He w'as also Director of the I^ituTc for Lingumic and 
Cidtoral ttcscafch in Jakarta. He spent 1951-2 at Yale University' 
as visiting professor and research Ksociate. 

His field research in ihesc posr-war years was caniedi out in 
the sulcanafe of Bima^ in eastern Sumbaw'a, and before his tkath 
he had nearly conipktcd a book on Biiiunesc social itructurc. 


hisicry and inyrhology, Those parts which I w'as fortunate 
enough to dbom with hiin were analy-uci of srcucEural problems 
of great interest and of paiticiilar importatKC in die comparative 
srudy of social orgatiiaanon in easrem Indoneiia. A few months 
ago he was preparing for final rnv^igationi on Simibaw'a before 
leaving Indonesia to remm to HoLLaDd. His return to Europe 
would ujidoubtedly have begun the mmr truiE<li 1 period of a life 
of arduous scholarly tiaming and field research. Though they 
cannot now appear as he would ha%^c shaped them, there arc 
n^bany wdtitigs from before and after the war which it is hoped 
dut his ^adcmlc colleagues will edit for pubiLcadon. 

As a scholar. Held was almost aw^csomcly mformed on Indo- 
nesiati eEhnography, history and hnguisrics. He bad a keen 
theoretical mind^ and a sceptical thoroughly in the analysis ot 
ethnographical data which would have proved himr had he lived, 
A great Indoncdanist and an outstanding sodal aiuhropoiogisc. 
He was a man of extraordinary charm and geticroui fHcndibip. 
There h no one to replace him, RODNEY NEEDHAM 


SHORTER NOTE 


Biluigiialimi among the Malmss.. ^ J. Gu'yfi 

D.PkiLtUttiveTS!tyCoHe^ei}fSafafttca,iVji^s 
During a season spent as acchjcoiogical assistant to 
the £gypt Exploration Socicry' at Scse, Lower Nubia^ 
in T936-7, I was able to record certain obscfvatiom about die 
linguistic habits of the Mahass who live in that area. A group of 
Egy^ptians from Quft formed the nucleus of skilled w orkers who 
led me actual digging. Sorne 40 local labourers assisted thcnip and 
the}' in turn w'cte helped by about 9 o boys and young men from 
the DtighbouThood. The lo^ labour was drawn from Scse^ itself 
which is about i Bo miles south of Wadi Haifa, from Delgo, a 
village faring Sese on die eastern side of the Nile, and from other 
villages both north and south of Sese and Delgo^ indudlng Wawa, 
Abri, Amarahf and Pirka to the north, and KJnsanta, Hondika, 
Koka, Kernia, Argo and even Dongola to the soutb,® The report 
of the txcavatiom has not yet appeared, but is promised for the 
near future from the pen of Professor H. "W. Eaimian, ofLiverpooL 
Professor A- M. BlocKman directed the excavations. The following 
obsctvationi, howxvcTiK are my own, and their tentative nature 
should be cmpliasmxl, u they w'ere obtained through the medium 
of an ifupeifect knowledge of Arabic^ 

Scligman 3 once stated of the Barabra in general that ^most of 
the men arc blhngiu], speaking Arabic as well as their own 
languages.' The term ^bifingu^ u of course a broad one, and 
tnay indicate very divergent Jeveh in die knowledge of dn! two 
Linguages conCcnicd, It is probable that most of the men em¬ 
ployed at Sese were able to uoderstand a certain amount of Arabic. 
Tl)cy were aUo abk to speak the language to some extern. 
Ccrtamly both the men and the boy-s un^iood the simple 
Instructions which they' constantly fccdvcd in the field from the 
Qufii^ although sudi imeruedons. as far as the ho)"i w'cre Con- 
cemedL, would be confined to hortaiivcs like skv.^aya and 
‘ijfrrfJ When receiving their pay at weekly interval the mca were 
able to answer simple quesdoiu in Arabic, while the bo^^ would 
often be helped out by ilirir elders. A common feature of outdoor 
work in die Nile Vaifcy h the community dnging, which heartens 
rather than hinders the will to work. At Sese the local Uhoujers 

{ ‘oined fervently in the refrains of the Arabic sonp^w'hich were led 
»y the Qufd, songs which included favourites like Hamtmftif Ym- 
ieitd^arti, {Caftt Me we keni yam and i/uh>rEe. h k not difficult, 
namrallv, to join in die ttfratm, and it was noteworthy that the 
onus of impfovisiiig new vcncs fdJ on the Egy'ptLms. 

Ai a rule the local w'orken med their dialect of Nubian among 


thenueivcs. On more than one occasion when an Egyptian Rets 
spoke to them about their vrork, they could be heard afterwards 
conversing in Malms. ^OogsS'^ he would say, "why don*c you 
speak Arabic, a language fit for mcn?^ The paucity of Arabic 
among the boys was illustrated by the case of Ibrahim All from the 
neighbouring bhind of Otyw. He spoke Arabic fiuently, but told 
me that he was brought up it Wadi Haifa, where he had learned 
to read and write tte language. He also knew Mohois and would 
frequenEly act as an interpreter for his frirnds. ft was only a year 
^cc he had come to the nrighbourhood^ and hk anibiiioii, he 
told me, was to go to Khartoum and learn English. During the 
excavadons lie would lead che other boys in ringing Arabic eJunts 
like MuhsrSHi a! cJ jfei ("Welcome to film who comes*—on the 
approach of a member of the expedition}- The others Joined m, 
but could not be pre^^ted upwjn to sing Bcrbcri songs* 

It was apparent that members of the upper social strata in the 
vicinity were Euoit speakers of Arabic. They included local 
dignitariei such as the OmdoJi, the doctor, and me Sheikh Abdul 
Am Zibit, cx-king of the Mahass. This brm|p me to the vital 
quHtioii of the relative prestige amtchcd to me two languages, 
lliere could be little doubt that the general attitude of the Baribra 
at Se« was to view their first language as a thing of httle Lmpott- 
nice. Looking at the world in terms of power, they scemod to 
think that the two important languages were Arabic and English. 
Economically', these people belong to wfiat may be described os 1 
*poor rural comtnuniry. 4 This poverty has produced 1 consider- 
aolc tnigracioti and may be a fitccor too in producing the enccr- 
prising quaiitics which Srligman^ lias noted thus: 

The Borabra are an enterpruing people, travellers and tradetf, 
not umcholiirly, and quick at picking up bnguage^. so that 
they arc found everyw-Hcre » settlcts bcti^Tcn the Delta and 
Khartum. . . . The pootricsj of their country k no lioubE 
lar^ly mpouriblc for their dkpmion, ferr, though they are an 
agriciiltiiral people wherever thk k possible, over a great port 
of their terriioty the desert cliMei in to w'Miin a few y^di qf 
die river. 

The poverty was exemplified at Sese itself by die flunsy^ reed huts 
in which the avetage viflager lived. It was a source of wonder how' 
these dwellings could stand up to the strong winds ofjanuary^^ 
Scligman slates elsewhere? dut "the w'omcn do dot usuaOy 
accompany die men on their travels, the result hong dtaE few 
know even n word or two of Anbic-* As it is difficult to contact 
the wotncii tn such a sockty' I cannot commoit on thk statement 
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except to Sliest that it is hardly r^t to regard the men’s tnow*^ 
ledge of Arabic as a result only of their travcii. Very' few of the 
loai workers at Sex gave cvideuce of hav-ing travelled, although 
some of thdr sons had left home. Afl acquaintance with Afahtc, 
in varying degrees, had reached them ftom rwo direcuom^ namely 
their rehgion and dicif educarioii+ and more espedally thdr 
reUgioti. The greater prestige of Arabic is clearly^ confirmed by 
these indiicnces. It was only in the fourteenth century that the 
Ctmstuu n^fime in this area eamc to an etid^* but the impress of 
Mohammedanism has been strong.^ One soon rematked tfiac Ytun 
cl Genu was futly striedv observed, a suggesticni+ when dme 
ressed, that there should work on that iiy being firmly rc^ 
utted. The &st of Ramadan seemed also to be observed* and 
mardage ceremonies in scvctal resfiects followed the Egy-ptian 
pancm described by Mias Winifred S, Bhickntait in her book on 
TtiC Fetlahirnif Upper B^ypt (London, 192?)» pp- 92^"+ According 
to an sEtiolog^ iolktale expbimng the remains of Akbcnatcn's 
temple^ the mtee standing oolumm are three girls from Sere w^ho 
were turned into stone because they omitted 10 sny Emha AIkh 
(God wilting) in speaking of their renim from the Nile when they 
w ere going 10 bathe^ In all these assocutiems the miluenoe of the 
Arabic language is paraitiounL 

The same can be said of such educadonal facilities as exisL Both 
types of schools, the Koranic jt/ruJu/d and the secular kuti^bi teach 
and use Arabic. I was informed by Mr. D. C. L- Purvis, then 
governor of the northern provincci* that the p^ple of Dcigo had 
raised a school there &om their own conttibuEicmis. Anendaiice at 
my type of school is volunoiy. 

At inis point it should be noted that the Mahass vocabulary bos 
experienced a large influx of Arabic words. Here are some random 
examples: 


En^^twfi 

Mahasj 

AMc 

gun 

liartjta/A 

bundutpY'^ 

knifo 

rriolwagii 


teapot 

hifTdta 


thimble 

nuslitmga 

civjrtktn 

director 

nmdirta 

mudir 

Nile 

hekwea 

hakr 


As might be expected, this ptocc^ has occurred especially in the 
vocabulary of co-vemmenti reh^Qn and technical temts. Words 
for animals and colourip and ac|cctivcs of siie and number,, are 
mostly non-^Arabic. It is wortb comparing, in ibis ctumesdon, a 
comment made by J- D.. TothiH in the prefix to his Glossary of 
Arabic and Vernacular Words* (in ^dg/ifu/rrjnc m tk^ Sudeup p. 94 fp 
where the reference includes edict languages of the Sudan}: 

Many of these words are Arabic or of Arabic origm^ . ^ i- There 
is a residue of words associated with trngatioii and with day 
iajids rather than w-ith dc«Tt; most of these were probably in 
me before the Arab invasion of AfiSca^ and they probably 
derive fiioin anoent Egypt ftom Jouihem languages. 

There \a of coune no rigid dcivage m the Mabas vocabulary 
between the Arabic and non^Anbic elements with relcrence to 
subject matter. My bilingual infotmantp when I enquired what 


WAi the Mafias? translation of various Arable words, would often 
say zai-biuri (the same), but would add, as an alternative, a nanve 
equivalent, f.g. for rnsrhSa (welcome)* mascjogna. 

A number of the Arabic expressiom of counesy and salutation 
may often be heard interspersed in a Mahass conversarion. This is 
natural, as they are so frequently rd%iom in meaning. Hciuivaknttt 
however, exist even in this context, such as. widiis tor el btimJit lit 
*Lah (God be praised), or A'lira diiWrtr for AHish jibmk fk (God 
bless you). Occasion^ty a mixed sentence emerges, c*g* iVuriM 
saiitfu^ for Allah yksHimak (God preserve you). 

In spite of these Arabic dements the Mafias?, dialect of Nubian 
lemams a dJsdiictive tongue with it? own syntax and a cormder- 
able pre-Ambic vocabulafy. It is the first and predomizunt tongue 
of molt of its speakers in this area, few of whom knew enough 
Arabic to be described as dutfi jcnntiricf lirr^je. Contrary" 

to the prevailing view of those who speak dialects, Nubian has 
a hhtory of great interest and antiquiry* No one who has studied 
ancient Egypdnn can iail to be struck by the apparent similarity 
berween many words in Egyptian and Nubian. The word ‘NiihU^ 
itself may possibly derive i'ib ftom the E^-prian ’gold/ 
and one naturally compares with this the Nupim (Mabas) word 
for gold, which w Dr. Ai. F. L. Macadam reminds me that 
many such comparisom may be found in Murray*! Nii&itfft 
D^i(V.r4f/ and that they are more numerous than Murray himself 
indicates. The exact relationship^ however, bctwecti Nubian and 
anrimt Egyptian is a diHlctdi quesdon and one which bad better 
not be entered into here. 

whatever future aw^iits the Sudan politically* it seems likely 
that the Nubian dialects will sreadlEy be ousted by Arabic 
According to ofticial figures for 1950 there were then 37,000pupils 
in the govertinicnt elementary scliooh and 40,000 in the Koranic 
school^ the figure in each case bdng for the uorthem province. 
As education advances, Arabic n bound to be consohdaied under 
the present policy. Or is il possible that a hLstorical awareness will 
arrive in rime to give Nubian the place it dcserv'ia? 

f^6ta 

r Known to Egyptologhb 2? Setebi, a form bard to expLun^ but 
?ee H. W. Fairman inj. AtcLr VoL X^V (t 93 ^)* PP- 

’ According to Cl G. Selignian, Rdrer of ri/hV.® (London, 193.3, 
revised cdn..), p, n|* the Malms inhabit 3 ic country ftom Wadi 
Haifa to Dongola. Thdr habitat b more restricted accordiiae to the 
map of the northern province of the Sudan published UiJ- Tochill 
ted.}, A^rkvituTr iti the Sudan (London, 194^}* p. 7jQ- 

3 Bicyt* Brif. (14th cdn., 1939), j.»?. Barabra, C/ A. R. CL Bolton 
in Tothilfi ap. nV., p. i8y: I.. the northern Sudan, which ii Arabk- 
speaking for the most part and in whidi the Mohammedan Laiv 
applies... 

1 J. D. Tothill, apr cit f p. 3. 

S Rs 3 £ts af Afiica, pp. lljf 

^ Fora vivid desaipdon of the cuvircm^sce David BcQ/The Nile 
ill Nubia* in Thr IFctft Review^ VoL [ [[9J9)< PP^ 3 

7 Emyi. BriL (l 4 tfi cdn., 1929)^ J-*'- Barabra. 

* Cf A. J. Arkell in Tochill, itp. r/L, p. 17. 

f For a possible reLic» nevertheless, of Christianity in the use of 
the sign of the crosa, ice my article Ln Mas, 1938, 68, 

Cf. Lr P, Kirwan, 'A Survey of NubUn Origins" in Sut^m 
and Rfos^^^Jp VoL XX (1937). PP’ 4 Tff 
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The Prehistoric Cuitufes of the Horn of Africa. ByJ, Dftn^il 
Clarf!. C.VJ^., IM 4 . Pp. J 74 . S 3 3 <i f«rf J^r- 

T ^ C a dimatk Prke /| 5S* 

J pleasantly produced "analysis of the Stone Age 

cultural and dimaric succession in the Sumablaiuh and the eastern 


puts of Abyssinia' is the happy result of Dr. Desiuoisd Clarkes 
paxtidpariott in the war, M, C, Butkirt b his appreciarivc foreword 
written b 19S1 comment! that "all too seldom dM the hazard? of 
war bring people and pbcci so fomiiiously together." 

Since ^ days of SrtOn-Karr tfiii region provided quamiriH 
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of Slone MTipletflcnti^ but fcTiV (Eicts. Tied to his inilii^jy utiJt fix>m 
15^41 in 1^46^ O^rk muugicd noc merely to collect surfiM matemL 
but to undertake sdenlSc exeavatkru, to phcnogtaph semons 
and Hfes* and eventually to get vast quantities of ipetbnern out 
of tbe wrriioiy and into safe keeping. His main eolleictioii is 
housed ar Cambridge, but repmeniativc scries temain In African 
museums. 

Two bitfoductory chapters cover the pattern of physical gco~ 
graphy and the finings of previous wortcri. Part II supplies the 
general geology^ the piehistorii: events and the pattern of successive 
pdrum as observed in the areas studied:- llesnioud Clark has been 
able to relate ixcent geoksgical deposits and the deduced climatic 
evidence with the associated 5tonc-4ge cidnires over a vast aw. 
There are obvious gaps left unbridged owing to the peculiar 
drnimstances in svhidi the survey w'as undettakee; but these arc £ir 
less important they would have been under a less geniJ ^d 
generous patron chaji the Army proved 10 be. The bulk of his sites 
lie between the meridians 43^ and 46"" with a smaller numbn 
between 47^ and 49' E.; only a few he outside fheve two belts. This 
happily yicl(h a very neat scetkm of die territory from noah to south, 
with comparable test areas a htiie to the cast. These limits were 
ob^Tously imposed by military exigency, but they have yielded most 
satisfactory testilo. 

Part [ll is technological, covcriiig the prehistory of these areas. 
His cultures fall into acceptable patterns; an Achctilio-Lcvallouian^ 
a Lcvallokbop a Somaliland Stillbay with in bievirably derived 
Magosiau. Tlus is IblJowed by his IXi;an cuirure, with "strand- 
looping^ and neolitliic variants, and frruUy there is 3 Wilton 
development. The human iioryp from the IbnJted evidence obtained, 
seems 10 srarr with the Achculio-LcvalloUian at the onset of die last 
or Gamhlian pluvial, thus suggpting a counterpart to the Kenya 
Fauresnuth; and., ind^d^ alongside thii arc ro be found LcvalbisLin 
culrum here too. Within the same uafallel evolutionary pattern, 
a Developed LevaUoisbn follow-s, rten the Somalibnd Stiilbay. 
This last seenu to be confined To rhe dry cnd-Gamblian. Bbc^- 
and-burin cultuies do not make dieir appearance until po«-pliivial 
times, and, once they do appear, they show closer afrinitin to the 
Mediterranean material than to southern Or more norma! African 
variants. 

The last chapter ofseoraon ELI discusses rhe prehistoric art of the 
Horn of Africa. Part IV, epitomized by two folding charts at the end 
of rhe volume, draw^ together the climates and cdturcs and itbrci 
rhem to the pallcm developed by Wayland in Uganda, by Leakey 
bi Kimya^ and by oxhen daewhete. Here, too, is a wmewhat more 
mnitivc comparison with the picture in southern Arabia. Appm- 
dicci contain tool lists, reports on the oicagre faunal nefuains which 
aae mairily moUuicaii, and a list of charcoals recovered.. Chapter 
14, which begins this scctian, wisely emphasizes the resmeted action 
and meaning of ^pluviab^ in this relatively arid icfriiory. There U no 
iuggf=itiaii of nourishing forests, rfiough chang« in the intensity of 
precipitation did occur and seem to be broadly comparable to 
changes m adjacent areas. The long, hstcrisc erosion period of the 
Kageran pluvial h agaiti evident here, represcuTcd by thick con- 
glumerain and nurls in Somaliiand riven, but no Implttneiits have 
so far been assodaiesL 

The apparent lag in the culfurcs of the Horn wlieii compared with 
thoic of Kenya and Uganda is most striking. Oim u led to deduce 
that there is perhaps a mariced diffenence in the chronology of rhe 
dimaric maxima north and south of rhe equator, and dut the cul¬ 
tures may prove a better means of datitig climaTes than vice vctm. 
The Lag luggcsts a climalic swing tailier than a general equatorial 
paTtcrti of increaie and decrease of precipitarion. Our sad lade of any 
other real evidence from (he bulk of Africa iiorrh of cquaior 
makes iteHcntial to be guarded in our immedhtc deductions, but rhe 
possibility b there and must constantly be w^atched foT 

This then is the foimdatkwi stone of Somaliland ptchisiory, and it 
provides a fundamental work which will bear biding upon. 
Whether wc appfoadi our subject from the sTcwpoinC of technol¬ 
ogy* giMmotphology,or climate and chronology, l^tnond Clarkes 
work fills in an euentul onic of the underlying pattern wbidi k 
Africa r He has oflcied us a reference book coverlisg a new TtgioOt a 
spotbghi crti a vaguely known romanrieixed area, and he has 


managed TO impart some of his personality into his work in a pleasant 
nunnet. Mrs, Clark's excellent illustrations profoundly iacieasc the 
value and clarity of the %>}lume. A. J. H- GOODWIN 

Ewt Airican Age-Class Systerru. By H- J* Pritts. Gronw^tn 
juidDjaitatid (ipjy, Pp, m, 135 ^ 

160 ^ ^ comparatisT study of what the luihor has 

i VJ connast to preient Brimh usage, age- 

class systems, in East Africa. With the exception of a certaiii amount 
of material dealing with the Kikuyu, the accoimt is based solely 
upon piiblirhed sources. Mr. Prins decided not to siudy all of the 
age-class systems for which materia] is available, or to focus atten¬ 
tion upon a number of related tribes but rarhef to concejitratc on 
thrre groups, one from icaeh of three dolfcrcni linguisde groupings. 
On this basis the Kikuyu, the KiprigU and the Galla were chosen. 
In the biicT case no jpedfic tribe was singled out for treatmcait but 
instead a common denominator for the whole cooiplex of Galb 
tribes w'as sought. 

A defect from which this volume suffers, and which of couTK is 
no fault of the author’s, is that the Tiiaterial for 1 fystematic study 
of the agc-cbsi systems in this part of Afrinra is by and large scili 
defrdent not only in quantity but also in qinliry. Of the three 
groups dealt with, only the Kipngis have been stud^ by a modem 
social anthropologists However, the situation in thia regard is un¬ 
proving and may be expected to improve soil frjxtbrr in the future. 
For instance in recent years w^e have had excellent material based 
upon studies carried out by Peristiany and Gulliver. 

Tlie author first describe the more formal aspects of the struc¬ 
turing of the systems in the Ehiec groups, enumerating the iiumber 
of classes ill existence at any one time, the number of yean 3 set 
occupies a given grade in the system, etc- In the following chapter 
he once more goes iluough the three systems in rotationp focusing 
atcciitioii this lime upon what he terms (heir organization, 1 j., the 
ccKactivities of chc various sets, the tasks whidi devolve upon rhem, 
their privileges, their durtets and (hefr m-cthodi of rccrutrmml. 

How'cvct, in spite of the reladvcly large amount of space devoted 
to a discusikwi of basic sociologitial theory, the monograph never 
rises Very much above a purely descriptive IcveL The principal 
difficulty h that the author stops short of a point at w“hkh dgnifirant 
atiaiysis could be made. He fails to place the age-dass systems in dae 
petspecrive of the total social stimctin-es w ithin which they operate. 
This defidciicy can be made dear by comparing the present 
tnonograph with the article by Bcmardi [A/rfrj, VoL XXll, No. 4, 
Oct. ip5i, pp. 31^-332) ill which the argumait: is advanced tlut 
the age^^ sterns among certain Nilo-Hamitic peoples play tijc 
imicturally crucial role occupied, for instance^ by Ihteage organiza¬ 
tion in cettain other African societies. 

nespite the defects from which the present volume suflert and 
which in any case ate faults of omission rather than conimuskMi+ wc 
can be grateful to Mj. trins for liis efforts to bring a certain amouriE 
of order into the published accounts dealing with those peoples. 

£. H. WINTER 

An Analytical Grimmar ofShona. By C. Fcrfxjne, 5J. 

_ Cnfrti)* 1055- -^jP- 443- f^fre £i is. 

The book is divid^ into rw^o parts: (i) Sounds and 
' sound changes, and (ii> The parts of speech. The finr 
part b regarded by the author as an hitroductioii to the orthography 
and not as an iistcgnil part of the grammar. 

The second part within the limits of the grammarical 'sdlcnic' 
It employs—Dutuanding amongst its kind. But like all its kind it 
suffers from certain defects. Th™ defetts, wt must hasten to add, do 
not appear in the detailed tioatnicnt of sounds, w'ords, or parts of 
speech, but ratliet m the general approacli Co the language and to 
aspects uf the language. 

The study is called "analytkal,' but it is never quite clear ivhat 
exactly it is that ii analysed. On the other hand, ^analytical" could 
aJsQ mean that a technique or scheme of treatment is applied that is 
generally oonceded to be analytical. Fortune borrow's C. M. Doke"s 
'scheme* for explaining words, but in fret this scheme is not aiulyti- 
caJ I rather, it treats of the various grammariad dupes (hat items can 
auume. 
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Ie a di^ij-pumEiug tluiE Faniuif doef nol apply tui uk^IuI dufiiic:- 
tioo tK^wem IticurtiDtial^ focuial uid semantic aspect? vi a bngtiagic 
fpar. 92} to die detailed explanations in subsequent seaiofis- Had he 
done sOp he would not only haw made an cxopcdingly valuable 
eoniribuEion to inodem linguistic studies but w-ould also have 
wrinen the first analytical morphology of a Southern Bantu 
language. 

k is appanctiEp even fiom a mtsory examinationp that Fortune has 
ail intimate knowledge of Zezuni {Shoua). His material can there¬ 


fore be aeeepEod u authoritative. Hh translarions of the words given 
as examples are generally ciJighreued and always rcfi^ingly 
direct. The term is transbted as ^ shade of 

ancestor'^ and it U not equated, as is uiifortunately so often done^ with 
the term Only in a few cases eaii his trandatipiis 

be questioucch e^Jr, he ttanjiaics sis soul/ but* unless mul 
and spirit are the same to fortune, the exact rrauslation Is "air, spirir 
and noi ^air, soui^; the term "soul* should be resented for anotlvcr 
word not coiitalned in Fortunc^S list of examples. E- WESTFHAL 


EUROPE 


Growth of duldren: Sixty^ix Boys and Sixty Girls oath 
MeasiLted at Th«« Days» and Two, Throe* 

TnS ^our and Fisre Years of Age* By Akxmrdtr Lof*'. 

1 IL\PX 1952^ *54, Pn^ 

Ill the obituary [Man, i$i5t* w AleKauder Low* M. A.* M.D.# 
LL.D., Emeritus Regius Professor of Aiialomy *hc 

University of Aberdeen, Professor Lockhart gave ajt account of his 
published sciendEc work and also mentioned anihropoinemc 
record? by him tkac were still to be published. These were mcasure- 
meiiEs of 66 rtiaJc and 60 female children svhom Low* with the 
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help of his cousin and secretaryp Miss A. M Cbrk# and of a nunc* 
measured annually from birth to Eve years of age. These records 
have btcD published by the Uaivenity of Abcrdeco as a tribute to 
Professor Low', and they ibnn the subject of this review. Science 
has often had to be couieni with studies of gfowTh based on 
measinemcnt at differmt ages of different sampks. l^w fbHowed 
the same childricn for five yean, smd his w'ork denves thence a 
special value. C. B. Daveuport (Ccfitni»nrictfu 14 ' No, i69f 

* Bodily Grow^ of Babies during the First Postnatal Yw, Carnegie 
kirtiturion of Wadiingtonp No. 496, T9J8) tays divcM arc the 
growth ciperarions of individuals that a growth curve based on 
masses of individuals has only a limited biological ugnificanec^ its 
interest h cl^y sCitisciciL' Davenport ako speak? of thousand? of 
kinds of genes acting upon thousands of kind? of cytoplasmic 
molccul« makbg the growth of a diild 'not hke a pberd river* 
but ‘more like a stream full of eddies.* 

The diildrcn measured were bom befW'Mi 1923 


Dr. J. M. Tanner, now of St. Thomaa^i Hospiial, London, during 
his tenure of the British Medical Association*? Erticsi Hart Memorial 
Schobnhip, added in I9ij measurement? of 4 ® die boys, now 
adult, and of 4 J of the girls. These mcasutemenis havx been added 
to Low*? published figures in the copy kept by the univcnity and 
m the copy presented to the Royal Anthropological Itisriiuie- 

Twtoty-iw'o measureoients wefe taken and five i^rios wm 
calcubted for ^di thild and the figures are given for each writh 
meaiu added for each sex and age; also standard deviations and 
standard errors of means. 

It is well knowm that ah meaiuremcnts arc subject to error and 
tJuit the di^cultics ofateurite mrMurcmcnB of infants arc specially 
great. Students w^ho seek guidance on this may consult C Boyd 
(Am J. i^yn Anthr., Vol. Xlll (1929)^ PP^ JS9-4I2) 

Davaiport (W. riT*). 

Davenport's data relate to J4 ehkldrcii measured at diort intervals 
especialiy in their first year w-hich* particubriy in the fiirst half, is a 
period of explosive growth- Low's tables bring this out clearly a? 
the figures extracted and ealeulated from them and shown here in 
Table 1 indicate. 

Growth rata generally decrease progiessively in childhood after 
the first year unnl rhe adolescent sputt k reached, but thi$ oeeurs 
divefsely and towards their third birthday girls are t^icaily growing 
a little faster than boys, especially in bead height. Tbe mean values 
for change in head hd^t Bom the fifth year to aduJt life mean 
littk, 3 ? among boys the change Varies fioni —13 to +13 millir 
metre? and among girls ftom — iB to -r^i toillunctfes- 
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iiid ttiiniuTa of tlic above meajirrcmctii^ ait much alike 
for boy^ atiil gtiK but at that a^c two boys and 13 ijifli have head 
length below 170 milliinctm, five boyi and eight gifls head breadth 
below 135 millimetics and one boy and dx girls head height below 
115 iniLLtmetm. 

Changes in units^ of ceptulie index follow the ibovc-niciitioiied 
changes (see Table fl], 

Stmimacion of charges in et^halic index from the fourth birthday 
to aduJt life gives 36 positive and B2 n^ativc imiii for the boys 
agaiosr positive and s+ negative imks among the girls. The 
residency to reduetipu of cephalic index is thus marked among the 
bays. Tlw factor chiefly operative is increase of head lengdi- 

la stature girh aft usually ahead of boys fioni the third birthiby 
to beyond the &fth and the same is true for a phase about the 
birthday for suprisiemal hei^t but not for sitting height or tip- 
niiddlc-lmgcf height. 

The fotitancUe was stil! nodcwble in eight boys and sbegirh of two 
years of age+ hut was no longer noticeabk; in lO boys and eight girls 
at one year of age. 

^uf tKiys and one girl stiU had no teeth when one year old but 
all 126 diildieii had reached the normal condition of 10 teeth in 
each jaw when three years oM; 29 in each sex had already reached 
this condiLion at two years of age. One one-year-old boy already 
had eight leeth in each jaw. 

Many other fcaftites arc tabulated in this tnetnoriai publication, 
and the present review has mcTcly selected a few points of broad 
iniercfl in the hope that this may promote appreciation of Profci$ot 
Low^i earcful viotk and further study of lais resulu* as wxll ai more 
observation! following individuals through their phases of powthr 

H. J. FLEURE 

Studies in AjodeDt Greek Societyt Vot. U, The First Fbito- 
sopbers. By ThcrJiSiWt. 367, d ttuspS. LflpidtfJi 

T^Q fLjUTenre & 1955^ 7^- 

Ybe aurhor h» two obsessions, one greater and the 
other lets. The former is Mmcisnip the latter the mysteries. Betw^ccii 
them, they rob this book of practically all value as a guide to the 
highly interesting period of ancient history wltich it profeses to 
discuss- Inddenially, it is not until p. 105 that the promised subject 
begins to appear; np to that poinE we have had^ aner a short wiEro- 
ducrioji^ cl^ptirn on *lhc tribal world,' ij. the evolution of ffvmd 
sap'iiw and a diseusrion, not always up ro datc^ of savage society^ 
and on ' tile oriental despotism/ with seetioni treating ofChma and 
the Near East. All this h giTnishcd with selected portioriSi of rhe 
eanonkal gospds of Communism, more of winch adottt the rest 
of the book. 

A lutuFaJ result of this is that the account of the rise and des'clo^ 
mcnE of Greek thought up ro and including Plato (who is hardly 
one of the fifit phih^phm in point of finic) is vitiaEed by over- 
insistence on sodal and economic foteci wiiich did undoubtedly 
play their pun in conditioning and Imuiing ihc great thinkers who 
fathered all European philowphyp but no more serve to account fot 
their originality and boldness of eonceptioti th a n die circumseandt 
that they all lived in the ncinhem hemirohett. * Claja' and ceouoinici 
ate caEcd upon fo acecmiit Gar practicaliy cverythiog^ Thus, Hera- 
klchos's doctrine of flux u *thc ideological reflex of an economy 
based on commodity producticiti/ and he capable ofconceivitig 
suda a doemiie became he was 'opposed to di^nocracy^ (p, 
Epieureafi atomum wa* *aii ideological e^^rcssian of the indivi¬ 
dualism which chatacferiwd one section of the mling cLua in Ehc 
period of the disjoluiicm of the crty-^state * (p- 31 i)- Parmcnida i 
* universe of pure being' u 'a fctish eoncepE reacting the money 
fomi of value' (p. 313}. Such ideas are even pfcsifti into scrvire to 
explain wxB-knowTi myths. Thus, on p. ipjt Midas^i golden touch 


and^ odder sulh Gyges^s magic ring ire popular mcmorie$ of die 
invention of coiiugc, the sad plight ot the former prince sigmfying 
the desrituiion of the moneyed man when coinage suddenly 
dcpreciaces. Better stilL on p. Oidipus is ^man, the new man, 
the individual ow-ncr of commodiiy-pr^udjig society , , * caught 
as hy seme supernatural power in a *^netw'ork of social relaHoni 
spontaneous in their grow^ and entirely bcyoiKl the control of the 
actors'^'—^the last sixteen wotdi being a quotation lironi Dtis 
Kapiia!. This surely outdoc! the wildest work which FrcudiaiitHn 
ever made of thii venerable tale. 

The lesser obsession refetted to above u not so conspicuoui, but 
obtrusive enough. Herakkitoi again may serve as an exaniple. 
He is said to have beco descended from the ancient royal family of 
his native Ephesoi- Therefore (p. 135) "he w^s by right of birth a 
priest-king. That i$ ivhy he wrote in a hieratic stylc.^ Something 
like proof that there ever were prksE-khigs in Greece (as oppasod 
to kinp wfio, like all Greek magtsrarcs, had some sactal functions) 
and t^ the philosaphet's ctirioui irylc wxs hieratic, or that we 
know^ what a Greek hieratic style of anything like that date was. 
Would not have been out of place- Hence bter 00 (pp- ^ 

quite good and clear account of Hcrakleilean phifosophy u prefaced 
by all elaborate comparison of the surviving fragments wkh the 
Bleniiiuan mysteriei^ accotnpaniod by references to the (supposed) 
mysteries of the Orphks. To balance this, vac arc litre traced 
(pp. 230-82) to a shore discourse on dialectical materialism, declared 
to be ^ the distincrive outlook of the claH-consciDUi pioletarbi.^ 
Again^ to adduce an example of a proletariat of my dace or country 
which was capable of evolving a dialectic w'OuJii have made the 
argument rather leu unconvincingr 

There is no space, and it w^ouJd be tedious, to g^ve 1 list of minor 
blemishes such as doubtful pieces of hiiTOfy or anthropology, 
references wiridi arc incompl^ or So abbreviated as to be hard to 
identify, and occasaonal misunderstandings of the sense of quoted 
passages, as opposed to forced rnterpnctatiotis of them. H J. ROSE 


PeregriiLatio NeobeUeoIka. By R. Kms (Jnd H. Kfiss-Hcinnih, 
kcTijjyriifh dtf Oertcrreiifh. AfiO, /iit Ffllfeifeiindet Ff 
Firxtid, 1955. Pp- Vi\ 131, 1 ad phoiegrap}ts 
1 / Largely owing to the late Profrssor R. M- Dawkins, 

Mount Athos is the only part of Greece where 'religious folklore' 
has been s^rstematically invcsrigatecL The present authors add a 
collection of legends and miracles associated with the sacred images 
on Mount Athos, mamcaining that these pUy a larger part in Greek 
devotion than w^hL any people in Central or Western Europe. 
There are^ of course* do pdgrimagei, since women are barred frem 
the holy mountain and men only admfcieid on special permisiion. 

In this firat general survey of present-day Greek pilgrunagc^ 
Istanbul and South Italy have b«ii included on account of their 
close spiritual links. Vivid accounts aiid excellent photographs 
illustrate the splendour of the Orthodox Church, the venerated 
shrines, relies and icont as wxll as the various types of vodv-e olfcrings 
(two votive ofletings by Englishmen are memiflaed on pp, 3d and 
93), Other photognphs show wered shrines being can^ over the 
pilgrims who crave notn them healings and other mctcies. A mental 
patireit hai his hands and feet chain^. A woman couches her eye 
with the head of a Uve snake. The dcKriprion of the Feist of Snakes 
at Matkopoulo soon after the disasirous earthquake in t954 is of 
special intcresr. Two chaptcre are devoted to those places to wloidi 
pilgrims have resorted unce (he days of antiquity and among which 
caves are of outstanding imporuncc. 

Three are far too few travel books by rtamed folklarists. What- 
ever their special field of work, no other traveller should be able 
to bring home such a ridi harvcsJC- Few, however, will carry their 
Icaming as lightly as Professor Kriss, E. EJT LINGER 


OCEANIA 


ChMnging Melaivniii: SocUi Economies of Culttms ContvrL 

m By C)TiJ Bebhfliv. AJrJfrflWfHC (O.L^P-) (Londiwf; Cwnhcf^ 
1 &S 4 - I 97 p h^. Prkt 17 s. fid. 

The aim of this book is to develop a theory of social 
change based on the fluctuating reonomic fortunes of three 


Mekfieiian areat: the Brirish Solomon Islandi ProtectocaM+ the 
Brirish-Ftcach Condomiruimt of the New^ Hebrides and the French 
cotooy of Nrw Caledonia. There are tw'o ispeets of the luthur's 
approach. Tliese are stated tn Otip. X, cntiii^ * Social Change in 
l^ory/ as: (Q to describe the hiflodcai results and trends of 
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Europcan-McttncsiaJi {Oups. I-PC); aitd (ii) to dcvdop « 

compFiflicnAVf theory of iod^ dujige by list of £;oitccpt$ borrqwc!d 
fr-oin ecppomlc)—hciict the sub-dik ' SockJ Ecoiici^ici of Culnire 
Contaa/ 

Althaugh oet^oiul reference h made to thearcdcal points in 
rhe fir$r moe dupcen^ chc icadcr^i aEtendon a focused on chc 
dcseripctoii of panicuiar evenEa. Chapr I giv» a very brief summary 
of 'early' Melannun economics, stating dearly the problems of 
liquid capjial in the cconomyr Of particular interest is Bebhaw's 
cxcdlcnr review of the concept of money in thc$c sodctin> Chaps- 
11 and III give a brief account of liisioricaJ events and a critique of 
the concept of 'Dual Ecoiiaiuy * (or L^lunl Sodety) as je applies to 
Melaneuar Chap. TV describes £iirop»ii comment rebdons with 
MelanniWp vi'ludi nmjJtcd iu the ciEascrophie violmo: lo drearily 
fimUiar &oni the colonial history of other areas—massicrcs of 
Europeans and nailvca^ icvolESp murders, etc. Bdshaw gives some 
crigiiial explajudoiu of why h> many pc^lc were killed in these 
early days. Jn summary form Bclshavw^ also sKowt diac one rcrulc 
of these violent economic changes has been a tmid towards patri- 
llne^ individEul fucression in matrUiueal areas; why there should 
be this tendcnci^ is not adequately deuionsrated by the ciiiplrJcal 
data provided in the chapEdf. The next chapter is an extremely fair- 
minded account of misaioiuzy acti^iiiei; it prcicnts some of the 
posidvi: results of missionary zeal as a contrast to the disruptive 
effects of Etaders’ greed. Chap, VI deals with the changes in Mcia- 
uesiaii prefereneeSp which have been profoundly inllueiiced by the 
acceptance of European cash values. Such itcmis as land, coconun, 
crops and labour hive come to Juve ^cxEcnded values^ because of 
Eheir conveitihility into inoney and tberefoEe into manuhicturcd 
goods. The next three dnpEers seem to fomi a unit and can perfups 
'\x regairded as the core of the hook : Chap. VIL Land, Labour and 
Capital; Chap- Vllf Property and Organization; Chap. IX, Pro- 
dtiction and Exchange. Concrete changes arc noted in the Mela¬ 
nesian 5Cene+ ojie of the moat important being that econo-jnically 
and politfCally the Mcbneiians can cifgaiibe themselves over wider 
areas and wnth greater complexity of sttocttirc than they could in 
the early day^ of their lekdom with Europeans. AnothCT coududon 
is: *Onc of tbc most conipcUing motives leading to the demand for 
money has been the imposition of taxes and licmces.^ Whde thii 
is a safe conduiion in all pnobabiliry^ the nrviewci's experfenetr in 
other parts of the Solomons suggests that there may be as strong 1 
compiibion to get money even w-ben no tax has been kvkd. 

greater bulk of Chaps. I to IX is descriptive, but from time 
to tune an attempt is ma^ to draw theoretical conclusions. An 
example occurs on p. tiSf where Belshaw attempts to predict the 
conditioxu w^hich will lead eo increased ‘production of European- 
draired commodities/ Bur the reader is uol ihown how^ these 
predictions are derived from a thcoty based on cnipincal diUi; the 
predictions seem to be ahrew'd gnoses arising from Jkhhaw^s 
cxpcrknccs as 1 GavemmenE olficcr and from hii held w'oik; they 
might be called intiiJElvc prophecies rather than sdcntiiic pru- 
dictions- For example* he concludes in this seetJon that producticni 
will tend to inemjc . . (3) if the culiurc develops in such a way 
that iicw demands develop’ and '. .. (d) if production i$ dovetailed 
into the Melincsian calendar instead of being orgaiuxcd on a fixed 
doie-rable without reference to Mdanesian social and domestic 
tcquiicmenti.' One mighr neasonibly argue, however, that nio« 
anthropological' piedictians ‘ are sotementx of this ortier* 

The grratcT part of the theoretical analysis is concenlnted in the 
bst two chapters. These consist of an Entcresdng aEtempe to rebte 
Wesicin economic theory to the diflerem economic values of the 
McLufulaii peoples, with the aim of developing a ccxmprchensiyc 
theory of loml izhango. But at many poinEs this theoretical dis- 
cuHion seems strangely disorced from the empirical data tkicribed 
carhcir; the theory do« not seem to have grown out of Belthaw's 
iindentandiog of the facts and it was diffirult far the revkww to 
see how it applied to the facts except in a general abstract Sense. 
This (aulty uiECgrarion appears to dbri\^ at lent partly ftom the 
difficulty of rcktiiig theory based tm the constiuction of logical 
models [Westeni economic theory) to the theory based on the 
analysis of specific enipirica] data {social anthrc^logica] theory). 
Each theory requires a different method and approach to enipiiical 


data, and it is difficult to use one method for both. If the aim of 
social scumce is EO develop a comprehensive theory of social systems, 
how^ever, atienipES at ioEegtating various types of themy must be 
made. Belsluw^'s book marks an impoftant attempt in this direcdou- 

In addiuon to its theoretical interest, tfiis book provides a good 
iistroduction to Melanesian ethnography. Its extensive hisrorlcal 
description and its comprehensive bibliography and appendices also 
indicate to the reader the practical problems hesetTEng the area, 
k should prove of interest to Government officers and odicr new'- 
comets to McLmcuad: artas, espcdally in view' of Belsbaw’a direct 
experkncie and hit discusnon of pracocil polity in the last chapter 
of rhebook. J. S PILOUS 

Contributioii to the Hiitory of Fishing In the Southern S«as. 

By ^i^EeW. StudM EtfmiygrAiphifii UpraUmta^ /X. 
1/7 249, & phtes, 15 ffwpj. Pri{t 

A good deal has b^n published in various places on 
iuhiiig iiL Occajiia, partknlarly on hook-hshing, but the only 
comprehensive Ereatiuem has been H. licasky's Inland 

Rei’i?rdf: Fth Hesks, which, since its publicafion in r 923, has been 
the standard w'oik in its hmired field. Beasley's aim w^as id record; 
he described and illustrated, for each kbnd or group in tumn 
spedmens known to him in his own and cnhcr collections. Though 
lie occasionally commenEcd he drew' tew inferences and made few 
dcducEkiiu; that was not his aim. His svork ncvmhelcH liad, and 
will retain, great value^ not least as a complement to the book 
under notkv. 

Dr. Anell's 'oontribution’ is in fact a survey ofalmDsc all Oceanic 
ffahing methods, not only of hook-ffshing. He has dupten on, r./., 
the Ehomr-lined trap, the casting net, the ffshing kite and the har- 
pdom Tlvfr book is based on reading berth extensive and inlcnsive. 
a tharou;^ knowledge of Etirapcati mnseum colicctioiis and a 
practical imcrest m fishing as a sport. His method is to dcscrLhc aiul 
ducusa qxk: ffshing device it a riinci showing the way in which it is 
used, the pattern of its distribution, and Ehc local variixks of fortu 
and tnatcmi. He suggests its place of origin if there is siiEBcieiiE 
evidencep and nirvcys, in conskh^ble dc^iK the cxua-Oceanic 
Dccurrencn of the iime type of device. Each chapicr Is Illustrated 
by one or more valuable dlstrihurion maps. The method gives rise 
to a tiumbct of revealing diicussions; he is parricularly inEeresdng 
on the urkhkclihood of the U-shaped hook having developed from 
the gorget on die probable origins of the Occank spinner, and on 
the development of the spcoab^Rcd ruvettus hook from the more 
variihlc shark hook. His practical experience of fishing enables him 
to explain the uses ofsomc E>>pes offrouk w^hich work on principles 
differing from those follow'cd in Europe, and to dispose of some 
unlikely suggestions made by previous wriEcrs. The treatnicnc of 
nets might have been expanded; only the casting net ii discussped 
thckfoughly* but oEhcr types, such as the seine, are mipcrranE 
bcaliy, 

ITie final chapter stum up Ehe condtisioiis. Dr. Audi ^owa that 
Oceanic Oshing devices seem eo fall Imo two groups. The evidence 
indicatn that the hm, predomiuandy Mdauedau, originated in the 
tropical areas of south and south-ease Asia. Ilie trail of the second, 
compriiing in partkuJar the Polynesian and Microncsiait £di 4 iQok 
types, leads through neoLithic Japan and Korea Eo a nartliem 
Eurasiaric frshing-eomplex, elements of which arc to be fouiid ui 
prdimoric Europe and have in some cases survived there into 
iTtodcm dmes. The author^S condusioui thus do not fivour a 
Malayan startuig^int for the Polynesiau migrations. It should be 
added tfiat he finds HEryerdahr$ theory of an American origin for 
Polynesian culture untenable and hh aiguments — ^as far as frs^g is 
concirrned—misconedved. 

The value of this book would have been increased by more 
illustration of spcvimens, though expense probably made this 
impossible. The one scriom criticism to be made is of the duaUty of 
the translation. In a seme it ill becomes us to carp—^wc should be 
grateful thai so much is published in our languagc^^ur some errors 
niusf be mentioned Smgular and plural arc med almost ha phaaafdJy. 
Fur example in die first four lines of Chapter VI we have *in ffus 
parts of Dceanii' and W details as to the constmctlon of the mate 
wus given.' On page 71 the natives ofTierra del Fuego aredneribed 
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AS uukLiig imrrt 'quillpciis* (quilli) ^vd on pigc uS there sife 
iwo referencMto A *ci>Qk‘ 5 cc>inb/ ^Musselshell* h used throughoui+ 
in the Gmnm seme of masditU to mean any shell, especially a bi¬ 
valve. Usually pearl shell h the son ititetidod. To anyone wi^ sonte 
knowledge of the subjeet the nieamrig 11 usmlly dear; but such 
mistakes could be serious and in niADy cases iecm to be due simply 
to careless use of a dioJonary^ 

Works of such scope and thorotigJium uii tiuterial cuitiire 
subjects are all the more wekome for their comparative rarity 
nowadays. This one is of the tlrsE iiuporcaiice and should be in all 
anthropological hbrarics. The comhmatkiii of exhaustive descrip- 
tian with judicious discussion makes it a notable contribution both 
to Oceanic ethnography and to wider spheres of culmre histor\\ 

B. A. L.CElANSTdNE 

ilmlLAlls 4£ld Germans in Auilrsilln. By D. Mfftpwnif 

(C^diijv) [LT-lf- A/frnUr & Robertsm]^ 1^55. 

17 -t Pp. jriar, fViVe jfl fr. 

h k increasingly rccogmaicd today that the procos of 
assiiuibEioii or uiregradoa of Urge groups of immignmcs is usually 
a rwoway one. Even wlieui the Atsimilacioii appears to ha^'e been 
totals the impact of the vamshed ethnic niinonty can often be 
traced in the insritutioni and values of the majonty society. 

Mr. Dorrie recognizes die reciprocal tnttire of the auimlbcory 
proccu. but suggests that it has not applied in the cw of the 
German and Italian immigrants in Austt^a who ate the subject 
ofliis book. This he atrhbuEes to the narrow dgidify of the leceiviiig 
society, w^h its constant emphasis on its Brithh^ricnred^Arntral- 
un w'sy of life.' 

On the other hand, Mr. Borric points out ihat^ (despite the fict 
that most Germans are rtow third- or fourib-geiicratiou Australians^ 
and many Italiaus arc lecond-gencratioa seidersp neither of the two 
groups studied can ai yet be regarded as fully assimilated in tetms 


of the dcfuiirion provisionally accepted by a 1950 U-N.E-S-C-O. 
demographers' mccrlng for use in a serici of similar studies: 
' Assbiiiiatioii is a psy’chologkal socio-economic and cultutal process 
multiiig hi the progressive attenuation of ditferencts bcrwemi the 
behaviour of immigrants and nationals wichin the social life of a 
given community/ 

Mr. Bonde rightly cmplusizes that economic imcgraiion and 
naiunlizarion are far Irani coterminous 'with asuitiiladon, which m 
the last resort depends on acceptajicc by the majonty group. The 
arrival of Large numbers of Italians and Germans simre 1947 niay„ 
he suggests^ further retard the acceptance of the earlier arrivals. 

It would be ungracious to criticize Mr. Dorrie for not wricing a 
different book, with a wider scope. He sets out only to provide a 
diachioiuc study of the process of integratEon of two groups^ 
mainly through a wealth of statistica .1 data. Hh rnatciial on the 
more recent Italian group is adequate, that on the oldef-established 
German group less so. In ncicher cm a any informitlon given 
about the impact on the existing ethnic groups of the large infiux 
of Italiam and Germam snee 19+7, nor about rektintts bcrweeii the 
various non-Drirish groups in Austtallan sodety. 

The tx>Dk contains informative chapteTs on Australian imniigta- 
tion policy and on the attitudes and social stmciufe whkh this 
policy redects. Its main basds seems to be economic* die desire to 
protect hard-won matetial living standards; tbh k supported by a 
Vague Sense of ' Nordic’ juperiority originjiiiig our of isolation 
rather than positive racial arrogance, 

[n view of the fact that AustnJia has since 1947 admitted 
1 , 000,000 immigrpts, of whom just over jo per cent, are non- 
Driti^, it seems likely that Australkns will have to modify their 
Own attitudes towards ncwcomeis more than tlicy have so far done. 
Perhaps die Concert of 'integration* which Csiudip in a simikr 
sittiadon, has found preferable to ‘assinHkcion' might prove helpful 
here. SHEILA PATTERSON 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Concept of Fimcdon 

j Sip,—P rofessor Raymond Firth’s paper on ^Fimecion^ 

1/1 ^ yfiaricwlc e/ —^1955 Doniinuei to 

distinguish between at kail two primary uses of the 
rtkiie^ ‘ Bmciion/ Stated in the most simple manner, function in 
the tint seme refers to the interdepcndccKrc or correlaticn of two 
or more phenanicm and in the lecoivd sense dnsignates the 'needs* 
(^.e. "functioni') served by some designated phenoiuetia, kln^ 
ship systems or magic 

Considerable teEcaion on dtesc two uses of the leno convirurei 
me dm they arc not really dilfcrcni. In the interests of cohrreDce 
and gejierality 1 suhnili that the two usages arc highly coiupitibk, 
provided tkic we agree ro use the woid 'function* sokJy in the 
sense ofa relatioiuhip^ no matter whar kind of rekdonship» lo long 
as it is an empirically testable one. 

When we speok^ say, of a given ritual fuocuoning to restore 
equilibrium in 1 group following a crisis |[R=(/}E)r we are express¬ 
ing a conelatitui bctwYcn two events in \mch the dependent 
variable, cquiUbriinn, is one of a few chosen concepts of intcrest- 
In Malinow'skrs 'need theory* sndi chosen concepts ore pethap* 
more spedfiealiy prescribed dun in RadcMe-BrowTiV ^niiin- 
tenance-of-dieMyfcem theory/ to nicntion only two theories in 
which interest focuses on a relatively few dej^ndent variables. 
More latitude, it will be noted, is aUcw^d in the scatch for in¬ 
dependent variables, which are generally items of cnlmre thai aet 
in 3 given way wkh refcientc to the dependmr ^wfiables. This is 
functionalbm m [he second sense of the word, k remoini functional¬ 
ism whether the analyst LLtnib liinudf eo a paitieuJar communky 
at a ipcdfic time and pboc or whether he seeks to gcncralite on a 
imivetsal level concerning* say, the needs of any on-going sodal 
syiteim At the Jatttt extreme, of Courie, we are doing ideno: 
ikhcr than hbeory. 


Now\ in the Eret sense of the word an explicit theory containing 
a sdecicd number of dependenr (or^ perhaps, also independent) 
vadables i$ kdting. We stare wiih a more abstract phr^ig in 
which it U said* merely, ihat the phenomena we are studyhig con¬ 
stitute a system and hence vaibbles wiR be found to be function¬ 
ally relot^: {where Vi is any independenc variable 

and Vi any dependent variable). Presuntably such an approach is 
relatively inductive compared to die more deductive thcoiecical 
apprcuch. Again, this approach nuy be adopted on any level of 
gcneralicy* 

Objeedem may be raised in tenns diac Firth carefully avoids. 
That k, somcbcxly nuy ckim that for Malinowski^ Raddxtfe- 
Brown and others who bold to the second luc of the concept, 
funcrional reUtionships are onc^w-ay, produCer-ptaducc rebdon- 
shjp. That b* in ruch propositions the independent variable 
prodibcei (eames) the dependent variable. But to apeak of Cause is 
suidy a more complex matter than to speak of hmctional relahon- 
ships. Came is a sufejea; that involves tughly specific proof which, 
by the definition tliac I foDow, must come by some ^‘afiety of the 
Comparative method, including a matched couiml group of 
sodeties (always more duti one) that shares many thitigs with an 
experimental group c-i^fcpi the cftidol mdeptndent vamble, A very 
crude model of sutdi an cxperimcni (using only two iodetics) is 
represented in Nadel's recent work. To design experiments of this 
type oil a larger scale h well nigh impossible w^lica the cases are 
co^ culium or lodedci, 

Lf we arc resigned for the time being oi lew to dealing with 
coirebdons rathn than producer-product reiidonships, then 1 
submit that there is no banc diifcrcace between function considered 
as co-yariation or function regarded os satislyuig needs of on 
individual or coEnirmniiy. JOHN J, HONIGMANN 

Unh^fiiy cf NffliJs Cdrefind^ Chapel Hilit A^^C* G.S./L 
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EARLY MASKS FROM THE DAN TRIBES IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 

[a) jJ (i^) 6 mihfS. Phmty^aphf: U'\ fl, Fagg^ 


TWO EARLY MASKS FROM THE DAN TRIBES IN THE 

BRITISH MUSEUM* 

h 

WILLIAM FAGG 

Dcpuiy Daparimim pf Elhnagraphy, British Musrmn 


The two small niasb ilimtrati^d in Plate K came 
lo light some years ago in the course of sorting of 
die stoDcti Norih American [ndian collections of the British 
Museum preparatof)^ to the rc^jchibidoii of the Bdino- 
graphical Gallery, and were transterred to the West African 
colfeciions. Their special iiiECrcst lies in the fact that thev 
were acquired ui i8eS^ (from another English collection) 
and are thus probably among the first spcdiiiens of dieir 
kind to reach European collccrions. They were among die 
iiiinunerablc gifts made to die national collections by Sir 
Augustus Wollaston Franks, dien Keeper of the Depart¬ 
ment of Antiquities (bduding echnography)* who was in- 
defadgably scarchuig Europe^ with the eye of a connoisseur, 
for objects of primitive and other art at about the rime 
when the older artists of the revolutionary French school 
ol painring which was to 'discover^ African art in the early 
years of our ccnlurj” were being boni- 

The contemporan^ labels attached to the two specimens 
show that both pieces (bearing Christy Coilcaion registra¬ 
tion Nos, 4572 and 4575 rcspeciively) w^erc ‘purchased 
from Warchain [f.e, William Warehani, a Leicester Square 
dealer of the period | and presented by A, W. Franks^ Esq,, 
Jan, 30p tBiSS/ and that they w'erc Trom Mr. Hodgekin- 
son's collection/ No iiifortnadon has been traced about 
the last-natiicd gentleman. so that we cannot assume an 
appreciably longer histor\^ for the pieces, or guess how he 
obtained them. The infotmadon recorded on the labek 
appears also, together with drawings of the pieces, in the 
slip catalogue which formed the fcgister ot the Christs-^ 
Collection at that time. 

No provenance is attributed to them in the Museunfs 
records, and their presence in the America]! collccdons was 
presumably due to the siiiiilariiy of the headwork on one 
ot them to Plains Indian work. 

The first piecCp which is the better carved, is 5I inches 
long and 2 i inches wide. The hollowed back of the mask 
Is filled w'ith a black material which appears to be gum, 
and there is a beard of plaited strands oi vegetable fibre to 
which blue, red and other beads are attached. At the top of 
the mask are attached (.i) the wampuni-like band of blue 
glass bcadw'ork, 20 inches long and inches wide, 
(h) bchtiid this and partly attached to if. the skiji, nearly 
Complete but lacking most of the hair, of (probably) a 
small monkey, and (f) a second, smaller skin^ 

The second mask by j inches) has a beard formed of 
tufa of hair (the outermost tw^o ccrmijiating at the upper 
end in small bone tubes)* perhaps from a monkey, and a 
large iron staple for suspension is fixed in the top edge. 
The hollow' back is again filled with what may be presumed 
to be "fetish material/ but diis is complctclv enclosed in 
an outer covering of hairless monkey skin* tIic rcniains of 

* Waj'f K md a texifgwfe 


the sacriHo: of a fowl over die mask arc evident in the form 
of small feathers adhering to the nose and checks. 

To any studciic of Amcaii art it is at once evideuc that 
these tw o masks come from the Dan—or better Dan-Ngcre 
—group of tribes, w'liich arc found, itiider various names, 
in eastern Liberia, die western Ivory Coast, and the 
contiguous portion of French Guinea. The stylistic varieties 
of this group* seem to have been formed by the inter¬ 
action in various ways of mo main tradirions of almost 
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opposite tendencies widiin die framework of a common 
set ot fomis (notably the more or less oval^haped ftontal 
mask) whose presence tliroughDut the group is no doubt 
due to the cross-tribal influence of secret societies such as 
the Poro: the generally more smooth, restrained and 
decorative tradition associated vvidi the Dan, and the 
bolder, more exaggerated tradition (marked especially by 
bulging eyes) associated \vtth the Ngere; diough other 
minor strains play their part, these two seem to be the 
dominant polarities. Our two masks arc clearly of the Dan 
tradition, though neither is readily to be paralleled in 
detail from the published literature. Though no doubt 
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from ibc same place {to judge trom the simiJar treatment 
of iheir backs)p they appear 10 be ^roni -quite different hands. 
Since the eyes arc not pierced tit either case, and in view 
nf their small sizCp we may assume that they were not 
niade as masks 10 be worn in front of die face, h would 
seem likely from an exaniinadon of the first spedinen and 
of its attachments that it was suspended either round the 
neck or from the waists and in that case they may have 
Ikcii worn by priests in ritual dances. It is natural to com¬ 
pare them with the iniruatuie masks which have been 
collected among the tribes of this group in Liberia (but noi 
in the Ivory Coast) by Dr, Etta Bcclccr 4 >onncr.^ of the 
Museum fur V6lkcrkundc, Vinina, and by Dr, G. W. 
Harley, 1 for the Peabody Museum at Harvard; a small 
group of these has recendy been collected by Dr, W, Peters 
among the Mano and presented to the British Museum, 
These miniatures, which according to Dr. Harley have 
reference bodi to a man's personal soul and to his ancestors 
and ate given to a boy on his iiiitEarion into the Poro and 


in certain other circuimtanccs» ate normally betivcen two 
and three inches in length, less than half the length of ihe 
two masks under discussion^ and are designed to be held 
in die palm ol the hand, so that diey can be seen by the 
owner but not by odiers; our tw'o masks arc therefore 
unlikely to have quite the same fiinctioti, diough they 
may well have a related use in die Poro cult. 

N(pfr 4 

^ See npeeially the excdJeiit stylbtic anaiysii of ilic varioiii 
sub-styles Found in the Ivory CZoast by Profcsior P. J, VandenliouEr, 
'Cbssifkatian stylistique ■ du muqpc doxi ct de li Cute 

dlvoire ocddciitikp' Afrdrii. RyksniUf^ Ltidfn^ 4, [04S. 

* See E. Doiuicr, ■ Kumt uiid Handwork in No-Liberia,* 

Voli XXni ([9140}, pp. 45-HD+ 

3 See G. W. Harky, ^Masks ai Agenu of Social CotitroJ in 
North-Ease libcrUp" Paps. Peabody Mm. -.'IrfA. md 

Vob XXXir^ No. 2 alij jW.* ^ Notes on the Poro iti 

Uberia/ ihi£^ Vd, XrXn No. 2 (i 94 i)p and G, Schwab [with 
idditkitui nutcrial by G. W. Hailey), 'Tiibes. of the Liberiui 
Hintcrlandp" ihid., Vo!_ XX XJ (1947) 


THE SOCIABILITY OF MONKEYS* 

by 


M. R, A. CHANCE, PH.D, 


Too lew sj^iematic studies exist to enable a 
definite staicmeiit to be made about the causes 
of sodabilitv in fiionkcys and apes. Neveithcless^ there is 
suiheieirit infortnadon available iq enable the main features 
of the problem to be outlined. 

The social behaviour of six species only has been studied^ 
but of these only five species have been studied in suiBdent 
detail to be comparable. We arc fortunate in that the>^ 
include LnipurtajU rcpreseiitaiivcs of the differcut inodes of 
life found amongst the order primates, althotigh, unfor¬ 
tunately^ because ihey arc so dimtult to study^ we have no 
representative of the great apes. Also„ w^c bavc some micn- 
sivc studies^ in captive colonies^ of the social bchavimtr of 
the Rhesus monkey (ChancCi in press), and of the Hama- 
dry as baboons (Zucketnun, 1932). These two spedcs have 
also been studied in the wild. 

It Is necessary hriefiy lo call attention to some salient 
features of each spedcs of monkey, the behaviour of which 
is under discussioii. 

The Hamadry^as baboon lives in AtVica and forages for 
tong periods in the open, csperially after rain, as well as 
feeding in scrub and temperate forests, h walks on all fours. 

The Macaque, or Rhesus, of India, walks on aU fours 
equally well on top of a bough or on the ground. It forages 
in trees and in open country. 

The Howler monkey b mainly an arboreal creaiurc of 
South America and the Panama. It walks on all fours and 
has a prehensile tail- 

Thc Spider xiinnkcy^ of So nth America^ has a prehen¬ 
sile tail and similar fcamrcs and habits to die Howler, 

suhstma of a idrrtjtninj’rdiicm to thr Royuj 
liisfiiuir, u*kh a 5 195 S 


excepc that it brachiates w'hcn pjjissiig from one tree lo 
another. 

Fiiially+ the Gibbon, which relies almost exclusively on 
brachiating as a means of progression through the trees, 
lives in the forcsES of Siam, li rarely descends to the ground 
except to move quickly across gaps in the foresi, which it 
dees on its hind IcgSt Uti lancing w'irh its arms. 

Tertesfriai and seeftj/ luibtts* These monkeys have been 
uiendoncd in an order wluch emphasizes chat apart from 
man, and excluding the great apes, there arc some monkeys 
which live a great proportion of their life in ihc open+ lib; 
ihe Baboon and the Rhesus. These walk on all fours 
whether in the trees or on the ground and arc agile in both 
sitiiaduns—unlike the Gibbon, which is not well adapted 
for running. The Rhesus and the Baboon are commonly 
found in large troops. As many as 15a Macaques are fonnd 
logeiher, and Hamadryas baboon troops vary in size 
berw^een 25 and joo mcuviduals. 

Ai the arboreal extreme, the Gibbon lives only in families 
conshting of the adult male and his mate, occ^ionallv an old 
mile, and one or two young; less than half a doaoi in all. 

Intermediate Lii habit arc the Spiders and Howlers, which 
move mainly or wholly on all fours, but possess specialized 
prehensile tails to assist them in the trees. They arc also 
intermcJiatc in the numbers constituting the group, which 
vaiy in size from 5 to 30 individuals. 

The fTruaurt tf fhar social grtnips. The Gibbon lives in 
fanulies^ an adult male and female sta)4ng together 
throughout their lives. The young males," on the'other 
hand, are driven away from the family by the antipathy of 
the adult male when they reach niaiurityp and adolescent 
females leave their parent for the company of these lone 
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malw. 'rhc finiilics wcupy icrriioiics and threaten oihct 
faniilic^ with calk, if they meet at the biniJidaiic^, 

Lone t^iales are also encountered in the popubtiou of 
Howlers, but these rarely spend much dnic outside the 
^roup and soon rejoin the hcieroscxual bonds which form 
the major portion of the population^ The members of a 
band arc kept logctlier, and movenioic coordinated, by 
chills of various kuids. In these hands, however, the sex 
rado b not equal, females predominating over the Titalcs 
in the ratio of 8 females to 3 males. There are thtis slightly 
more than twice as many females as males in a band. The 
disproportion is made up in the popiibiiom in parr at least, 
by the lone males. 

This disparity' in the niiiiiber of each sex is also present 
in the groups of Spiders^ though so far no lone males have 
been encountered. The Spider group contains on the average 
8 males to 15 finialcs^ which shows that the heterosexual 
grouping tendency is smaller in the sociery of this monkey 
than in that of the Howlers, which live in the same hind 
of territory. 

These monkeys, like the Howlers, inhabit territories 
and rhe groups split up during the day, for feeding, into 
sul>-gTOljps-—comprising mostly males and Icnialcs and 
youngt or nialcs alone, although tliere are a few female 
sub-groups w'ith young. These sub-groups, hosvcvcr, 
alw^ays ke^ each other in view and calf to one another as 
3 means of keeping together. 

The ratio of females to males expressed as a pcrceuragc 
has beeti termed 'The Soriouoiiijc Index/ and serves as a 
means of coni parin g the group s tructure in die population 
of different species, 

TABLt I. biix lUvnaiPunuN in tm. sthucturi 
01 niihCRi-Nr spKius 
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Thc iiiatii ^oitping rendciidcs of the five species studied 
show^ the following salietit features. Kjsdy^ the sex ratio is 
unequal in all but the Gibbon. Secondly, this inequality is 
known to lead to the exclusion of males from the group 
in tw'o tmt of four species where this inequahty is present. 
Bachelor bands arc present in both of diese; one habitually 
forages in die open* die oihcr lives in forested country. It 
appears, therefore, that a specific ainaction. exists between 


males of the Macaque monkeys and of die Howler^ which 
is apparently absent, or at least Ilc^t obvious, in the Spider* 
and no observations have been made on die l?aboon. bi 
all four species, however, mechanisms exist for keeping 
the animak tcsgethcr in large groups. The Howlers and 
Spiders rely apparendy, in part at leasts on calling to one 
another, but the other mechanisni clearly demonscrated by 
the study of the Hosvler and the Macaque is to break up 
into two separate groups—the heterosexual and the male 
hotnosexLtal group. 

Tin- prigm (tf fhdr StKiabitiiy, Much emphasis has been 
laid heretofore (Zuckennan, 1932) on the sexual clemenc m 
the social life of nionkc^-s and there is no doubt that this 
element pbys a prominenT rote in the social life of many 
types of monkey. However, it is as wdl 10 keep in mind, 
wnen considering the origin of sociability^ in the primaces, 
svhat we know about sociability in other mammals. The 
instanees are rebtively few, but in the wolf, for example, 
pack formation occurs at a particular time of the year, for 
hunting, and in contrast to the primates the doniinaiit pairs 
separate from die group in the mating season (Schentcl, 
194S). In seals, sociability during the mating season appears 
to be mmtily determined by the rcstrictEd nature of the 
breeding grounds (Scheffer and Kenyon, 1952). Thus, it 
can bo seen rhat the tendency of some mammals to form 
groups in rcbdvcly open territory is not necessarily 
associated with mating bchastiour. This point is made here 
Wcausc it should be emphasized that in eonsidering the 
pbcc of sextulity in the complex social integration of pri¬ 
mate society, w^c must not jump to the Conclusion that it 
is necessarily a prime evolutionary cause of the origin of 
primate iodeties. Moreover, we have seen that more than 
one mechanism has been brought into operation to keep 
the numbers together. This would suggest that hyper¬ 
sexuality is only one mechanism for ensuring sociaoility 
and may indeed not be the primary mechanism. This is 
further discussed brer. Ac this juncture, however, the iii:- 
formatinii already set out is itself suHldcnt to suggest a 
reason for the evtjliition of sociability, thougL because of 
ihe meagre attention paid to this all-imponaiit subject^ tio 
statement can be made on the basis of adequate knowledge. 

Only the Gibbon, of those wt know something about, 
lives exclusively in the trees except when forced down, and 
this monke)' is so specialized that it is at a disadvantage on 
the ground. All the others arc capable of running on the 
ground, and show a grouping tendency w^hich in some 
way excludes males from the group. These exdudcd males 
either spend little time oucsidc the main group (as in thr 
Howders) or possess .m attraction for other males of die 
sanic spedcs (Macaques. Howlers and possibly Baboons). 

What is blown of rhe Baboon in Africa suggests that 
there k safety in foraging together in the open w^hen they 
are cxpriscd to attack by feline predators. At night they 
sleep in rock face shelters and in trees. This suggestion is 
confirmed by Carpenter (1934), who observed a young 
Howder, isolated froni the group, which was attacked and 
biticn by an ocelot; but the young monkey teedved 
protection from the three males of the group in response to 
its cries. 
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It should be noted that Gibbon territory in Siairi 1$ 
mh^kbned by leopards, which climb trees easily; but tine 
Gibbon p05Scs$cs a unique method of escape from these 
cats as ‘Gibbons cross rapidly &om one tree to another^ 
brachbring from slender terminal branebes over rather 
wide spaces; fairly large cats would have difficulty in 
following over suen arboreal pathways. * In tins connexion 
ic is interesting, and prhaps significajit, to note that the 
central grouping tendcnc)' and sodonomic index k tnore 
marked in the Howler than the Spider, hut the btter 
possesses the ability 10 brachiatc from tree to tree and thus 
has a method of escape from danger in trees which the 
Howler lacks. The other possible predators are large birds 
of prey and snakes, but little or nothing is known of the 
behaviour of monkeys tow^ards these animals, or w-hecher 
they are attacked by them. 

It thus appears inar the society of subhuman prinrates 
may have been evolved in response 10 selection imposed 
by ihc behaviour of predators in opai territory. 

Di>rwiVjej(fe hiefimhi^S tfijd their in primate 

rmr/fticj. Now let us examine the sodedes of these monkeys 
a little closer to sec whai eleinetits they arc composed of 
Baniett has shown how' die presence of a female rat 
emphasises the antipathy between the males, as revealed in 
their compeddon for food at the food bos. The comped- 
don results in an order of priority w^henever one animal is 
subordinate to another. Such hierarchies of domuiancc arc 
present in other mammalLaii societies. In the wolf both 
males and females form hierarchies (Schenkef T94fi). The 
presence of both sexo intensifies these hierarchiaJ difier- 
cnccs in captive colonies of wolves, so again we see the 
same dghtening of the rivalry betweeu members of the 
same sex in the presence of the opposite sex, and you will 
note that in bodi these instances there is a factor binding 
die animab of one sex close together. In svolves, diere is 
the tendency to herd rogethcr, which yet requires analysis, 
and in the insuuicc of the rats described by Barnett, the 
cage and their attricdoii towards the food box kept them 
close together. Dominance also occurs in the seal colony 
when the females come ashore to join the miles in their 
territories! which are crowded close together on the fore¬ 
shore, aiid w here the dominance of a male is reflected in 
the size of his harem. The same elciiicnt is prominent in 
primate societies, wdiere it can be dbeemed in three aspects 
of the behaviour of the male. 

The first concerns the regulation of the tcladons betw'ccii 
die sexes; this takes different forms. 

In Macaque societies dominance deterruines the order 
in which the males establish consort reLadpns widi the 
females as they come on heat. The females associate early in 
the cycle of receptivity wdtb low ranking males, and Later 
at the peak of sexual swelling with the more dominant 
males. In the quiescent stage the females rctiim to the 
periphery of the group. 

In Baboon society, on the other handt the high ranking 
males possess larger harems tluin the lower ranking males. 
The higher the status of the male the larger w^iU be the 
cluster of females surroundiug him and constituting Ins 
harem. During die period of the sexual sw'cllmg ^e tcmalcs 


seek the closest possible spatial assodarion with the males; 
thus the spatial dtsmburioii wiihin the Imcm reflects the 
rcladve artracdon of the overlord for a pardcular fciuale. 

In the distribudon of members of the society' as a whole 
we can see the same fcaUirc. For example, in the Sandago 
colony of Rhesus monkeys, studied by Carpenter (i942fi), 
the most dominant male and the next most dominant nule 
were on the average Iras closely associated than the sccotid 
most dominant male and the third one in the male hier¬ 
archy. 

Thus w'u come to the second feature. It is dear that the 
spatial reiadous widdn the society, and indeed apparendy 
the actual space or terriioty occupied by the group, is a 
reflection ot ihe rebdve antipathy or dominance of the 
constituent males. This k a most important and promEnenc 
feature. 

Finally, it should now be dear that the males excluded 
from die hetcroscxviai groups are another aspect of this 
male hierarchy, since tlic higher ranking males inside the 
groups have appropriated more than one female to 
themsdvei. 

Bahmee of Social and anti-$oeiat forces. There are dius 
considerable disruptive forces present in the heterosexual 
groups of monkeys. These arise from constant threats 
between die ammals. In some way these arc balanced by' 
attractions between the animals. 

What is the narurc of these attractive influences? One of 
these exbts between the overlord and hb conson female. 
What arc the others, and above all, what k the counter^ 
bdaucbig attraction bctweai die males w^hich prevents all 
but the lone males from scattering and leaving the group ? 
The answer given to date for the Baboon {Zuckerman, 
1932) is that the attraction of the males for the females 
holds the heterosexual society together. Can this be 
generalized to include all sociable spccira of monkey ? Ac 
first glance this is not possible as in Gibbon eomniiuiiities 
only single pairs remain togedicr. Clearly in that society the 
fctnalra arc not a compensatory aitraction for the threats 
bctwwn the males. Nevertheless, it iiiav be possible to 
retain this hypothesis ifit is assy tned that the females are an 
attraction only when they arc in heat, or only if the period 
of heat occupies a large proportion of the reproduction 
cycle* i.f,, occupies a large proportion of the loi.il dine. 

What i$ known of this feature? It is known tliat in 
Baboon and Macaque sorietira the fcniale is receptive for a 
large proportion ot the cycle* but we do not know any¬ 
thing about the other three species whose social habits are 
biowTi. Nevertheless, in Macaques and Baboons vre know 
that the receptive period is so long that on the average 
dierc will be a leniile on beat for more than half the time, 
svhich means that mating behaviour is more often possible 
than not (Chance, I9Sj) : indeed, niuting behaviour is 
raised to the status of all types of behaviour. It h thus 
possible that the expLuiationWhich is based on the attrac¬ 
tiveness of the femaira keeping the males together is valid. 
Information about the reproductive habits of the female 
Gibbon, Spider and Howler monkey, however, is missing, 
so that die crurial comparison cannot be made. 

Another possibility, however, exisEs and has been put 
164 
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forward by Chaijc€ (iii press). It has already been men- 
doned that in the sodedes of the Macaque and the Howler, 
the excluded nmlti form bachelor Tlnis the isolated 

males arc attracted to each other. This, it could be argued, 
is to obtain the protecrion afforded by numbers, but that 
is not the type of cxplonadon we seek since it implies 
behaviour taken m anridpadon of danger rather than as a 
response to actual condidons. Moreover, it is inadequate to 
explain the behaviour of the three adult donibtani males 
of the Macaque colony studied by Chance* These three 
animals started life in the colony togcdier by forming a 
trio isolated by a space from tJie rest of the colony, com¬ 
prising die adult feiiiaics and a large number of young and 
adolescent uionkcp. These three males rested together, 
ale togcthcTp groomed each other, mounted and W'ere 
jiiount^ by each other; all signs of close afimiw bctw^i 
them. They w'ere separated only when two of the adult 
fcmaics of the colony had come into heat for the first 
time. Then, although the discance betw^cen them increased 
so that it was never less than j or 4 feet, they did not 
entirely separate. This separation happened after a fight 
w'hich had left wounds on the dominant mole. Their 
behaviour after this change ihow^d that they w^ere linked 
by a bond w hich had not been broken, how^cver, by their 
new' antipathy—for the movement of one of them often 
caused the others to move so that the distance separating 
them remained roughly the same, or they w^oula simply 
keep the other members of the trio in vicw% Moreover, 
the afternoon siesta—a constant feature of the social Lfe—- 
was at times, w'hcn there were only a few females in heat, 
spent in the same neighbourhood. This is evidence of a 
probable attraction between the males of Macaque society 
and emphasises the assodatlon of males in bachelor ban ds. 
Moreover, it provides us with a means of undcrstandijig 
how a number of moles Teinain together hi a group with 
sexually receptive females, when the andpathy'^^ betw^cen 
them is high, in a way which is consbtent wnth our know- 
iedge of other groups like the Gibbon societies where it 
must be presumed absent. 

Such a bond is mainly a male elioracteristic, since none 
of the females of the Macaque colony showed any com- 
parable tendency to group together, and no feinale bands 
have been obscr^^cd in the wild in any of the societies 
studied, although occasional lone lemalcs have been 
reported. 

"We are tJuis presented with rw^o altcmative hypotheses 
for the existence of primate society, Firsdy, either the 
attraction of males for females in species %vhcrc sexual 
receptivity' is the rule rather than the exception constitutes 
the prime bond, or the association of more than one pair, 
so to speak, is maintained by the attraction of males for 
each other. 

Addidonal evidence m favour of the existence of a dis¬ 
tinct male bond is also provided by studying the reaction 
of Macaque monkeys to threat. Macaques in caprive 
colonies of oil ages and both sexes most frequently react to 
threat from a more dominant animal:, or mcrclv from the 
presence of such an animal, by presentadon. Tnis consists 
of directing the hind quarters towards the souree of threat 


and is the female copulatory stance. The clfcct b to dimiiibh 
the chrear from the more domiiianc oninia] so thac the 
subordinate monkey con remain close to it without being 
attacked. This gesture b very often followed up by a 
subordinate monkey crawling up to and lydng in front of 
the more dominant minuJ before stardiig to groom it. 
Thb combuiation of gestures w'as frequently seal in the 
behaviour of the subordinate members of the three adult 
male Macaques of the colony at the London Zoo. It shows 
chat the nrale Macaque possesses a sei of responses co threat, 
different from either counter rhr^t or escape, and that 
these responses allow it a freedom of movement, in a social 
setting where anripathics arc aro^ised, w hich would other¬ 
wise not be possible. 

How'evcf, the behaviour of the females which were 
cstabhshing reladons with the moles of the breeding hier¬ 
archy throw's considerable light on the significance of 
threat between males of the hierarchy. The solid du g 
fcnialc is aggressive towards her prospeedve overlord, 
evoking counter threat and avoiding the consequences in 
part at least by presentation, and also by a complex ofoiher 
gestures w-hich have not yet been anal)'sed. Often, follow¬ 
ing such behaviour, however, and separated by an interval 
of dine, the male approached her independently, so thai it 
appears that threat induces a delayed response in the male; 
namely, an attraction for ilie aggressor. Now , it b possible 
to see thiE the aitracrion betvvccn the males may wtH arise 
out of [he constant aw^arencss,. hy subordinate males, of the 
poteudai threat imphed by their more doniinaiit colleagues. 

If thb should prove to be so on further study, then 
dominance and sociability ate two inseparable aspects of 
sub-human pritnaie society. 
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rhc Relaciaiu betKCfu Wtut^ Scictm i^Pil AborigjnaU 
in the fi-orilcstlancU of the Pacific, By Gmifel! 
177 D.Uil, Masirr, Si. 

nf a nipprriwjrifffjipxj tut thf liisiinne, 

10 Cktohr^ 195 j. 

The TuiDpcin Ihv^lsidiis of dje l^adfic tcnitofiiij from about 
1500 oiLw^rJs constitute onr of the most import^jit events in 
human history^ while one of the mcftc intcresdn^ fe^tuues of die 
m vasLons was the intcneuoti between the iticomitig Europeans and 
the indigenous mhabiunts. from this viewpoint the Pacific basin 
con be divided into sbt great arcas^ each of which diows cenain 
similarities. These areas are Siberia; Hrirish NorUa America^ as 
far south as Mexico; Sponisli America^ from Mexico to Cape 
Horn; Bridsli Australasia; East and Soudj^E^^c h^u; and llic 
Pacific Islands. This paper cannot discuss Spanbh America where 
subiuntial Indian populations tended to absorb the incomini^ 
whites and to create new mestizo peoples; nor does it deal with 
East Asia, Soud^Ea^c Asia and the Pacific islands, w^hcrc through 
reasons such as climate or the deuiiiy of iiidigcnom popubtton, 
the whites formed only iojoumcr iewlemmtj from which, in 
regions such as lluniia, Jndo-China, Indonesia and the Philip- 
ptnet, they have retreated or must retreat poiitieally, although 
many of their introducEiom of fiorm, fauna and culture remain and 
may evets coutmue to advance. 

rhc three rrmaiiiing areas, Russian Siberia. British America, 
and Britiih Ausiralasiar resembled one another in that much of 
their ellmatc W'as suitable for Western white settlement and that, 
almost everywhere, the tiensides of the iiidigcnous populadons 
W'cfc flight. No w^orthwhile calcnbtions can be inacfc of native 
population figures pricir lu die white invasionsi, but it is doLibcful 
w^hether Eastern Siberia^ the Padfic regioEis of British North 
America, together with Australia and New Kcaiand, contained 
more than three or four mil lion indigenous people in lands which 
now provide homes and economic resonrccs for ten times as 
many whiirsv In nxost of these areas white native rclaticmi passed 
through three phases, a pioneer period during which all the in¬ 
coming peoples slaughtered the indigenous by the introduction of 
white diseases, by land-seizure or by actual warfare; a middle 
period marked b)' niisriomry and reservation policies, usually 
worthy in conception hut usually non-economic and unpsycho- 
logicaL A third period, recent and sdentifie, law the indigenous 
people develop some immunity from white djieas« and begin to 
profit from the cfTorts of white gp%'ernniciiiis to restore native 
morale by insestablidiitig the good features of the former luiis'c 
systems of adininiitration and social life, and by interesting the 
people in suitable and popular eeDnoiiiEc and cdncatiemal activiiics. 
In it thsac regions, whcdier BricUh, or Rtissian, or under the 
control of youthful peopi® sioch as those of the United Stairs or 
Australia, w'hiEe gr^^ brutality and ignorance excernfinated 
many indigenoiii groups and possibly reduecid the survivors to 
about onc-fift}i ol the pr^-contjuesi entah. Under imuletn scietirific 
tnottagenieiiiT however, tiarivc numbers increased, and arc in- 
cfcisitig in wveral important regions such as New Zealand and 
the Southwest of the UnitExl Stales, Ncvcttlicless, sooner or hter, 
most of the indigeuciui groups i^urviving will Ur absorbed in the 
great white fiujority* 

The wdiiees tiosv appear firmly and permouently established m 
British Noitli America where the Poemc Coast communities are 
supported by the vast white populatiom further rast. The white 
position seems less secure in Siberia and Aintraiasii wliere smaller 


and mote remoie while populations lie to the north and south of 
the East and South-E-isr Asian hlock ivdih its vast and rapidly 
iiiereosino populadonji, agaiitst wTich the Russians tn spite of did r 
professed commimisbc ec]|ualitarianjsin have established a 'White 
Siberian Policy' and are vigorously ft>stcTing white inigranaii on 
die lino adopted by Australia. It may be noted diat the Aitstralians 
have used their ^Wliite AustralU Policy^' to protect the million 
natives of Australian New Gnjnea from tlie type of Asian popula¬ 
tion indux which U sn threatening to the Bjians, and it is of vital 
importance that New Guinea, which is certainly not Liidouedati 
ill geograph y^ dora, fauna, or population, should remain imder the 
trusteeship of the Dutch and Austraiiaiis. 

It is impossible to examine lierc certain very LnicTcsrifig ondiro- 
pologicai discoveries m these Pacific regions, hni it may be noted 
that in Australia evidence is accumulating that the continent and 
Kangaroo Bland on die south coast were inhabited by a pre- 
Australoid people, possibly of the sarnc type as the Tosinaniaii 
negroids who were so bruLilly exterminated bv die British whim 
invaders. In 3930 die South Australian Miwim [of Adelaide) 
conducted littlc-pilbltrizcd, bui most able, diorough and fruitftd 
excavafions at Devon Downs and Tartanga on the lower Murray 
River, and at the latter site unearthed fossil skeletons and primitive 
artifacts of a type rcccnlly discovered ar Lake Mcnindie on die 
river Darlingp and in large numbers on Kangaroo Island, which 
was nn in ha hi ted when die whites omv'cd.. Further cxploradons arc 
being conducted in 1956 and spcdmctls have already been sent 
to the United States fbr Carbon-14 tesD. 


Land Tenure In a Sinhalese Villa^, North Central 
Provincct Ceylon. By IL R. LwrA, XLA^, PkD. 
l7o ^ ccviiPFTJwiVtffi^n rAr Imtiintt', 19 Af*iy, 19^3 

The purpose of diB paper^ was to describe the 
changes lliat have taken place in regard to the tenure of irrigaECtI 
paddy land in a ungle shibgc in the North Central Province tif 
Ceylon during the past Ho years. Tlic commoniiy in c|ujesUon at 
present consists of 35 families and 160 individuals. Parmbg is 


dependent upon artificial irrigation, Inigation water is supplied 
irorn an arrificial reserv^oir (tank) which stores up rainwater 
during the tsvo periods of heavy roinrall around April and 
November. Ordinarily two crops of riot cm be grown each year. 
Tlie irrigatiofi Wivrks are ancient md wm probably first con¬ 
structed prior to the icnib century a^d. Up to 1940^ when the 
Irrigation Dcpartiiieni carried nut a major rtconstmeriotir 
laborious annual repairs were necessary' if the tank was to be kept 
iti opcraricin- Up [o 1940 the tank Vi'oj adec^uate for an area of 
ibom 45 acres of pulJy land; the prnenr tank can feed rather 
more than twice that area. 

Prior in rhe British annexauDii of Ceylon eu land was 
licld ciu a species of feudal tenure. Grant-holders {^anmafa) held 
their land in fee from a superior boron [pfir;n«y^). The ^arriarah 
worked his land wclJi the aid of personal adhcTenn, mostly near 
neladvoL Tank repairs being arduous, several ^amardla usual Ev 
comhuved to w'otk the land under one tank. In tlds particular 
cose there wctc three such ijrtwwrJk The Britbh ibolLdiod the 
feudal structure bur the conse^ttent dislocation of the tcononiv 
was so great that in t S70 a partial rcitoration of ancicnr mistom 
was decreed. The pontion of the J/4 as Landlord was not^ 
however^ recognized. Each individual householder was now 
deemed to have a freehold right in the lands he occupied and 
worked. Supcrvbors' eonirorovcr the tank md the irrigated 
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bnds below ii w'ai vcMcd in an clench official called die ve! 
vidafi£ or ^irricjadoii hoadnun/ who thereby become the miaai 
iiidiienrio] individiul in the community, 

[n the oilier feudal organuuition die holdingi ^ 

j^mtiOT^la were diitfibuicd in such a way [hat the advantaps with 
regard (0 waier supply were o^ualized. llius ihc paddy land as a 
whole was divided into two heldj, eacli field being fiirther 
divided itito three sections and each section into six shares 
in a complex manner that was explained in detajl in the lecture. 
The effect of this altocation was that, oripnally, each of the three 
iTd^Frjjrald had held six oiu of iS sharcholoings. Each shurholdinc 
comprised certain strips of paddy Saiid+ a section of garden land 
sditabk for hotisesicc^ fishing rights in the tank, and one- 
eighteenth of the available water supply; each shareholding alw) 
carried the liability ot oite-cighteetith of alt feudal services that 
adhered to tlie rank—the most arduous being the work of tank- 
upkeep and paddyficld-fcncing- After 1B70 the admimstrafion 
treated each individual householder os a tank iharcholdef 
karayd) in his own right but the villagers contitmed, in many 
rcspCCiSp to manoi^c dieLr affairs aceording to the traditional 
system. At the icctuTi-p detailed maps were display^ showing how 
the sccminKlv complicated distribution of holdings of presciit- 
day indisidiial 'shareholders* is directly derived from the tradi- 
lional organixatioii. 

The two ^old fields’ to which thjs traditional type of tenure 
applies total about 45 actes. In recent years addirional lands have 
been brought under culbvarion. tenute of these new lands being 
of a different kind. In part this new land is held on unrcstncicd 
tenure accofdirjg to English notion^ of freehold and pardy on a 


kind of perpetual lease from the Crown. The distribution and 
consequencei of diesc newer types of tenure were diseased in 
some deiaiL The point was emphasized that, whereas in the 
traditional sywni the land was so subdivided that each share- 
hotdirig automatically received an equal share of water, the same 
does not hold good tor the new is^steni- Under dje new system^ 
intense rivalry*^ and competition oenttes around the control of 
main irrigation feeder ehannels. As it so happens, three such main 
channels have been constmcEcd to feed the more rccciitly 
developed lands, so that the commimity as a whole appears to 
consist once again of three factional groupings, each widi 1 
leader, 3 kind of The resemblances and differences 

between this new kind of facticKtiilisni arid the old were chscussed. 

The lecture closed with some discusiion of the locally prevaleni 
systems of sharecropping { JjiJi ) and luongage Under the 

old feudal otgauiiatiaD, title in land w^ held by a primary 
grantee and worked by his depctidants who were 

primarily his kinsmoi. Under die present system the bulk of the 
land b held by three or four leading landowtiers bur it b worked 
hy theit iliarecropping dependants, who arc. as bcforct pri macily 
their kinsmen. Trtus, although the kga! principles Oti which land 
is now held differ radically {mm chose of former times, there ire 
a number of wain's in which the new sy^icm seems ro be develop 
ing structural foiures whkh resemble, or panllcL features in the 
traditional ss-stcni. 

• The ficldwe^^k on which this paper was based was earrkd nut in 
1^54 and made possible by a Levcrhulmc Kcscarch Award 
and a grant frotn the Wriuicr-Gren Fotiitdadon- 
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A BuhirtKla MpIjMrite, Bf H- D- Wt JtffffyS-, M.A., ^.D., 
I'ttivrriitY ihf fVittpatmriiiiJ, frirf) f'lw 

I7Q Jfjff/tpifri . L r k. 

* ' ^ Mr. K G. Hams, C.M.CL. when m charge ^ 

Otitcrocins ft-ovince, edited in i 9 W i btcchun: called A Prfttm- 
inoTY Sun'ey o/the EtmioMu iVrwWtoifJ of the ComerMia Prci'iVw. 
Ill this duplicated brochure occurs on page 40 the itatcnieiiTr 
‘Aft tcjrifc. Another source of very rich iron ore is a Iitk 
iiKictifitc lying between Mbinki and Mbctji. For m^y years the 
tbunJrv meu of Mbcnibc obtained their iron ore trom 
no lon^ mined/ A few dcaib about this brge meteonte may be 
ofwme iaier«t. lu 19+11 received inimicticws from die Nigen^ 
Cowmmmt to report on die local irtm indmtries in the Bamenda 
division of the Bntidi Cimcmotis. with the idea of speeding up 
production to retneds- to some slight extent tlw incrcasirtg 
shortages of iron hoes' for local agriculture due to the fTemiaii 
subnurines linking the ships with these vita! supplies. 

At Mbebii in tlie Mfimre native court arra, the village heail 
suted that originally tlic village coiwisied of foundn- men only 
who used to s^t their bloom to the Kwaji blacksmiths, soine 15 
Tillies away, but that this industry had ceased before ™ was m. 
My rttiinated age for this village head was then about jS. He 
remarked dial during his litetime iron otc had been sold to me 
foundry- men of Lus, some I x miles distant, but that no sales had 

taken place for many years. , ■ 1 ■ t-u. 

[ asked 10 see the sites svhcrc they obtained thcir iTonorc. Ine 
first site was a limonitc gravel and was ot uo parti^lai 
The second rite lay about five miles away on the tch bank the 
Makka stream. I vvat first shown some coarse giavcl in which the 
ore appeared to be richer than in that at Mbebji, A little 
et on I was shown a laree boulder measuring about ti r«t 


iron 

liirthcr on I was 


high by » f«i broad and some 25 feet lout These arc ovcrJI 
dimertsions. The boulder was not conipact but much eroded in 
places, and went loCaJly by the name of Baa. I siwpcct that this 
meteorite bcloogs to the t 1 a« of Ss-ssidcrite rnctcors. 



Fre, T . A BAMENPA MFTEtUnTt 

With great dilTiCulty I managed with a heavs' hammer to detach 
a tricce of it and sent it to the Nigerian Geological Simixy, The 


rrpon came back that it was an umisuat specimen and gave 
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Fr£;+ 2. SITE OV meteorite, hAMENDA DIVISION! 


H^fc then am be Ciacfd die me of one word for bodi iky ind irot. 
But wlut h one to rtiike of the fact that the Mbe^ name lor iron 
ore of meteone origin is Adu die simitarit)- beewcen it ind the 
^^prian name lot the un^ matnul 2 ease of diffusiDti or a co- 
indotnee? 1 2 m utuble to tty* Not cnongh is known of the rest 
of die Mbebjt (^Itiiro or vocabulirj^ to say that didr namo baa for 
mctconc: iuon h a borrowed word; nor do 1 know what is the 
Mbebji word for shy, for when ] was cairjing oni these invcsdgi^ 
dons I was not aware of this simiJarit)- wirli die %pdin name for 
iron and so did not enquire. Further cscamplcs of similar words for 
iron and sJty arc fouDd in the following Bantu Unnuages (takoi 
from Sir Harry Johmion'^s A Ctmparmifv SfuJy a/the Bantu mfJ 
Srirrx-BtFPni VoL I, Oidbrd, i&ig) j 


(0 

Fig. I, K.HAsr hats 

{a, ft) Ka trap ftnif,' (r) Ki trap hat jittfd in basktit 

(d} Ka Knup hm 

except that the South Indjan hit is fitted undemeidl with a 
hatnooo ring which is worn on the head like a felt liat, whihr the 
Khaa ka traa is ddier loosely balanced on the bead and held in 
place with the hind {%. 1 A) or lied with 4 loose strap under the 
chin (fig. Iff). The fijnction of the tw'o hats is sli^tly different in 


Nm. I TP, iSo 
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indications that jc was of meteoric origin. If thk diagnosis is 
meteor ranks as one of the really large nieccon on 
the suffice of the earth. I give 1 phoiogtaph that I took of it and 1 
pvc a sketch of the area so that it may again be iocaied (figs. 
2 )+ 

^'akka soneam is a well defined stream passed on die 
Mhinka in the Tang native court area to Mbebji 
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Itihe 

Nyenge 

Misuinbi 

Akela 

Bahusu 

Genya 

KiJega 

Homa 

llumu 

Seke-Bulu 


Inm 

h-cta 

tala 

hthi 

tola 

ora 

baefa 

yaha 
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Shy 

jwTti 

kh 

wtiguhi 

ktigit 

yuLi 

dhba 


Naif 

* WliOp Jiowev cTp also used and ttcAuxoXkss, ' btaicn/ 

ill the uitu way. Iliad. V, 504, XVfr, 435. Ostyssfy, !I[, 2.—Eo, 


A Typical Khasj Hat 


By LL R. Ph.D.^ OnhwiV/o/ 

ICXiJlgUTfS 

Assam use two kinds of hats,^ made of 
bamboo splinters. Prodixction and use 
ha^ rcsettiblc that of the 
described by Q C* Das 
he Khasi hat, the conicat 


180 , , 

paim Jca. 

of material, but 
' cj'pical 
Gupta 

hollow surmounting tl 
The sxmplcr variety is caueo m trap 
flat dreuJar piece [fig, dm). In this respect, it rtscmbles the palm- 
leaf hac of South Indiap and especially of d^ West Coast (Kerala), 


r missing, 

Khari and combes of one 


and about five miles on the Mbinka ddcj the path crosses this 
stream. The sketch map shows the approximate site of this aJIegetl 
meteorite. 

The native names for iron in West Africa raise interesitiiig 
problems and confijm the tradition that die art and ctafi of the 
foundri' and of sm]ih)'ijig reached them from the east. Thus 
among the Ibop h the word for "iron" and also for "sky/ and 
one is remind^ of the fact that in aftdent Greece <nhf\pto^, 
made of Iron,' was applied to the sty {Homer Odpsty, XV, 
^6$y 1 am not suggesdng that die Iho got their imn 
and ideas of iron ftom Greece or vke but 1 do suggest that, 
as neither were the disco vcrcis or invetitors of the iisc of iron, each 
obtained dicir common ideas from a common source. So fiir as 
Africa b concerned that source b the Valley of the Nile. On 
tuming up WJIb Budgets book, Hkra^typhir Varakdary to tlx 
Baok a) the Dtad, London^ igt i, p. rjo^ one finds: 


lijif=The ere of a ineia], iroti* copper, etc, A tnelal tool, a 
aaiiic of the sky oi finuamenr. 

Baa at prl- Metal of the iky, meteoric ircHi, 

Baai Sfrcninir •- The nKlal of the soiith, iroti. 
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A&»m md Soudu Indu. Tlic Kluisi lea trap u gwfally ^oni ta 
protect both the wearer** head ajid the coflkal Klmi back ba;skct 
(fefl kali) which is earned on the Moulders with die support of a 
headstrap (fig. i&). The bat is, however, often also imd as a lid 
on the back basket^ or fitted Into it, to protect bulky or loo» lodsh 
in die basket {%. u)* 

The second type of Khjsi bat is called ka knup and could be 
described as a pdm-leaf shield for the proteeti-aft either of ihc 
wearer and bis or her back basket, or of me wearer alone wheti, 
for instance* working in a field duriag tbc rains [fig. id]. The 
Khasi, like the BengaJi^ hat is worn by oil, irrespective of sex, age 
or statui. but nowada>^ it b more used by women than by men. 



FlC;* 2* ^TOPPl KUTA^ HAT, MALABAH 

Whilst the shape of die South Indian leaf bat rctcmblcs tbc 
cimilar Kbosi kd trap in its rtattic$$t its functiojsL is more similar to 
that of tbc Bengali hat, as it b wom d^tly pressed on die head 
only; both types of Khasi hats or ^sb]i:l^' are partly used as hats, 
partly as protection for die k^Idoad in the conical basket. 
The South Indian palm-leaf hat is tailed teppi kuM (head 
umbrelL] in Tamil, and toppi iaila in Malayabm (hg. 2 )h 

Mr* Das Gupta raises in hb article abo vc^mcntioiied dbe question 
of a nottb-castcni ori^ of the Bm^i liat* and writes in thb 
connexion; Ti seems thata similar hat is worn in Amm as well as 
in Ease Bengal but not in Bihar or piovinccs wcstsvarcL* Thb b 
true of the hat with a conieal hollow^ but the flat palm-Ieof hat or 
shield of the Khasi shows similannes to the flat South Indian 
palm-leaf bar 

These features of dbtribunon gain in sigmficanoe from the 
parallel distribution of nuEnlineal and partly also megabthic Ibrms 
of civilizatioa to which I have already drawTi attention on pp, 

73, i6i and espoddly 185ft, of my boot in India, 

O-U.P., OMTiania Scr^ ^ 94 l- 

Note 

* Bgurcs and description here used were coveted during two 
research trips to the Khasi Hilb whJeh fimucia! aid fmtn the Vikmg 
Fuod, New York, euahlcd me to undertake during the winter of 
1949 ami die spring and summer of 1950. 


Tazanaki Corvuigi^ By IV. J 1 PhiSippi^ Domiman Mmeum, 
WeHtn^im. With fom text fignrei 

181 Old Taranatj carvbig b ktiowti to us chiefly by 
certiin pare or carvings over doorways and a few 
other articles, most of which haivc been retrieved from swamps. 
These arc now in our leading muscurtw. Where detail adornment 



Fig. 1. A PATAKA CAftVtKO mOH TAR AN A K[ 
Pheiagraph fty Undsay 

b present on these carvings, we find a wealib of contrasts in pre^ 
sentation and cm realise how much trouble was taken by those 
early carveis to ensure that repetidon ivould not be the ruling 
theme. Tbc human fig;ure b often wide across the era and narrow 
across tlie ttiouih* generally widi a pointed bead. Thb type of 
head b mod on Taranaki greensEone tiK enahling the student to 
identify them at a glance. In no other part o fNew 2 ealmd Is tbc 
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caning so ct^nvoluieJ ai m Tatiiflaki. h iwould socm that the 
carver wait om of hb way m produce the luicxpectcd Bodies of 
fiiturc5 arc often miich e]Dn|;ated aa J ridged longitudinally. 

\n the llJustratioR of a putuktt [store house) carving from 
Taranaki (fig, i ) many of the typical fcarurcs appear, Below on 
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dw right, two mmmia (sidofaced beings) may be seen with bodies 
JiKked logcdicr^ and heads racing in oppoiiic diiecdom as if 
striving to ml\ one against the other. Thn- may represent warring 
aiua (sptrto)* 


"fhe sketch of the head of a Taranaki pounder (fig. z) is of 
much interest as it docs not conform to accepted standards. The 
Maori did very' little easting in stonc^ fhough stone pounders 
with Carved Iteads arc not uncommon over a limited area of 
country^ north of Hawera and south of New Plymouth. Tliese 
piMitiders were used for pounding flax fibrCi and some of the 



FlO. 4. HUMAN flOVM CARVED Offi W ALL AT KOREKORE PA 
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finest Maori garments are know^ to be ftom this area. The type 
of head figured Jiere may pre-date the era in which the cult of 
carving the human figure in conventionaJ Taranaki style had been 
adopted or accepted. 

More typical of the Taranaki style is the head of a Dominkm 
Museum paddle with its wide head^ and cars in die form of lugs 
retnitiding us of Marquesan and other Pacific forms (fig. 3). Here 
we have Taranaki at its best, an old primitive yet fundatnctltal 
presenradon. More crude yet iUiutradng sonicdiing of the same 
elementary pictnrizadon is the huottn fi^re carved on the sand¬ 
stone wall of a reccmgular pit ac tCorekore pa^ two and a half 
miles north of Muriwii, AudJand (fig, 4)* So we trarce the 
influence of Taranaki carving from Taranaki to Auckland. 
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'fliu is the veeoiHi book in a series called 7Ar Srimrufs 
Tr^dfy: iwd Mrdkinc, which is Intended to acquaint the pK>- 

fesskmal bioIngUt with the fruits of advanerd mediods and research 
in areas of study othcT than hU awn. The suh-dtle of the book is 
An in titc Sitidy Patc^^onshrap^iKn^y. The tsody of the 

text has 171 pages and ao hguies^ aJ! hne drawing. There Is an 
authurV iiitrodi^oti of two pagjes. 'Dk first chapter deals witli 
tx^nnomle problems; the second rrcacs of the third of 

The lourth rhapter takes up the prtibkm of thoiL- 
anthropological I’riprcdrAdiFi, the Australopithcdncas.; and the fifth 
and hu presents the author^i views upon the origntofehe MitniniJlr. 
Approxiinattiy equal length a given to ihc several topics iudkated 
by the chapter-headings. Them are 117 tefenmees to the lireraturc 
at the end of the book- An index oomplctci the work. 

Sir Wilfrid LeGros Chtk is one of the mmt diligciil+ scholarly 
and candid authropologktsofeKU: dme- Many of us have loi^ hoped 
for a book on this topic from his hand. He sets out hti principles in 
the fust chapfer+ They may be summed up, perhaps, by saying that 
he proelainis himself to be teUrivist^ moleciiUG rKicMTictric^ and 
histoncal In hii approich—although, eoinser he Uses none of 
thew four wpeds. He is reUtivisi^ for he holds that any taxonaniH: 
grcuping—speciei^ gcoui oi what noi’^should iiieludc earlicf as 
well M modem fomuL that is, h should be spatkwfcfnporah not 
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confined to horiaojiital sectioits of the ph^-rical ccmtinuuiti. He n 
uioleirukr, for he holds that taxoiioinie status is to be dcteniiiiiE^d 
not upon the bins of characten taken in hoLiticin ('^atornic charae- 
ters^) hut upon the ba^ of what be «Dj ^norphalogical patterns* 
f triolcciibr rharaetcfs'). These morphological patterns coiteipond 
to whai Bertrand Russell has called *coinplcxejor compreicnce,'' 
though not in the precise metaphyiiral stebc of that phibsopber. 
Sir Wilfrid is non-melrkal In that he will have no taxonomic 
prohleni strived by nieamrements iud indieei alone, although he 
has a phec for sutlsiieal dira iii hit sthenic; the term ^nort-mmior 
is used here ai dutiurt from both “metricar and ‘antiinmical,' 
foUawuig eJk custom of modem logic. FimJly, he u frankly hiitor- 
iral in his rirterU of relevancer nothing is 10 be admitted as relevant 
m the preiiiiisci of cvulutkiiury argument which k not supported 
by fossil rrnialru of suiUcrient compktenexi and of ad^jmie gro¬ 
ined daring. These several characteii of his book spring from a 
dnglc^ more fuEidamenEal ehafancr of its author; he is oonsciDiisly 
logical. Iri his preface he states that he is highly coneervKd 'to 
examine crilkaliy the logieai basis of the arguments and inferences* 
which have bnm put forward to support evDlutionaiy cotidudons 
fioin a study of fossili or comparative anaioiny. Informed with thit 
spirir. Prolessor LcGros CUrk has paid special artention to d^iVtqfi 
as a principal aim of hia presciii work. Each of the firrt three chap. 
iciT B an argumeot, argument almost Euclidean in ia mode and 
ebrityj and the argument leads to and eeiKJucks with a defmkian 
of the group denoEed by the rhaptci-hcadlmg. Apart fiom rise Ect 
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[luE rhii inakcf each chapeer cxcitvii;^ to thi: lovec of lictrary fomi. 
It is nood tjctici. It » a sccoryjaiy, h.t from ununporXani, 

obkjecds^e ol die auchar to ntabli^ hk ease thiE [he Ausrraki'pithr- 
ednes arc to be assigned to the Homiiiid rather ihan to the Ponpei 
group of PriniatcSr He does «j on die bails of die dcBnitioiii he has 
arrived at in the preceding eLupters. 

Tlic general iK™ mtii thin. sq^iaa and H- rrrjjjfifertAefmsij 
arc congerseric^Hi^rtw). I^ihecmthfopm sirid-iKjpfriaJipaViECfti#are 

eoulaniilbl genera (Honiiuidj). The Htfflrfflfir ajid die Peti^f/air 
are comubordittil Pfiniitcs (Honiinoids]r Withiji the HonuiiidSn 
die A'riifctnitljrcipi art aiictstnl to both specks of Hiwto, and arc 
poidbly desceticLmti of au Ausrralopithedne group. [[ is aeeepted 
that Ncjiidetdial Jitm is an aberrant (and kcc?) forni of the human 
eenus. 

'Hie pbn of thk b^xik is like the plan of a gocKi order of battle. 
Having, is it were, consolidated his bases in the first three chaptcM^ 
the author proceeds to the assault hi the taurth and fifth, ble is well 
niuuitioiied became of the nunibcr and unusual variety ot the South 
African tb^ih, and! he has a first-hand knowledge of them as wdl. 
His objective h cleat; to include the Australopidirtrcines within the 
empire of the Honiinida.^ as distincE Iron] the brger comuioiiwealth 
of the Honiinokht:. One of his chief weapons is coniparadvc odont- 
olugy, gaverned by the principle of morphological patteim which 
lie has ddtiied and illufiratcd earlier, in Chap. IV^ Note i8, there 
k a docuiTictired suiiiiiiary of the side atrioa tought against /^ton 
atid Zuekerman on the issue of the uie of metrical statistics in this 
held i those readers vAto did not follow the eontesr whik it was in 
progrcis should note that it k the key lo the early dkevemon ol the 
place and w^orth of such statkeks in eojiiparativc fnatomy, and that 
the temper of this dkcussjoti appears to justify the term *non- 
nietrical' which has becti applied here to the author. The present 
writer lias had some trainujg and experiem-x in physical anthro¬ 
pology. bul would dass himself as no more dmi a general ptactitioner 
in anatomy. To pursue and conipktc die simile* his judgnsent upon 
the progress of the main action, for w hat it a wonh, is thk; a dear 
foothold has been secured by those w ho would assign the Austral- 
opiihedncs to the Hoininidh; die nidlay {or dog-fight') n stdl in 
progress; and only time can (eh whether a counter-attack by one 
or more spcdalUts will dislodge them. This is, Ui fiCt. the import of 
the last paragraph in the book. 

Having examined the work from the aspect of la chief ride, wc 
may briiSy consider it in the light of ittsub-^tle* Ir k suited to both 
undcrgradtLite and postgraduate studems^ as w-dl as to the inquiring 
layiiiaii who k already acquainted with the general problem. The 
universky man talcing anthropology as a subject would probably do 
wxU Eo read some more general work first—say. the same authors 
/idr// £if .^f43». The cadief and the Ltcr book invite 

coniparkon. Space docs nor permit of such comparison here, save 
fur cenaiu details. I n the cariier text the names of Dart and Bfixiin 
do not appear; .dHSfFiTltfpidpffMj k not metiEioncd. natunHy; and the 
tenn ' hcxniiioid' lui a connotation quite oppe^rite lo what it has in 
fhc book now reviewed. Tweiuy-one years of discoveries and 
rcflcaion hai^ brought about some evolution of our author^s 
thought* patiicularly with respect to the notion cl Parallelism in 
phylogenesis. It seems to llie reviewer that Sir Wilfrid has changed 
nil standpoint from the * prophetic' to the 'historicar; in so far as 
Can be judged from a comparison of the introdueiioiu to ibe two 
tC-Xts, as wxll IS from their coiitcncs and arguments; to use phrases 
of hk Own, he k now Judging ' in retrospect* tafhet than ' in pros- 
pcCL ‘ Such a noticeable shift of standpoint is witness to hk sctentific 
spirit and k itself a model for any student of natutaJ philosophy. 

'/'ke Fessit Ei'rilcjrfc ^r f/Hmjn kVri/urii'Pi is the kmd of book that 
readies at least a second editioii When this edition k being prepared 
some, at least , of the follow ing pomts might be considered by its 
writer. Light might be thrown upon the conglnmcrate of characters 
of dnrrruinpirkcciu by a study of nilcroccphalic aiodcm mctip 
particularly their skulls* Thx ncecuary niatcrial is undoubtedly 
scattered arid the projeet would call for team-work. Such examples 
(of varied prorcnance} as the present writer has seen seem to indicate 
that these ^uDs arc more like unc another tlunUke rite erauia of their 
several geographical groups: it may be so. Again^ the parallel tables 
of classification which appear lierc and there iu the present edition 


arc not logically impeccable* for some of the ecuirrastcd pairs con¬ 
tain teniis w'hifh arc tritcria of likeiieis. not of difference (e.^- 
Chap. IV* Tabk t. p. 140* para. 1, cob. i and 11 * lines r-4). Thk 
point is admrtTecUy debaublc. Hrtally, iherc k a certain incongruity 
bctw'ccn the wordi of an 0 .xford knight and the Americanized 
spelling in which they arc pn-senicd to us. Would Sir Wilfrid permit 
a man to write ^modeling'? But perhaps rhk k further evidence for 
himian es'olutiom M, A. M^cCONAILL 


The Fate of the Soul, fly J^ayw^nwl^f I'inh. Tfttr fioizer Jj-rTH/c. 19^55. 

CLrVP.* [955. 46, /^ire is. dd, 

IS J “ clearly impossible to do justice m a review 10 .% 
^ Frazer Lecture: to give a digest of what k already a 
digest. At the beginning ofrhe lecture various people arc quoted and 
peoples mcnrinjH'd. mine inicrtsting and valuabk suggcitioiis 
arc made ; but these soggetrions serve only as a prelude to the mam 
part of the lecturc. whidi k conccmcd with the notion of the soul in 
Tikopij. I mucK prelcr this pari* because I atn the opirnoii that 
mare protit k derived from an aceomiE of cufcoiit or belief among j 
cma ui people or a few closely rclaEcd peoples than among primitive 
peoples in gcijcfal. Professor Brth's interpretations are* of course, 
wiologieul—and very SEimuJaEing they are. Thk is certainly * 
valuable eontriburion to a itegketed ride of sodci-anthropological 
studies^ religiuui ideas and practices* and k further evidence of a ikw 
interest in coiiiparativc rdigu’^i among sodal antbropolugkcs, as ako 
a scholarly approach to it. Anyone who ii engaged ki such studies 
will find many wnriblc and accurate observations in thk eisay. The 
only criticism offered k that, consklering how^ many people arc 
qnoted. Ptofewor Firth does not mention the person who has made 
prbaps the most valuable lockdagical contributioii to the subject 
he is discuwlng—Roberr Hertz in hk Cmtrrlfji/icin ^ HFtr /l/^rdc iur Li 
n-pr/snitaliciFi fflWff/iVr dc ?J FFwrf. E. E. EVANS-PRITCHARD 


Hair Erubroldery In Siberia and North America, fly G^fiffrry 
TurFFcz. Oi£. cm 7. Qy^ftrd (fVfl flitxrf 

Aim.). 1955. 83* 17 Frrrfpin v.W iMtn. 

* Prirc rj/- 

Thk bcautifiilly produced, small volume dcali almost exactly 
wTth what its title would lead one to e.xpcct. But Mr. Turner hai 
provided a more nearly complete study of the subject he has chosen 
than w e arc generally fortunate enough to obtain. 

The 'hair' under consideration includes the quills of the New 
World porcupine, the hairs of moose (idlers) which occur in the 
!-tarfh of both hemisphere^* and those of knawn in their 

Asiatic dktriburion as reindeer aisd in North America as caribou. 


Quilk and hair have apparently been numy times conftised so that 
die chapter on idetirificafion will be of parficubr use to museum 
personnel and coUccEon, The chapter on the techitiques used for 
applying the hairs to the Cahric to be decorated will have an even 
more general valuCn for ihcsc rcchnlqucs overlap with several used 
in other media. The dearest cue of thk k idccted for special con- 
ridmtEon m a chapter on false cinhroidety* a technique aistodated 
with twining and ofren employed wirh vegetable fibres and or 
w'OuL (I am particularly pleased to see the distuiction niakitained 
between fake embroidery and imbrication, although h shuiitd be 
p<Ttii[cd E^ut iKal the latter occurs nor only among the Itilcrior 
Salkh. p. 57^. but among She Coast S^lkh svell.) Horse Itair k, of 
eimrse. of later iniroduttion and because of iti length w‘as often 
applied by somewhat different tediniquos as shown in the chapter 
on horse-hair pipings If the attention given to derign k less detailed 
than that for techniques, ibk may be because Mr. Turner rrcognizcs 
tlui 1 full study of design elements could not be IniuEcd 10 thcise 
produced bi hair. Hk crmclusiaus are based on distributional data* 
and ill prcseiidiig these be bos reCCHrded rime kvek from the present 
ro iji fl.d. oii radio-carbon dates for Lovelock Cave). The 

quill used in thk astonisbmgly early period* however* k part of rhe 
textile structure of the extant sptrimen and therefore lies outside of 
hk conridcratioti of hair employed solely for decoration. 

hi fact, tlic whole analysk fans out from the examkiatioii of 
spedmaas. In such studiH. the validity of condusiom depends cn the 
reprcscntatiire character of tlsc sample. The spcduietu cited come 
largely from the Utiited Khigdom and f am in no pasitlon to judge 
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Uic cstmt to Avhirh cnW ipcdiiicns arc CDnicqiicnily It ts 

ijiti^rcsti»ig, hpwcvcri that a r-ccimc study of Mionar ciubroidcn' 
[WadU and Waliii, T 7 *f AlaorMr litdiarti .... 1955, pp. 39 - 9 ^) which 
ha's a ditfbxcnt poiiiL of dcpirturr^ hfutg aii himwiv^ analyw of all 
th^ data On oiki: tribc<^ tcniis CD confinn the concliuiloiu rrachi^d 
|i4.-f<? : the lourisi indc 'm hair embroider)' wai ujTdcr wny by 1714 
fp. 4S) utd has continued to the pTcsenl, Much of the aitiaiic in¬ 
spiration for ihU appliqw wcirV h alien tc^ the New World and came 
to eastern Canada I'rj the tutelage of nmii of the Ursulitkc order. 
Mcvcrthe 1 c$^ hair embroidery wai probably native to iiorEhem 
Asia aitd America, eaEntdlng Oom the Sanioyed to the Atlantic. It 
rracbed its highest des^cloptnenc among the Aleut, posubly under 
the Lmpctns of t}ie introduction of superior ncedltrs in the mid 
eighteenth centuryr Mr, Tumcr further believe* that quill 
\VM au offshoot of hair appHtp*^ which wa* first developed by rein- 
^.iccr-himtcn in North America- The material given for easteni 
Catiada doe* gu back beyond the seventeenth century, but 
Walhs's study quotes a source of the sLwerkih cnitury referring to 
*qiiiU^ work on a chtePs robe, Mr. Turner has show^l how^ fre¬ 
quently "hair* has been identified as 'quill' and short of examina¬ 
tion, which is of course imposiiblc, this literary item must retnahi 
doubtful In any case, the establhhincnt of genuine quill work 
amoi^g the Miprtac in the nxtecnrh centnry W'OiilJ not sveaken Mr. 
TuJTier'i acgnmeni. His general pierure will probably stand. 

MAll IAN W. SMITH 

Les PilerJiugcs a (ravers les Sidles. By ReirJi^in Pm^ 

tBnyoJ). Tp54. Pp. jidr Brhc tioo jh 
I U t Pilgrimage a» an important religious phenomctipn has. 

long awaited a comprehensive, scholarly survey; and lierc 
it IS- Tike outward ttappLngi of the famoiiSi pilgrimages are farniliar 
enough, but little conndcration lias becik given to questions on the 
fikiory, ptycbology, and sociology of pilgriiiuge. I^Vofessor Llod- 
olphe Gui^nd rightly remarks iik his preface to diis bcNok: VPour 
la prtmi^nc fok^ cn ctfetp Remain Roussel cn un ouvrage a la 
fob attrayant ct scLidc, vierkt repondre a ces quesdans ct ccbicur, 
non sms provoquer des surprisci, Ic Iccteur conquis. ’ 

Tlue short fir^C part reminds the reader of piEgnmages in the 
anekm world.^ w-hile the second docusKs the grow'di of Christian 
pilgrimages in the Middle Ages, perhaps the ricbest period of all in 
thii tespectf and one upon vsbich pilgriniages had a coruiderable 
eifeer tcunonkjeally, polirjcaUy and cuitiLrally. The third part will 
probably be of most interest to anthropologuts, since it treats of 
the impedimenta of pilgnmages—saord sites, stono, cnsioms, 
organi^tion and the Uke—^aiid not infreqnckktly does one fkiid that 
tlsese are older tbati the pdgritnage iaelf, having survived from some 
earlier form of religion. PUgruiiagcs has'c often been potent media 
for religloiu eclecticism. 

Part lour surveys the main Chrutian pilgrimagtrs, couiktry by 
coiuilry. Naturally most space is devorrd to France: ind here the 
author snggeau thax the popularity of new uint cults established in 
tliiii country showi that *le pckrinage catholiquc obtient dc nos 
jours uric faveur plus grande encore qu'ao iisoyen age/ Necessarily 
OEily a fummary Can be given for each rounrry; but M. Roussel 
in tuming to Great Britain, reminds us that this oountry, if noc 
rich in Cathohe pilgrimages, once had a fiotirishing CilricCIliriirian- 
ity, and still earlier wai txivcrcd wndi pagan religiniu sanetuaries. 
Strabo^ speaking of the Scots, said tlui they had a lartc tor pilgrim¬ 
age w'hich w'As sctoml iiatufc. Tlic author dort not limit himself, 
however, to ChruEbu religious centres in Emnpe, but includes 
refeteoct: to EthkhpLi and Notlh and South America. 

In his £fth and sixth parts M- Rouisel [urns to non-Christian 
pilgrimages, particularly to those of tdam, Hindutini and Buddhirm 
(indoding Lamaism). He gives a very full accouni of the Muslim 
die Journey to Mecca^ which* being one of the live "i^Llian' of 
Islam* makes pilgrimage an even mote pmCunincnE fcatkireot that reli- 
gion than of Christianity. After a short seeiion on pilgrimages among 
primitive peoples* the author concludes with an eswy on the eontri- 
bujuon which pilgrimages have made to civilizatioti. la the words 
of Chateaubriand, 'il n'y avak poim de p^lcfia qui ne revint dans 
son village avec quelquc ptejuge de mohu ct quelque id6c de plus ' 

This a 1 charmin^y written book; and ihroughonr die author 


succeeds in conibuiatg objectivity W'itli lespoct for this remarkable 
world-wide rdigious phenomenon. One wondcis how' he rccondlcs 
in his own aiiEkd his reverence for aoii-Oirisrian practices with w hat 
niu&t obviously be his owm Catholic pntdilccdon. The book closes 
svith a tisefu] bibliography; but, after the French Rsbion, there is 
uo index, nor are there any jIliiAttations* save the rather pointless 
reprodnetion of a fiftceJiirh-ceiitury w^oodeul on the paper covet. 
liuEp even wirh rhescdefectSt this is a book wonh brovising through, 
and is bound to appeal to the general reader as well as to the 
specialist. D. W. GUNDRY 

Islam; Essays ixi tbo Naiureand Growth of a Culcurml Tradl- 
tioo. By C- B- t^iW Leridm {Rtinukdj^^ & 

TO A Pjiii}, 1955^ -l 5 o. Prkc £i 

HJw Hiis scholarly collection of essays should be read by all 
wlio wisli Eo understand the ideas and ideals of Islam in general 
and of chc Arabs in panicular. He t-clls ua (p, 2 $) that ' Islam prefers 
the icdciiEJjy' ED the nomad, the cily-dweUcr to the villager.' It 
tEicDuragcs on tiic one haiid inystics and visionaries* and on die 
other schobrs and jumr-theologiaus- Ttie sword ranks lower than 
the pen. Rulers are disliked but tliek power is unchallenged. 

* Islamic thought is authoritarian. Fohtical absolutism parallels the 
theological absolutism of God's relation to His creatures' (p. 135}- 

'No Muslim govenuneiit'ever tried to develop dvic seitikment 
and (c-tcepi on sectarian grounds} there is little attachment to any 
partiCLiJaf (p. ad), 

*TJie absence of poliucaJ education or civic virtue Bom the 
Catalogue of ukanly accornplishmcnts is among the stfougest con- 
irascs^ bctss^cen Nam and chc Greeks {p. 74]. 

In IsLiitk 'there h nothing too slight^ too personal, too intimate 
to wand in need of being arranged by the divine will This approach* 
whUc completely ritualizing lifo, impam meaning to the mc^t in¬ 
significant act and hallow's it aS 1 ncecssaty affinnitiDn of the divine 
order' (p. 67). 

' It is obvious that the stipulations of the Friday service exclude 
the iKaniad from full participation in the ritual of his laich. This is 
but one of the many traits that characttriie blam as a religion of 
the tow'iispeople. The prophet Muhankmad hiniself wm bom into 
the most highly developed urbaki rommuiuty of contemporary 
Islank. The appeal of his message was in large measure due to its 
appropriateness to [he urban situatLon' 

Lu a long essay containing nuny quotations from modem Arab 
wckcTs Ehe author indicates the various ways in which they seek 10 
escape from the dilemma In which they find thcnuelvea. On the 
one hand they are bemnd to regard the God-ordained society of 
Islam as pcrfcctp and on the Other tcp wogtuM that in many vi'ays the 
Wesi has got ahead of them, aud that they cannckt do without it. 

The only faulr ode can find with the very Icaniod and judicious 
author is that his Eiiglhli is not alwrays idiomatk. RAGLAN 

The History of Man* By C^rlffiin Cchw, Lewdldi (Cape), 1955+ 
Pp. xxXi\ 437* 32 Pdin^y dinS- f^Ve j[^i 
IfS/ Siwcializadon has brought advances in the ^tudy of 
^ (71211, but i|M> a danger that lotkie branches of research 

may becoeuc ton esotenc and w'caken thdr touch with niakny-Etded 
nature. So nrie welcomes Coent's bold attempt, especially as he dors 
tioE try to fide a hypothesis rdugh-shod over stiiibboni facts. Wc 
have here no C'hitdren of the Sun, no Garden of Eden* no Nordic 
primacy. Most readm will think HOW' and again nf altcmativci to 
Coon's lUggcstio^is^ but hii seqkienees of cause and effect aic typically 
ilse nutcoEue of honnr thought and study. He has rraveUed* exca¬ 
vated, and obviously talked over many itkaEren w ith coUeaguts in 
various held* of learning. 

For long ages Haiiw lupEnu! coinpcFcd with various other homi- 
nidi, usually uiore spetiahzfd in some direction than hEmfcll He 
prsibably begaBS by using clupped pebbles and developing wme 
pcisvcr of spcecb. TTicn he Icarrkcd to use* hardly yet to make, fire. 
I (e attained some skill in hunting, hi the next phase he seems to have 
been the sole surviving homuud and developed better eraftsmamhkp 
with nmre varioudy specialized stone tools, alw, late in diii phase, 
acquiring the dog as a hunting oompauioni These two pluses wit- 
nessed biological adaptations of our bodies which has'c probably 
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ahcml rcktivcly little luicc. Li body uii Jiiind we keep 1 deal 
of the huntLT heritages^ which were gibicd after as^uinptioii (d'the 
CHb'ct posture ill Dpeti country. 

The third pha^c af dcpcndcEicc oiltiv^ripra of the soil and 
dPTncstic anima-h «w successive iucrcascs of kiiuw^how% leading 
especuUy TO dirveloprni^t of coniiiiunk'afujiis, with conscqiijeiii 
cnlargcmciic of soekil uniij aiid roniplieatioti of sociaJ ivbucMU aiul 
gradaiioiUx Coon h rather readier tliaiL wtiie writen to allow that 
sji idci may arise mdepaideiitly in diH'rrent regions. He thinks 
South-East Asia may has^c ongiiiatcd some aspects of cultivation 
qtiite independently of South-West Asia, which he sees as the main 
primary hoitie of cultivation and donjotication. Snr w^atcr 

hurtalo, asiatic elephant, domestk fowl, probably banaria* bread 
fruit, paiidantpj Taru, mulberry W'cll as dry and wet race conic 
from Suuch-Eair Aiia. Coon« oii the basis of CarbDU-14 dating, 
looks upodi niiize culdvatioti as itativc American. He allows more 
tliaii some writers to Heycidahrs hypothesis of the spread of the 
sweet potato to Polynesia. 

Within Coon's third phase v^c are led on fmm the small village 
nniti of the Neolithic, to which musr now be atidod uiban units 
Stidi as Jcrich<^. to the riverine states^ with heat conimuiuearionSi of 
the Bronze Age^ suppleiticiiEcd in some regioais by eoasrwise mari¬ 
time links. Hie Iron Age with its steel weapons aEid horse-riding 


makes Empires the fa:shion. and they rise and fall in surcesiicui. 
Road-^ developed by Persians and Romans add vast possihilitirs of 
cojnifiunieatiuEi and of orgaiiizaiion, wliich last so often lags behind 
teclnncal change. 

After follow U]g ilte Iroti Age in bare outline to our Middle Ages, 
Coon einpliasixei die use of pow’CT, the wviici wheel iurpToved and 
spread, [he aifrial mill devised, aEid most of all gimpow'der^ making 
eardes and armour and baron ^ power obvoletr+ Tlic historic battle 
of Fomiigny (1450) Saw' the defeat of the Biitijii by Frci lcIi cajmun, 
virtually the end of the Hundred Yean War. The dceluic of the 
castle wws a factor of the rise of a west European bourgeoisie, 
helped by printing aiid inarititnr CDiimierdal adventure, with the 
rise of trading couipai^ics and tltc w^eikcnitig of mediHirvai luthori- 
tarim repression of thought. 

In tlic mid eighteenth century comes the utihaatiou of coke by 
Abraham I>arby at Coalbrookdjle, after which a scrici of technical 
rcvplurions Seacb on to the atomic age, which, Cot>n thinks, marks a 
new phase. Until 17 50 or later regional specialization was the general 
mie ‘ imw ihe world is too small for that process to contuiue and the 
w^orld becomes more uniforin with inevitable clashes of ideologies. 

Tlie book makes no professioti of origiualiryp but it gives a 
courageous proliininary sketch of the subject of human evolution, 
phyrieil, tcchiucal and sodal. H- J, FLEUIkE 
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PrchiiCory and Flriitocene- Geology in CyrenaicKn Liby^f 

By C. B, Mr MiBumry E. If', Hry. CrL/,Pri 1955^ 

IS S JOi 

^ What Dr^ Caton-TboinpSDn and Miss Gardner did 

for the Fai^^m and Hrs. Sandford and Arkell for the Niie Valley» 
I>rs. McBnnicy and Hey have now done For Cyreuaiea. They have 
,A£cumiilaTed an inimciue: mass of derailed data which will provide 
anmiLiiiition for the friendly conttovcrsics of the future, and for the 
present they have drawn mmc very s'aluable dcdurtioiH, both about 
past climatic changes and vat^'ing levels of shoneliiies. To take the 
lactcT first, they fp. condnde : ' The roral riombcr of difTetent 

shorelines to which the tenaces cotrespond does not seem to be 
more than sIk or se vein. . . On evidence provided by itniiLar features 
ill other pares of tlie world, the iiighcst. . . lu vc been assigned to the 
Calabriaji. On similar evidence, the low'esl of illp at 6 metres* has 
been assigned to the Intet-gladal.' Of the iiiteimediaEe terraces 
tiicy give a (able w’hich' tends tii cnnfirni the theory of Lanmthe and 
Hep^et in outlusu if not in detail.* 

Cyrcnajca Dep^iTl 

(in metres] (hi metres) 

70-90 £K3-ZDa (Sicilian) 

44-tj (MiLazzLuO 

jj-40 aS-jo (TyrrhcnLaii) 

15-Z5 (Monutirian) 

It is surprising and a little disappointing that the authors foimd no 
clear evidence of the iSo-mcrrc cerraoe which is so evident both in 
the Nile Valky and on the Red. Sea coast of Egypt, All that they 
Can iri>'e us is: ^It is strongly suggested the foot of the coastal 
escarpment for the whole of the distance between Tocm and 
Antclat repncscfirs one single shoreline whose leveU now stand 
between E50 and 100 metres' (p. 60). On pp. 9^1 Ft Hey toyi 
with the idea that there has been a uuivcnal post-cbsiical rise in sea 
Jesxl. Besides Cyrenaicaii evidenccT he cites K- P. Oakley for similar 
rises in Sontheni England and FUnders. (He doci not quote the 
well-kjiown drops of about 1^5 mefn^ a( Wh Tanii and Alexandria 
which arc more likely trs be due to local causes atTecriiig only Nile 
sediment.) But there ii evidence abo fur no change in IcstI for both 
the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. Thus, tlie Iresliwater level m 
the Ronuu coEecting gallery on die shore at Marsa Matnih can 
hardly have changed since its excavation' for a drop of only a few 
cciitinietres w^ould have let hi the sea and a rise of a stnuilar amount 
would leas'c the fii.>or lugh and dry. {Sec J. Balh fe iftr 

Grqijriip^iy nf p. 67). Equally^ at EUMarkha about 60 miles 

south of Suez, the University of Calilbniia cxpediticis of 1947 found 
a New Empire 'embarkation pointac ptcsctit sea level (iVar. Grqf. 

December, 1948). 

The fostij dunes of the coast of Cyreuaiea occur not only adjacent 


TO the modern shore but also below (he water surface. Tile aUEhurs 
agree with I^io that the lubnierged shoals shown on the cliarti am 
aliiiovc certainly dunes. They conclude (p. 98): 'The younger fossil 
dunes were fomied at a time svlien the sea was retreating* tlms 
leaving btge areas of sand exposed to the air. The retreat, at any 
rate bnw^eeti Benghazi and ]>etiiA, wai entirely due to a general fall 
in sea level w^Meh must have continued to a depth at least as low' as 
—t? metres.' ConriTiTutiPti of this occun in Ball (up. p. ^o); 
' III a deep boring ... about J kitometres n>uth-eaiT of Marsa Matmh 
tlie base of the oolitic deposics w'as found to be about 4J metres 
below sea level-* 

Ot the Lower PjLuolithic, the authors ' find gToiuids for attribut- 
iitg a luiid-axc indiutry troni Noztliem TripolEiaub to a period of 
considerable rahifaJI increase;; this would accord with die liaud-aac 
distribution in the Western Sahara and KInrga. In Cyrcnaiea finds 
suggest a late Acheuliati oceupaticn of unknow^ti geological datc.^ 
Elsewhere (p. 35 j), *it is cleaj that during this pcritnl or periods an 
appreciable degree of cultural uniforinity was established ihrougb- 
out North Africa* 

The aurhoTs equate the Leval!ohi3ii-Mousterian cultures in 
Cyrcnaica fust (in the wadis of Dema) w’ith a ss'ct and w'arm 
dimatc and later (along the Sahel) w'lrh a climate fur colder than ar 
prcKTiii with extensive freezing in winter. To I>r. Hey (p, 82) 'it 
iccnis very probable that frost may have been tesptiEuiblc for the 
bulk of the serves and alluvial fans svhich now exist in Egypt and 
Libya and that these are not inodem but of Pleistocene age,' This 
drop in tCEiipcraturc w^ assodaicd with a decrease or 'at most an 
insiguificant increase' in rainfalL From a foDEncitc on p. 156 we 
Icam that 'a mandible fragmette from a newly discovered cave m 
the Apol Ionia region* issociatrd with a LcvaUcisLan-MouiEeriaii 
indkutry, sboss's a number of the peculiar features which serve to 
disriiiguish the human type of Tabun from that of the Neatidiu- 
thaloids of other regions. ^ 

Tlie tijial phase of the Middle Falarolithic, the Aterian, enabled 
the authors to speak with confidence of 'a tnic cultural coutijsuum 
extending across the whole of NE>rTh Africa-' UutiEi ncolitliic days 
dilftm:ntbLion liad set in and they nose 'the profound ditference in 
assmiblagc as a whole from that of Siwa and the Egyptian oases.' 

High hopes art expressed for the future; 'It is hoped diat the 
recently discoveted site of Elaua piei may go> fat towards else ideal 
of a coiti^kte sequence exTeiidiiig front the Uist Interglacial up to 
the end of the prehistoric epoch. ^ Let us hope so too, 

AH tlie discoveries arc set forth m very dear style atid in careful 
and judirLous language, li seems a pity, however, that the search fur 
the highest iharelincs lud to be cimductcd with no iustrument 
better than an aneroid. The geni:t,'il niap of Cyrcnaica on p. 9 gives 
the very minimum of topographical detaik Gr W. M URRAY 
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Tlic SfoTW Age Races of Northw«c Africa. By L, C^td Briggs. 

AmrTr SfJippf a/ fVfjiijfcTJr Rrfr^th, Pcmiiy \fitsram, 

Iij A Unit'., BuU. ^/o. 1^. 15^55- Pp. 5®, iJf jiJJ-itrj. 4 fr.rt 

fVrjCif $3.00 

111 i<>54 the old Aini:rtE!ati iicfiDtil of Prdiiiforic RcicorcK cewd 
m tuiicdon ^ MJ^h and its issta v^cr^ tmidl-rrtd to the Pc^hody 
Museum^ Har\urd University, for the foniiaiian of 3 depamticnt 
u’iihJii that iiajticution. This dq^itnnmt Lis ldoptf^d the smte rmiic 
M its predecessor, which had been very' doscly linked with the 
MtiscLjin- The pnhlicatiQii series of the old Amcrkait School of 
PivhjflEoric Research is bciHE continued by the new, but as a mono¬ 
graphic series of w^hich the preseHf one is the liist- The standard of 
printing and prtdoaion in general k Jiigh and typograpkiicd errati 
are ilinojt eiiitrcly absent, k is perhaps a pity tfui^ viniJi tfie d^tge 
to a imJy monographic series^ the piper cover w'ls not itrplLred by 
lK>jrds. This would eoruiderably increase the durability of what 
promises to be a osctiit Hrries of s'olunies. 

Jn this vultiiiie l>r. Briggs has presented the results of a complete 
re- 5 tody of aij tile paL^lithid^ niesolithic and ncolithk skull 
tiraterial known fmni nordi-wesc Africa. The aiiihor has pcmmilly 
examuK'd and roineaiuied all of the material and has clearLy gotie 
to a great deal oftTonble in rhe process. Historical and archaeological 
mnimirin of all the relevant sites ire presented, and consideration 
is given m the dating and chronological scquencr. The material 
tVom each of the three Stone Age periods is conadered separately^ 
blit owing to the nature of the material. the greater part of the study' 
Is conmned w'lih ihc Jiicsolidiie remains. A section deals widt 
pathology^ primarily riiuaJ tooth removal, and ^tEciirimi is given to 
analyiu of the racial origins and migrations wliidi could have 
resulted in the observed picture in the area under cousideraLkm. 
Thi; study is well documented, exhibits great funiEiaiiiy on rhe 
part pf tile author with [iii 05 t jreas of the subject, and is w'rirccti in 
a rorccliil^ direct and eadly understood fashion. Factual errors 


appear to be niinlinaJ—a more obvimis one bciiig die staieineiit 
that dngula have not been recorded in modem enhominid dcitti- 

This is a study of physical jntliropology hi the classic mode 
employing the typologicd approach based on ineuical anaJy'ais. In 
the discus^os on racial compoucions the reader may be tempted 
to visualize these compositions being brought about in a bboratory' 
by conipoundiog ddferent proportioiu of' pure ^ ingredienci accord¬ 
ing to iliis or dut reciper The authot does not appear to take into 
accdUJiE; tbii iiatuie of pppvdadoo smictute ai brought out by studies 
on antimis other ilian niaii^ or that it is ikk iudividuaU that evolve 
but populaticiiu. The reviewer must c^intess to a feeling of uneasiness 
when the Atilou series of between 40 and so individii^ k ^pw‘n to 
exhibit all four racial groups postulated for the mcsolitliie matetiah 
This h despite the tact char altnosi all of dus material came from a 
single level in the depeme and dut the whole seriei exhibited a 
''very' strong "family resaiiblance."' Several indices of variability 
arc employed—which arc not all consistent in the degree of van- 
abdicy indicated—and die values of V obtained for the total series 
or the AfaJmi series ate mdi as are usually found for linear dimensions 
of the skekton among liomogcncpiu manimalian populatipni, 
eipceiaJly if the rime dimension k aku involved tt» a certain extent. 
Tile author docs not, hownever^ dlsetoi tlie level of taxonosnic 
>igiiiBcaiice to be attached to the divisions made. From the point 
of view of popiilariL7n mechanics and dynamicip rhe biological 
trality of these groups appears questionable. t>r. Briggs docs^ how¬ 
ever, repeatedly drawactenrion to the shortcomings of the material 
and the dilhcultks of incerpretatapn involved. 

We are rmKb indebted to Dr. Briggs for this painstaking and 
inlormed analysis, not the JeaK of its virtues being the fact that it k 
a lynopric revkw of the total Stone Age iiucerbL of iioith-wcst 
Africa^ As sndi it k a valuable contriburion towards the unravelling 
ol tlie complex history of niaukirid- J. T. ROBINSON 
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Basket. Maker IE Sices near Durango, Colorado. By latrf It. 

Aliirru mid RMirrf /*, Cortt^if Iffft. tff [ I 'dlhirtyfifirr, 

I j Piihliiiititfti 6C4. El Wfinj^Eivj, D.C., 1954. Pp, a. ej^. 

t*n££ $4.2$ prfmr Kvrrrd, $4-75 btucpEj/ 

At the boicom of the iiiliure sequence of the United States South¬ 
west Middle CuSttires apjH'at ilic 'Baskei M.tkcri.' Tlirse ptsiple 
existed by hnurir]g^ gathcTuig and the niltivatioii of com; ihcir 
method ofhirnting being with long darts whidi they propelled with 
the itil-sirl m throwing board. They had no pottery, although they 
coiiftruclcd rude Jiiiages out of ^uii-iiried clay» using the same 
material sA'ith which to line their baskets. They were skilled vsYavert, 
ji»d apart from the baskets, svhicli give them ihck archjeoUigiral 
idciiiificaiiuii, ihcy produced, woven bags and santials. 

They WM're a ^hort people, the men broad-diooldetcd and 
iiiiHjk'd, the wnmen small and of slender frjmc. Because oE' tlie 
backward iik of the top jtjiiit nnfacci of their shm bonei. they could 
nut straighim their kgi completely ; this, tt^^gethcr with the mceat- 
sng foreheads and very heavy btow ridges, whieh mcni k>f ilwiti 
possessed, gave rhciii 4 soinew'hat apelike a^rpe 4 ra 4 ice. 

Uteir dwcUingi were singlc-riTumcd, dtsme^Lhaped houses cois<- 
srrncted of niud and wood iiiasonry, the walls risu^g with an 
inward nhm. These were cribbed for a disraiiee to reduce the 
dbmeccr of the fill portioEi of the roaf» which was of eby lup- 
porced by parallel poles, iiach dwellwtg wth equipped wuh aEi 
interior heating pit and storage devlctfl. 

This publication sets out the results of rwo Mraioiis' field w'ork hy 
tltc Dcpartmcfit of Archax^logy of the Caniegir bifiitution in the 
Anipnas Valky north of Durango, La Blau cmHity, Colorado. 

Fiiidingt rrvral thaE a group of bidujii was already euahikhed by 
Elie middle sif the fint century aA\ in the area north of the present- 
day city of Onrango. These aborigines have been cbisifkd by the 
aUEhots of this report as TXirangd Basket Makers' as disrinct from 
Clusk’.' 

Coinparaiivc Ikci mf cultiixc traits bctvvecti these two groups 
show [hat they arc 70 per cent, in agreement^ Same ddrcirnccs. 
however, do appear* but they arc differeuecs more m s^airiciy and 


detail than in bade kind. Find lugs also reveal ilut Elte Durango 
people had mH advjuiced spiitc so for in band ss'cavlng as lud ilieir 
cultural rebrionS farther west- 

Ceniuries of stow di^s'elopnient were necessary to bring the coin^ 
ponents of a culture to the degree of advancement Ehat they exhibit 
in Bosket Maker II. Did this gradual ui4 folding take place wiEhtn the 
confmes of the San Juan area of Colorado, or did tlie Basket Makers 
move in fully developed irom another area ■ This report throws new' 
light on these problems and is a valuable conmbutiori 10 the story of 
Early Man in the Southwest of Nonh America, 

Tilts publication of the Carnegie hu^itutiini i* vet out in their usual 
style; the illustrauoio, however^ excel any thing Ehat I have icen in 
prcs'ioui works of a siEitibr iiaiure. the photographs being hnt- 
i.lais. The junior author, w'bo was lespaujiblc for all the maps, 
drawings and ikeichei. has set a standard which many others would 
do well to emuEace. In order to facilitate ihdr use in crnsjurictitei 
w ith the text I would like to see pbtes AEid maps (hi .iei ebboralc 
pubtication of this kind) housed in a separate %^olume, is ha» been 
sUnie in a few inlser archorological reports; it h extremely uwful 
w hen studying the text. 

The text is comprehaisive, detailing the nivironmeEU, the rites 
excas^aicd, he. the Talus village and the Rock Shelferi, and the trcc- 
rin^ dates obtained by the dcndroctbonologists. Approxiimiely 
ofie-ttnrd of the text ehsemsc^i the many vari^ arrifaets recovetW. 
The appendices detail the Fictographi, Skcletom, Plant Materials 
and AjmiiaJ and Bird Bones. I>. H. CARPENTER 

La Mixicoi: 5u Culiutm e HUtorii PrehispanLcoj. By B^br^ 
mm OMgtm de Jmdan. AfipxiVc, D.P, {latprfnli: L-Wi 
jQ| IW4 Fp 400 

^ This publication ii part of tlie 'Cokcckm Cultura 
MexicxEij' and as it h bijftl iiiamly on ilw infoi-nTadon so lar in- 
f erpreted Irom the Codices of the rixteench arid sesTiiteetuh cpituiics 
(pm- and pou^Loticx) it is unibcmnarc that it ho* so few' iUastra- 
tkano- It U rmpossiblL' to try to tmderuand ihc Mi:fl:cca without 
studying their priutingi in the Codices, so full of symboliuu and a 
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beauty so unlike anything to be faund ebcwhgre- Ap.in 
irpui thb impoTtant faOmg ii a probably one uf the mu^ conipre^ 
hemite itudiea. of the Mijttcta ever pubh^cd. 

Other tourecs froni wKieh the materia] has been gaduted aitr the 
number of 'ReLdoiies' wbith have been preserved; the niow in¬ 
formative uf whieh ii the Rrla^ron^i of the sixteenth ecn- 

tiiry siduL'h was com pQcd as a reside of' uit rroJ " in 1 580r 

T'aoity-two Mixtcca Ri'fdeiimej have sa far been foimd, of v^'hich 
three arc bilingiul Mixteco-Annizgos and one Mixteco-Choeho. 
Many of these contain ethnographical and Mstoncal evidence of the 
first importajice as they were compiled ini mediately after the con¬ 
quer by the Ohrisiiar fnant with the help of the tndiaiit ihaii- 
icJ ves. I^vamplcs of these works air: Lj Shihj dr KuiYos of 1544 and La 
Rrlof im de hs Ohiipad&s of the second half of the sixteenth century. 
Much of our knowledge of Mbttra religion and mythology h 
due to other pricsti who setded in the Mexican pmvinee of OaKaea 
affer the Conquest. I^arher Burgoa'i Cci^jr^/ird rksiripUm provei 
ihai he had indmatc knowledge of the Mixieci area^ and in spice of 
Elis ctTots and inistaki^ hij Infoniiatioii on ilie leligious practices, 
[raebtioru aiid myEhologies of the 'idolaters^ is invaluable. If it w'cre 
jior for These conscientious priests much of the poetic beauty of 
Mixrcc inyrhology would never have reached us. The story of’the 
Ancestors that came out of the Tree as the world w'as matk:’ ts 
beaurihilty recounted and depicted Lii several o(’ the Codices. Other 
sources in this group arc Father Dc Ids Reyes’ Art en Mixtfia 
(1560) and Padre Alvarado’s f r« ifrn^Nd Mixkm 

More details m the ehaptcr oti the religious practices arc obtained 
Erofii the liupthtUvi^! Pr^ss mf Ymifnisii^i which wus compiled in 
1545-49, Hie Coitquutadores themselves, apart hom rwo short 
references by Cortes in bis have nothing to s^y of the Con¬ 

quest of the Mixtcca, although it is eoiisidcred that we have Coitus 
to thank for the C^cx Vindobonensb, who probably brought ic to 
£uropc in 1519. Included amongst other Mixicc Codicei whidi are 
rite mail! iiupiratioti of this book arc Nuttall, Seldai Rollo Seldeii, 
Decker t and II and Mcmlot^io. 

Tlie chapter dealing wilh tbi- sodal organization of tlic Mixtcca 
is an elaboration of the works ot Dr. Alfonso Cajso. whose cxcava- 
tioEis Monte Albaii have added so much to the prc^olmubpii 
Eiistory of Mexico, 

Tliii book b, ofcoiirscp in SpauLdi and is otic of an ever uicreasini' 
iiuiiibcr of publications dealing with f'cnml Anicrkaiu 10 bceoine 
avadabk rti students in this country in a buigiugc other tiuit 
English. With the rumour that the C^megir Imtituticm of Washing- 
tou is dfjwijig its programme in the Maya area to a dniCr publici- 
cions in EiigliJt w'lll be even rarer. 

This book is worthy of an English traitibtioii and ssuuld thereby 
be of use to a great nianv more uudents than k is in prevut fonn- 

l>. H, (JARPENTER 


Parras Fabrics and Nazea Nccdluwark, Tliird Cent ury B.C.- 

^ Third Century A.D+ By Bird, rrrAiiiref 

1^7 by Limisit Bcitingrr. 77 ir Trxdlr .^fusrum: 

Crff 4 ilt>y»e RtfJ/ifliMf, IIW/n'jj^Jlw, D.C, tHibl 

Cv.J+ lyJ4^ tdi, i2iS^ 127 plufcj fl 6 rVi mlflir), irxt fyures. 

Pfirr SiS 

The Textile Museum of Washington^ D,C,. clearly p^>«sesses 
cxtreiticly rich colIcctioiUT of which it is producing a ^Catalogue 
Ratioimc.’ The volimic on Paracas and Nizca, on the coa$t of Peru+ 
u the third mstalmcnt of this, and it h a most usefol boc^k. sump¬ 
tuously produced. The subject is introduced by Junius Bird, of the 
American Museuni of Natural Hivtory, wiio is not only an expert in 
sveaving zcdmiqncs. bn| lias also made notable conrnbutions to 
Peruvian irduology by his escavatiotu. He gives a. iieeessarily brief 
survey of Peruvian archxalogy in order to sci Patacas in perspective 
for ihc beitcfii of those who arc imfaniiliar with the lubjcet. and in 
doing K> show's his fresh and orighul approach ro it. The chief eat 
wliich he relcaies among tlic pigeons a a suggestion that^ of rhe two 
luaiiifatatious of Paracas eulrurc, NetTopolii niay be older tlian 
Cavetnas, contrary to tlie generally aeoepced view, Thcic are things 
to be Slid on both sides, and as Bird himself says, a few weeks of 
serious e.xeavation would settle the question properly* a lacr which 
illustrates anudier of his dicnici, iiajuely that Peruvian ardiatoEogy 


still cDiuauu more gap^ tfun sequences, in spite of all that wc think 
We know^ abtiut it. 

Ihc bulk of the eolicctiort here djeseribed cotnes from Paranus 
Necropolis, wdiere the textiles are fouTid in quantity hi niUn'^niy 
bundles, one of which Itai given a radiocarbon date of J07 u.q. :t-t» 
years. In spite of its early ^te^ the luatcrLil is some of the richest in 
Peru in colour and design. A fow^ of the exatnples discussed and 
illustrated come itoin the later Nazea oilture m die same region, 
dating perhaps front amund A.n, JOO. 

After the rntruductian comes the cataEcigue proper, the objects 
being desaibed and analysed under the headings of the types of 
gamiem, cie., w'hldli they fall inio, after whidi tliem is a general 
dUcusiiou dE" de5ig;ti and technique. This is also by Bird. Fmally 
Misx Bellinger giv« a technical analysis of the fibres, dyes and 
lediTiiques, the intbnnadon being fumniarized m eiiairs at the end. 

BrieMy speakings Patacjs fronds out for siinplkiiy in wcavttig, 
blit great elaboration in cinbroidery, which may exsver whole 
areas solidly, particularly borders of mantles. Braiding was 
largely ^'d, and apparently cstevnied for its iliglitly elastic pro¬ 
perties lor objeexs inch as turbans- The known lechniqucs wcric 
exploited according to eonvenkxicep and some w'erc rarely used; 
a sound practical reason has been found for pretr>' w ell evury usage . 
An interesting point is the rejection of the old ictm 'needle* 
knitting’ for the process involved in iiiakJiig certain ilireoHlinicn* 
sjonal friitges, on the ground that there was no true kiiiitmg in 
ancient Peru, The embroidery' stitch u.scd is here called ’knk-scem.' 
There is re^n id believe that the production of the rexciki was by a 
number of ^vcialiiti In ditfcfeni techniques (crjf, ivcavcrs, dyen and 
embroiderers) under an overall control. Another unexpected fart 
wliich emerges is that the wonderttil range of colours wa^ obrained 
tram three dyes, indigo, red and yvEow, judidomly combined with 
one anodier and with the natural colonrs of ctucon and alpaca w'Ool. 
All ilnni mordant appears to hav'c bwn used alsc^. 

The book is beaucifnlly iUnstmted by pliotograplis, some gteatly 
enbrgcd to show die detail, amJ by hue drawingiH tlie ebriiy of 
whkh is enhanced by CDlour where req uiad. Above all* die superb 
coloured pbtesgivc an CKtremcly accurate rendering of the originals. 

G, H, S. BUSHNELL 


An Early AjrcluEologlcal Jiiie Near Paoueo^ Vera Cruz. By 
— Rithittd S. Xitvhifish. TVjiiri. .IpiriT, phii SiH~, ^.S.^ 
I "t I XL /1 . PiiFt 5. Rp- 53i9-^S4 En 

^ Price $2 

Thii w'ork is one of many tlut arc slowly laosciiuig the Gordian 
Knot TurrtHinding rhe story of the ^nieic^n civilizations of the New' 
World, Some of the many problems w^hicb fart? students of prv- 
ColumbLin history' are disoiWii by Alfred V. Kidder in his fore¬ 
word fo tills pjper. Of dieic, two arc fundameiiial; how and wHieii 
did the Indians ptipiilate North and South America; and witere did 
the remarkable rivilizations which were foimJ by Eiiropcans in 
areas of both mutinents originate r 

Until comparatively rccenily^ middle American atcKeulugical 
research beefi concentrated mainly on the oistsrifiding achieve¬ 
ments at ihe Maya arehirws, and the sculptures and inassi ve 
pyramids of fcotihuacaii. HoW'cver, the disixiveries of tnuch earlier 
{Fonnative) remairu, of a far Iroin primitive Future, jiidkanxl That 
rhe roots were yet a long way off- ^X^pile intensive irffom nc 
’pre-FiimuTive' ev'idence has been mtearthed md probletn after 
problem prevents itself. 

If New World eivilizatioii evolved independently (and as 
many cumider, derived from Asb)^ were its two liighiM cultures 
—in Crtiifal Ameriea and in the Andean region of South America 
—also of iiidepmdeni origin or did one give rise to the ntherr 
Iniriguiiig similanlics exist ben^-eeii t he se widely separated dviliaa- 
lions, but the faets that cominiuikation w'ouJd tuvv: been cxttemely 
difficulr tiirough the jungles of fhe hthinm, and that both these 
tws> and the Ariatif rivilizations liad! their ceiitccs wcE south of the 
Bering Straits (the only possible overUnd niigranon roJie) prevents 
CDiilidetit and ujrqiniiiiota agreement to the answers snbmirtcd so 
far to tliesc problem]. 

hi niiddlc America some of the apparently earlier Fomiadve 
evidence has been gathered from northern Vera Crua, southw'anl 
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Nos. 


Afa« 


NovfMHESi, 195^ 


aJung the Gulf of Moxica. CoiuidErf iblc work nrriird out 
bnwftiii 1941-42 by Dr G. F. Hkhoitii in [liij ana, and Dr. Mac- 
Nciah in 194S-49 extended hii inviL'j[jga[ioii& to the Faiui{;o 
where be cnmunkTcd deposits whose uppermost strata edntaiued 
pottery types identical to EkholTit's carlint« and as he dug deeper 
rhe types berame progre^aivcly nionr dilTcrcnt and more priDucive:- 
As the points out, w-ith any invcrtigation of early rcinaiiu 

ill die Huaxteci is the scfoitdary problem of the Maya-Huaxicc 
relatioiidiips- Thaic groups of people speak closely related tongurs. 
I>r. MjcNL’ish''i excavations Juve supplied informatioii which 
indicates tli^ possible aiaswcts to scteiic of du: questions regarding 
this relationship and aften new Light an the problem of w hen and 
by whai process did the Huuixtcc become sepataied from their 
LLnguink brothers iti the bdiya area. 

The reports on the excavation techniques employed on the two 
sites are well illustrated by photogiaphiH but the dkctivuoiis and 
illustratiom, together with the charti and other dclaili deabiig with 
the ceramics and artifacts of clay arc most coniprehcmive. This 
virholc paper, ahhnugb only a Very small addition to the maisivc 
totindaiioiu needed, will be invaluable to those engaged in building 
die Mary of New World dvillzatmn, [>, H. CARPENTER 

Tobati: Panigiuiyiifi Town. JBy ILIituth R. Sm'iVc taiid Helm Sr 

m SfTviff. Chifdgi'i [L\P.) (U.K. C.UJ*.), 1954, 

Pp, xxix, 537. i^iiT IIL 6 d. 

This is the fine study of a modeni community in 
Paraguay, the fruit of ten months' field ivork by tw'o highly com¬ 
petent and intelligent anthxopolpgists. Dr. and Mrs. Service follow' 
the tradirkiJi of North American Hi-spanic studies and are eoneenied 
lint of all Eo cover the ettiiiographic^ ground and only secondarily 
to draw theoretical couclusicitu. Although several matters are 
relegated to an appendix the book sidl readi in places Uke a held 
notebook sumntary. If faijlt it be, this a a fault ott the right side- 
thc cate with w'bich the data bai'c been toUecced and the schobrsbip 


with which they are assembled make the book an hnportint w'otk. 

Uut if the insritutions and %'alucs discussed arc related to one 
another by no central argumctit, the descriptions of them ate over- 
diadowcd by iw'o problctns, both of them problcins of culiurc con¬ 
tact. of alh w^hat part of the culture of Tobati is of Spanuh^ 
what part of Indian origin? The Services’ aiisw'cr Ls clear {p, 38 j 
Tiitfi miii}: * Wc find that in nital Paraguay today there ate virtually 
no Guarani culture traits sums'ing other ihm languagCr" This is in 
cciiunst with other parts of X-atin America which have lost the 
language of the natives whUe tetaining much of their culture and in 
conEradictiDu to the behef of the Paraguay am themselves who pride 
themselves on dieir ^Guarani heritage.^ The reader acquainted w'i[h 
metropolitan Spain has no licskation ui agreeing with the authors 
that this is, in lU essentials, an Hispanic culmie. Leaving matcml 
items aside, here ate to be found the same: conceptions of kinship 
and patronage, the same attitudes to w'caJtli aiid liaurd; the unic 
games, the same made and the same regard for satEuts. The fonu of 
the rccath rural Spain rather than rural Mexico'. In order 

to account for tbh situation the authors give a well reasoned hh^ 
torical explanation which, it rnust be pointed out, is based upon 
documents of the cokuibl period and not upon speeukrion. The 
poverty and isobiioii of the settlers and the form whidi the rirfoj'jfj'- 
rrjdbr took in Paraguay Lnisuicd a complete furiun qf the two elemcnis 
in w'hich the 1 ang;uagc only of the Gtiarant mothers w^as preserved. 

The second problem w’hkh receives aiicntkin is how these 
people may be enabled to raise thdr staitdard of living. The study 
uftheiT economy is detailed and ihicw'd ind the authors aumiisc that 
the way of life and values of naral Parag^y^ combijired with the 
coujitry's geogTaphical isolation, present insurmoLmtabk obstacles 
to iEs bcfoinuiig a fiiodem capitalistic society. I do noU liowcvcti, 
share their despondency about this, beUig quite content that the 
Paraguayans should, if they wish, prefer tbeir independence within 
a subsistence economy to the iiiateiiil advanrages of integration into 
she economic system of the coiiriiiciii. J. A. FlTT-RlV£RS 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Tfois Fterei Sorcerer: An AmericBo P^allel, ITrffr rf rrvt 


I U K. Sift,—Struck by the suggestive similarity to the well- 
^ krtowTi TcprescutaEioji of tlic * sorcerer * in the rave of 
Trois Fr^cs and to the hunter of Fhrc H in Breuil's 77 ie White LdJy 
of thf Br^Mntiherj^ (^ 9553 . ^ Herewith send you a photograph of a 
picture of a hunter in deer dkguise (fiE. «j which 1 Came upon in aEi 



Fjg. r. LuisESo runteh jn deer disguise 


article by M. R. Harrington { 71 jc Mdsierkry, VoL XXIX. No. 
1955) describing customs practised by Southern Calk 

futnbn Indians up till rather recent times (about two centuries ago} 
and by the Lubcilo tribe even in our days. This representation 
iUiisttates exccUcutly Alimcn^i annolalioEi to hii teprchduciiciu of the 


sorcerer: ^Bteu des figurations dcs cavemes oni^ ne jeebirenc 
qij’a Li luminc dcs couEumes dc telle peuplade actuelle d^Anierique^ 
d'AiEstTalic ou dc Lapoiiic’ife Paris, 1950}. 

Rdydl Tropkat fmikinc, Amsarditm A. J. VAN BORK-FELTKAMF 

Iron Gongs from the Congo. Cf. Man, 195$, 30 

SJm,—I e: may be of iiitercit to rccotd the occurrenec of 
I 9 tl doubk gong of Kwango type (Walton, Tron Googs 

^ ^ from the i>ngo and Soudicni Rhodeda/ Hg, 3) in the 
itcatJEC icntpiure of the Lowet Cdiigo arm (Roheit Vetly, 'La 
sutuairc de piette du Bas-Congo (Uamboma-Mussutongo),^ 

VoL IX, |.varr $ (1955), P- 5*7 Pktc XLlJ.Thissculpture+iVhJIitf 
n*:?ppijey, shoMrs the muridan seated mi a chair and holdutg his gong 
' in the uspal mannef, the Dpenings [one above the other] poiuting 
Lowatth lus chestt against whicli he pressed ot withdrew tlicin,, to 
nuKlubrc Ehc sonorities of his doubk gong’ (cransJatioEi). The 
ituKtiiTc of the gong is clearly shovEm., and the murician holds 
a beater in his right haiiiL Tlris sculpture, w^hich 11 in the Mus^c 
Royal du Cuugo Beige, h thought to be of eightecnth-ceritury date. 

1 was sorry to sec a ?cvi%^al of the incorrect use of iHc w'ord 
'iistrum* as applied to doubk gongs with welded hiiidlc. H, Ling 
Roth* in Berlin^ its .drO urjd fferr^^^J* HalifaXt ipoj, 

seenu to have been the original olTciider. He refers to two 'ivory 
shtra* on p. 205* and m figs. ^24^1 and to * what sve may v'cnture to 
call 1 Sistnitn" on pp. 221L, and figs, 260, 2fii. In fact the sotnuu 
was a rattk, formed by three or four iiK'taJ rods in an oval ftamc^ 
which was sounded by shakhig the tods froin ride to side, ling 
Roth is aho inaccurate in hti use of the word 'crotal* to refer to the 
lEiiall splscrical bells somedtnes attached to Eenin brass objects* e.jp.p 
the doubk gong in figs, 260-1, On pp, 222f. be equates crotals with 
haw'k-bcUs; in fact the KporoXov setmi to luve been a casUuct 
of sheik, pouherds^ brass. w’ONad or split recds^ and used by dinccrs 
fSiiiith*s Didioitaty ^Gnrh (md keftidn ^duri^jwifiVs* crotalum]. 
Brinrii LdnSn, M. A. BENNET^LARK 
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A MAORI STORE-CHAMBER SLAB IN THE MANCHESTER MUSEUM 





A MAORI STORE-CHAMBER SLAB IN THE 
MANCHESTER MUSEUM* 

by 

FRANK WtLL£TT 
Tfii Mmicht'itn Museum 


The carved cnitral flab (itfiii'tihii) from a Maori 
store-chamber hero described was pre¬ 

sented to the Maiichesfcr Museum' in 19^1 by Lady Tlioiii- 
son. Sir George Thomson, F-R.S., and Mrs. Joan Chamock 
in memory of Sir J. J. Thonuoti, O.M., F.R.S., Professor 
of Physics at the University of Cambridge, and at one time 
a student at Owens ColJegc (now the University of 
Manchester), The piece was illustrared together witli the 



Fic. r. WALL PANELS |ROA( TRE HOCKEN PATAKA IM TtfE 
DUMINJON MUSEUM 

Phifh'ifiF4ph hy Cifaiteiy ^ ilw DuMiiWiflii Mniirum 

danking slabs completing the back wall of the pamka 
poreh in Elsdon Best's monograph Maori Storeitouses and 
Kindred Strudure/,' fig. rjA, from a photograph by A. 
Hamilton which liad, unfortunately, no data. It appear! 
that the carved front parts of this patoka, including the 
bargeboards (Mui/ir), the fekereibo, and the threshold slab 
{paepite) Iiad been obtained by Eric Craig, the well-known 
Auckland dealer, who had offered them for sale about 
I poo. Sir Richard Thrcifall, then Professor of Physics at 
the University of Sydney, and a former student of Sir J. J, 
* (rti/i Plolr L and ikrrt tfxt figutes 


Thomson, saw tlicin w'hilc on holiday in New Zealand at 
this time. He bought the tfiii'aAfi and sent it as a present to 
his old Professor. Of the remaining pieces the iiutiVi/, 
leicoieko, paepMi and two of the remaining wall slabs 
w-erc bought by Hr, Hockem of Dunedin, In 1910 the 
Dominion Museum in Wellington received the mtUti and 
tekoteko from Itts widow.r but the paepac and the two slabs 
went to the Otago Museum, Somehow the Dominion 
Museum had acifnired two w-aJl slabs, so an exchange 
was later arranged whereby all the parts of this pnlirJtij In 
the Otago Museum went to join die others in Wellington. 
The surviving wall slabs are shown in fig. t. The kiiwabit 
had thus been ‘missing' for half a century when it was 
presented to the Manchester Museum. 

The Thomson slab (Plate L) is an impressive piece. Its 
measurements are: height, 71*5 inches; width. 27-5 inches; 
thickness, about 7 inches. The back is slightly concave, 
the maximum depth being 1-5 inches. The top is slotted as 
usual to take the main roof beam {1 -9 x J*p inches), hut the 
edges are not perforated as tJiey usually arc to permit 
tying to the adjacent slabs. It is not clear how this attach¬ 
ment was made. The slabs in the Dominion Museum arc 
perforated for tying (see fig, 1), 

The msin figure stantS proud of its backgrotnid by 
about three inches. It has the large head which is usual on 
Maori human figures, and has an elaborate moLv very caie- 
fully carved. The earlier photographs show that the eyes 
were inlaid with pine shcll.^ The representation of the teeth 
is not common, and may be compared with the pataka 
doorway from the Arawa district in the Canterbury 
Museum.* In spite of conforming to the conventions of 
Maori sculpture this head is miite naturalistic. The ears arc. 
as usual, very dny, but 1 think that this may be an echo of 
the fact rh,it the ears on preserved heads are greatly reduced 
in size: for the fiincdon of an ancestral carving, recogniz¬ 
able chiefly by virtue of the representation of his inewi', is 
comparable to the preservation of the ancestor's head as a 
HiflkfliWfiiffli. An ear^ carv'cr might well have thought of 
his ancestor in the form of a ifieltorHtika; rather diaii as he 
was in life, and this form of representation could then have 
grown into an accepted convendon. 

The neck is a plain block joining the head to the body. 
The body is covered witli a zigzag" pattern {tara tara 0 hui) 
forming chevrons across the trunk', but the liiic.iriiy of this 
decoradon is relieved by projecdons across the plain ridge 
separating the adjacent zigzags. The same iiiorif is used in 
the Spirals on the shoulders and knees. The hands and feet 
arc remarkable for their resemblance to JOrtPWM heads. Each 
liand has two attenuared digits, with well carved finger¬ 
nails. The knuckles (one only on the right hand, two on 
the left) arc represented by esjuilatcral triangles with 
opposed bases, a characteristic Arawa trcatirtent. The 





Nu. 197 
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Man 

right (001 hjis not rccdvod the final ^iirfai'c earning which The main figure is flanked by lour gracefiil manaio 
has bccii applied to the left foot. " figiires facing ouiwards, arranged so as lo be out of step 

The a Women of the figure is joined to the head below vertically, but bccrally synfinictricaJ. They all liave one 
by an undecorated in the shape of an uiverted V. hand, with three fingers and a thucub, on foe abdomen. 
Comparison with the figures on the Dominion Museum and the other, with two fingers and a thumb, raised to foe 

slabs shows that this rcpresoits the vault of the lower mouth, but \vith no fixed disposition of the fingers in 

held- relation to the mouth. All four figures arc decorated with 

Ikncath the main figure,, the licad and banking con- Mfrt tdra p but not all arc finbhed. The feet of die 
totted iJidiMM figures arc carved about j inch deep on a upper right and lower lets figures are undecorated (this 



Fic, t. UfiTAIL OF THE KUWAUA IN THE MANCHESTHtl 

sectlou of the slab, which forms a kind of HtUcI or pdrr 
about 2 inches thicker than foe adjacent parts of the slab. 
The eyes of ilic central head which have retained focir 
shell inlays project outwards and upwards, and have 
knobs on foe outCT corners, making them resciiiblc the 
ears of an animaL The bosses below- foe eyes might be 
intended as ears, but are perhaps more probably foe checks. 
The mouth has force teefo and a promiding tongue. 

The head is flanked by rwo contorted figures. 

The one on the left, which is unfinishedp has the two legs 
bent back, foe body sharply flexed, and fiwed with the 
upper Up; the left ami has three fingers and a thumb; 
the righi arm dtxs not appear to be represented; the 
mouth has one tooth. The Rupiii/ii on foe right of the pure 
corresponds, but has nails carved on nvo fingers. The two 
manaia and the head arc decorated wifo fdM tarn 0 feji. 

Two ban join the miifiii/ti figures and tlic head, identical 
bars are found on the middle of the three left-hand flankiiig 
sUbs in the rhiminion Museum (see fig. 1)- 



flG. 5. DETAIL OF A MAOHJ WEAVING PEG IN THE 
.MANt llESTEU MUSEUM (nO. 0499^} 

could be deliberately done for variety); the nose bridge of 
die upper right figure Ls undccorated, and the nostril of the 
upper left figure has not been excavated. Fingernails arc 
represented only on foe fingers w^hich arc actually in foe 
mouthy two on the right hand of the upper left figurCt ^nd 
one on foe right hand of foe lower left figure. These 
figures arc very simitar to the iiia^i4fm on the extreme end 
slabs in foe Dominion Museum {sec fig. r). It will be 
observed from Plate L that the cliainferingof the edges of 
the itiiirdlja was done after foe timnam w^cre carved, for it 
has removed parts of these figures. 

The Icgi of foe slab, which fonn a doorway ly^ inches 
high and 17-5 inches wide, bear four undccorated figures 
carved almost in the round, being joined to foe Jlniu/ailiiT 
legs by the feet, the buttocks, the upper arms from clbow^ 
to shoulder, and the head. The neck^ body and knees are 
cut free. All four figures follow' a simil^ pattern: the 
legs are apart, foe knees are flexed, die back is hollowed, 
foe elbows arc drawn back, foe hands rest on the body* foe 
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la^c i( of iulii-ku type with a. simple tongue hatiging down 
over the lower lip, and a too eh in each comer of the tnoiith ^ 
the cars or cheeks arc indicated as a flat knob beside the 
lower outer edge of each eye* In spite of Jiaving so much 
iti coninion, the figures arc individual renderings of a 
theme, mostly because of the variety' of treatnienis which 
the hands receive, being variously pbeed, al chough none 
have fingernails or knuckles, Iti the upper left figure each 
hand has two £ngers and a reversed chiinib, die upper 
fingers touching beneath die chin, but not touching the 
tongue. The lower left figure is damaged, w^hich hampers 
certain identification, but it appears tliat the right hand had 
two fingers, the upper of which touched die middle of the 
only surviving finger of the left hand. The upper right 
figure has two fingers on the right hand and two fingers 
and a feversed thumb on the left Iiand. The lower right 
figure has two fingers on each hand. Both figures on die 
right leg hold the abdomen between the oucstrctched 
fingers. This is possibly iniended to suggest that they are 
female figures^ holding the womb, but as none of ihe 
figures have Lndicadons of sexual organs this b not certain. 
Three of these ligures seem to be incomplete Lti detail: 
the upper left and lower right liave nostrils iiidiraicd but 
noi cut out, while the upper right figure has no indication 
of nostrils a[ all. The fourih, on the lower left, has the 
nostrils finished. 

The workmanship of tlie slab is cxccllenf. The surface 
of the figures has been adzed or chiselled to a smooth finish, 
and the pattern cut in afierw'ards (see fig. 2). The absence 
of pattcni on some parts, and the iiicoinpletcncssoff,^^. the 
nostrils, suggests that the earver worked on the slab as a 


whole rather than completing the different figures 
separately. The background of the figures has been adzed 
to a stnoodi finish, but being rather inaccessible near the 
figures, it is noi as smooEhly finished as the chamfered edges. 
The carving is careful and coinpelent but the wcH-dxawn 
TTOSc and cheek spirals lack the precision of line which only 
metal lools can achieve. {Compare fig. 2 with fig. j. The 
weaving peg has more acciiraicly cut spirab wiih clean 
regular lines, but although these are more refined than the 
(^ineiT/ru spirab, diey seem, in comparison^ shek and lacking 
in vigour.) The Thomson slah appears [herefore 10 have 
been car^'ed widi stone toob, which suggests an early 
date. The large hands of the main figure abo point to an 
early date, and suggesE that it was made in the Araw,i 
districi, probably in ilic first half of the nineteenth century. 
Phillipps considers ihal it probably sEood at Makctu, svhich 
is its tradiiioual provenance. The donors inform us that the 
carving is reputed to represent the carver and hb faElier, 
and that its purpose was to keep aW'ay the fadier's ghost. 

.Vdfet 

' Museum Register No, 0.7^57. 

* IXiininiQn Museum BuUetiii Nu. 5, WelBngtnn, N.Z., 1916. 
Mr. W. B. fagg h;ti kindly pouiitd out ihat the wall stabs to the 
riglic on ihis photograph w^crc piniced by reversing the negitivc^ 
and therefore iSfatd no evidence that the iwo slabs w^hieh Jie ^1! 
inisscng liad not already disappeared when the photograph was token, 

1 Figured, -^irhout infortnoliDii, by Best, pp, fig, 6. 

* W. J, Phiilipps^ AfdpFi Ffpwjrj and Fiwd Srpr«, J^oniiiiicni 
Museum Monograph No. Wdlingtan, NrZ.^, 1953, p. 167. 

5 Best, itp. fiV., lig. ijA; Phillipps^ op. nV., fig. 97^ 

’■ PhilEipps, flp. r>t, lig. 132, 


POLYANDRY AND THE KINSHIP GROUP* 

h 

H.R.H. l^RENCE PETER OF GREECE AND DENMARK, M*A.t IL*D. 


iuErudiir/™ 

In liri Pfcsidcndal Address of 194.1, "The Study 
of Kinship S^'stems' (/. /£. tusL^ Vol. 

LXXl)j Professor Radcliffc-Browti said: *Thc internal 
M> 1 idarity' of the sibling group and its unity in rclarion to 
persons connected with it appear in a great number of 
different forms in difictciU societies/ Having said that he 
caiinol make an attenipE to deal with this lie goes on to say 
ihat for the sake of argument he would pojni out that *it is 
rn the of this structural priticiplc that w'c must irjffrpret 
the cusEOms of the sororatc (marriage w^itli the deceased 
wife's sisEer), adetphk p^iyavdry (marriage of a woman 
with two or more brothers, by far the commonest form of 
polyandry), and die leviratc {niarriage with the brothers 
widow)' (italics mine). 

Polyandry^ being my special SEudy, I proptwe to deal 
here only with that insriciitlon and only wieH adeIpKic 
polyaiidrj' since Professor Radcliffe-Brown has only 
incnrioned this form. I will endeavour to discover svith vou 

i 
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what practical value the concepl of the scmctural principle 
of the unity and solidarity of the sibling group has as the 
means leading lo a better undersEanding of adelphic 
polyandry* 

1 should w^am you immediately, however, that 1 will do 
this mainly from the point of view^ of my pcrMnal field-¬ 
work: I have only recently retimicd Eo London eo take 
my Ph.D. degree, and fed sdll somewhat itniiappy in an 
academic atmosphere: 1 crave your indulgence and will be 
grateful for any critidsm that you may wish to make Later 
and for your suggestionSr 

Amlysis oj Fb^itfciser FLiddiffi - Brown s Stmonttn 

I can state at once Ehat I am frankly puzzled by the 
meaning of some of ihe Ecmii made use of hy Professor 
I^dclUfe-Brown- What exacily, for instance^ is meant by 
"in the light"? Arc we perhap lo understand that tliis 
means *from ihe point of view ? Or docs it imply that w^c 
should look ac the customs mentioned^ among tliem 
adelphic polyandry, in a sort ot diffused glow given out 
by the stnictural principle of the unity and solidarity of 
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tliL* siblbig group? Another way of lookiug at it would be 
to take it that Profosor RadelLffc-Browii is only* So to 
speakt giving a sore of general explanation here of the 
customs be nicndons^ among them adelphic polyandry . 
For. to be perfectly fair, he docs say that the uniw and 
sohdarity oi the sibling group appears Ln a great numtscr of 
diftcrent in different s^tcicties. These cusioms, and 

more especially in our ease here adclphic polyandry, would 
thus only be one of the many forms lAen by thb unity' 
and sobdarity'. 

How arc we to understand "interpret"? Should this 
word he taken as synonyunous with "explain"? Or taken 
literally does it perhaps stand for an intcrpreiadori! ol: the 
aistoms mentioned in accordance with one special way of 
looking at diem? 

Because of these unccrtaiiirics, 1 feel diar^ in order to be 
able to discuss properly the value of Professor Radcliffe- 
Brown's staicnidrtt it is necessary to make up our minds as 
TO wliat he means exactly. I personally would like to take 
the sentence as meaning that the principle of the unity^ and 
solidariiy of the sibhng group offers an fxpiatiatioa of 
adclphic polyandry. I propose to take this meaning as the 
basis of my talk. 

The next question that at once occurs to m then is: is it 
enough? Is such an explanation siiffident to account for 
this form of the principle of the unity and solidarity of the 
sibling group? Should we not search for some other 
explanation (as wc would, too, of the sororate and the 
levirate if we were dealing with these forms) ? 

It seems to ine that if such a further explanation is co be 
sought it can only be in the direction of the degree of 
bitaisity of thb unity and solidarity of the sibling group. 
For* praumably* only an miatsijicaiwH of the unity^ and 
solidarity of the sibling group can bring about difference 
of form such as adclphic polpndr)', I do not sec how- die 
principle can vary' otherwise. 

Before going any further^ it niighr be Jiclpful to ask 
ourselves wdiat is the purp^tsc of the unity and solidarity of 
the sibling group* 

In his iiitTOOUction to dfucdu Systffns (jf tind 

Marriii^c, edited by Mey^er Fortes and Darydl Fordc, 
Profe55or Radcliffe-BrowTi has said! ^Tlie social function 
of any feature of a I kinship] system is its relation to the 
|sucial] structure and its condniiance and stability, not its 
reladc»n to the biological needs of itidividuab/ This is a 
purely sociological dehnidon with svhich we cannot 
quarrel. As such 1 accept it fully. 

But 1 ssilt not hide from you that* by personal inclina¬ 
tion, and because of my training with the late Professor 
Mahnowskl. 1 feel very much attracted by funcrionalism in 
tcTtirs of individual needs as described by him. 

So 1 would say that tlic purpose (function) of the unity 
and solidariry' of the sibling grotip is mainly economic; 
it is the mutual help of the closest blood rclatians to keep 
them from staeviug. With the w^eakctiing of economic tics 
Through greater economic prosperity* as with us. there 
would appear to be even a leaning of the unity and 
solidarity ol the sibling group. 

Howwer. do not lee us go into this, but go oti rather to 


examine concrete exam pies of peoples with varioiis 
degrees of intensity of die luiity any Siilidarity ot the 
sibling group in order to discover w-hcre polyandry fits Ln 
with them. 

Cimcretf Examples Taktti from Persaml 
KmwhJgc mid Fif idit*OTk 

Our society, to begin with, is obviously ruled out. 
There is no great intensity of the unity and sohdarity of the 
sibling group and there is no polyandry either. 

But elsewhere there do exist peoples with well knit 
kinship groups who do noc, however* practise polyandry'. 
The Indiaiis* for Itisiancc^ are well known for dicir closely 
bound joint-family organization with great sohdarity and 
iiniry of the sibling group, and yet there is no polyandry. 
The Nepalese, whom 1 know even better, have also a very 
tightly knit kinship-group organization; sibling kinship 
terms are used to the exclusion of personal names and 
brother worship is a tcatuic of die autumn religious 
festivals. 

Aboriginiil tribes in India and Ceylon also have wch knit 
kinship groups; these arc characteristic of the Veddas of 
Ceylon, of die lirulas and Kurumbas of South India, and 
yet they look upon polyandry' as practised by their more 
advanced neighbours widi abhoircnce. Lack of knowledge 
does not allow me to include the Andamanese here as 
would be no doubt appropriate under the drcumstances* 

Now, widi polyandrous people can it be said that there 
c.\isB a greater unity and solidarity of their sibling groups? 

Apparently* yes. My own experience seems to confirm 
this at least so far as brothers are concerned (adelphie 
poU-andry). This* in some cases, is even extended to two 
different generations, a^ in some parts of Tibet fathers and 
sons (uncles and nephew's) ■share a wife. In iact the Jural 
rebdons (the rights and obligations) within the group arc 
exictidcd to include sharing and enjoying ot a common 
wife and of the ctiildren by her, 

I have studied four polyandrous peoples, die Kandyan 
Singhalese* the Kerab Tiyas and Kanialans (artisans) of 
south-west India, the Toda^ of the Nilgirb* and the 
Tibetans. In the following I wHl account for these. 

In the Kandyan province of Ceylon the poor paddy- 
growlers as well as the W'calthy Race Mahatmahe (ncredi- 
lary' chiciuins) practise polyandry'. Both have a dghdy 
knit sibling-group organization with a system of cbssiG- 
catory Idnship terms. The wife is shared exclusively by 
brothets w'ho sometimrs. in die ease of some paddy- 
^ow'm* are only tw'o. it being considered innnoral for 
her to be married to moren. Both social cbsscs consider 
polyandry to be moral in that it teaches man to be unselfish 
and sobcLuiDus. It has even been ascertained that it is die 
self-control of the individual necessary' for polyandry to 
fonedun w'hich made die greatness of Kandyan civilization 
in the past. 

The Tiyas of South Malabar have an identical patrilineal 
sj^stem with that of the Singhalese; it has even been said 
diar they arc of Singhalese origin and that their name is a 
Corruption of the Sanskrit term Dvipa meaning "isbnd.* 
It is interesting tu note that these soudicrn Tiyas practise 
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polyandry whereas those of North Mabbar do not, but 
then they^ arc nutrilincAl and it would appear that their 
polyandry at least goes with a patrilineal system. The 
South Malabar KamaJans or artisaTis practise polyandry^ 
too and they arc also pairilineal in orgartizadon. DifFereni 
in this from the Kanayans^ noise of tlietc people boast of 
ihcir polyandry; they arc in fact rather shy about it. 
They say that the custom keeps the family together and 
many deplore the recent diange thar has taken place in 
North Cochin, where polyundry is now illegal. 

The Todas^ who^ as is well known, are polyandrous, 
have a classificatory kinsliip system. They hiow a greai 
preference for crossHCOiisin marriage, which should no 
doubt he looked upon as a way of marrying as closely as 
possible within ihc kinship group whrlc still avoiding 
incest. ISut with ihc Todas diere is Bide solidarity^ of chin 
of kinship group or even of sibling group. 1 have known 
close relations murder each other in order eo a&sumc 
chiefcainsliip of the clan and many a pulyandrom family 
has broken up through the quarrellmg of brothers. Since 
women arc rarely married long to any ^mc group of 
men because of the emtom (by which a wife can be 

carried off forcibly) ^ it would appear as if solidarity' had 
been transferred to the entire Toda eomniunity as a means 
of affirming ihcir ‘nationaUty^" ujM-Wf other Nilgiri 
tribes. One should then ask oneself whether polyandry 
with the Todas b not siinplv traditional coday, 

Tibetans, who are consiocred ihc greatest polyandrous 
group of |H:ople in the world (pVr^J j.aoo.ooo), have a 
descriptive kinship system but curiouslv enough use 
classihcatory tenm for outsiders. Great solidarity^ and unirv' 
is apparent Ln ihc sibluig groups of the aristocracy and the 
very poor, whereas \ i is much less intense with ihe middle 
classes, )n the province ofTsaiig and widi the Lhasa aristoc¬ 
racy this priudplc is e?ctended to che point of one wife 
(known as in Western Tibet) being shared 

by fathers and sons. All Tibetans stress the economical 
reasons for polyandq- ; wishing eo continue die house 
lineage and not lo divide the family properryp they arc both 
patrilineal and matrilEiieal depending on whcdicr there 
are male hdis or only lemalc. As they say, they catuiot 
afTiird to quarrel and tor this reason practise polyandry. 

Tke Dteptr-Giiin^ Af^ttpus 

Tjib eruiiewiic function of polyandry which iiitensilics 
the unity and solidarity of the sibling group in w'hai 
concerns brothers is also stressed, ^though perhaps 
sDuiewhat less by the Kandyan Singhalese and rhe ptdy- 
androus people of Kerala. It is noE^ however, by the Todas^ 
who thus appear to be the horrible e.'tccpiion ro the rule. 

Economy should tluii be considered a dcepcT'^obig 
motive, 1 think, for intcnsificaaon of the unity and solid¬ 
arity of the sibling group, leading to adelpliic polyandry^ 

But is even that enough? lii an carhec lecture here 1 
showed that sometimes the custom of polyandry w;k 
abandoned even whni the economy of the people practis¬ 
ing it remains unehanged. 1 mentioned in this connexion 
the Tibetans ot Ladak who were converted to Island atid 
ilie border Tibetan attitude to pilyandry' wdiich becoti^cs 


over-sensicive about adniittuig the custom. To this should 
be added now what has happened in the maritime provinces 
oi Ceylon where polyanory has entirely disyjpeared, and 
the disturbing evidence of rich Tibetans ajid ofthc Kandyan 
Malta Emahe who remain polyandroiis as a means of 
furthering dieir power. The laEter is a good example of 
CTcater economic prosperity not relaxing closely knit 
kinship ucSk 

What deeper-going motive should we then seek for? 
In the field, after 1 md examined other niodves^ such as 
historical and demomaphic, 1 asked the people themselves 
why tliey pracdsed polya^d^y^ Invariably I was rold : 

' for the hrorhers not to quarrel." bi some eases I was told: 
Tor the ivotiien nor to quarrel/ but that b really the same 
statemenCk for w'hai they^ meant was tliat if the sxstcrs-in-iaw 
quarrelled they would involve didr hmbands in their dh- 
putes, which was most imdestrable. In Ceylon there b a say¬ 
ing that * where fou r breasts cannot agree three heads can." 

It dius appears to me that we should seek an inter¬ 
mediary' individtial psyck^b^kal motive fbr polyandry. 
A tighteriicd economy leads to an intensification of the 
tinicy and solidarity of the sibling group, which in turn 
bruigs about an excessive repression to sibling brother) 
aggression: there thus comes a return of repressed inces¬ 
tuous desires which are partly satisfied by polyandry. The 
closest to incestuous sidsfiction thus obtained is the 
marriage of fathers and sons to i common wife, in central 
Tibet* 

We have not moved very far away horizontally/ as 
might be said, from Professor RadclUENBrowii. We have 
not found him wrongs we have simply gone further in 
depth. 

Adelphic polyandry should he 'iiiEcrprcted in die light 
ot the unity and solidarity of the sibling croup.* But rt b 
□n intensilied fomii O'wtng lo specif circumstances 
(economy, wish to retain power, T^a nadonalbm), the 
jural relations \siihin the sibling group are reinforced and 
lead, dirongh a process of individual psychological 
cUborarion. to addpliic polyandry' {even lo fathers and 
sons sharing a wife). 

Thus Professor RaddifFe^BrovsTi’s statement b good_ 

but it is not good enough. It docs not really say very mtich 
and it is thus noE of great practical value in reaching a 
better understanding of adelphic polyandry. To tlo diat we 
must go much deeper. Deeper motives will nor only 
enable us to reach a better understanding of adelphic 
polyandry^ but, 1 fi^el suxe^ will also make it possible for us 
to interpret polyandry generally otherwise dian just in the 
light of the structural prindple of the unity and solidaritv of 
the sibUng group, 

iicibwicic irtay be made iko m Prince Peter's two rctcnrly 
publiihcd papers *Tbc Polyandrj^ of Ceybn and S43iJth India" and 
‘The Polyandry of Tibet" in .i^rrs Ju dcs 

SrwiiffX ft FiVmtr, iS Septrmbtf, 

i95^p Vol. II, Echiiologica, Part f Vienna. 195$, pp. 1147-75. 

176-84.—En, 
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POLYANDRY, INHERITANCE AND THE DEFINITION 

OF MARRIAGE 

WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO SINHALESE CUSTOMARY LAW 

I. &. LEACH, M.A., PH,D. 

pnQihy fl/jrtrf ^ 4 Mj/tru|ia%^p UmP€Tsiiy af Cambridj^^ 


TOO Alihough polyandry has been an iniporiant topic 
^ of anthropological discussion for ainic^t ^ cen tu 
the definition of the concept remains strikhigly nnsatis- 
factory.* Tins is smffidendy indicated by the fact diat 
Fischer main tains that adclphicpolyandryv regarded 

as a form of polygamy, is non-existent, while 
Brince Peter of Greece and Denmark (1955}# ignoring 
Fischer, continues to discuss adelphic polyandry as a species 
of polygamy. 

At first sight the issue seems a simple one with die logic 
all on Fischer's side. The Notts tutd Qutriei (1951) definition 
of marriage is: * Marriage is a union between a man and 
a woman such that cmldren bom to the woman are 
reco^ized legidniatc olfepring of both partners/ Now 
certainly, in many cases of poTyandry, the legal stanis of 
die children is similar to chat described by Cscsar for ihc 
ancient Britons (Fischer, 1952, p, 114): 'Wives arc shaVed 
between groups of ten or twelve men, espedaUy between 
brothers and between fathers and sons' but die offspring 
of these unions are counted as the children of those to whom 
the maid was conducted first/ This dearly is not a con¬ 
dition of polygamy; the children liave only one legal father 
and the W'oinan has only one legal husband. The other 
'husbands* have tolerated sexual access to die w^onian, bm 
she is not married to them in terms of the AWj tfiid QiimVi 
definition. The situation is one of plural mating, or, as 
Fischer would call It, ^polykoSty/ 

More specifically, Fischer argues that we should reserve 
the concept of poly gamy for situations in w^hich the poly^ 
gamous spouse goes through a succession of marriage rites 
with different pnrmers. In adclphic polyandry "the woman 
docs not contract ilifFcrent successive marriages. There is 
tio reason for this, since the social position of her children 
is giuranteed compietdy by the fact that she is married' 
{Fischer, 1952, p. 114). 

Fischer agrees that an insntudon of polyaiidrnus poly¬ 
gamy is a possibi]if>% For example a woman might be mated 
to several men in sudi a way that each of them in turn 
assumed the rote of social fatlicr in respect to her successive 
children. This very' approximately seems lo be the state of 
affairs among the Todas, and Fischer concedes that it 
* approaches very closely to that of polygamy/ The iitsritu^ 
tion of seconda^- nwriage as described by Siitith (1953) 
is 3ls«> polyandrous polygamy in Fischc/s sense. In both 
these cases every child has one, and only otiCp dearly de¬ 
fined social father. 

Hut is it rcalJv so certain that the role of stxial father 
camiot be vested siniuliancmnly in several different jndi- 
viduals? Is it not possible that in some societies sodal 
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fatherhood h notan acrribute of individuals at all but of a 
collective corporation which may include several brothers 
or even fathers and sons? 

When Radcliffc-Brown {1941) argued that adelpliic 
polyandry is to be "incerpreted in die light of the structural 
principle of the solidarity of the sibling group, * he presum¬ 
ably had in mind that social fatherhood might sometimes 
be vested in a collective corporation of mis kind^ and 
Prince Pecet sought to denronstrate that this is in fact die 
case. Docs this mean that the notion of group marriage is 
once again respectable ? 

There is certainly one well attested case of ' corporate 
polyandry" of this kind, namely rhat of the Iravas (Aiyap- 
pai^ 1945P pp- 9S-105)- Although Aiyappan states that on 
the occasion of a marriage *thc common practice is for rlic 
eldest brother alone to go to the bride's house to fetch her/ 
It i^ plain, from the further details tliat he gives, that the 
eldest brother b here acting as rcpresenrati vc of the group 
of brothers considered as a corporation. Even so, it is not 
entirely clear what rights this corporarion possesses. It is 
Aiyappan's thesis that uW marital rights arc completely 
merged in the corporation—iliac the sexual rights of the 
individual husband^ and the property righes of the indi¬ 
vidual children arc alike indistinguishable* Nevertheless one 
would welcome more detailed evidence on these points. 

There is another way of looking at the problem. 
Instead of arguing pedaiiticaliy about whether adelphk 
polyandry does or docs not constitute plural marriage, let 
m consider wbether a definition of marriage solely in terms 
of legitimacy and Quenti^. p. t J 1 ; Fischer, p. to8) is 
altogether adequate. There are other definitions of mar¬ 
riage tvith respectable backing, *a physical, legal, and 
moral union ber^veen a man and a woman in complete 
community of life for the establishment of a family' 
(Ranasinha, 1950^ p. 19^). Is the Notts {tnd Qixtries definition 
any less question-begging than thb? What, for example, 
does the phrase 'legitimate offspring' really connote? 

Prince Peter* in the lecture under discussion, seemed 
to assume that, of the various forms ofhetcroscxuaJ mating 
recognized and tolerated in any society, there i% alw'ays one 
which may properly be described as 'marriage' in the 
amhropologicaJ sense. Vet if we adhere rigtdy 10 our 
Notts and Quirits definition this is not the case. 

Thus traditionally among the marriJineal Nayar of South 
iTidia (Gough, tgsi and 1935) a woman had a ritual 
husband in her lineage and also various Tecogtiized 

lovers* (siSiijhmidhitm)^ who lacked rinia! status; but all of 
these men were excluded fi'oin any legal rights in respeer 
to the w'Onian s children. There was here then no marriage 
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ill die strict serksc of die term bui only a Vdadonship of 
perpetual affinity" between linked lineages (Gough, 1955), 
The woman's chUdfen, ho%vevcr they might Iik: hcgotteii, 
were simply reemits to the woman's own matrilineage. 

Yet as Gough has shown, even in this sy^stem, certain 
r/rwrewfs of a normal marriage insdeution arc present. 

The nodoti of fnherhooo is lacking. The child uses a 
term of address meaning 'lord' or * leader^ io wards alt its 
mother's lovers, but the use of diis term docs noc carry 
wadi it any connotation of paternity, either legd or bio¬ 
logical. On Ehc other hand die nodon of affinity is present, 
as evidenced by the fact that a woman must observe pol¬ 
lution ac her ritual husband's death (Gough, 1955). 

Both Gough (195^) ^fid Prince Peter have described die 
Nayar as having a system of polyandrous marriage, I do 
not wish CO insist chat this is a misnomer^ but w^c need to 
be clear diai 1/we agree that the Nayar practise polyandrous 
niarriagc then we arc using the temi 'marriage" in a sense 
different from that employed by Fischer and by A'ts^ej and 
Qfictk's. 

My personal view is that the AWrr nrid Qeic riVf dcfitiitioti 
of marriage is too limited and that it is desirable to include 
under the category ^marriage' several distinguishable sub- 
types of insdtution. 

The insdtudons coinnioiily classed as marriage arc con¬ 
cerned w'ith the allocadon of a number of disdnguishable 
classes of rights. In pirdcular a iiKirriage may serve: 

A. To oEabtish ilic legal father of a womairs children, 

B. Tu c-stablish the legal inodiier of a man's diildren, 

C. To give the hiisbiEkd a mcniupoly in the wife's sexuality,^ 

D. To give the wife a iiioiio|>oly tei the husband's A^xuality^ 

To give the het^band partial or mojinpoEi^tic rights to thi; 

wife's doini'^tic aisd pthcT Labour serviecs. 

f r To give the wife partial or ukonopalisfie rights to rhe hus¬ 
band's labcHir servkcs, 

G. To give die hustujid partial or total rights over ptopeiriy 

belonging or poEeiuidly accruiiig 10 the wife, 

H. To give the wife partial dr total rights over property belong¬ 

ing or ^ccistiaUy acemirsg to the husbattd. 

J. To establish a joini ftuid of (jroperry—a partnership— far 
the bcncEi of the eMIdrvxi of the marriage. 

J. To establish a socially lignificmt 'rcEaticEiship of affinity' 
between the husband ind his wife^s broihen. 

One might perhap^t consider,ibly cittend this list, but the 
point I woiiM make is that iti no single socieiy can niarriagc 
serve to establish all these types of right simultaneously; 
nor is there any one of these rights which is invariably 
established by marriage in every known society. We need 
to rcce^izc then that the institutions commonly described 
as marriage do not all have the same legal and social 
concomitants. 

[f we attempt a typtslogy ot marriage on these lines it is 
at once obvious that the nature of the marriage itistituiion 
is partially correlated with principles of descent and rules 
of residence. Thus in a society structured into patrilineal 
patrilocal lineages we commonly find that right ,-l is far 
and away the most important element, whereas amorig die 
nratrilineal matrilocal Nayar, as we have seen, right J is the 
only marriage characteristic that is present at all- Or again, 
in the matriltncal virtlocal stnicture of the Trobriands. 
right G assumes prior, though not altogether unitjiie, 
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importance (Malinowski, 193a, with tcfcrcncc to 
payments). 

Altliough the early writers on polyandry McLen¬ 
nan, 1865) supposed that it was an insdturion closely 
associated with matriliny. Prince Peter lias pouited out that 
the best-established cases of adclphic polyandry occur in 
societies which express patrilineal ideals. This was true of 
the Kandyan Sinhalese (D’Oyly, pyay) ; it is true of the 
patrilineal Itavas of Madras (Aiyappan, 1945) and of the 
Tibetans (Uell, lyafi, p, 88). But it is also the case that 
the patriliny in these societies is of an ambiguous arid rather 
uticcrtain type. The pi>sition in each case is that while the 
people coiicenicd profess a preference for patrilocal mar¬ 
riage and the inheritance of landed property through males 
only, matrilocal marriage and inheritance through females 
is not at all uncommon (Aiyappan, 1945; Li An-Chc, 1947; 
I? Oyly, ly^y, p. i to). Moreover although women svho 
marry patrilocally sunciider their claims on their own 
ancestral land, they receive a dowry of movable goods in 
lieu. 

This aspect of polyandry, namely that it is intimately 
associated with an institutioii of dowry, has previously 
received inadequate attention, In patrilineal systenu of the 
more extreme ts’pe tilt significant property rights arc vested 
ill males so that, from the inheritance ptiint of view, mar¬ 
riage does no mure than establish the rights of a woman's 
sons in her husband's property (right A above), Fission of 
the patrimonial inheritance group docs of course occur, 
and when it occurs it is verj' likely that individual mar¬ 
riages will be cited (rcirospcctivciy) as a justification for 
such a split; the mode) given by Fortes (1945, p. 199) is 
typical in this respect. Yet, in such cases, marriage, as such, 
does not create an independent partible estate, 

liut when property in land and saleable valuables is 
vested in women as w'ell as in men, a very different state of 
affairs prevails; for each marriage then establishes a distinct 
parcel of propertj' riglits and the childrcji of any one 
marriage have, of necessity, a different total itihentance 
potential from the childreri of any other marriage. 

Systems of inheritance in wliich both men and women 
have property endowment are very general in Sotidicm 
India, Ccybii and throughout South-East Asia. Such 
systems are found in association with patriliiieil, matriliiieal 
and cognatic descent structures. The general pattern is that 
the nuclear family, aji a tin it, posst?sses three categories of 
propert)', namely the entailed inheritance of the father, 
the entailed inheritance of the mother, and the * acquired 
property that is, ^ the property owned joimty by the 
parents by virtue of their operations as a business pa^cr- 
siiip during the period of the marriage. The children of the 
marriage arc heirs to all three categories of property, but 
the categories are not merged. 

Now ir is quite obvious that an inheritance principle 
whereby women as well as men can be endowed with 
property court icl 3 with the ideal that landed property should 
be maintained iiimct in the hands of the male heirs. Yet it 
is a fact that there are many societies which manage to 
maintain both pritidplcs simultaneouslv. There are a 
variety of customary behaviours which can best be 
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iiiidcrstcKJcl if they arc regarded as pardil soluddiis to the 
dilenirna that arises from iiiaihtainiog these contradictory' 
ideals. 

Let us be clear what the ditcnima is. On the one hand 
dicrc h the ideal ifiai die patrimonial inheritance opgbt to 
be maintained intact. FuH brothers and die sons of full 
brothers ttu^ht to remain together in the ancestral home and 
work the ancestral land. On the other hand, since the wives 
of these merip when they join the household^ faring with 
diem property which \sallbc inherited by their osvn chil¬ 
dren but not by their husbands' nephews and nieces* each 
new matriage creates a separate block of property^ interests 
which is in conflict \vitn the ideal of maintaining die 
economic solidarity of male siblings. 

One way out of die difficulty Avas that adopted in the 
Jaffna Tamil code of Thesawalamai (Tambiah* 1954, p. 36): 
the sons inherited die hereditary' property' of dieir Eidier* 
and the aetjuired property of bodi spouses was inherited 
by the sens and the undowered daughters. The dnsvrics to 
ihe daughters were given out of die mother^ dowTy, 
Systems o\ double iiniliiieal descent such as ihai dcserib^ 
by Forde for the Yak 5 operate in a somcwhai comparabie 
way (FordCp 1950, p. |o6), though the distinction here is 
between property parsed to men through men (the patri¬ 
lineal inhcritajicc of land rights) and property passed to 
men through w^onien (ihe matrijincal inheritance of mov¬ 
ables). 

T 1C Mosleiii prcrctencc for patrilmcage aidoganiy like¬ 
wise resolves the conflict between female ri^ts of in¬ 
heritance and a patrilineal prinaplc of descent. A declared 
preference for reciprocal or patiilaEcraJ cross-coiistn mar¬ 
riage may sonictitiies have similar implications. Indeed, 
marriage preferences of ihis latter ty'pe seem id be more or 
I™ confined co sodcrics in which a substantia! proportion 
of the inheritance rights are transtniiEcd through w'omcn- 

Adciphic polyandry, I would suggest, is to be understood 
as yet another variation on the same theme, if two brothers 
share one wife so that the only heirs of the brothers arc 
the children bom of that wife, then, from an economic 
ptjint of viesv, the marriage will tend to cement die solid¬ 
arity of the sibling pair rather than tear it apart, whereas,^ 
if the two brothers have separate waives, their children will 
have separate economic interests, and niainccnaiice of the 
patrimonial inheritance in one piece is likely to prove im- 
pr>ssible. If die ethnographical evidence is to be beheved. 
polyandrous itiSEitutiotis, where they occur, are deemed 
nighlv virtuous and tend 10 eliminate rather than heighten 
sexual jealousies (Aiyappan, 1937). 

In the lecture under discussion p Prince Peter referred 
repeatedly 10 conlemptirary^ poU^aJidiy among the Kandyan 
Sinhalese. It seems impoitant ihat we should be clear w hat 
the word ‘polyandn-^" means in this ease. Sinhalese law 
dtres not f ccognbc the existence of pnlyandrous marriage 
and it is not pi>ssible for any individual to maintain in a 
law^ court that lie or she is " the recognised kgidniate tjfF- 
spring' of two different fatheirs* nor can a w^oman bear 
'legirimaie offipring" to two differetu husbands wnthout 
an inicniicdiaEe registrarion of divorce. Thus* strictly 
speaking, polyandry in Ceylon is not a variety' of marriage. 


if marriage be narrow'ly defmei On the other hand ic is 
certainly the case that there arc parts of Ceylon where two 
brodien often share a common domestic household with 
one * w ife\ these arrangeinenrs being permanent* amicable 
and socially rcspcctable.l 

Polyandroiis households of this type Lpnirast rather 
strikingly vvith the more nornial patteni in w'hich tw'o e^^ 
more brothers live togcEhcr in a single compound each 
with his separate *wifc.' This latter situation is character¬ 
ized by marked rcstraini between the brothers and even 
complete avoidance between a man and his *sisicr-in-law^* 
The ‘wives' in such cases may or may not be married 
according to Sinhalese lasv. In a high propordoti of cases 
they arc not so married. In law the childrai of these unions 
arc then illcgiriinate. The children* however, have birth 
certificates and these certificates give the name not only of 
the niorhcr but also of the acknow'ledged father* a circum¬ 
stance wliicli provides the child with a potenctal claim to 
a share of rhe heritable property of each of its parents.^ 
The child therefore, ahhougli nee the of 

both its parents, is nevertheless a It^kitnaie /iei> of both its 
parents. If then the principle of legitimacy be here defined 
in terms of property' rights rather than desccnc it seems 
quite proper that Sinlialese customary^ unions should be 
regarded as marriages. 

Ts ir then possible in this cose 10 have a polyandrous 
wwfriiiiTf ? Legally, no. Since a birth certificate certainly can¬ 
not show' more than one father* no child possesses the basis 
for establishing a legaJ claim to the property of a polyan¬ 
drous corporation. All the same, it seems probable that in 
polyandrous households the children do ordinarily inherit 
joindy the undivided property of the two fathers and that 
Sinhalese custom recognizes their right ro do so. Provided 
that we arc not loo pedande about what we mean bv 
* legitimate" it docs appear diat we axe dealing here w'i tfi 
something that an anthropologist can properly call poly¬ 
androus marriage. Even so the issue is by no means clear- 
euL 

Aiyappan (1943^ p. 103)1 coiiimentiiig on die refusal 
of an Etiglish judge to admit the possibility of a woman 
being siniultancously married to two broEhens at the same 
time, treats the issue as being simply one of 3 coiifficr 
betw^cen English law and customary’ Irava law. But so far 
as the Sinhalese arc concerned the issue is not so simple. 

The classical fomiuladon of the former Sinhalese law 
regarding polyandry appears in Sa wers" Digrst (see D'Oyly* 
r929*p. jap): 

PoJygamy oj well as polyandry n allowed without linikmon 
as Eo die number of wivci or htubandi—buc the wife mincn 
take a leeund a^judared husband wichoui die eonicnt of ihe 
lint-^houpjh the hmbind can take a vecond wife into the ume 
bauM u hii ftnt vt-ife ^i-iihout bercfmwnt.Tlic wife, however, 
hii the power of reltubig to adtiiit j UMeuted husband 

at the rcqunl of her fiot husband, even ihouJd he be ihe broEher 
of ibe first. And ihould the proposed second 3ssoebci;d husband 
jioi he i brother of the fior, the coment ol the wife'i family fo 
dsc double comiccdou k required. 

It is clear that tAvo sepaiaEc rights arc here distinguished. 
First, there Ls the right in the svife's sexuality’ which mar- 
riage serves to vest partly, but not completely, in the 
TK4 
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person of ilic fint husband. The scxiid rigim of the odicr 
husbands are exercised, noi by virtue of the Jiuniagc, bin 
through ihe ktdividud consent of die first husband and the 
joint vrife. Oji die other hand, die rituaJ of patriJocal 
marriage—the eisencc of which is that a man conduecs his 
bride ft om her father*]; house to his own ipjjf 

paragraph i68)—serves to establish a relation of afTiiiity 
between the \%ifc's family as a whoJe and eJic husband s 
family as a whole. The wift*s family have no interest in 
what sexual arrangements pemin uidess it is proposed to 
extend die rights of sexual acce^ beyond the limits of the 
husband's sibling group. 

h is notable that^ in this formulation of Sawers^ the 
rights of the children are not nientioncd; the rittiaJ pro¬ 
cedures of Sinhalese marriage arc not concerned w idi the 
rights of the potcndal children. The marriage rite disposes 
of the w^oman's sexuality Co her first husband: it also has 
the effect of making a ptibJic pronouncement diat the 
w^oman has been properly endowered so that she lias no 
further ciaims on her parental property. The status of 
children arises from rjtiiie a differeiic source. 

In Siulialesc customary law it was (and is-f) the ruie that 
if a man ajid a wouum arc publicly knossn to have co¬ 
habited tc^cdier and die woman bean a child^ then the 
wuman has a claim on the man for the support of the 
child (D^C^dy, 19^9, p. B4). In ordinary rural praedee, all 
of a maifs acknowledged children arc equally his heirs 
whether or not he has at any dine gone through a ritual of 
iiiarriagc with the diildrcn's mother. Likewise all of a 
woman's ciiildrcn have equal claims on her inheritance. 

My conclusion is that in the SinJialcsc ease, and very 
probably in other analogous cases, we arc dealing with iwo 
diifcrctiE tnsdtudons both of w'hich resemble marmi^c as 
ordinarily understood, but vvhJcli need to be catefuUy dis¬ 
tinguished. Ncidier insdtudou corresponds precisely to the 
ideal type of marriage as defined in jVcj/cs find Qiicner. 

On the one hand we have a formal and legal arrange- 
mcnti by u^hich, so far as Ceylon is concerned, a woman 
can only be married to one man at a dmc. * Marriage* in 
this sense establishes a relationship of affinity bee ween the 
family ot the bride and the family of the first husband, 
and it gives the disposal of the bride*s sexuality to the first 
husband, subject to the bride's personal consent. On the 
other hand we have another iustitudoti of * marriage/ 
which iscntetctl intti quite informally but which ncverihe- 
IcsSt by srirtuc of its public recognition, serves to provide 
the children with claims upon the patrimonial properly' of 
the men with wliom the woman cohabits and publicly 
resides. This second form of ^manTage.' although it 
establishes the inheritance rights of the children, does not 
establish their permanent status as members of a corporate 
descent CTOup, and Sinhalese children, as they grow^ up, 
have wide choice as to where they finally aUgn themselves 
for the purposes of affiJiadon. 

If we accept this second institudon as a form of 'mar¬ 
riage/ then polyandry in Ceylon is a fonn of polygamy. 

If we confine the term 'marriage" to the first Insdtudom 
polyandry in Ceylon is a form of polykoi^. These nicedcs 
of definition are worth making bemuse it is important that 
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antlirupoJogists should dbringuish die various classes of 
right diat are involved in marriage mstitudons, 

01 greater importance is my hypothesis that adelphic 
polyandry' is rorisistciitly assoebted with systems in wliich 
ivoiiien as well as men are the bearers of property rights. 
Polyandry exists in Ceylon because, iti a society' where 
both men and women inherit property, polyandrous 
arrangements serve, both in theory and practice, to reduce 
the potentiai hostility between sibling brothers. 


* Thu paper b<iscd in part upon fieldwork tarried out in Ccylcu 
in 1954 with the aid of a Lcvtrhiilmc Rescaieh Aivard and a grant 
froin the Weniser-Grcn PomidatioR. 

= L uk; tile term * monop^Jy * advisedly. I consider that this rigln 
C IS to be ri:gardcd as a tuonopDly control over the disposal of the 
wife's krxmiity rather than an exclusive liglit 10 the use thereaf. tii 
discuswng adclpkic polyandry tliis distmedon is important. 

3 It i$ diffimlt to accept Ptiuce Peter's daim that in the Rittiiptira 
Piurict of Ceylon polyandry ii 50 common as to be the iiotm. 
The CffljMf VoL \, Part includes figuTL-s fin: ‘custoiiiiry 

mamaEcs’ as well as 'registered niasTiagei.' The Cciunu enufiim- 
tfjK were requyed xo enter as 'married' anyone who Vlaimed to he 
inarrtcd according to ewcoiu or repure' and there seems no reason 
why they should have excluded 'polyaudrous husbainls/ However, 
ill iW dubicts, the ovetaJi total of * tnanied * males is rong^y equal 
to the overaU total of "luanricd' fcniaies, which does not sagged that 
the frequency nf polyandry can be mimcrindly lignlficant. For 
Ccyloir as a whole the Caisus gave woitien as * married 

by custom" and ai 'legally married by registrarioi;/ While 

rbis is evidence that the strict definition of leptiniate marriage is 
uiircalUdc, it duo not follow that the anthropologist nuisi accept 
tht? Censm enumerators^ notions of what comdrutes custoniars' 
marriage, 

i Hie Rrpiifi nf thf Kandyan Laie (1935, paragraph^ 

199-210j rceDnuiiends tliat all children bom of non-regbiered 
marriages shall be deemed illegitimate and shall be excluded fmm 
any share in ^e emailed property of the father. The Repori recog-^ 
nix« [hat ihii cqttdiets viith the oistomary law of the prc-Biirish 
pertod which did not restrict enrailcd {paranani) property to the 
offspring of fontid marriages. Rana^nha (1950, Vol. I, Part 1. 
p. r^a) ignores this Rrpart and asserta that the highest authorities 
have held that 'rcgistmioii was not essential to iht validity of a 
marmge in Ceylon, and the marriage relation could be presumed 
On adequate evidcEitre ofcqhabitatkm arid repute.^ Certainly in many 
parts of Ceylon today the children of non-rcgistcred 'marriages" 

treated as having full inheritiDcc rights in their farher's property, 
but whether this right could now be sustained in 1 Court of Law 
1 am luicrtTain. 
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SHORTER NOTE 


The Absciicc of HacinogLohm C in 104 East AfKcans Liv¬ 
ing in Dnr cs Salaam. By Dr. H. Lthmamu Sf. 
T Barlfh'ihffttu^'i Hivpitai Lendwrp 4Pirf Dr. J. P. Afdrifvy, 

A/r'i/tfffl [jihitfanfry^ Dar Sdlaarn^ Tar^snyika 
A niiiiib(?f of variuits of normal adult human hafuiot^Sobin 
(hxnioglobin afe now known of which the most widely c?t- 
amiued lithedclclocell hxiTioglobin (Imnoglobtn 5 )* hseetiuthat 
in Africa tirtcftf imporunce to kxnioglobin S is hamioglobin C, 
Kaplan^ Zueker and Ncch and Itano and Neel* found it first 
in an Amcricatl Negro with an aty-picai sicLlocell anstnlb who 
w^is not a homozygou: for the gene responsible for hxmoelobin S 
but a hetcfoiygote for that controlling the fotmarion of hautiu- 
globin S and hir one otiler prcHjudng an undl then unknown 
variant which wa& named hxnioglobin C* 

Hxmoglcibln C H characterized by its clectiophoretic mobility 
which differs from that of both hxitiiiglobiri A and hxmoglobin 
S, but otherwbc it closely resembles hxmoglobin A and in parti¬ 
cular it does not give rise to the skkling phenomenon la presence 
h detentiined by a single gene which is considered to be an allele 
of those controlling the fomiaiiou of hannoglobin A and hsemo- 
globin S, 

The discovery^ of hxnioglobin C in a Notdi Atncricaii Negro 
was followed by numerous other reporti froiu the U.S.A., the 
most exicitfive being a surv^ey' by Smith and Conley who 
examined 500 American Negroes in Baltimore and found 
Iwemoglobin C in z per cent. 

Edingtoh and Lehmaim^ reported the presence of this haemo¬ 
globin in die Ck^ld Cosit where again the examination of an 
ats'pical iicklo<ell anxraia pabent had led tliem to the discovery 
of a hetcrozygote for the gaics responsible for hemoglobin S and 
haemoglobin C. The finding of hxtnoglobin C in the Gold Coast 
was not surprising ui view? of the West African oripin of the 
North American Negro, Shortly aftcrw'^ardi hxntoglobin G w'ls 
found in Algeria by Portierp Cilnnnes, Massonnat and f>uvaL 5 
Amcmg the members of a few large Mmulman families n were 
seen who possessed benh h^ntioglobin A and hsmiiaglubin C and 
six who were hMioglobin C homo^y gotiSH 

No funbet reports of haem oglobin C in Africa have come for¬ 
ward with the exception of one dealing with a ^Cape Coloured* 
who was seen by Brain'^ in South AfricL Both in North Aftka 
and m South Africa the finding of die C variant could readily be 
explained on the basis ofimponurion of West Alrkan slaves in the 
past, 

A search for bx-moglobm C in Northern Niloccs m the Sudan 
(Roberts and Lehmann^) and another in Uganda by Jacob* was 
unsucccs&ful. Since then Walters and Lebiiiann (in the prra) have 
found haemoglobin G again in West Africa in Southern Nigeria, 
k was preset in the Yoruha but not east of the Niger in the Fgala, 
Even in the Yoruba the incidence was only 7 per cent* where¬ 
as Edmgton and Lehmann^ had found it m the Cold Coast to be 


II per cent. Sincr then Edbgton and Lehmann (unpublished) 
have found even higher indd^cs in tribes from the Northern 
TE!rritorics of the Gold Coast. Between Wc^ Airici and East 
Africa ia die Beleiin Congo only one permn with Iwcrinoglobin 
C was discovered among a Luge number investigaied [pctsonal 
communication by Dr.J. M. Vandepitie). 

[t thus icems tliai hartnaglobin C is restricted to the Tropical 
West of Africa and that it falb in incidence from west to cast. 
HowTVer, more iiivesdgarions arc needed to map the occurrence 
of rhi^ hamcH^lobin variant and 10 conhrm the dirtribubon out¬ 
lined above." We have recently obtained 104 random blocnl 
samples from adult East Africans living in Dar cs Salaamp Tangan- 
yika, and liave examined diem for abnormal hjcmo^lobins by 
paper ciectrophorois. Though hemoglobin 5 was found on 12 
occasions no harnioglobin C was drtcctcd in any of the 104 
mdividuab belonging ro a wide variety of tribes [listed below in 
order of the size of the sample). 


iVd. rtf rrrJiviVjfiik 


Ovjinrjinirks 

tested fmfT eaeti 

Zaramn . . . , - 

2t 

21 

Nyamwejn .... 

7 

7 

Gindo, Ngoni . ^ . 

6 

12 

Nyasa, Ruhji . , . . 

S 

ID 

Vio, Zigua , , , . - 

4 

X 

Jaluo, Lugrmi . - , . 

Fipa, Haya, Hebe, Maiiycnia^ Ndeii- J 

5 

6 

gerekon Ngaiija, PogOro, Segeju, j 
Sukunu ^ 

Ambwe, Atumbi, Bciia, Chaga, \ 
DigOx Doe* Gogo, Kainha, Kwek, 


18 

Manda, Nya^usa, Nyagatna, 1 
Nyakinu, Raugi, Sagara, Sam- I 
bara, Saugo, ScgcjiJ+ Teiu, 
liwemba, Wera. Zarainu ^ 

1 ■ 

21 
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REVIEWS 

GENERAL 


Num«£i: IntmuLiiofuJ Review for the Hutory of Rcligiant. 
A t. Subfaipiron 20 j 

It is too Utc to welcome the advent of Nutttai ajad 
pcHups 100 &2dy to iisess its valitc. But it 11 certuji 
uiif social anthropologic will recogoLec the vaJtcc of 1 serioty 
iiiteminoiul juiumrl for die study of ancient and modem rdi- 
giotir. ft is ihc oz'^an of the International Asso^arion for th<* 
of Religions under ihi: disttnguMked editorship of Professor 
Fettizzoni, 

[n Ms Pcttizioiii makes first of all a distiiiaion 

between those who study religion iiom thcoumde aiid thow who may 
more properly be called die dentists of religion. In the firrt category 
he mrludei ardircologists. etbnalogiKs. iodologisw and psychoice 


gic. ^ntributions of thw scpjntc sdenen arc of couskicrabk 
value bof for him the science of religion is qualitatively dMcrcnt 
as it sii:tdics the uuicr life of rel^ioTi and. not the ndatioiis which it 
may have widi other phenomena. But 1 further dktinction 11 made 
bctw<™ the history of religious which studies tiieir devclopmeui 
in their cidtmal milieiix and die phcnornenohigy of religipna which 
(^nceriis itself with tMir cscnfial stnirtures. The relation between 
these two hnncKcs of the sdctice is necessarily intimate. 

The publication of the third number makes the hrsi volume 
complete. As yet there have been up contriburions deaLtng with 
modeni non-litetate socierief which might rebut or prove the 
contciiiipn that sociologtsts can or ought to be content with 
studying iJie cxtcniak of religipii. R.. Q, UENHARnT 
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Indiai Painimei from the Aj«nUi Caret, VMa,S,C.O. 

trwW All Stnfs. fntriidiimon by Mudioijert Sin^h. 
Pp. ID, }3 pUtei, iVfu- Ywk (JV.V, Cr^lpltk 
PrifT iQf. 

To review a book pf this kind fairly is not siinple. The 
production Is irfepro-ichablc, the illustration are superb; it is in 
faa only the selection that can be open to criticism, and aboui 
this, as in all such casw, wliok to dogmatiae? The dcela^ intaition 
IS to givx only a brond oudiiie of the art of Ajanfa, but is this in 
fact fulfiltcd? It is reasonabk to suppoir that the pnrehaier of this 
book would wish i* be able to appreciate iliar, as the introducer 
says, ^thcfe h a unity so enchanting that the viewer moving aiemg 
the tpUowing die narrarivc of Jataka stories i$ transported,' 
and this isj ust die efleer diat dns book fails to provide. It was In this 
mantiCT that ^ese Irescocs were mtended to be viewed, and it was 
to acliieve this cdect that the artists at Ajatita Vi'orkcd miracutoudy 
by the light of primitive oil lampiL In only hvr of the yi plates h 
the slighmst attempt made to bring before the m-wer this unity, 
the masterly coniposiiidn pf these somca.. 

No doubt ibif sckctioii w^ swayed by some definife permnaJ 
atsthctic predilection 3]hi a desire to emphasize the technique of 
thw arcisn (detail from hrge paintings being rather the 'dmie 
thing ill all recent art volumes}, but the fact remains that with ftw' 
exceptions these frescoes do not lend theinsdiM^ to doscHJps. 
P^tci 5, 6, % 15, 20, and to be specific, might wxll be 

dispensed with and rephevd by socnci of wider scope sudi as Plate 
z. There are 1 number of such scenes which find no place here, and 
the unieiaccd Bgures iOustraied give no hint of their pictorial 
magnificence. It is a pity also ihat W'c do not get an crumple of the 
early work in Chaitya Cave X. True, this has bcL-n scribbled ou by 
countless sighucets, but m ueb of the dra wing is as frue as the best hi 
the other cava. Fmin the art point of view it lamr be said tiiat if 
one Cannot visit Ajanta this does oat bring a piemre of the true 
spienduur of these frescoes to otic. There is of coLirsc the value of 
these paintings as a social and historical documEtni of their times 
as regards dress, weapems and household fuiriMungs to name but 
a few of the features depicted. By restdeting iUustritlao mainly to 
a senes of cfosc-ups little of this va luiblc infonnadou: appears. 

IX R GORDON 


Cbruesc Amrestor Worship In Malaya. By JLcuw CVviifvT. 

^ y™v -I Afiwc, Mulaym ffmiufe E^ki} (U. K. rfwnkr 

4K 20 pUf$, Sr. 6d. 

Mr, Q^inbef's yean of offidal servioj in Makyi hive 
^ intereit in Chinese social life, juid in this little 
^k he has put together some of the things he has leamctL Since 
Im book u mten^ to be a popular accoimt and lays no daim to 
acudetmc status, it would be unfair to submit It to a close scm~ 
rin)^ But it would be doing Mr, Comber less than due honour 
tor hU IIIjiiacivc to over some of his staTcmcms in silence, 

fo fact—hand m this Mr. Comber has gone astray—tlic book has 
Hie to do ancestor worshjp, a rchgtous phennmenon the 
sigiuficaiicc of which the author has not inidcmood. He has not 
expJort'd jncii^or w-orshtp and the social organiution to w'hieh it 
rebics. He n fundamentally miitakco in bclkvhig that ‘among the 
ovc^as Cleese commuiutks ... of South-East Asia, the clan and 
the fan^y have always shown a remarkable resistance to change* 
L'l ^ collapse of the W'idcr agnatic ktmhip s^fstem 

which has curtailed ilie institution of ancestor wordiip among over¬ 
seas Clun». w ooden anti^al cablets of which Mr. Combei 

^‘aki as tlioi^ they wm commonly found m Chinese homes m 
^ya (p. ai) are certamly much rarer tlian he imagin«: and where 
found they are ub^xts of bomchold dcv^itioii rather tlun ritual 
toa tor rollc^tive wonMp by cult groups of agnatk rebtiva. 

Mr. Comto li« some mteresimg material, however, on coffim, 
corp« elot^ig, domestic monuary rites, g^mziicy, funerals^ and 
posi-fuiicral ntes. If ever be comes to revise this hnle book or 
consit^ wming another on the same subjects he sht^dd try to set 
out what differeBt kinds of Chinese in Malaya do and say m the field 
Of popuJ^ rehgioD, and concem Mmself less with the claakaJ 
soujcci of ChinK religion which are nert always very relevant T 
mspm ffom w^i 3^, Comber wTitw that be b more famiJiar 
wuth Uw Cmionrse dlaJcer tMn with any other spoken in Mabya; 

■ ""^ght the varbtiom in religious ptactices to be found 

in other dialect groups, 

FtutlwcidnintheMjiU^iii Heritage Uotikimuiiareaiinpunnd 
II a Mflc mme , publUIifr in Mabya ha; taken to puttinit 

out M.'eJI ptoduwd heUe book; tm ihe cHimres of a too 
neglected couwty. MAURICE PREHUMAN 


OCEANIA 


^^**i*jf An. PfhH\^iipkf hy F. Hfwitkrf, text by TUihafr. 

Lendmi {Thjmei & Hudhm), 15 ) 54 , Pfi(t 

This very well produceij volurnc consist) of m-cKx 
pages of int^>duction« four pages of biblingraphy, ten pages of mta- 
**^*V^^ pbim. The intr^uction complin 

a brief survey ofthc history ofEuropeaJl discovery in the Pacific., the 
nariw scttldncnt of the isUndi and the ossociared niigrariom; 



naciv,; tohroiogy b briefly mcntioiiwl. tlwn Mcbii««n Jodety a 
d(=cnb^ sp^ ntfcroice to the srt objecH u»d m ritual. 
Idllowxd by a simOar account of Polynciiaii lodety; the cifect of 
a DicntioHed. and the iinroduetion is 
rooi^ olf hy a it^imary of Spriier', theory of Oecioic an 
Wjthin inphyocal Lmm this ba uiblbctery «$ay, but uRfonuiutdy 
there are no tefereiim to the pbtes, which would have added poitiV 
to Use introdtictnry remarks. 


lii? 




204-207 


1>£CEMB£M, 195^ 


Mnu 

The bibliogTAphy ii excellent far j boalt dt ihia lype. The cm- Biblio^^pblt dr la NouveUt--Ciltdome+ By Piiinflz O RriVJy. 
Jogud la admirable. Ir um^lly dwmbej die piece in deuiL^ girir^ f^rir (SiX de/Of^tnii'j/a)p 1955, . 

rbe SLM in arntimcTTR and inches^ and aUcii qnociiig the muscimi T C } ^ O'Reilly hai produced a ftnc picix of bibho- 

regutration number and jupplying an aecoimi of iti coBeettng graphy for wbidi ^1 ihoM who arc inrcreitcd in Nev 

"wberc it ia of paiticnlax iiicniest- CZaleddnia will be grateful- It ia selccnvc and entieal. givinj^ vamc 

The pktci, whith are arranged in an approxintately geographical account of the hook in rvcarly every ease, bur its range is wide: 
ortki^ ihow 70 spectmena from Melanesu and 24 from Palynena, trivtdi^ iiaiural hl^ory, geography, aiithropology. hirta^^enu- 

but only t^'o front Micrcniesia, The photPgra.pha are cxecbcni, omy, medicine, literary^ w^orki dcisJing with New^ Citlcdonu. 

combitiitig an accurare sdmcific record with an aitr^etavT? prractitar- local periodical pubbeadoru^ and mai^- There arc over 4 *udo 

lima. The ipecinicm aie drawn from miueumi over most ot EimjiH: item^ li^ed, drc me oiiei having their location 'inpicat™^ and 

and are execUeiit picceSn It is unfiirtimate that two (Nos. yj, 75) there are ii illLutiratlons of texts printed in Oceania, 

of the five Maori items, thongh interesting^ are atypicaL No, 75 is FRANK WILLETT 

techiikiUy excclkut bur is late and very icrotigly Europeanized _ ^ l -c n 

with its thretj-qiprtcr ficc Maui and the eiitircl.y naturalistic fish. A BiblJognphy of BiblLograpbies of the Soum Paci^x fly 
The catalogue omits the provenance oi die piece alrhough it is ^ fdaLei's^rLtyn^^iO-tJ-P^)* 1954,/^- i''itib fit. rVirr Jp- 

knowm. (It is from die house Rauru, which stood at Whakatc- T f This work is intended as an mtroducilon to a scik -4 

wwtewa. ] The intriguing story of this house might well have been of local and subject bibliographies to be publish^ under 

told or ji least alluded to {Jamei Cow'au, Le^mds of tht Man^rr, VoL the auspice^ of die South Pacific CommisJion^^ some of which have 

h p- ij9+ WellingtoTi, ip^o). In view the tide t>f the book it is already appeared in the Coinmtfdon^s Technical Papw series- It is_ 

uiifortuiurc that almost all the pbtes are of sciiipiLire. divided inio three parts: gpictal biblio|^phies, biblkigraphiei ot 

The book is apparently directed ai die uicreasing public which is prtktiLir areas, and subject bibliograplues [there are m fact five 

inrercfted in tribal art, bm sets a very high standird of quality w sections, three of w'hich w^ould niore lii^ically be gpronped together 

that the book is ako at intetest to serious students of Pacifre under 'partinibr areas')* and has an index. Bibliagtiphics the 

ethnoiogv. contents of which are covcfcd elsewhere are oorittccL It should be 

FRANK WILLETT of considerable value. U. A. L CRANSTONE 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Choosing Re Vie wort, C/r M4N, 1955 , 

— Sm,—Though unlfamihar with the publications refrrred 
T ^ to in l>r- Leaches recent Jeiicr (Man, ipSS, IM), I am 
' inipelled 10 cmninenr on the two gencml issues wliidi 
he raises—ediiodal policy concerning reviews and the relationship 
between social andiropology and erhnography. 

As to editorial poliry* L wholeheartedly coiumr in the sentiments 
o f your judicious Hole. From 1912 co 19IJ ! served as an Assoebte 
Editor^ from 1914 imiil 1933. at Editor, of the ,^nirrj’f»ni 
jfprf. Areording 10 my experience an ideal reviewer for an inipor- 
tatit work tt extteniely difficult to find, hence editors must icvirt to 
compromise solutioTM- To take a coucneie ease, it would have bw 
unjustifiable to ignore publicatioiu so replete w’^ith jnEhropnlogical 
material as the late Or. Berthold! Laufer's. Yet who in the United 
States was able to coiiirol the Chines:, Sanskrir, Mongolian, and 
Tibetan lourees wliich be exploited? Tlic solution was to turn to 
schoUrs not cotivcrwnt with the teceuidiie bnnehes of teaniing 
culuvired by Laufer, bur alive to the culturf>hiitoncal impon of 
hii findinit^- 

Dr- Leach tmqiiesiionably pouitt to a mi danger^ iiiadequaiv 
empathy due m a reviewer'i orientation: but there is the rontwy 
peril of choosing a scholar too eniotkiiially involved in the author's 
mode of [hougtu. An editor carmot but bilanee undwiTable poten¬ 
tialities and then n:ly on the reader's discemmenr. 

Aj to the second queition, the pejorative rtfctencc to ethno- 
gtaphy as 'an anciquarun inisCelUtiy* of 'quaint maniKTs and 
nistoiiis' a regrettable. If lundly agiws with the ifatemcnt driw'n 
Up by the late ProfcMor RadclifiSvBrown. explicitly fi>r the illumina¬ 
tion of Auicncan colleagues (Aiwt- Anr^irup.* VoL LIV {1952}. 
pp, 275C). In that eominutiicarion social anthropology is simply 
represented as a rtetr' spcctn of the genus Eilinography, die difFctcn- 
lia of the neoiute being ^Some sett of theoretical aTial=>^.' 

As an edinographcr I accept the specific character of social an¬ 
thropology, but must reject the implication. ThcDietical aiulys^ h 
not restricted co the phenomena of social smicture. It requires 
analysis to defcnniise the literary Of afiiHk «yle of a people. 1 1 
SCTMS h put on the dccenniiiatian of regtihiritics, no one has proved 
that they tin tievct be aieenauscd iti other ekpattments than those 
hitherto Evoured by social anthropology. 

1 iuggeit that the emdal fretor lies Lq the individual investigator s 
apmey. Parcnt-in 4 aw^ avoidauoe w'ai a 'quaint ciastoin' luml 
Tylor took it ai the springboard for theorefacaJ mtcfprcfatkm* 


thereby opening new' vistas, Tlie example iUtistratcs the importon^r 
principle that the acniratc recording of fact fr useful without a pre- 
c.xisdng theoretical scheme^ howxvcr hdpfiil that may be in con¬ 
centrating an observer's attention. Tanner* whom Tyler quotes. 
WM a simple white eapeive of the Ojibwi IndtanSn y« correctly 
noted a fatw among his captor^; a^ iha observation, unillu- 
mhptcd by thcocyp could be tlieorcfically utilized by others. 
Cocrespandingty, Prhijcc Maximilian of Wied-Neuwied, though 
scjcnfincally fraiitpd, lived prior to anthropological theories; but 
his account of Maiidan age societies stintulated djMTuyiniis of some 
significance. 

The advancement of anthropology lus led to au uiiprctxdciiled 
specialization, so that we can no longer speak of experts on piiniitivc 
technology, but only on bxsketry or pottery or metallurgy. Here 
Ibca the sound boEs fiar ctiticiiing a *gfab--all^ policy of fieldwork. 
Incidentally^ the idea was emphasiaed by Dr- Clark Wisslct 40 
years ago aiid found application still earlier by l*iro£cssor A- C 
htadEion in the organizafiDit of the Cambridge Expedition to Torres 
Straits. But, carried 10 an extreme* the position becomes docirinitre 
and militaie^ againsi the re«archct's duiy to icknce. Ovewpccut- 
izatidn may dislDn the picture of the culturr oi a whole, froni a 
practical angle, the personnel of an anihropolc^dcal c.xpcditicin 
raicly comprises a traiiu^d textile expert, a specialist in cetoniks, 1 
spedalUt in folklcKPiv and » forth. Facts of value to frikiw' aiirhri>- 
pologisti are Sratricv'ably kine for idcxice if a solitary fieldworkcr 
ignores everything but what telatei to hw immediate btetests. 
Sutely ISO branch of nudy has become morea^ializcd than linguis¬ 
tics; yet oiir Linguists are gratefiil for word Uses, however naive in 
their phunctics, reenrded among extitict or hitberto unknown tribeSr 

Since * sckntifically' oricuted atitlaropologuts heed the example 
of Ehc exact scicncra, I shah efose with a refcreiicc to the hiirory of 
astrcuiomy- Tycho dc Brahe was *noi strong on the thcoreticai 
side," yet 'the spLendor and number of his imtruTnenti, the in- 
genuify whidi he exhibited in inv'cnfing new ones, , , and his ddll 
and auaduhy as an observer, have given a chatacter lo hia labors 
and a value to his observations whkh will be appreciated to the 
liresr poKcrity' (W. R Sedgwick and H, W. Tyler, A ^howf Hiituty 
fl/Srimir, Neve York, 1917^ p. 209). Pending the arrival of atithro- 
polnsgical Newton?, may we not pray fot morr probable crop of 
Tycho?? ROBERT R LOWIE 

£>rparlrnrnl &f PrirfroOr qf EfftfrjfwJ 

Crtri fVirTjy Berkeley 
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EMSLIE HORNIMAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


Horniman Studentships, ig^6 


The Trustees inviK: applications from Bridsh subjects for EtnsUe Horniman Anthropological 
Studentships. Such applications mint be received by the Hon, Secretary to the Trustees not later than 
30 April, Hie condiaons on which awards arc made are set out below. 

The late Mr. Fmdie John Horniman placed it on record that his deemon to create the Fund arose 
from his conviction, as a result of wide travel, that the sciendfic study of non-European peoples was 
vital to the British Empire, as well as to the health, happiness, progress and good government of these 
peoples throughout the world. In this connexion he desired to further incidentally the study of prehistoric 
man in Europe. The object of the Fund, therefore, is to promote the scjeotific study of all that relates 
to the cultural and physical characteristics and development of such peoples, and die Fund pai- 
dcularly seeb to encourage these studies by diose whose interests or professions will bring them into 
contact with them. The Trustees will make such studentship awards as arc likely 10 promote these 
objects. 

Awards may be to university gtaduatm and to such other persenu as shall satisfy the Trustees 
that they are likely, as a result of further study, to piouiolc the objects of the iTjod- Candidates must 
be of British nationality, but there arc no restriedous as to race, colour, sex or idigbu. The awards will 
take the form of Studentships tenable normally for not less than one year, or more than two. at any 
university which provides approved facililies. Schemes of study shall normally include provision for 
fidd work. 

Preference will be given to candidates who satisfy tbeTrustea of their intenrion to follow a cartxr 
ttur ivill enable them to continue dnar studies or researches ouKide Europe, Members of the British 
naval, military, r o l o n iat, diplomatic or consular service, or like services of any of the Dominions or 
I>epcndcndcs of the British Empire, and those intending to enter them, arc cligihle for awards. 

Applicants mmt submit proposals for a scheme of study and research, an estimate of expenses, and 
particulars of thdr income from all sources. Awards will vary in value and number, according to 
dreumstances. Holders of Studentships will be expected to comply with the rcgulatioiis of the university 
to which they arc attafhe d. to tubnut to such supervision as the Trustees may determine, and to render 
reports of progress upon request. If such reports are not satis&ctory, the Trustees may discontinue 
payments. 

All ni(]iii rie « and correspondence should be addressed to the Hon. Secretary, Emslie Horniman 
Anthropological Scholarship Fund, ai Bedford Square, London, W.C.I. 
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CiUfimie. Bcrkcfcy and Loi Angtto, 1955* ^ pp. 
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Ciaik« J. G. Exemfoiims at Star Com an wfjr jwjBJ't^Mr site at 
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CURL BEQUEST PRIZE 

The Coimdl of ihc Royal Anthropological Institute announocs that it will (subject 
as mentioned in the Rules for the time being govetning the competition for the above 
prize) again award in 1956 and thereafter every year the Curl Bequest Prize for the 
best essay by any competitor upon the results or analysis of all or any anthropolc^ical 
work carried out or published during the period of ten years preceding the year in 
which such essay Is submitted and/or the lustory of some useful line ia anthropology 
during that period. 

Until further notice the mics governing the compedrion are:— 

(1) Essays shall be submitted not later than joth April each year. 

(2) They shall be in typescript in English, French or German, and three copies 

of each essay shall be submitted. 

(j) Essays shall be in literary form and not m the form of bibliographies or 
catalc^ucs. 

(4) The length of an essay shall not exceed aj,ooo words or be less than 10,000 

words. 

(5) The decision of the Council of the Insdtute or of such officers of the [nsdtute 

as the Council may from rime to dme appoint for the purpose of 
Judging the respective scientific merits of the essays submitted ^all be final 
as to the best essay and upon all other quesdons aristug in connection with 
the essay compeddon. 

(d) If, in any year, there shall be no essay which, in the opinion of the Council of 
the Institute or of the officers of the Institute appointed for the purpose 
under the last preceding rule, is of sufficient sdcntiiic merit to deserve the 
award of the prize, then no award shall be made in that year. The amount of 
the prize available for chat year shall be zetained by the Institute and added to 
the prize m any later year in which there shall be at least two essays which 
are adjudged of sufficienc scientific merit to deserve the award of the prize. 

{7) If in any year there shall be two or more essays which are judged of equal merit 
and scientific value and worthy of the award of the prize, then the amount 
available for the prize in that year may be divided. 

(8) The winning essay or essays shaJl be read at the las: meeting of the Institute 

in December or at the first meeting in January of the following year. 

(9) The winning e«ay or essays shall be published in the Journal of the Rayal 

Aiafiropological Institute or, at the discretion of the Coundl, may be published 
under its direction in the same style as the other publications of the Institute, 
Of in both these modes. 

The prize offered for the winning essay in 1956 is tnicndlng competitors should 
forward their essays before lOth April, to the Hon. Secretary, Royal Anthro¬ 

pological Institute, 21 Bedford Square, London, W.C.i, to whom inquiries should 
also be addressed. 
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London, W,Ci- 
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